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Shall  We  Educate  the  Farm  Boy? 


SHALL  we  educate  the  farm  boy?    I,  for  one,  do 
not  dare  answer  "no;"  but  the  question  sets  me 
thinking,  and  may  I  hope  it  sets  you  doing 
the  same.    Shall  we,  indeed,  educate  the  farm 
boy?    If  so,  how  far,  in  what  direction,  by  what  means, 
for  what? 

For  what  shall  we  educate  the  farm  boy?  A  hun- 
dred thousand  farmer  fathers  answer  in  no  uncertain 
voice,  "For  the  farm."  A  million  men  of  the  work- 
shop and  the  marts  of  trade  echo  the  answer,  "Yes,  for 
the  farm.  Don't  send  them  to  us.  Keep  them  in  the 
free  air  of  God's  green  country."  But  what  say  the 
boys  themselves?  A  multitude  answer,  "For  anything; 
but  above  all,  give  us  education,"  while  another  great 
multitude  look  up  from  their  toil  with  a  vague,  wonder- 
ing, ambitionless  gaze,  and  answer  not  at  all. 

The  question  "For  what?"  must  be  answered  in 
every  home  by  the  boy  and  his  parents  after  nicely 
weighing  all  the  thousand  and  one  conditions  that 
surround  the  boy  and  carefully  studying  the  boy  him- 
self. It  will  not  do  to  say,  "This  boy  was  born  on  a 
farm,  and  therefore  educate  him  for  the  farm — keep 
him  on  the  farm."  Common  sense  would  dictate  that 
we  educate  him  for  that  which  God  intended  him,  and 
it  is  not  so  hard  to  determine  this  as  men  suppose  if  we 
set  about  it  right.  But  if  everything  in  and  about  the 
boy  marks  him  for  the  farm,  then  what?  Well,  the 
question  of  education  for  this  boy  resolves  itself  into  the 
subordinate  questions,  How?  Where?  To  what  extent? 

Let  us  answer  the  "how."    Shall  we  send  him  to 
college?    If  so.  what  kind  of  a  college,  and  what  kind 
of  a  course?    Shall  the  course  be  classical,  scientific, 
philosophical?    Shall  it  include  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, astronomy,  higher  mathematics? 
Shall  we  lay  the  foundations  deep  in 
the  substrata  of  ethics,   history,  lit- 
erature?   Try  any  one  of  these,  and 
the  chances  are  that  boy  will  be  lost 
to  the  farm  forever.    For  every  one 
boy  who  goes  to  the  classical  school 
for  training,  and  returns  voluntarily  to 
the  plow,  ten  thousand  turn  their  backs 
on  that  symbol  of  rural  life.    Send  a 
country  boy  to  college  and  expect  him 
back  to  water  stock  and  cut  corn,  and 
you  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.   But  may  he  not  pursue  at  col- 
lege such  scientific  studies  as  form  a 
natural  part  of  the  equipment  of  an 
educated  farmer  (so  called),  such  as 
chemistry  and  botany,  and  return  thus 
equipped  to  take  up  his  life-wo.k  on 
the  farm?    He  may  and  he  may  not. 
Tile  chances  are  he  will  not.  College 
life  will  have  done  its  deadly  work; 
the  boy  will  have  breathed  in  an  at- 
mosphere heavily  laden  with  profes- 
sionalism, and  the  allurements  of  law,  medicine,  lit- 
erature or  business  will  have  bound  him  with  links  of 
steel.    Observation  leads  me  to  say  that  the  farm  boy 
who  goes  away  from  home  to  institutions  of  learning, 
to  mingle  with  boys  seventy-five  per  cent  of  whom 
come  from  city  and  country  towns  and  are  bound  for 
city  life,  will  never  return,  save  for  periodical  visits 
to  tlie  old  folks.    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  my  class  in  college  were  boys  from  the 
farm,  and  not  one  of  them  returned  to  the  paternal 
roof-tree. 

Professor  Vincent  of  the  Chicago  University  says 
that  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  blacksmith  of  his  boy 
he  would  send  him  to  college;  but  we  haven't  yet 
heard  from  the  boy.  Blacksmithing  is  honorable;  but 
if  when  a  boy  has  gone  through  college  and  got  an 
insight  into  the  great  world  of  knowledge  he  has  no 
ambition  in  lines  of  woi-k  higher  than  that  of  black- 
smithing,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  boy. 
Then  the  query  suggests  itself,  What  about  the 
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agricultural  college?  Here  the  objection  holds  to  a 
less  extent,  but  there  is  still  the  danger.  Away  from 
the  sometimes  monotonous  round  of  farm  work,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  comparative  freedom  from  restraint, 
often  in  a  populous  community,  learning  to  ape  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  the  city  about  him,  with  a 
growing  insight  into  the  broad  fields  of  knowledge 
opening  before  his  eyes  by  contact  with  books  and 
men  of  culture,  the  chances  are  that  he  becomes  rest- 
less, and  wonders  if  after  all  the  country  is  the  place 
for  him.  May  there  not  be,  he  asks,  greater  returns 
for  his  efforts,  a  wider  scope  for  his  abilities,  in  other 
directions?  By  insidious  advances  the  city,  with  its 
myriad  attractions,  forces  its  way  into  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  the  old  ambition  fades  into  an  impossible 
reality.  He  still  loves  the  farm,  but  ambition,  "by 
which  vice  fell  the  angels,"  has  turned  his  gaze  to 
other,  and  as  he  thinks  fairer,  fields.  Even  in  such 
schools  as  give  to  the  employment  of  farming  the  most 
attractive  coloring  there  lies  a  danger  to  the  farm  boy 
who  would  honestly  strive  to  remain  a  farm  boy, 
though  an  educated  one. 

The  problem  with  every  agricultural  school  must 
be  to  keep  the  life  of  the  farm  attractive,  to  teach 
the  nobility  of  labor  with  the  hands  when  directed  by 
the  understanding  mind,  to  present  farming  as  a  pur- 
suit requiring  the  best  talent  and  affording  the  richest 
rewards  of  study  and  endeavor,  to  engender  the  spirit 
of  emulation  among  boys  of  the  farm  class,  and  to 
religiously  exclude  every  influence  that  tends  to  mag- 
nify the  pleasures  and  profits  of  city  life  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  country. 

But  the  "how"  comes  fraught  with  the  greatest 
significance  to  the  boy  who  cannot  go  to  either  the 
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classical  or  the  agricultural  school,  and  who  yet  wants 
to  be  an  educated  farm  boy.  This  question  must  at 
times  rise  like  Banquo's  ghost  before  that  boy's 
father,  too,  if  he  have  conscience  and  heart.  How 
shall  we  educate  for  the  farm  the  farm  boy  who  can- 
not go  to  the  agricultural  school?  I  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions.   The  number  could  be  multiplied: 

First,  by  early  giving  the  boy  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence; by  never  making  of  him  a  slave,  a  hired 
hand,  mere  help;  by  giving  him,  as  soon  as  he  knows 
the  difference  between  "mine"  and  "thine,"  some- 
thing of  his  own — a  horse,  a  pig,  a  cow,  a  calf,  a  few 
hens,  an  acre  of  ground — something  that  he  may  see, 
and  feel,  and  enjoy,  and  work  over  and  help  to  in- 
crease, something  that  shall  be  all  his  own;  by  adding 
to  his  belongings  as  he  grows  older,  letting  him  earn 
these  additions  if  you  will  (and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
better  way),  but  at  all  events  letting  him  early  know 
the  meaning  of  growing  responsibility,  and  realize 
the  value  of  money  and  work.    This  begets  strength 


of  character,  pride  of  possession  and  purpose  in  life, 
which  are,  after  all,  the  kernel  of  an  education.  It 
sets  him  thinking,  planning  and  working.  Perhaps 
ere  he  has  reached  manhood's  estate  he  has  acquired 
to  himself  a  quarter  of  the  old  farm.  What  of  it? 
In  addition  he  has  also  acquired  self-reliant  manhood, 
and  by  independent,  self-directed  study  he  has  learned, 
until  perhaps  he  may  even  teach  his  elders.  Such  a 
boy  soon  becomes  a  reader  of  farm  literature  and  a 
student  of  farm  matters.  He  anxiously  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  next  farm  paper,  that  he  may  learn  to 
correct  some  mistake  or  improve  on  an  old  method. 
He  is  found  trying  new  things  and  discussing  with  you 
or  with  his  associates  ways  and  means  which,  were  he 
a  mere  dependent,  he  would  let  others  solve  for  him 
instead  of  attempting  the  solution  of  them  himself. 

Second,  be  his  companion.  Too  many  fathers 
withhold  from  their  sons  the  pleasure,  comfort  and 
help  of  their  comradeship.  What  a  mine  of  experience 
is  hidden  under  the  snowy  locks  of  that  old  farmer! 
Some  one  has  said  that  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other  would  make  a  univer- 
sity. What  school  could  impart  the  learning  that  the 
old  farmer  has  hewn  out  of  wood  and  stone  and  sod? 
And  yet  the  boy  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  that 
knowledge  is  but  a  boy  to  him — perhaps  a  lazy,  shift- 
less boy,  too  bad  to  waste  words  on.  The  boy  cannot 
go  to  college,  because  his  father  cannot  or  will  not 
send  him;  and  yet  the  old  man,  with  a  school  in  his 
own  head  covering  nearly  every  point  of  practical 
farming  from  weeds  to  weather,  deliberately  shuts  the 
door  to  the  boy,  and  throws  away  the  key.  No  wonder 
the  boy  is  ignorant!  The  wonder  is  he  isn't  a  criminal. 
Maybe  he  is.  A  farmer  father  should  himself  be  a 
student  of  the  farm,  and  his  boy  should 
be  his  fellow-student.  The  father 
should  talk  to  the  boy,  explain  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  catechize  him, 
teach  him,  drill  him,  until,  when  he  is 
able  to  count  twenty-one  years,  he 
has  graduated  at  the  home  school,  and 
learned  all  that  the  father  has  learned 
in  the  hard,  expensive  school  of  that 
father's  experience. 

Third,  give  him  an  attractive  home. 
This  must  be  if  you  are  to  keep  him 
on  the  farm.  Make  the  home  a  place 
where  he  shall  want  to  stay.  Give  him 
company  and  books  and  papers,  a 
room  of  his  own  and  decent  furniture. 
Surround  him  with  the  most  attractive 
farm  literature.  Wherever  he  turns 
let  him  find  wise  guidance  in  the  line 
of  his  work.  At  first  he  may  read 
sparingly;  at  last  he  will  read  eagerly. 
Thus  you  can  almost  bring  the  agri- 
cultural school  into  your  own  home. 
Books  and  papers  in  the  line  of  farm 
work  are  offered  on  every  hand,  much  of  it  of  a  high 
order.    Buy  it.    Be  extravagant  in  this  if  in  anything. 

The  farm  boy  who  is  brought  up  under  such  con- 
ditions will  come  very  near  being  an  educated  boy.' 
Shall  we,  then,  educate  the  farm  boy?  Yes,  a  thousand 
times  yes.  If  he  is  to  be  kept  on  the  farm,  send  him 
to  a  good  agricultural  school  if  you  can — and  the 
chances  are  you  can  by  a  little  heroic  sacrifice — and 
while  he  is  there  watch  his  environment  and  develop- 
ment; but  most  of  all,  give  him  the  home  schooling 
that  every  father  owes  to  his  boy.  Every  man  may  be 
immortal  on  the  earth  if  he  will  but  strive  to  live  in 
the  lives  of  his  children.  Empty  your  heart,  your  ex- 
perience, your  wisdom,  into  his  life,  and  early  let  him 
feel  the  touch  of  your  sympathetic  interest.  This, 
with  the  fostering  in  him  of  a  spirit  of  independent 
manhood  as  he  grows  older,  will  make  of  him  an 
educated  farmer — educated  enough,  at  least,  to  fill  the 
Creator's  purpose  in  him,  and  that  should  be  enough 
to  fill  yours. 
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Mr,  Greiner  Says: 


FEEDING  Young  Chicks. — This  is  the  time  for  rais- 
ing young  chicks  to  make  the  early  pullets  for 
fall  laying  or  the  big  early  capons.  It  is  quite 
a  trick  to  feed  them  so  they  will  grow  fast 
and  yet  remain  in  health  and  thrift.  Many  years  ago 
I  "invented"  and  published  a  recipe  of  a  cake  that  I 
fed  to  my  chicks  with  most  excellent  results,  and  which 
later  on  was  adopted  by  the  broiler-raisers  in  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  and  I  believe,  with  some  modifications, 
it  is  being  used  to  this  day.  The  recipe  called  for 
corn-meal,  bran,  middlings  and  meat-meal — or  sifted 
oatmeal  in  place  of  the  middlings — all  stirred  up 
stififly  with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  (with  a  good  dose 
of  baking-soda  mixed  into  the  meals  previous  to  mix- 
ing with  the  liquid),  and  then  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
In  feeding,  this  dry  bread  or  cake  was  slightly  mois- 
tened with  sweet  skim-milk,  and  occasionally  lightly 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Sometimes  I  still  make 
such  cake  for  my  chicks,  and  the  chicks  relish  it. 


A  Chick  Book.— A  fifty-cent  book,  "Little  Chicks," 
by  my  friend  Michael  K.  Boyer,  has  been  added  to  our 
poultry  literature.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only 
treatise  entirely  and  specially  devoted  to  the  successful 
care  of  chicks.  For  the  first  ten  days  friend  Boyer 
recommends  bread-crumbs  slightly  moistened  with 
milk,  and  all  the  better  if  alternated  with  rolled  oats  also 
moistened  with  milk.  A  trough  of  dry  bran  kept  in  the 
coop  of  brooder  will  be  relished  by  the  little  chicks,  dry 
bran  being  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  preventives  of 
bowel  trouble.  A  box  of  granulated  charcoal  should 
also  be  placed  within  reach.  A  little  hard-boiled  egg 
mixed  with  bread-crumbs  is  relished,  but  should  not 
be  fed  too  liberally,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  bowel  trouble. 
In  cases  of  the  latter,  raw  egg  mixed  with  bread- 
crumbs is  very  healing.  After  ten  days  wean  the 
chicks  to  an  occasional  mess  of  whole  wheat,  and  later 
on  cracked  corn.  My  own  practice  is  to  get  the  chicks 
used  to  free  rations  of  whole  wheat  early  in  life. 


Chicks  Raised  by  Hens. — People  who  raise  chicks 
in  the  old-fashioned,  natural  way  are  often  advised  to 
double  up  the  broods,  giving  twenty  or  twenty-five 
newly  hatched  chicks  to  one  hen  to  take  care  of,  and 
let  the  other  hen  go  back  upon  another  sitting  of  eggs, 
or  break  her  of  sitting  and  let  her  go  to  laying  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  I  would,  rather  give  ten 
chicks  to  a  hen  than  fifteen  or  more.  If  a  hen  has  a 
large  brood,  she  is  sure  to  kill  a  number  of  them  by 
stepping  on  them  while  small  or  crowding  in  a  crowded 
coop  W'hen  larger.  A  large  percentage  of  chicks 
hatched  under  hens  and  brought  up  by  hens  are  an- 
nually lost  in  just  this  way.  At  this  time  we  usually 
have  a  lot  of  broody  hens,  anyway.  Often  the  best 
way  to  break  a  hen  of  sitting  is  to  give  her  six  or 
eight  chicks  to  take  care  of  for  a  while,  and  then  take 
her  away  and  shut  her  up  in  a  coop  by  herself,  or  in 
a  small  yard  with  a  rooster,  until  she  is  ready  to  think 
of  her  proper  business'  again — that  of  laying  eggs. 


Grape-juice. — For  many  years  I  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  as  a  most  whole- 
some and  pleasant  beverage.  It  has  served  me  as  food 
and  medicine,  and  my  only  regret  has  been  that  I 
could  not  afford,  on  account  of  expense,  to  use  it  as 
a  daily  drink  for  myself  and  family.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  I  seldom  pass  a  stand  where  grape-juice 
is  for  sale  without  taking  a  glass.  A  news-item  which 
was  making  the  rounds  of  the  papers  a  few  weeks  ago 
stated  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  unfermented  grape- 
juice  put  into  a  tumblerful  of  water  containing  live 
typhoid-fever  germs  will  kill-  them  in  short  order,  al- 
though it  did  not  seem  to  be  settled  whether  this  action 
was  due  to  the  germicidal  power  of  the  juice  itself  or 
of  some  preservative  that  might  have  been  used  in 
its  preparation.  I  hope  that  this  may  be  true  in  one 
way  or  another.  For  the  present,  with  typhoid  fever 
all  around  us,  and  with  epidemics  in  Ithaca  and  other 
places,  I  would  not  drink  suspected  or  suspicious  water 
even  with  grape-juice  in  it,  unless  such  water  was 
boiled  first.  It  will  be  safe  to  drink  grape-juice  prop- 
erly put  up.  Grape-juice,  to  keep  for  a  long  time  and 
retain  all  its  health-giving  qualities,  is  simply  heated 
to  above  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit 
without  actually  coming  to  the  boiling-point,  and  held 
at  that  temperature  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  bottled 
or  canned  while  hot,  and  hermetically  sealed.  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  for  the  people  at  large  if  they  were 
to  use  such  a  gratifying,  thirst-allaying  beverage  in 
place  of  the  fermented  drinks  now  so  freely  indulged  in. 


Grapes  in  Health  and  Sickness. — My  exper- 
imental vineyard  of  about  one  hundred  varieties,  the 
leading  ones  represented  by  perhaps  half  a  dozen  vines 
each,  has  given  me  many  times  the  grapes  every  sea- 
son that  I  could  possibly  use  in  the  family,  so  that 
I  had  to  give  away  or  sell  my  surplus  to  neighbors 
and  friends.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  canned 
a  lot  of  grapes  and  some  other  seedy  and  skinny  fruits 
in  my  now  favorite  way  of  canning  currants;  namely, 
by  putting  the  fresh  fruit  through  the  "fruit-press," 
thus  getting  rid  of  seeds  and  skins,  and  retaining  only 
the  pulp  and  the  juice  for  heating  and  canning.  Grapes 
thus  canned  are  simply  delicious — a  little  thicker  and 
richer  than  the  comrnercial  unfermented  "grape-juice," 
but  undoubtedly  as  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Grape 
pulp  and  juice  are  not  simply  a  relish,  but  a  food. 
The  chemical  analyses  of  unfermented  grape-juice 
and  mother's  milk  is  almost  exactly  identical.  This 
year,  provided  I  have  the  grapes  (and  a  failure  of  that 
fruit  is  a  rare  exception),  I  shall  have  a  good  lot  of 
grapes  canned  in  the  same  way  I  canned  them  last 
year — in  fact,  dozens  of  cans,  so  that  I  can  have  this 
delicious  jam  or  juice  almost  daily  on  my  table.  I 
am  convinced,  too,  that  in  unfermented  grape-juice 
we  have  possibly  the  best  article  of  steady  diet  for 
typhoid-fever  patients — safer  in  some  cases  than  milk — 
indeed,  so  fully  convinced,  that  if  I  were  attacked  by 
that  treacherous  malady  myself,  I  would,  with  or 
without  the  physician's  consent  or  advice,  put  myself 
on  an  almost  exclusive  diet  of  grape-juice,  and  risk 
the  consequences.  In  cases  in  my  own  family,  phy- 
sicians have  allowed  or  advised  prune-juice  to  be  given 
occasionally,  but  I  did  not  then  think  of  leaving  oft 
the  milk  and  the  stimulants  and  using  natural  grape- 
juice  both  as  food  and  stimulant.  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
vail on  physicians  to  make  more  extended  trials  with 
grape-juice.  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  generally  adopted  as 
food,  etc.,  in  time,  and  I  desire  to  record  this  prediction. 


Improving  an  Orchard. — My  friend  J.  J.  Hale,  the 
"peach  king"  of  Connecticut  and  Georgia,  stated  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Niagara  County  Farmers' 
Club  that  the  older  he  grows  the  less  commercial 
fertilizers  he  uses  and  the  more  firmly  he  believes  in 
tillage.  I  am  a  believer  in  tillage — in  thorough  tillage 
— myself,  but  we  cannot  always  depend  on  it  alto- 
gether. It  hinges  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If 
the  orchard  soil  is  poor,  impoverished  by  cropping 
with  grain,  hoed  crops,  or  by  the  removal  of  hay,  this 
condition  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  short  wood- 
growth  made  by  the  trees,  by  the  small  and  yellowish 
leaves  and  dwarfed  fruit.  In  such  cases  plant-foods 
should  be  applied  in  addition  to  tillage.  The  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  has  used  the  following  mix- 
ture, in  the  quantity  given,  to  each  acre:  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  dried  blood,  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  will  make  half  a 
ton  of  the  mixture,  which  will  cost  about  thirteen 
dollars,  a  comparatively  small  sum  when  we  consider 
that  a  single  large  apple-tree  or  two  fair-sized  Bartlett- 
pear  trees  will  often  yield  enough  fruit  to  bring  that 
amount  of  money.  This  half-ton  would  furnish  to  the 
land  about  thirty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  about  ninety 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about  sixty-three  or 
sixty-four  pounds  of  potash — enough  to  last,  with  till- 
age and  cover-cropping,  for  a  series  of  years  and  a 
number  of  full  crops.  In  Bulletin  No.  83  issued  by  the 
station  named,  Prof.  Fred.  W.  Card  says,  "Much  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  done  with  fertilizers,  but 
there  must  still  be  much  guesswork  in  their  use.  No 
one  can  tell  the  farmer  just  what  his  land  needs — the 
soil  must  give  the  answer.  A  neglected  orchard  like 
this  needs  nitrogen.  Its  lack  of  thrift  and  small 
amount  of  growth  prove  it.  In  well-managed  orchards, 
with  soil  of  ordinary  fertility,  nitrogen  can  be  supplied 
by  leguminous  cover-crops.  It  can  be  supplied  in  the 
same  way  in  the  neglected  orchard  when  once  under 
way.  In  the  beginning  of  the  improvement,  nitrate  of 
soda  or  manure  will  help  to  get  the  growth  desired." 


Mr.  Grundy  Says: 


ROADS. — For  nearly  two  months  the  roads  have, 
been  practically  impassable.  Often  I  have  seen 
four  horses  drawing  a  spring-wagon  with  three 
or  four  men  in  it,  who  were  compelled  to  go 
to  town  for  groceries.  Many  times  during  this  mud 
blockade  the  town  people  have  told  me  that  there  was 
not  an  egg  or  pound  of  butter  to  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  stores.  There  were  lots  of  both  on  the  farms, 
but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  town  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  people.  I  have  seen  the  roads 
as  bad  as  they  are  now,  but  not  for  a  long  time,  and 
a  remedy  seems  afar  off.  Naturally  the  good-roads 
question  has  again  been  brought  to  the  front,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  a  remedy  that  is  acceptable. 
Where  gravel  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  the 
problem  can  be  easily  solved. 

Many  people  have  come  to  think  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  is  the  trolley  road.  Quite  a  large  number 
are  satisfied  that  good  roads  can  be  constructed  from 
burnt  clay — that  is,  clay  burned  like  bricks.  They 
contend  that  clay  is  the  most  abundant  and  cheap 
material  we  have,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
establish  kilns  a  few  miles  apart,  have  the  clay  molded 
by  machinery  into  such  forms  as  can  be  used  in  build- 
ing roads,  and  burned  like  bricks.  I  have  seen  sections 
of  road  repaired  with  brickbats  and  broken  tiles,  and 
when  the  surface  was  worn  smooth  they  made  a  good, 
hard  road.  The  advocates  of  this  method  of  building 
roads  are  in  favor  of  having  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, and  paying  for  it  by  assessments  on  the  lands 
benefited,  the  same  as  is  now  done  in  drainage  dis- 
tricts. So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
sensible  plan  advanced,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
practicable.  The  road  would  need  to  be  constructed 
in  a  scientific  manner  by  an  expert  road-builder.  It 
would  not  do  to  dump  this  material  into  the  mud,  as 
is  now  often  done  by  road-overseers  in  filling  up  bad 
ruts,  but  it  would  need  to  be  put  on  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  road-bed  that  would  pack  together 
and  hold  up  heavy  loads  under  any  conditions. 


Good  from  Evil. — Talking  with  a  merchant  in 
town  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
declare  that  he  thought  the  mud  blockade  would 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  both  town 
and  country.  "If  the  roads  had  been  good  all  winter," 
said  he,  "the  farmers  would  have  rushed  in  the  great 
crop  of  corn  they  grew  last  year,  and  sold  it,  and 
things  would  have  boomed  in  a  manner  never  before 
known  in  the  great  corn  belt.  They  would  have 
bought  almost  everything  in  sight,  and  gone  into 
debt  for  things  out  of  sight,  and  next  summer  we 
would  have  had  to  'carry'  them  five  or  six  months  for 
what  they  had  to  have.  Now,  as  it  is,  they  have  been 
unable  to  market  their  corn,  and  they  still  have  most 
of  it.  The  planting-season  is  just  about  here,  and 
they  will  have  to  hustle  to  get  in  their  crops  before 
they  can  haul  in  their  corn,  and 'as  a  consequence  the 
crop  will  come  in  here  along  between  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  money  they  get  for  it  will  be  spent 
for  things  they  need  and  will  be  of  use  to  them.  What 
they .  buy  they  will  have  money  to  pay  for,  and  we 
will  not  be  compelled  to  wait  five  or  six  months,  and 
probably  longer,  for  a  settlement.  The  mud  blockade 
has  restrained  them  from  buying  things  they  really  do 
not  need  and  can  very  well  get  along  without.  Be- 
sides this,  they  have  yet  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  feed 
for  their  stock — grain  to  carry  over,  on  which  to  fatten 
their  hogs  and  cattle  next  fall  if  it  should  happen  that 
this  should  be  a  bad  crop  year.  I  think  the  prospect 
for  a  steady  trade  is  now  good  for  this  year." 


Solved  the  Problem. — One  of  the  most  quiet  and 
inoffensive  little  fellows  I  know  happened  to  live  next 
to  a  great,  overbearing,  rough  party  who  has  no  re- 
spect whatever  for  the  rights  and  comforts  of  others. 
Tlie  rough  party  ordered  the  little  man  to  build  a 
hog-tight  fence  between  them.  Then,  as  he  lived  near 
the  fence,  he  used  it  for  one  side  of  his  hog-yard. 
For  his  part  of  the  division-fence  he  planted  a  hedge, 
and  when  trimming  it  he  would  let  the  brush  that  fell 
on  the  little  man's  side  stay  there  until  the  latter  piled 
it  up  and  burned  it.  The  little  man  told  me  his  tale 
of  woe,  and  asked  what  he  had  best  do.  I  advised  him 
to  plant  a  belt  of  forest-trees  close  along  the  line, 
planting  two  rows  of  golden  willow  ne.xt  the  line,  then 
four  rows  of  tatalpa,  and  finish  with  two  rows  of  white 
ash.  He  did  so,  and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
wrath  of  the  other  party.  The  trees  grew  apace,  and 
shut  the  rough  neighbor  entirely  out  of  view,  and 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  get  his  hedge-brush 
on  the  little  man's  land,  and  what  he  did  throw  there 
did  no  harm.  As  the  trees  towered  up,  the  growth  of 
the  hedge  was  slackened,  and  there  soon  was  no  brush 
to  be  thrown,  for  none  grew  on  that  side.  The  result 
was  that  the  rough  party  sold  out  to  get  away  from 
those  trees.  The  new  neighbor  cut  out  the  remnants 
of  the  hedge,  and  built  a  good  fence  in  its  place,  buying 
some  of  the  little  man's  trees  for  posts.  The  belt  of 
trees,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  now  being  thinned 
out  for  posts  and  fire-wood.  The  willows  have  all 
come  down,  and  made  such  a  large  supply  of  fire-wood 
that  the  planter  informs  me  in  a  letter  that  he  has 
planted  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rough  land  to  willow. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Express  or 
Post-offlce  Mouey-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  iK/ien  neither 
of  these  can  tie  pi  ocured,  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.    Do  not  send  checks  on  bants  in  S7nall  towns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelope  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  In 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  it  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "  yellow  label "  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus :  Aprl903  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  April,  1903 ;  Mayl903,  to  May,  1903,  and  so  on. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
reuevral.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  0/  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  comintj  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper 
continued  and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 

Ahcays  name  your  post-office. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OUR  Friends  in  tite 
Soil. — As  we  learn 
more  and  more  about 
the  soil,  we  can  use 
our  land  to  better  advantage. 
In  my  boyhood  days  very  in- 
telligent, successful  farmers 
talked  about  "resting"  their  fields  just  as  they  talked 
about  resting  their  horses.  They  did  not  know  much 
about  plant-food  and  plant-growth,  but  the  soil  was 
comparatively  new,  and  produced  well.  Then  came  a 
very  general  knowledge  that  the  plants  required  cer- 
tain mineral  elements,  and  we  learned  of  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  to  supply  any  elements  that 
seemed  to  be  lacking.  But  the  whole  matter  was 
puzzling  when  the  chemists  reported  that  any  fair  soil 
contained  tons  of  each  element  found  in  a  fertilizer. 
Why  were  yields  not  satisfactory  if  the  plant-food  was 
there?  Now  we  are  learning  that  the  food  for  a  plant 
must  be  prepared  for  it — worked  over  by  various  agen- 
cies in  the  soil.  We  must  cook,  chew  and  digest  our 
own  food  before  our  systems  can  get  the  nourishment 
from  it,  and  the  plant  must  have  its  food  prepared  for  it. 


All  Over  the  Farm 


Bacteria. — Some  of  us  scare  at  new  and  hard 
prds,  but  everything  should  have  a  name,  and  the 
me  given  to  one  great  agency  in  working  over  soil- 
aterial  and  preparing  it  for  plants  is  "bacteria."  They 
e  living  organisms  in  the  soil,  too  minute  to  be  seen 
the  naked  eye,  that  are  constantly  at  work  changing 
e  character  of  the  material  in  the  soil.  There  are 
any  kinds  of  these  organisms,  and  if  the  ones  that 
re  "friendly"  to  us  were  not  in  existence,  no  plants 
/ould  grow. 

While  these  friends  in  the  soil  are  at  work  where- 
'ver  the  conditions  are  favorable,  doing  as  much  for 
he  farmer  who  knows  nothing  of  their  existence  as 
hey  do  for  a  scientist,  yet  their  discovery  seems  to 
e  a  most  valuable  thing  to  the  farmer,  because  he  can 
ow  learn  how  to  make  conditions  favorable  to  their 
-xistence,  and  greater  fertility  results.  Much  land 
s  not  productive  simply  because  the  condition  of  the 
oil  does  not  permit  the  presence  of  these  organisms. 


carriers  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  soils  varying  in 
acidity,  aijd  airing  the  soil  thoroughly  to  sweeten  it, 
but  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to  providing  some 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  may  be  lacking,  especially  those 
that  live  on  the  roots  of  new  legumes.  This  applies 
to  alfalfa,  cow-peas,  soy-beans,  etc.  Some  station  ex- 
periments indicate  that  some  failures  with  these  crops 
when  new  to  land  are  attributed  to  the  lack  of  the 
proper  organisms  in  the  soil,  and  a  little  soil  from  a 
field  containing  them  is  used  to  make  sure  of  their  in- 
troduction. Probably  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria 
of  all  the  legumes  are  only  variations  of  one  organism, 
but  the  one  belonging  to  a  particular  legume,  like 
alfalfa,  is  best  for  it.  A  little  lime  or  stable  manure 
works  wonders  in  helping  such  bacteria  to  multiply. 

If  we  would  give  our  soils  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves by  providing  good  conditions  for  the  multiplica- 
tion and  work  of  the  soil-organisms,  they  would  do 
great  things  for  our  plants.  David. 


Wet  Land. — Some  of  them  cannot  exist  in  water- 
soaked  land.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  unproductive- 
ness of  wet  land.  It  usually  contains  a  large  amount 
of  the  very  elements  needed  by  plants,  but  the  organ- 
isms that  should  work  it  up  ready  for  use  cannot  live 
^and  multiply  in  land  continuously  saturated  with  water. 


Sour  Land. — Some  of  our  best  friends  in  the  soil 
icannot  thrive  in  sour  land.  There  are  acid  soils  that 
|cannot  be  excelled  for  natural  strength,  being  full  of 
laterial  required  by  plants,  and  yet  are  unproductive 
because  the  bacteria  cannot  live  in  them 
ind  prepare  the  food.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  no  kinds  of  these  organ- 
isms live  in  a  sour  soil.  Some  kinds 
are  at  work,  but  not  all  needed  to 
make  a  proper  ration  for  the  plants. 
The  result  is  the  failure  of  some  crops. 
Herein  comes  the  rational  use  of  lime. 
The  lime  takes  up  the  excess  of  acid, 
the  soil-bacteria  can  thrive,  and  then 
some  farmers  get  the  idea  that  the 
lime  is  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  is 
not;  but  it  does  favor  the  multiplica- 
tion of  friendly  bacteria  that  prepare 
the  material  in  the  ground  for  use. 


SOILING-CROPS 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  wasteful  practice  in 
agriculture  than  the  one  of  indiscriminate  pasturing 
of  tillable  land.  The  old  saying  that  the  animal  has 
one  mouth  to  eat  with  and  four  feet  to  tramp  with  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  waste.  The  droppings  of  the 
cow  is  another  waste  of  both  manure  and  the  land's 
present  production. 

Against  pasturing  comes  the  further  fact  that  the 
season  of  the  pasture's  best  growth  and  complete  nu- 
trition for  animals  is  a  very  short  one;  and  again,  it 
requires  three  or  more  acres  to  pasture  a  cow,  while 
by  the  intensive  soiling-system  of  successive  crops,  and 
the  silo  to  carry  the  good  work  through  the  winter,  a 
cow  may  be  kept  for  each  acre  under  cultivation  with 
more  profit  than  by  the  extensive  system  of  grazing. 

This  applies  to  small  farms  of  high-priced  land, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  East.  That  in  such  sections 
soiling  and  the  summer  silo  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  thoroughly  in  line  with  the  most  advanced 
agricultural  methods  is  but  natural.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  very  short  time  in  these  intensive  dairy-sec- 
tions we  will  find  the  summer  silo  to  a  great  extent 
supplanting  the  practice  of  soiling,  as  soiling  is  sup- 
planting that  of  pasturing;  or  at  least,  if  the  silo  does 
not  altogether  supplant  soiling,  it  will  so  far  do  it  that 
soiling  will  become  merely  supplemental  to  the  silo. 

The  crops  best  adapted  to  soiling  differ  somewhat 


worked,  the  oats  and  Can- 
ada peas  are  sown,  about 
one  and  one  half  bushels 
each  to  the  acre.  Some 
advise  to  first  sow  the  peas, 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  the  peas  are  about 
sprouting,  sow  the  oats;  but  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  the  oats  at  time  of 
sowing  peas,  for  sometimes  a  continued  rainy  spell 
interferes  with  oat-sowing  until  the  peas  are  so  much 
sprouted  that  covering  the  oats  injures  the  peas.  The 
next  crop  planted,  but  not  until  the  ground  has  warmed 
pretty  thoroughly,  is  some  of  the  early  sugar-corns. 
These  should  be  drilled  about  ten  quarts  to  the  acre, 
in  rows  thirty  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  apart,  the 
ground  being  well  manured,  and  chemical  fertilizers 
used  in  addition.  Frequent  shallow  cultivation  is  best 
for  this  corn.  The  larger-growing  true  sugar-corns, 
such  as  Stowell's  or  Mammoth,  are  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  main  crop  and  ensilage-corn  are  planted. 
After  the  ground  and  weather  are  thoroughly  warm, 
the  cow-peas  and  sorghum  are  sown — a  bushel  of 
sorghum  and  one  and  one  half  bushels  of  peas — using 
some  of  the  rank  growers  and  extensive  viners.  This 
crop  keeps  green  a  long  time,  and  can  be  used  up  until 
frost,  while  the  other  crops  lose  their  digestibility 
rapidly  after  reaching  maturity.  Sugar-corn  or  millet 
can  be  planted  on  the  land  from  which  oats  and  peas 
are  cut.  As  the  early  sugar-corn  is  cut,  the  middles 
between  the  stubbles  are  harrowed  thoroughly,  and 
Stowell's  Evergreen  sugar-corn  drilled  in  through  the 
middle  with  commercial  fertilizer  put  in  with  the  seed, 
and  a  light  coat  of  fine  manure  spread  on  top.  The 
crimson  clover  was  sown  the  August  |)efore  in  standing 
corn,  and  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  feed  to  lie  cut 
either  green  or  for  hay,  but  is  one  of  our  most  friendly 
soil-enrichers,  and  affords  a  living  covering  for  the  land 
during  fall,  winter  and  the  wasting-time  of  early  spring. 

The  beginner  at  the  soiling-system  usually  makes 
the  mistake  of  not  sowing  and  planting  extensively 
enough  or  of  not  having  such  a  succession  of  crops 
that  they  somewhat  overlap,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
mistakes,  runs  out  of  feed  or  has  to  continue  feeding 
an  overripe  crop  while  waiting  for  its  successor. 

The  leguminous  crops  seem  to  have  their  protein 
less  available  while  immature,  and  increase  their  avail- 
ability rapidly  toward  maturity,  while  in  rye,  wheat, 
corn  and  the  grasses  generally  the  protein  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  carried  in  the  green  blades,  and  is  lost  rapidly 
in  the  drying  of  the  blades.         W.  F.  McSparran. 


Droughty  Land. — Some  of  the 
most  useful  organisms  cannot  work 
without  moisture.  This  accounts  in  part 
for  the  benefit  derived  from  the  humus 
we  put  into  ground  in  sods,  etc.  The 
organic  matter  not  only  affords  ma- 
terial for  some  kinds  of  bacteria  to 
work  upon,  but  it  helps  to  hold  mois- 
ture so  that  they  can  work.  Good, 
shallow  tillage  in  midsummer  does  the 
same.  The  organisms  that  prepare 
food  for  plants  must  have  a  moist  soil. 


What  Profit? — Some  reader  may 
incline  to  ask  what  profit  there  is  in 
this  comparatively  new  knowledge 
about  soil  organisms,  or  bacteria,  that 
scientists  are  giving  us.  Did  we  not  know  that  vfct,  sour 
or  droughty  land  would  not  produce,  and  that  our  busi- 
ness was  to  correct  these  conditions?  Yes,  in  a  way. 
Our  practical  experience  has  taught  us  much  along  this 
line,  but  the  new  light  about  bacteria  encourages  me 
to  work  harder  for  improvement,  in  soil-conditions.  I 
like  to  know  the  fact  that  there  are  living  organisms 
ready  to  bring  the  dead,  inert  soil  into  fertility  if  only 
living  conditions  are  furnished  them.  I  see  more 
clearly  how  it  is  that  one  field  can  give  better  returns 
for  a  little  manure,  a  little  fertilizer  and  a  lot  of  good 
tillage  than  does  another  field.  It  is  full  of  friendly 
bacteria  because  the  condition  of  the  soil  favors.  The 
other  field  must  have  some  more  drainage,  or  humus, 
or  lime,  or  something  else,  to  make  its  soil  just  as 
friendly  to  the  organisms  that  must  digest  the  tough 
soil-material  before  the  plants  can  use  it. 


PLOWING 

Plowing  may  appear  but  mere  work  to  the  dullard 
who  knows  only  how  to  harness  a  team  and  turn  a 
furrow,  but  to  the  man  who  knows  of  the  powers  of 
heat  and  light  and  moisture,  capillarity, 
cell-structure,  evaporation,  and  all  the 
operative  functions  of  growth,  elabora- 
tion and  distribution  of  life-elements, 
plowing  is  the  consecration  of  his 
labor  to  the  blessedness  of  the  har- 
vest. W.  F.  McSparran. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

As  to  experiment  station  bulletins, 
up-to-date   conclusions   in  each 
what  practical  farmers  want. 


are 


Whenever  the  hay  or  other  fodder 
crops  are  likely  to  become  exhausted, 
they  should  be  supplemented  with 
cotton-seed  cake  or  other  similar  kinds 
of  condensed  food. 


A  proper  and  timely  query  that 
ought  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
every  progressive  farmer  before  he 
proceeds  to  put  in  a  crop  this  spring 
is  the  following  one:  "Which  of  the 
crops  grown  by  myself  or  neighbors 
proved  to  be  the  best-paying  ones 
and  left  the  land  in  the  best  condition 
for  a  succeeding  crop?" 


SoiL-iNOCULATiON. — As  we  learn  more  of  these 
things  we  shall  not  only  understand  fertilization  and 
tillage  better,  spreading  the  supply  of  stable  manure 
over  more  acres,  to  promote  bacterial  action,  rather 
than  dumping  it  heavily  on  fewer  acres,  using  different 
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in  different  sections  of  our  extensive  country,  but  for 
the  latitude  of  middle  and  southern  Pennsylvania  I 
have  found  the  most  reliable  crops  to  be  as  follows,  the 
crops  being  ready  to  cut  for  feed  in  order  of  naming: 
Fall-sown  rye,  wheat,  crimson  clover,  red  clover,  tim- 
othy, oats  and  peas,  early  sugar-corn,  medium  sugar- 
corn,  field-corn,  cow-peas  and  sorghum  or  cow-peas 
and  Kafir-corn,  second-crop  clover,  and  later  plantings 
of  sugar-corn  up  until  frost,  when  the  silo  comes  in. 

The  time  of  planting  and  quantity  of  seed  used  will 
be  important  to  the  beginner,  and  such  data  as  I  give 
may  be  changed  to  suit  localities  and  conditions.  The 
winter  rye  is  of  course  sown  in  the  fall,  and  I  like  to 
sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  order  to  get  a  finer 
growth  of  straw.  The  cutting  and  feeding  of  rye  can 
.  begin  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  rye  will  make  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  gather,  and  all  not  used  for  soiling  by  the 
time  the  rye  is  showing  first  blossoms  should  be  cut 
for  hay,  and  cured  in  the  cock.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  as  soon  as  any  quantity  of  land  is  freed 
from  a  crop  it  is  manured  and  replowed  for  another 
seasonable  crop..  -  Naturally,  after  rye,  corn  will  be 
planted.    As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 


A  change  of  base  on  the  part  of 
Atlantic  Coast  farmers  is  imperatively 
demanded  on  account  of  changed  ag- 
ricultural conditions.  Let  the  West  produce  the  corn 
and  wheat  and  the  bulk  of  our  meat  products,  but  the 
East  should  grow  more  of  the  high-priced  products  for 
consumption  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  districts. 


An  increase  in  the  permanent  pastures  in  Great 
Britain  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  igo2  over  that  of  igoi  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  pressing  need  in  thickly  settled  sections 
of  this  country  that  more  acreage  should  be  devoted 
to  pasture  and  less  to  the  production  of  grain.  This 
is  a  lesson  of  experience  that  farmers  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  should  profit  by. 


The  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  likely  to  prove  of  valuable 
service  to  practical  farmers  in  aiding  them  to  under- 
stand the  capabilities  of  the  soils  of  their  farms,  and  to 
ascertain  what  the  soil  needs  most  for  the  production 
of  the  best-paying  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  each 
locality.  The  bureau  now  has  a  force  of  over  one 
hundred  persons,  seventy-five  of  whom  have  had 
scientific  training.  *  *  * 
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Plant  Dimes — Harvest  Dollars. 

Lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
detrimental  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  The  cheapest  and  most 
available  Ammoniate  is 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Afew  cents  worth  applied  to  each  tree  will 
give  the  largest  possible  yield  of  choicest 
fruit,  returning  many  times  its  cost. 

Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  for  our  Bulle- 
tin *'Food  for  Plants,"  containing  the  views  of 
the  most  emiuent  authorities  as  to  how,  when  and 
what  to  leed  plants  for  best  commercial  results, 
information  "which  every  horticul- 
turist should  know.  It  is  FREE. 

WILLIAM  8.  MYEKS,  Otreetor, 
12  John  Street, 


The  Maule 
Book 

for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gar- 
dening who  mention  this  paper.  If  you 
want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
costs  over  $37,000.    Address  simply 

MAULE.  Philadelphia. 


Catalogue 

1903 

Tree, 


More 
r  varieties 
Fof squash 
'  have  been 
f  Introduced^ 
by  as 
■  than  by  all 
theseed  men 
of  the  United 
States  combined — 
>  theHnbbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  War- 
ren, Golden  Bronz  and  Butman,  being 
among  the  namber.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
We  sell  the  purest  grass  seed  in  the  U.  S. 

i.  I.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


®  WURLITZtR  ® 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAT 

l>est  for  ftU  bftnd  work.  No  oontiDuoos  ^ 
^pompLng.  Compressed  air  tqiib  It  to  sp'*7  t 
I  if  MTo  of  Tinea.  B07  cui  cmttj  and  operate.  ' 
I  Ail  Torklng  and  eootact  parte  of  brua.  Ijcog  I 
B  line  of  bi^b  prado  iprajen  for  vvtjj  pnrpoeo  I 
■  ■hon  ID  Catalog  K.  It  li  FREK.  Write  »«  | 
I  onoa  If  foa  wast  tbe  ageso;. 

1 E.  G.  BMWII  &  CO.,  BOCWEtTEB.  1.  T.  | 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  ean  be   secured  from  a  glTen 
quHtitj  of  applet      the  uie  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

Tbe  onlj  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  'World's  Fair.  Get  our 
Ulustr&ted  catalogue  before  bayiog, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  eilead*  Ohio. 


Insect  Exterminafioni^ 

Sbotildbe  the  aim  and  object  of  every  fmft 
^wer.  Over  ioat  hondred  miUkui  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  ia  destroyed  yearly.  Have  yoa 
Btiffer«d  in  thii  lots!  Wbyf  Why  not  FIGHT 

wiVli  OUR  SPRAY  PUMPS 

-which  do  tbe  work  aad  save  you  dollars. 

Now  18  the  time  to  prepare* 

Over  250.000  in  use.     Our  new  catalogTie  explalna 

lai.  QOOD  WIDE  AWAKE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
THE  BGKOER  MFQ.  ca,  Department  I,  CANTON,  OHIO 


SaGRAPE  VINES 

IMVarietiea.  Also  Small  PniltB,TreeB,Ae.  BeEt  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  tree.  LKWIS  BUESCU,  Fredonl»,N.X. 


GINSENG 

yonr  money.  F.  B.  MIIxLS,  Box  60,  Kose  Hill,  N.  T. 


Book  free,  telling 
how  to  invest  in 
the  GUfSEXe  in- 
dustry and  donble 


R  A  D  N  G  °'  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DiTllsl^O  cheapest,  strongest.  6,000  in  44  states. 
Book  for  stamp.  Sbawver  Broa.,  Bellefontatne,  Ohio 


(K  bestbyTesl— 78VEARS.  M  eDAV  C-^SH 
ft  WA^^■  MORE  Salesmen  r/\  I  Wetkly 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  DansviUe,  N.  V. 


Yy  ^  H  L I A  S       '>^'"^*        P?n- American  Gold 


Medal.    H.  F.  Bart,  Taunton,  Saiis. 


Gardening 

By  T.  GREINER 


HIDING  Plants  from  Bugs. — Some 
one  suggests  planting  four  or  five 
onion-plants  in  a  ring  around  the 
spot  where  a  week  or  two  later 
it  is  intended  to  plant  a  hill  of  squashes 
or  other  vines  subject  to  bug  or  beetle 
attacks.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of 
having  tried  this.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
things  have  been  suggested  and  tried  in 
this  way — buckwheat,  turnips,  radishes, 
beans,  etc.  Sometimes  such  plantings  ap- 
peared to  be  effective  in  keeping  the  bee- 
tles and  bugs  away,  and  then  again  the 
bugs  and  beetles  managed  to  find  the 
squash,  melon  and  cucumber  plants  just 
the  same.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  insects. 
When  they  are  not  very  plentiful,  almost 
any  device  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  the  squash-plants  from  sight  or 
smell  may  prove  effective  in  keeping  the 
marauders  away,  but  if  they  come  in  vast 
hordes,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  with 
good  healthy  appetites,  they  will  destroy 
the  plantation  despite  all  such  precautions. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  onion-plants  again. 


Covering  Melon-plants. — A  reader 
in  South  Carolina,  who  intends  to  plant 
a  big  patch  of  watermelons,  asks  for  some 
device  to  cover  the  hills  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  late  frost  or  from  bugs. 
He  has  tried  to  raise  the  plants  on  in- 
verted sods,  in  boxes,  etc.,  under  glass, 
and  then  transplanting  to  open  ground. 
The  plants  grow  all  right  under  the  glass 
protection,  but  seldom  do  well  after  their 
transfer  to  the  open  field.  This  latter  is 
a  common  experience.  The  plants,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  handled 
and  transplanted,  receive  a  severe  check, 
from  which  it  may  take  them  a  long  time 
to  recover,  especially  if  bugs  and  beetles 
get  at  them  besides.  For  a  few  hills  it 
might  do  to  plant  seed  somewhat  early 
in  open  ground,  and  cover  each  hill  with 
a  muslin  protector.  For  field  operations 
these  muslin  protectors  are  probably  too 
expensive,  and  I  doubt  that  they  are  of 
much  help  anyway.  Possibly  we  might 
stick  a  couple  of  sticks,  bent  in  bow- 
shape,  crosswise  over  the  hill,  so  as  to 
form  a  support  for  a  piece  of  muslin 
simply  laid  over  and  held  down  to  the 
ground  by  a  few  small  stones  or  clods, 
but  really  there  is  nothing  like  planting 
in  rich  soil  when  the  weather  has  become 
thoroughly  settled,  pushing  the  plants 
right  along  by  good  cultivation,  keeping 
the  vine  enemies  off  by  frequent  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green,  and  occasionally  dusting  with 
a  mixture  of  tobacco-dust  and  bone-meal. 


Cabbages. — The  cabbage  industry  in 
this  county  used  to  be  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  in  worse  shape  than  ever  before. 
Growers,  after  w-intering  the  crop,  can 
only  secure  about  three  dollars  a  ton, 
which  of  course  is  a  losing  figure.  It 
may  be  considered  settled  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  number  of  acres  grown 
last  year  will  be  planted  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  rule,  it  should  be  a 
good  year  to  plant  cabbages  for  profit. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  shall  have 
such  a  plethora  of  cabbages  again  this 
coming  fall,  and  the  crop  may  possibly  be 
profitable.  It  may  be  a  blessing,  how- 
ever, rather  than  otherwise,  if  cabbages 
are  not  made  such  a  prominent  and  gen- 
eral crop,  as  they  exhaust  the  land  of 
potash  more  quickly  than  anything  that 
can  be  grown,  fruit  not  excepted. 


Strawberries  in  Kansas. — A  reader 
in  Kansas  writes  me  as  follows:  "Here, 
where  we  plant  acres  and  acres  of 
strawberries,  we  prepare  the  ground  in 
good  shape,  then  take  a  two-horse  marker 
that  marks  out  three  rows  at  a  time  and 
four  feet  wide,  and  set  the  plants  not 
less  than  thirty  to  forty-eight  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  For  Brandywine,  which 
makes  few  plants,  thirty  inches  apart  is 
about  right.  Michel's  Early,  Excelsior, 
Ridgeway,  etc.,  when  set  forty-eight 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  will  make  a  fully 
matted  row.  H.  W.  Graham,  of  Mary- 
land, who  set  eleven  hundred  plants  on 
a  fourth  of  an  acre,  the  rows  being  five 
feet  wide  and  the  plants  set  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  shipped  one  hundred  and  five 
sixty-quart  crates  as  the  product,  or  at  the 


rate  of  twenty  thousand  two  hundred 

quarts  to  the  acre.  We  don't  want  any 
two  and  one  half  to  three  feet  rows,  with 
plants  set  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  a  few  small,  pale  berries 
that  go  begging  at  five  cents  a  quart 
box.  We  want  plenty  of  room  to  let  in 
the  sunlight,  and  give  us  the  great  big 
berries,  and  lots  of  them." 


The  Mulch  for  Str.wberries. — I  do 
believe  in  mulching  strawberries,  and  in 
mulching  them  heavily,  too.  However,  if 
you  should  once  use  manure  that  is  full 
of  weed  or  grass  seed,  you  will  not  be 
apt  to  repeat  it  very  soon.  One  dose  will 
be  fully  enough.  My  favorite  mulching- 
material  has  been  corn-stalks  cut  in  inch 
lengths,  or  pine  "needles,"  and  sometimes 
old,  thoroughly  rotted  sawdust  or  shav- 
ings. Clean  straw,  however,  will  do  very 
well,  and  so  will  marsh-hay.  As  a  win- 
ter protection  marsh-hay  has  the  one 
objection  that  a  heavy  wind  will  often 
roll  it  up  and  carry  it  off  the  field  or  all 
in  a  heap.  Mr.  Tice,  of  Oswego,  stated 
that  the  growers  in  his  vicinity  make  it  a 
practice  to  sow  barley  in  their  strawberry- 
fields  about  September  ist,  using  two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  barley 
comes  up  quickly,  and  grows  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  high  before  winter.  It 
shelters  the  plants,  and  possibly  checks 
their  growth  at  the  proper  time.  The 
winter  kills  it,  so  that  it  is  not  in  the 
way  the  following  season. 


It  can  be  grown  from  seed,  which  should 
be  gathered  in  the  autumn,  mixed  with 
sand  or  loam,  and  buried  outdoors.  It 
will  seldom  start  until  a  year  from  the 
following  spring.  It  grows  very  slowly, 
and  I  doubt  if  many  of  those  who  are 
attempting  the  culture  of  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  at  State  College,  Center  County, 
has  recently  published  an  interesting  bul- 
letin of  .their  experience  with  this  plant, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  write  there 
for  a  copy,  as  you  are  entitled  to  it,  being 
a  resident  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


Setting  Strawberry-plants.  —  Our 
Kansas  reader  says:  "For  setting  straw- 
berry-plants I  use  a  clean,  bright  spade, 
striking  it  into  the  ground  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  raise  up  the 
handle,  while  a  boy  with  plants  on  my 
left  takes  a  plant  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  a  little  throw  or  shake,  puts  the  plant 
under  the  spade,  being  careful  to  hold 
the  crown  of  the  plant  at  the  top  of  the 
ground  while  the  spade  is  drawn  out.  I 
then  set  the  ball  of  my  foot  just  in  front 
of  the  plant,  pressing  it  down  hard.  We 
never  lose  a  plant,  and  set  one  thousand 
in  seventy  minutes.   No  trowel  for  me!" 


Applying  Fertilizer. — Mr.  Tice  rec- 
ommends the  following  method  of  apply- 
ing fertilizers  to  strawberry-rows:  Take 
a  common  grain-bag,  and  tie  the  two  ends 
together  in  the  same  way  as  is  done 
when  the  bag  is  to  be  hung  over  the 
shoulder  for  sowing  grain  by  hand.  Cut 
a  hole  in  the  lower  corner,  and  fasten  to 
this  corner  some  sort  of  tin  tube,  or  a 
baking-powder  can  with  the  bottom  taken 
out.  Then  let  the  fertilizer  run  out  of 
this  tube.  You  can  regulate  the  quantity 
by  hand  as  may  be  needed.  Walk  along 
the  strawberry-rows,  and  let  the  fertilizer 
run  out  in  the  quantity  you  wish. 


Fruit'  Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


A Correction.  —  In  some  of  the 
printed  copies  of  the  March  isth 
issue  there  is  an  error  under 
"Yield  of  Strawberries."  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  quarts"  should  read 
"one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels." 


Eggs  of  Lice. — J.  C,  Spearfish,  S.  D. 
The  twig  of  the  apple-tree  received  is 
very  much  infested  with  the  little  slimy 
winter  eggs  of  plant-lice.  It  is  common 
to  thus  find  them  in  winter  in  such  places. 
In  the  spring  these  eggs  hatch,  and  the 
lice  may  spread  for  long  distances  in  the 
wind.  Some  lice  that  do  not  infest  the 
apple  seem  to  find  congenial  winter  quar- 
ters on  its  twigs.  There  is  no  scale  on 
the  twigs  which  you  sent. 


Best  Raspberry — Ginseng. — V.  R. 
W.,  -Atlantic,  Pa.  I  think  the  most  prom- 
ising raspberry  to-day  for  general  plant- 
ing is  the  variety  known  as  King.  It 
seems  to  be  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  good  color,  separates  read- 
ily from  the  bush,  and  holds  its  color 
well.  With  me  the  Loudon  has  produced 
more  fruit,  but  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  fruit  cannot  be  picked  until  the 
berries  are  fully  ripe,  on  which  account 
some  of  our  best  growers  object  to  it. 
Where  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
Marlboro  can  be  grown,  it  is  probably  the 
most  profitable  variety  for  marketing,  al- 
though it  is  low  in  quality.  Ginseng  is 

a  native  of  most  of  the  Northern  states. 


Sapsucker.— J.  M.,  Anchor,  111.  The 
piece  of  bark  which  you  inclosed  has 
been  injured  by  a  woodpecker. .  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  the  woodpecker 
known  as  sapsucker,  which  makes  these 
holes  simply  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  small  insects  which  come  to  them  to 
feed  on  the  sap.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
destroy  this  bird,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome.  The  best  treat- 
ment for  wounds  of  this  kind,  where  they 
are  bad,  is  to  cover  with  grafting-wax. 


Soap  to  Prevent  Borers  from  En- 
tering Trees.— J.  R.  C,  Marshall,  Okla. 
By  quicklime  I  mean  the  ordinary  lime 
that  is  used  by  masons.  We  speak  of  it 
as  being  quick,  as  distinguished  from 
slaked  lime,  which  has  had  water  added 
to  it.  For  soft  soap  I  would  always  pre- 
fer soap  made  in  the  old-fashioned  way — 
that  is,  with  grease  and  potash  lye.  I 
know  that  this  is  difficult  to  get,  but  you 
can  use  bar  soap  softened  with  water, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
You  would  find  that  one  half  whale-oil 
soap  would  be  even  better  than  all  bar 
soap.    Apply  during  June  and  July. 


Winter-flowering  Petunias. — L.  H., 
Doehill,  Va.  Double  petunias,  or  single 
ones,  either,  for  that  matter,  seem  to 
bloom  best  in  winter  when  the  seed  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
plants  given  plenty  of  pot-room  until  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  roots 
should  be  allowed  to  become  crowded. 
They  should  be  given  plenty  of  bright 
sunlight  and  moderate  amounts  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  almost  any  of  the 
petunias  will  produce  flowers  by  the  first 
of  January.  I  think  the  single  white  pe- 
tunias have  given  me  better  results  in 
winter  than  any  of  the  double  kinds. 


Codling  -  moth  —  Arkansas  Exper- 
iment Station  —  Barn-yard  Manure 
FOR  Fruit-trees. — L.  D.,  Bardstown, 
Ark.  In  order  to  keep  the  codling-moth 
out  of  the  apple  (and  it  is  the  larva  of 
this  to  which  I  think  you  refer  as  a  little 
white  worm)  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers 
and  before  the  apples  turn  downward. 
For  this  purpose  use  Paris  green  in  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one  hundred 

and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  In  regard  to 

peach-trees,  I  do  not  know  to  what  little 
white  worm  you  refer,  and  would  suggest 
that  you  address  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
same  to  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, at  Fayetteville,  Ark.  Barn-yard 

manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  friut- 
trees  and  grape-vines,  especially  where 
these  are  grown  on  worn-out  soils. 


Currant- WORM.  —  J.  R.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  currant-worm.  This  in- 
sect winters  over  in  protected  places,  and 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  reaching  it 
by  anything  that  can  be  done  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  applica- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  the  roots  that 
would  be  at  all  effective.  If  you  make  the 
applications  of  white  hellebore  or  Paris 
green  in  water  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  show  at  all,  and  do  not 
wait  until  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  you 
will  have  no  serious  trouble  in  holding 
these  worms  in  check.  The  reason  why 
you  fail  to  kill  them  all  is  that  you  are 
probably  not  careful  enough  to  apply  the 
hellebore  over  the  whole  bush.  If  in  the 
early  spring  you  look  sharp,  you  will  no- 
tice, generally  near  the  middle  of  the 
bush,  that  there  are  some  leaves  with 
small  holes  in  them.  On  examining 
these  closely,  you  will  find  the  green 
worms  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
At  this  time  they  have  just  begun  to  eat, 
and  a  single  leaf  will  have  a  large  colony 
on  it.  If  the  poison  is  applied  then  there 
will  be  no  serious  trouble  in  holding  this 
pest  in  check.  I  know  of  no  insect  which 
is  more  easily  checked  by  insecticides. 
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SOFT  HORSES  IN  SPRING 

MOST  farm-horses  are  idle  during 
winter,  and  go  into  spring  work 
with  soft  muscles.  At  this  time 
they  need  more  care  than  many 
owners  will  give.  Work  pushes,  and  the 
feeling  is  that  the  teams  must  pay  for  the 
winter's  feed  by  helping  to  get  ground  in 
order  for  spring  planting  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  horses 
that  they  have  been  made  soft  by  months 
of  inactivity,  and  they  must  be  seasoned 

■  to  the  hard  work  if  the  owner  would  treat 
'  them  fairly.    It  is  poor  policy  to  become 

■  so  interested  in  the  new  season's  work 
that  the  horses  are  pushed  beyond  their 
strength,  cutting  down  the  fiesh  that  a 
winter's  feeding  has  made.  A  few  days' 
severe  labor  in  the  first  warm  spell  of 
spring  can  cut  flesh  that  heavy  feeding 
throughout  the  summer  will  not  replace. 
Moderation  in  work  the  first  few  weeks 
is  repaid  by  a  more  moderate  grain  bill 
later  on,  and  by  more  hard  work  for  the 
season  taken  as  a  whole. 

Wintering  farm-horses  on  a  cheap, 
bulky  ration  may  be  all  right  for  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  I  believe  they  need  a 
rest  from  heavy  grain-feeding;  but  the 
month  previous  to  the  opening  of  spring 
work  the  horses  should  be  given  a  good 
grain  ration.  Nothing  else  puts  on  the 
flesh  that  stays  with  them  when  the  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  must  be  done.  They 
should  be  made  to  shed  their  old  coat  of 
hair  early.  A  bran  mash,  a  double-hand- 
ful of  oil-meal  a  day  and  vigorous  use  of 
the  currycomb  will  bring  this  about.  The 
animal  that  gets  no  lax^.tive  food  and  lit- 
tle grooming,  and  must  wait  for  the  heavy 
sweating  in  the  furrow  to  start  its  old 
coat,  cannot  do  full  work  and  keep  in 
good  flesh.  There  is  a  lot  of  virtue  in 
grooming — it  is  to  the  horse  what  the 
bath  is  to  its  owner. 

Start  the  season  with  the  collars  tight. 
I  Draw  the  hames  in  snugly  to  the  neck, 
so  that  the  collar  has  no  play.  Then  if 
"  there  is  sufficient  length  to  permit  free 
breathing,  the  horse  has  room  enough. 
Wide  collars,  loose  at  the  top,  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  a  sore  shoulder.  The 
skin  on  the  shoulders  of  young  horses 
should  be  toughened  before  the  work  be- 
gins by  thorough  bathing  with  any  good 
wash.  Where  white-oak  trees  are  at 
hand,  a  cheap  and  good  wash  is  made  by 
boiling  the  bark  in  water.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  continued  for  a  few  weeks 
'  after  the  beginning  of  hard  worl<:.  The 
sweat  on  the  shoulders  should  be  washed 
out  every  night  with  plenty  of  cold  water. 
Salt  water  is  especially  good.  David. 


EMMER 


This  grain,  which  is  now  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota,  and  which  some 
seedsmen  are  advertising  as  speltz,  be- 
longs to  the  group  of  wheats  known 
botanically  as  "Triticum  dicoccum."  On 
account  of  its  large  yield,  hardiness, 
drought-resisting  qualities  and  value  as 
feed  for  stock,  there  is  likely  to  be  quite 
a  demand  for  the  seed.  It  is  said  to  be 
as  good  for  feeding  purposes  as  barley, 
^nd  equal  to,  or  better  than,  oats.  It  is 
largely'  cultivated  in  some  sections  of 
Europe,  more  especially  in  Wiirtemburg 
and  Switzerland. 

Emmer  differs  from  wheat  in  appear- 
ance, as  each  grain  is  inclosed  in  a 
husk,  and  although  most  of  the  beards  are 
broken  ofif  when  it  is  threshed,  the  grain 
still  remains  inclosed  in  the  chafif,  which 
must  be  removed  before  flour  can  be 
made  from  it.  The  husks  are  rubbed  of? 
at  the  flouring-mills,  which  have  a  pair 
of  stones  for  that  purpose.  While  emmer 
yields  a  little  less  flour  than  wheat,  the 
flour  is  said  to  be  finer  and  whiter,  and 
is  much  used  by  confectioners.  The 
bread  from  it  is  of  a  drier  nature  than 
that  made  from  the  improved  varieties 
of  wheat. 

Emmer  is  generally  sown  or  drilled  in 
very  early  in  the  spring,  but  can  be 
successfully  grown  if  the  seeding  is  done 
in  September  or  October  south  of  the 
(fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
■  Emmer  is  so  much  less  liable  to 
disease  than  ordinary  wheat  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  a  trial  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states.    The  adhering  husk  is  not 


objectionable  when  the  grain  is  fed  to 
stock.  It  may  therefore  prove  as  val- 
uable an  addition  to  Southern  products 
as  the  winter  rust-proof  oats,  which  is 
now  so  extensively  grown  in  the  cotton- 
producing  states. 

Emmer  is  known  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington as  corn-wheat,  where  it  is  said 
to  produce  more  than  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Each  grain  is  said  to  be  as  large 
as  two  of  wheat,  and  has  a  decided  corn- 
meal  flavor  rather  than  the  sweetish  taste 
of  ordinary  wheat.  Its  fattening-qual- 
ities  are  regarded  as  being  fully  equal  to 
those  of  corn,  and  it  is  being  much  used 
as  a  substitute  for  corn  north  of  the  corn- 
growing  belt  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Carleton,  Cerealist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  has  examined  samples  of  the 
so-called  corn-wheat,  says  of  it:  "This 
grain  is  Polish  wheat.  It  has  been  used 
to  make  macaroni  flour,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  generally  consid- 
ered as  good  as  the  true  macaroni 
wheats.  It  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  group.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
good  as  food  for  hogs,  and  possibly  even 
for  horses  and  cattle,  but  certainly  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  merit  the  great 
reputation  received  through  the  press." 


A  BARN  OF  CONCRETE 

My  concrete  barn,  built  over  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  There  are  two  important  things 
in  the  construction — plenty  of  stones  and 
an  abundance  of  good  creek-gravel.  If 
these  two  materials  are  close  at  hand, 
concrete  buildings  can  be  put  up  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind,  and  they  are  far 
more  desirable. 

My  barn  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  sixty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  with  a  partition  wall  which 
runs  the  entire  length  on  one  side,  where 
I  had  silos  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
tons  arranged  in  the  building.  I  set  my 
studding  wherever  walls  were  to  be  built, 
and  inside  placed  boxes  made  of  two 
ten-inch  hemlock  boards,  which  were 
filled  with  concrete,  and  moved  up  the 
studding  daily  and  filled  again,  this  pro- 
cess being  continued  until  the  walls  were 
completed. 

The  proportions  were  as  follows:  One 
barrel  of  lime,  one  barrel  of  Rosendale 
cement  and  twelve  barrels  of  creek-gravel. 
This  material  was  mixed  in  mortar-beds. 
The  cement  was  not  put  in  until  the  lime 
was  slaked  and  the  gravel  added,  then  all 
were  thoroughly  mixed,  and  wheeled  to 
the  walls,  where  all  sizes  of  stones  were 
thrown  into  the  boxes  and  bedded  in  this 
mortar. 

The  walls  were  made  sixteen  inches 
thick,  with  the  exception  of  the  silo 
walls,  which  were  twenty  inches.  I  think 
fourteen  inches  would  be  heavy  enough, 
and  I  should  not  make  them  thicker  than 
that  in  building  again.  A  space  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  was  left  between  the 
stones  and  the  side  of  the  box,  which 
allowed  the  concrete  mortar  to  cover  the 
outside  of  the  stones,  making  the  surface 
nearly  smooth. 

There  are  many  farms  throughout  the 
country  where  old  stpne  fences  could  be 
utilized  in  making  cheap  and  durable 
buildings.  The  entire  cost  of  the  walls 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  including 
three  feet  of  foundation  in  the  ground, 
\vhich  was  made  of  one  barrel  of  cement 
to  three  of  gravel,  was  eight  and  three 
fourths  cents  a  cubic  foot.  I  had  no  ex- 
pensive mechanic  upon  the  work.  A 
mechanic  receiving  four  dollars  a  diy 
was  discharged,  as  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing these  stones  broken  up  in  fine  pieces, 
which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
cost  and  would  not  have  been  better  for 
this  purpose.  Men  who  worked  for  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  a  day,  boarding  themselves, 
put  up  this  building  at  the  cost  mentioned 
above  for  the  walls. 

There  is  no  expense  for  painting,  the 
building  is  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  win- 
ter, and  apparently  as  hard  to-day  as  the 
original  rock  itself.  The  concrete  ma- 
terial, it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  be  a 
sojution  in  the  future  for  buildings  of 
moderate  cost. — Geo.  T.  Powell,  in  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Uhe  Practical  Man 

appreciates  the  saving  in.  wear  and  tear,  in  friction,  draft 
and  labor  gained  by  the  simplicity  of 

Piano  Mowers 

He  knows  tlie  value  of  abolishing  needless  mechanism 
and  applying  power  direct. 

Piano's  simple,  automatic  Clutch  Shift,  strong  internal 
Drive  Gear,  easy-acting  Vertical  Lift  Device  and  self- 
adjusting  Draft  Rod  are  the  kind  of  Mower  improvements 
that  appeal  to  him.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience 
and  scientific  ingenuity. 

Our  catalogue  explains  them  and  tells  about  some 
other  interesting  products  of  the  Piano  shops — Grain 
Binders,  Headers,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Corn  Binders, 
and  Huskers  and  Shredder?.  The '  'Piano' '  is  the  Husker 
famed  for  its  safe,  swift  and  satisfactory  work.  Catalogue 
free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 
International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  ^.  .■ 


DEAL  DIRECT  FACTORY 


Don't  pay  retail  price  tor  carriages  or  harness.  Write  tor  our  catalogne 
and  learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer, 
I  Two  profits  are  saved  to  you    Satisfaction  Is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re- 
turn the  purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  aasortmei-t  ot  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and 
other  high  grade  vehicles,  aa  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories, 
In  America,   Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

TBLE  COlLUMBrS  OARRIAGB  &  HARNESS  OOMPANT, 

faetorir  and  General  Office,  COLCBBIJS,  O.      \     Write  to 
Yfeatern  Office  and  DlitrlliattaiB  HoiuB,  SI.  LOUIS,  HO.  /  nearest  office. 


OUR  TOP  BUGGY  AT 'OA 

exemplifies  the  wonderful  rOCC  VtUIPI  CPATAinfS  which  ^^ff 

VBhif^lBTn.liiBawpnffprinnni-  T  tlCZ  TCnibLC  UMIMLUU     we  ■ 

send  gratia  to  anyone  on  application.   It  illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  the  largest 
and  most  complete  line  of  vehicles  in  the  world  (every  kind  made);  tells  all  about  the 
woodwork,  trimming,  ironing,  painting  and  finish,  gives  hundreds  of  testimo- 
nials from  people  using  our  vehicles,  and  proves  decisively  that  ours  are  the 
bent  made,  most  stylish,  stroneeat,  finest  finished  and  lowest  priced 
vehicles  manufactured.    WE  HAVE  FACTORIES  IN  OHIO. 
NIICHICAN.  MISSOURI  AND  INDIANA,  and  ship  direct  from 
lactory  nearestcustomer'shome,  thus  insuring  prompt  delivery  and  low 
freight  charges.   We  guarantee  our  vehicles  3  years,  ship  on  easy 
terms,  and  extend  every  courtesy  possible  to  accommodate  our  custom- 
ers. No  matter  what  others  say,  send  for  our  catalog  before  buying. 
We  lead  i  n  price,  quality,  style,  guarantee  and  terms,  and  will  save  you 
money    HARNESS  AND  HORSE  GOODS  at  lowest  prices. 

A-'^teUOHN  M.SMYTH  CD.  CHICAGO. 


Columbus  Buggies 


-  I  Runabouts,  .  .  $29.00  to  $76.00 

^mmm^S^Si.  I  Sorreys,  /  .  .    39.50  to  150.00 
%  ^  ^  ^  TTT-r;  I  Spring  Wagons,    32.00  to  50.00 
to  $90.00  I  H^rn/ss,  .*  .         3.90  to  50.00 

SKtm  All  Work  Quaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Approval. 

For  over  30  years  our  annual  capacity  of  25,000  vehicles 
has  been  sold  through  traveling  men  and  dealers  who 
add  a  retail  profit  of  $25.00  to  $50.00  to  the  price  of 
each  vehicle.  This  expensive  way  of  selling  our  ve- 
hicles was  stopped  recently  and  we  now  sell  direct 
to  the  user,  thus  cutting  out  the  middlemen's  big 
profits.   Write  for  free  catalogue  before  buying. 

MONTGOMERY  BUGGY  CO. 
Box  701,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Rubber  Tires 

Leather- 
Quarter  Top. 
Cloth  Trim. 


OURFREECATALOGUE 


Send  postal  for  it  at  onoe.  It  gives  description 
and  prices  of  our  fall  line  of  celebrated  Spilt 
Hickory  Yehldea  andjilarness  which  we  sell 
direct  from  our  factory  to  users  at  factory 
prices  on  80  Days'  Free  TrIaL  It  tells  more  1 

about  this  SPLIT  *i|ni   

HICKORf  WINNER  *'HJ  < 
A  job  worth  a  half  more. 
Write  at  onoe.  Address 

OHIO  CARRusB  nre.  co., 

station  28  , 
,  OineliuatI,      *  Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  ^ve  you  a  new  wagon  and  a 
lifetime's  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  III  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered oval  Bteel  spokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  You 
will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  Cor  our 
catalogue.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX  90  Qulncy,  Illinois. 


MI903  CATALOG 

GREAIIO  BARGAINS 

than  offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderful  oilers  will 
surprise  you.  Weuse  the  best 
niaterial  and  guarantee  every 
irig  for  2  years.  If  the  buggy  you 
'buy  from  us  is  not  better  in 
every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then  return  it  and 

mllO'  Un  UnilCV  a  rubber  Hre  top  buggy.  JIS.OO. 
U«  nil  fflUnCI* —U5  other  equally  big  values. 
Cut  out  this  ad,  send  it  to  usand  we  will  mail  you  catalog  fires, 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  Chioago,  Illinois. 


[FROrFACTORY  TO^CONSUMERj 

.^9e  RDBUYS  A  buggy] 
1$  £  (with  top  $33.60)1 

Isuperior  quality,  style  andfl 
[durability.  Our  entire  output! 
of  two  enormous  f  ao- 
tories  sold  direct  t(>] 
consumers  only.f 

jpRICES  DEFYj 
rCOMPETITIONj 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-  T 
[rtages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  1 
V  and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satlsfled.J 

ISAVE  DEALERS'  PROFITS' 

tWrlte  immediately  for  our  catalogue  and  \ 
I  special  Inducement,  it  will  Interest  yov? 

TUNION  BUGGY  C0.,  _  206Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich." 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  BUGGIES 

RO  ^^'^^        have  to  pay  for 

iPfalffwUone  of  our    fuU-riggefl  Top 
Buggies.  Oil  tempered  springs  ;  fine  finish; 
worth  double  the  price.    We  make 
harness  too.     Write  for  Catalog 
and  liberal  agency  plan. 

ECONOMY  KCCIGY  CO., 
Box  CIuciuDatl,  Ohio. 


Agents  for  any 

thing  can  work  up  a  big  aide-line  that  takes  very 
little  time  once  a  month  ;  sewing-machine  agents, 
tax-collectors,  book-agents,  nursery-stock  solic- 
itors can  double  their  business.  Instructions  and 
outfit  cost  you  nothing.  We  only  want  a  reply 
from  you  that  you  are  a  hustler,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.    Write  us  at  once.    Circulation  Dept. 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  0. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  cltarlDgthatHtumpy  piece 
,o£  land.    IHE  IIEBUCLES 
____istump  Puller  pullsaiiy  stump 
^^^'^SaTeB  time,  labor  and  money. 

OabaogFREE.  "Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  0.  Gentervllle.  Iowa. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

BDd  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steil  Tire  on,  ■  $7.S5 
With  Rubber  TlreB,  $15.U0.  I  mfg.  wheels  li  to  1  In. 
tread.  Top  Buggiea,  528.75;  HarneB3,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  pans  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  F.  BOOB,  ClneinnaU,  0. 


$5,000.00  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  in  the  great  contest  described 
on  Page  23.    One  Grand  Prize  of  $2,500.00 
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Sharpies 

Tubular  Separator 
Works. 


The  oldest  cream  separator  works  in 
America,  and  the  best  equipped  in  the 
^  world.   A  complete  separator  turned  out 
'■every 6  minutes.  ■•}. 
Twice  as  many  made  this 
yearaslast— twice  as  many 
last  year  as  the  year  be-  , 
fore.   It's  the  greatest  rec-  • 
ord  ever  made  and  the 
cause  of  it  is    superior  ■ 
merit.   We  advertise  less 
and  do  less  drumming,  but  ; 
the  demand  for  the  Sharp- , 
las  is  greater  and  grows  J 
faster  than  for  any  other. 
More  and  finer  butter  from  the 
milk— a   separator  easily    turned  and  easily 
cleaned— these  are  the  secrets  of  the  Sharpies' 
success.    Send  for  catalogue  No.  113. 

Sharpies  Co.,    F,  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.   West  Chester,  Pa. 


10%  Stock=Farffl  Investment 

184  acres  in  Shelby  County,  Ohio.  Eunning  water  the 
year  roand,  124 acres  of  tillable  land,  highly  underdrained, 
60  acres  in  woods  pasture,  flrst-class  improvements, 
large  two-story  frame  house,  very  subatantiallbarn  60x100, 
buildings  practically  new,  good  fences,  good  roads,  with 
grain  market,  church,  school,  railway,  express  and  other 
facilities  within  one  mile.  This  farm  is  pre-eminently  a 
flrst-class  stock  farm,  in  a  high  state  of  fertilization.  It 
is  a  good  corn  farm,  and  runs  largely  into  black  soil, 
level  and  nice. 

Price  per  acre.  Terms  all  cash,  or  one  third  cash, 
balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest. 
This  farin  is  certainly  a  big  bargain  at  the  above  price. 
There  is  some  timber  on  the  place  that  I  would  reserve. 
If  you  want  a  strictly  high-grade  investment,  one  that  is 
absolutely  safe  and  will  make  you  a  sure  and  large 
annual  interest,  address  quick,  the  owner, 
GEO.  W.  HARTZEUL,     =     -     Greenville,  Ohio 


FARM 

NET 
$1,528.75 

FROM 
ONE  ACRE 

LANDS 


one  season,  planting  in  rotation 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  egg- 
plants, in  beautiful,  health-giv- 
mg  Manatee  County.  The  most 
fertile  section  of  the  United 
■States,  where  marvelous  profits 
are  being  realized  by  farmers, 
truckers  and  fruit-growers. 
Thousands  of  acres  open  to  free 
homestead  entry.  Handsomely 
illustrated  descriptive  booklets, 
with  list  of  properties  for  sale 
or  exchange  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama,  sent  free. 

JOHN  W.  WHITE 

Seaboard  Air  line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


EVERGREENS. 

LargeBtstock  In  Anie» 
lea,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Sprnea 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental. 

Shade  and  Vorat  IVeei, 

Tree  Seede,  Etc 

B.  DOreLAS*  SONS 
'Waukesan.  UL 


WEBER  JR.  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

develop  2^  borse  power  and 
youMl  be  amazed  attbegreat 
service  aclittlecost.  Simple, 
safe,  easy  to  operate,  long 
'aating.    Anybody  can  run 
them.   You  need  one  for  a  , 
score  of  dotiea.  All  eizes  ap  ' 
to  300  Horae  Power.  Write] 
(or  FRCE  catalogue.  _ 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Box  166.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


CORRUGATED  — 
CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

.Separates  the  cream  ^vithont 
mixing  water  -with  milk.  Operates 
Itself— saving  your  time  and  labor. 
Has  double  the  cooling  surface  of 
any  other.  Cream  yields  more  and 
better  butter,  commanding  extra 
prices.  Easily  cleaned.  Pays  for 
Itself  in  a  short  time.  FREE  Cat- 
alogue.  State  name  of,  grocer. 

ED.  S.  ClISHMAN,  Solo  Mfr. 
Box  111,        -        Ceutervllle,  Iowa 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS 
MEMBRANES— MENINGITIS-STAGGERS 

THIS  disease  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  horse  than  in  other  domestic 
animals,  but  is  not  infrequent  in 
cattle.  The  disease  may  occur  in 
a  single  individual,  but  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable  a  number  of  animals  may 
be  affected  at  the  same  time.  Its  most 
common  occurrence  is  in  the  late  fall 
or  in  the  early  winter. 

CAUSES 

The  usual  causes  are  a  sudden  change 
of  feed;  feeding  all  dry  feed;  feeding  in 
too  large  quantities  for  the  amount  of 
work  done;  feeding  of  shredded  fodder; 
feeding  ensilage  or  hay  that  has  not  prop- 
erly cured  or  has  spoiled,  and  possibly 
foods  that  contain  injurious  fungus 
growth.  Sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 
exposure,  severe  exertion  and  badly 
ventilated  stables  may  also  be  factors. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  disease  may  develop  slowly  or 
come  on  suddenly.  It  may  manifest  it- 
self while  the  animal  is  in  the  stable;  or 
what  is  more  frequently  seen,  a  sudden 
onset  when  the  animal  is  being  started  to 
work.  The  animal  stops  suddenly,  is  ner- 
vous, sensitive  to  sounds  and  to  handling. 
The  eyes  are  staring  and  the  respiration 
and  pulse  quickened.  -It  braces  itself, 
and  on  attempting  to  work  or  move  will 
stagger,  and  later  develop  convulsions 
and  go  into  a  comatose  condition.  Some 
animals  become  quite  violent;  others 
stand  with  the  head  pressed  against  the 
wall,  and  if  they  walk  it  will  be  uncer- 
tain and  in  a  circle.  A  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  swallowing  is  quite  common, 
so  that  the  animal  cannot  drink,  and  food 
may  lodge  in  the  throat.  Death  may 
occur  suddenly,  or  paralysis  may  develop 
and  the  animal  live  for  a  week  or  more. 

TREATMENT 

When  the  disease  develops  in  a  stable, 
it  is  well  to  administer  a  purgative  to 
the  well  animals,  to  give  plenty  of  salt 
and  watef,  and  to  cut  down  the  feed  tem- 
porarily it  least.  An  examination  of  the 
possible  causes  already  cited  should  be 
made,  arid  corrected  so  far  as  possible. 
The  afifected  animals  should  be  given  a 
box-stall  and  provided  against  self-in- 
flicted injuries.  The  diet  should  be  light. 
The  medical  treatment  should  be  di- 
rected by  a  competent  veterinarian. — R. 
A.  Craig,  in  Bulletin  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


the  herd  must  not  be  expected  to  show 
his  blue-blood  influence  on  the  next 
milking  after  his  arrival. 


BUY   DIRECT   FROM    FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOI.ESAI.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA.VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Granre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,       239  Plymoufh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"OOOO  HORSE  SENSE " 

A  horse  with  heaves  is  a  money  loser. 

WE  CURE  HEAVES 

1  A  $1.00  package  will  cure  recent  cases. 
I A  $3.00  package  will  positively  cure 
1  any  case  of  long  standing.  Mailed 
f  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
DIIKERAL  HEAVE  REJIEDY  COIBP'Y 
511  4tli  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


COW-CATCHERS 

The  dairyman  who  is  using  a  , scrub  bull 
is  demonstrating  a  lack  of  faith  in  his 
business  that  means  a  lack  of  success. 


Such  a  youngster  is  merely  a  single 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  must 
be  given  time  and  opportunity;  and  the 
very  fact  that  what  he  possesses  through 
ancestral  accumulations  requires  time — 
"the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made" — is  the 
strongest  argument  of  which  I  can  think 
in  his  favor  against  the  "scrub." 


There  are  people  who  call  such  dairy- 
men "scrub  dairymen;"  as  for  myself,  I 
don't  like  to  call  people  who  are  bear- 
ers of  burdens  names  that  add  anything 
to  those  burdens.  If  no  such  dairymen 
shall  read  this  note,  then  it  is  written  in 
vain;  but  some  such  will  read  it,  and  a 
gentleman  does  not  care  to  call  other 
gentlemen  names — to  their  faces. 

Many  of  the  wrong  practices  in  dairy- 
ing, as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  farm- 
ing, are  the  result  of  omission  rather  than 
commission — of  ignorance  of  the  law 
rather  than  of  the  violation  of  it.  But 
ignorance  of  the  law,  as  men  make  and 
administer  it,  is  no  excuse.  So,  also,  of 
Nature's  law.  Therefore  the  user  of  the 
scrub  male  is  not  necessarily  a  sinner 
against  the  law,  but  still  he  is  a  sufferer. 


Rather  than  call  the  user  of  the  scrub 
male  a  "scrub  man,"  I  would  advise  him 
to  try  a  pure-blood  male  of  good  ped- 
igree and  individuality,  both  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  herd  and  for  his  own 
intellectualization  in  studying  results. 


The  sfcrub  sire  is  a  waster  of  oppor- 
tunities, a  stultification  of  the  intellect  of 
his  owner.  As  a  whole  he  is  a  step 
backward,  and  the  best  American  farmers 
are  not  going  back.    The  scrub  is  a  tax. 


We  should  not  confound  careful,  eco- 
nomical feeding  with  stingy  feeding. 


There  are  many  dairymen  with  such  a 
small  amount  of  faith  in  their  business 
that  they  will  not  make  an  investment 
in  animals  sufficient  to  secure  good,  or 
even  medium,  ones,  nor  make  any  invest- 
ment of  feed  beyond  what  they  regard  as 
making  visible  returns.  It  is  very  true 
that  this  sort  of  dairying  is  not  well  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a 
man's  faith  in  the  business.  This  man 
is  the  stingy  feeder,  and  any  other  names 
that  we  choose  to  call  him. 


From  his  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
breeding,  of  heredity,  of  development,  he 
does  not  understand  them;  so,  often  what 
we  do  not  understand  we  discredit. 


These  results  must  be  waited  for  pa- 
tiently. The  purchase  of  a  pure-blood  calf 
that  is  to  grow  up  into  a  future  sire  for 


The  careful  feeder  is  the  business  one. 
His  sense  of  economy  not  only  prompts 
him  to  waste  no  feed,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  withhold  none  that  the  present 
or  future  needs  of  his  animal  may  require. 


There  are  some  of  the  cheaper  farm 
feeds  that  are  not  quite  as  palatable  as 
they  may  be  nutritious  or  desirable  from 
other  viewpoints,  and  these  the  econom- 
ical feeder  will  improve  by  combining 
with  other  feeds  more  to  the  cow's  taste. 


A  man  may  water  his  milk,  or  skim  it, 
or  give  short  measure,  or  cheat  his  cus- 
tomer in  any  way  he  can,  but  he  can't 
cheat  his  cow  and  she  not  know  it,  and 
bring  the  proof  home  to  him. 

Stinginess  in  feeding  may  show  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  cumulative  results 
than  in  immediate  ones,  for  so  determined 
is  the  really  good  cow  upon  doing  her 
duty  that  she  will  draw  upon  the  stores 
of  her  own  vitality  and  distil  her  own  body 
for  the  sake  of  her  good  name. 


Overfeeding  is  worse  than  underfeed- 
ing, for  the  latter  is  easy  to  correct, 
while  the  former  may  have  caused  a 
constitutional  derangement  of  serious 
importance.  W.  F.  McSparran. 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  FEED  GRAIN  ? 

This  is  the  question  thousands  of 
farmers  are  asking  themselves  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  feed- 
stuffs.  With  many  the  answer  will  be  a 
decided  negative.  The  dollar  in  hand 
looks  so  much  larger  than  the  dollar 
we  have  not  yet  put  our  hands  on  that 
few  of  us  will  be  satisfied  to  part  with 
it  for  a  few  days,  even  though  the 
chances  are  that  we  may  gain  immense- 
ly by  so  doing.  And  yet  every  man 
who  answers  this  question  in  that  way 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  farmers, 
be  acting  directly  against  his  own  inter- 
ests. There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  this  may  be  so.  In  the  first  place, 
a  poor  cow  cannot  be  expected  to  do  as 
good  work  as  if  she  were  in  good  heart 
and  good  flesh.  She  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  food  to  keep  up  her  strength. 
If  there  is  not  quite  enough  to  do  this 
as  it  should  be  done,  according  to  the 
cow's  idea  of  economy,  she  will  with- 
hold something  from  her  owner.  If  he 
treats  her  liberally,  she  will  promptly 
respond  in  a  way  to  rejoice  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  owns  her.  Then,  too, 
something  of  the  richness  fed  to  cows 
will  find  its  way  back  to  the  farm.  This 
is  a  point  by  no  means  as  highly  valued 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of 
policy  to  rob  the  farm  to-day  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  harder  for  the 
man  of  to-morrow.       E.  L.  Vincent. 


We 


Free  to  Horse  and 
Cattle  Owners 

Our  two  large  booklets 
telling  how  to  cure 
Lump  Jaw  Id  cattle, 
D{_^  Spavins     and  all 

IVin^*  ^  kinds  of  blemishes 
^  hoi\&  upon  horses,  also 
MwiKw  ^  Fistula,  Poll  EvU, 
Sweeny  and 


know  ^  f(l\g£.%  Knee- Sprang. 


of over 
110,000 
farmers 
and  stock- 
menwhorely 
upon  these 
tame  methods, 
and  for  whom 


Sprang 


we  have  saved 
hundreds  of  thou 
Bands  of  dollars. 
Books  mailed  free 
U  you  write  stating 
what  kind  of  a  case 
you  have   to  treat. 

FLEUIIie  BB08., 

Ohemlfttft, 
£34  Union  Stock  Tarda, 
Otalcsso,  III. 


Inexpensive 
methods, 
easily  em- 
I  m  ployed  by 

cannot 
fall  to 


Pon 

Evir 


.Lump' 
Jaw 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment—  7  1-2  feel  wide 

for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  30  in.  for 
work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easy 
and  steady.  Fumishod  cither  with  round  icetb  or  with  fl&t  to  Bult 
the  different  soilB,  w  we  are  Ucenaed  hj  the  Halloclc  Weedex  Com- 
p&ny  to  use  their  famoue  flat  tooth.  We  mail  Weeder  Booklet  Free. 
We  mlBO  make  s  full  Hne  of  Gors  PUntezfl,  Caltlrators,  Hmwa, 
KoUers,  tic.   Aak  for  Catalogue  0. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0,.15S1  N.BeaverSl..Tork.  Pa. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  DAIRYING! 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Ex- 
tractor has  more  points  of  excellence  than  any 
other.  Here  are  a  few:  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Kemov- 
able  inner  can.  Inner  can  has 
center  tube,  which  is  also  a 
water-receptacle.  Water  dis- 
tributed equally  around  and 
under  Inner  can ;  also  through 
center  tube,  giving  greatest 
possible  cooling-surface.  No 
water  required  5  months  in 
year.  New  and  original  fau- 
cet ;  impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
You'll  be  sorry  if  you  buy  any 
other  Extractor  before  investigating  this.  A 
postal  will  bring  catalogue  with  all  details. 
PLYMOUTH  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


DON'T 

Until  You 

Have  Seen 

CAREY'S 

SlagDei^a  Flexible  Cement 

ROOFING 


Place  Your  Order  Foi; 

-ROOFING- 


It  Cun't  Be  Equalled 

For  DurabllUT, 
For  Flat  or  Steep  Roofs 
(jUICKLT  APPHED. 


Sample  Cat.  and  full  information  mailed  npon  nqcesl,  Free. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.. 16  Wayne.  Lockland,  0. 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Send  ng  yonr  lumber  blU  for  our  eetiinate<  and 
we  will  make  yon  prices  delivered  free  of  aU 
chnrees  at  your  sblpplns  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGUE  OF  MATERIAL 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
PAR-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  34,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

$5,000.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Read  how  to  win  one  of  the  great  prizes. 
Full  particulars  on  Page  23  of  this  issue  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ma 


SBIVD 

for  Illustrated  Farm 
folder.    11  GREAT 
BARGAINS. 
BELL  BROS.  & 

STEVENSON 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Guessing  Weights  is  a  Gamttle 

.  .  -  You  lose.    The  other  fellow  wina. 

^^^^^v     Better  for  both  in  the  long  run  to 
mH^^^i    deal  by  honest  freight.  Our  ecalei 
are  so  reasonable  and  terms  so 
»    liberal  you  can  afford  to  do 
business  on  a  busioesi  basis. 


08000D  BCAUt  CO., 


Catalogue  free. 

Central  St.,  BInghamton,  N.  Y. 


100  OHIO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Located  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Write  for  new  printed 
list  just  out,  giving  tuU  descriptions  and  prices. 

E.  H.  WSTLER,  Farm  Agent,  WARREN,  OHIO 


Cows  barren  3  years 

1  MADE  TO  BREED. 

1°??  Moore  Brothers, 


NO  HUMBUG-iTi'o'nl. 

SwineV, stock  Marlter  and  Calf  Debomer.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Maltes  48  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Boms.  Prlce|1.60.  Send»l  for  trial.  If  Itsuito, send  bal- 
ance. Pat' d  M&y  6, 190S.  Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  tSD. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


A  t>riDTir»M  KetentJon  of  Placenta 
AtSUK  1  lUlM  and  Failux-e  to  Breed 
Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  is  a  positive  cure  for 
these  diseases.  Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG  CO..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  the  dairy  and  creamery.   A.  H.  BEID,  Philadelphia. 


rream 

the  datrv  and  creamery 
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THE  cow  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FRESHENING 

WiNTF.R  dairying  lias  made  the 
dairyman's  vocation  a  "continual 
performance"  for  many  cow- 
keepcrs.  Individual  buttcr-mak- 
creamery  and  cheese-factory  patrons, 
aiul  milk-shippers  as  well,  have  found 
that  the  steadily  producing,  long-distance 
cow  is  the  profit-winner.  This  long- 
continued,  high-pressure  production  has 
resulted  in  the  modern  cow  becoming  a 
much  more  delicate  piece  of  animal 
machinery  than  was  the  old-time  "scrub- 
grass"  variety.  The  principal  business 
of  the  latter  was  to  raise  a  calf  each  year, 
and  incidentally  furnish  a  little  riiilk  and 
butter  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  for 
her  owner. 

Light-producing  cows  are  seldom 
much  disturbed  in  health  at  the  time  of 
freshening.  On  the  contrary,  heavy  pro- 
ducers, with  their  more  delicate  organ- 
ization, must  have  special  attention  both 
before  and  after  calving,  to  guard  against 
danger  of  disease  and  to  insure  future 
usefulness.  In  a  dairying  experience  of 
over  a  dozen  years,  with  a  herd  ranging 
from  ten  to  sixteen  animals,  the  writer 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  lose  but  two  cows 
from  disorders  peculiar  to  the  freshening 
period.  This  good  record  is  attributed 
to  the  care  given  the  animals  both  before 
and  after  calving.  The  general  practice 
followed  was  to  keep  the  animals  pro- ■ 
ducing  from  ten  to  eleven  months,  giving 
them  at  least  a  full  month's  rest  from 
the  heavy  stress  of  feeding,  digestion 
and  assimilation  entailed  by  providing 
for  a  heavy  production.  During  the 
cows'  vacation  the  aim  was  to  eliininate 
as  much  of  the  heat  and  fat  producing 
elements  from  the  ration  as  was  practi- 
cable, that  the  animals*  systems  might  be 
prepared  for  the  trying  and  dangerous 
freshening  period.  The  only  grain  al- 
lowed when  dry  was  wheat  bran.  This 
was  supplemented  with  sufficient  sweet, 
bright  roughage,  preferably  of  clover- 
mixed  haV  Sind  oat  or  barley  straw,  to 


is  much  safer  and  to  be  preferred  to 
taking  chances  of  fevering  the  bloixl. 

B.  F.  VV.  TiiOKi-E. 


FEEDING  SWINE 

They  say  that  the  swine's  stoinach  is 
very  much  like  that  of  man,  with  certain 
modifications  favorable  to  the  hog's.  In 
the  case  of  man  we  know  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  food  should  be  pretty  thor- 
oughly masticated  and  insalivated.  The 
mastication  is  useful,  of  course,  in  break- 
ing up  the  physical  organization  of  the 
food,  and  thus  rendering  it  much  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  process 
of  chewing  performs  a  much  more  useful 
office  in  thus  inducing  a  more  complete 
insalivation  of  the  food  before  being 
swallowed.  Food  that  is  not  thoroughly  in- 
salivated, but  practically  "bolted,"  by  the 
hurrying  or  toothless  cater  is  digested 
apparently,  for  those  who  eat  so  continue 
to  live.  How  much  better  they  would 
live,  and  how  much  longer,  if  the  food 
were  masticated,  is  merely  conjectural; 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  exertion 
of  extracting  nutrition  from  food  is 
measurably  a  consumption  of  energy 
created  by  the  assimilation  of  the  food, 
or  more  properly,  of  energy  that  the  food 
being  consumed  must  replace.  This  be- 
ing true,  it  follows  that  the  most  nutri- 
tive value  is  received  from  food  the 
assimilation  of  which  is  least  exhaustive 
of  tissue  energy.  Therefore  we  see  the 
value  of  the  insalivation  of  food.  There 
are  drinkers  of  milk  who  claim  to  find 
even  that  food,  which  is  almost  wholly 
digestible,  and  which  is  capable  of  being 
immediately  absorbed  as  nutrition,  is  more 
easily  digested  if  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities and  the  act  of  chewing  indulged  in. 

Now,  coming  down  from  man  to  the 
swine,  doesn't  it  seem  that  the  common 
practice  of  feeding  pigs  on  slops,  forever 
slops,  till  the  day  of  the  pig's  doom  is  an 
irrational  one?  We  cannot  say  that  the 
practice  shortens  the  swine's  life,  for  in 


OXFORD  DOWN  CHAIWPION  YEARLING  EWE 
First  at  six  state  lairs;  never  defeated 


keep  the  animals'  strength  up  to  a  high 
mark  and  at  the  same  time  take  the 
fever  out  of  the  blood.  ■  In  the  case  of 
any  especially  heavy  milkers  which  had 
ever  shown  any  tendency  toward  milk- 
fever,  a  dose  or  two  of  Glauber  salts  was 
given  a  few  days  before  and  just  after 
calving.  Some  regular  daily  exercise 
was  always  'allowed  and  encouraged  dur- 
ing the  month  of  vacation,  in  order  to 
keep  the  muscles  strong  and  the  blood 
well  oxidized. 

The  practice  with  those  cows  coming 
fresh  during  the  spring  and  9arly  sum- 
mer on  full  pasture  was  to  stable  them 
during  the^  day,  and  turn  them  out  at 
night  whenever  the  weather  was  suitable, 
in  this  manner  shortening  their  ration 
and  reducing  to  a  great  extent  the  liabil- 
ity to  overfeeding. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  grain  ration  was  resumed  very 
gradually  after  the  animals  became  fresh. 
A  slight  shrinking  in  flesh  at  that  time 


the  natural  course  of  man's  management 
the  hog's  life  is  a  short  and  merry 
one — plenty  to  eat,'  and  nothing  to  do 
but  eat  it;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
can  do  more  with  what  he  "eats"  if  he 
is  given  a  chance  to  eat  it  and  is  not 
forced  to  drink  it  whether  he  is  thirsty 
or  not. 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  our  swine  appear 
able  to  withstand  almost  any  amount  of 
ill  treatment  as  to  the  wholesomencss  of 
their  food  and  the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  their  abiding-places,  they  are  only 
constitutionally  strong  while  they  are 
well,  and  succumb  with  amazing  fatality 
to  epidemics  or  individual  sickness.  A 
sick  hog  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  dead 
one.  This  is  the  fault  of  our  treatment 
of  him.  Give  the  hog  a  fair  chance.  He 
has  earned  it.         W.  F.  McSparran. 


There  is  no  better  way  to  restore  worn- 
out  or  worked-out  land  than  by  keeping 
sheep  on  it. — Farm  Journal. 


BUYING  A 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


To  make  no  inistake  in  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  You 
don't  buy  one  very  often,  and  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  first  cost, 
but  of  daily  profit  or  loss,  daily  operation,  and  daily  wear  and  tear. 

The  right  choice  is  really  simple,  in  reality 

the  De  Laval  machines  arc  in  a  class  by  themselves — head  and 
shoulders  above  all  imitating  machines. 

Protecting  patents  make  and  keep  thorn  so — together  with  far 
greater  experience  and  superior  facilities  in  every  way  for  cream 
separator  manufacture. 

Every  big  and  experienced  user  of  separators  knows  this,  and 
uses  De  Laval  machines  exclusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

But  you  may  be  without  separator  knowl- 
edge or  experience.  Therefore  take  steps  to  see  and 
try  a  De  Laval  machine  for  yourself.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
do  so.  That  is  part  of  the  local  agent's  business.  If  you  don't 
know  him,  write  for-his  name  and  address. 

Try  imitating  machines,  too,  if  you  will,  and  can  get  them, 
but  don't  put  your  name  to  an  order  of  any  kind  until  you 
know  the  facts  about  the  De  Laval  machines  and  have  tried 
one.    That  means  your  buying  one. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Kandolph  &  Canal  Sta. 
CUICAUO 


1813  Fillicrt  Street 
I>UILA1»ELFUIA 


2n-321  Urumm  St. 
BAM  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
74  CORTLA^DT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


121  Vciutlllr  Squire 
MONTREAL 


K  St  71  YorL  Street 
TORONTO 


218  .llrUerinot  Aienue 
WINNIPEG 


;4  GRmTcoMBmrnm 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

U5.  Separator 

fiLLTOE 

FARNEtfS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEYI 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  alt  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
The  cream  makes  tbe  butter, 

Tbe  sklm-milk  makes  tbe  calf. 
All  bring  in  tbe  casb. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


3°' 


POSTS 


POLES 


We  will  save  you  money  on  your  Telephone  Poles  or 
Fence  Posts  or  any  kind  of  Lumber  or  Building  Mate- 
rial. Write  us  for  wholesale  prices  on  White  Cedar 
Posts  and  Poles  delivered  at  your  station,  freight  paid. 
SEND  US  YOUR  MOUSE  APSD  BARN  BILLS  POR  ESTIMATES 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  THE  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT.    PRICE  GUIDE  ON  REQUEST 

SOUTH  CHICAC#  AND  CALUMET  LUMBER  CO. 

93  HAi^BOR  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

A  12  Year  Old  Boy 

Can  do  more  and  lietter  work  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

Than  three  ineu  with  common  hoes.  If  no  one  In  your  town  sells  It,  send  $l.!i5  for  sample 
delivered.     Liberal  Terms  to  Agents.     Five  Tools  Combined  in 
One.  Order  at  once,  or  cut  this  out,  as  this  may  not  appear  again. 

Ulrich  Manufacturing  Company,  43  River  Street,  Rock  Palls,  Illinois 

$iiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiitiii'^ 

I    Agents  and  General  Agents 

B  Write  for  new  rates  and  special  hiduoements  proTided  by  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  the  season  now  1 
=  opening.  They  are  uneqaaled.  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  does  not  favor  contingent  methods  of  com-  ig 
=  pensation,  as  rebates  and  prizes,  because  they  nearly  always  cause  disappointment.   Instead,  It  pays  agents  S 

I       The  Greatest  Cash  Commission  f 

a  that  is  paid  by  any  magazine  published.   You  know  exactly  what  you  make  on  every  order  at  the  lime  yoa  = 

:  take  It.   Pleasant  and  successful  canvassing,  whether  city  or  country.   To  energetic  men  and  women  making  - 

-  this  their  business  a  steady  income  of  ijiSO  to  #86  a  week  can  be  guaranteed.  All  canvassing  material  supplied  ^ 

=  FREE.   The  present  month  is  a  particularly  good  time  for  starting.  | 

I  Address  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Department  of  Agents,  Springrfleld,  Ohio  | 
Sllllllllltilil!llliiailililil!lililililiiiiaiii|i|i|iii|i|i|i|i|i|i|iiiii|ii:iiii|!|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiilililJilllilllllllilfl:l^ 


Planet  Jr. 
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The  No.  72  "Planet  Jr 

^Two  Row  Pivot  Wheel  ColtJTator, 
'  Plow,  Furrower  and  Rldger  is  the  sen- 
'  eation  for  1903,  for  with  it  one  mm  with 
'  two  horses  can  cultivate  perfectlj  two 
rows  at  OR*  passa0O  any  distance  apart 
from  28  to  4^  inches,  even  if  the  rows  are  of 
Irregular  width.  Ithasonelevertorregalat- 
'  tag  the  depth  in  front  bj  means  of  a  hinged 
tongue.  The  machine  can  also  be  balanced  so  as 
to  suit  it  to  any  weight  driver  and  entirely  re- 
lieve neck  pressure  on  the  horses — such  an  ob- 
I  jectionable  feature  in  most  sulky  cultivators. 
'  It  has  also  two  levers  for  regulating  separately 
the  depth  of  the  two  gangs  In  the  rear,  and  two 
for  changing  the  width  of  each  gang  separately 
whUe  in  motion,  to  accommodate  the  tool  to  the 
Tarying  width  of  the  rows-lt  has  oar  famous  pivot 
I  axle, which  makes  it  so  easy  of  control  by  the  op- 
]  eralor,  and  it  is  provided  with  furrowers  and 
I  pidgers  In  addition  to  the  cultivating  teeth. 
It  is  a  special  favorite  with  potato  growers. 
It  is  but  one  of  our  fifty  Seeders  and  Cultiva- 
tors, including  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sow- 
\  era,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking 
',  Caltivatora  and  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Special  Sngar  Beet  Tools,  etc. 
Our  new  1903  catalogue  contains  over  100 
pictures  and  illustrations,  with  full  de- 
\  Bcrtptions  and  prices.  It  costs  you  nothing 
and  will  save  you  money.  Write  for  It. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  «  CO.. 

BoxllOT-P, 
PWTT.A-n-RT.PITTA,  PA» 


ri 


Farm  Wagon  only  $31.95 
In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Qulncy,  ni.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  Inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  g21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  tbronghout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111., 
who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  RY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Rooflag,  Sldiog  or  t'elliDg  jon  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  *'V"  crimped. 
Dellrered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  V.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Frleei  to  other  polnta  on  application,  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34* 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WBECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Tires 


3.98 
PerPair 


Sterling  ^ 
Puncture  **' 
Proof  Tires 

are  the  best  made.  Con- 
structed on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Quaranteed  f  or 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  |2.oo  per  pair  up,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  645  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Send  for  big  Catalog. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  ( no  matter  where  located 
or  howlarge  or  small)  may  be  ob- 
tained through  me.  Send  descrip- 
tion, state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars free.  Est' d  1896.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W,  M.  OSTRANDER 

1717  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


T.YOUR  IDEAS 

,  J  00,000  offered  for  one  in- 
vention; $8300  for  another. 
Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 

 "  What  to  Invent "  sent  free.  Send 

ronph  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.      We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense, 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDIEE,  Patent  Attorneys 
964  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C 


BUY  TELEPHONE  BONDS 

Six  per  cent  interest ;  principal  and  interest  paid  in  gold ; 
ten  banks  for  references.  Write  to-day  for  prospectus. 
IRA  T.  SWARTZ,  PIQUA,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


OBTAINED.  Low  Fees. 
Easy  Payments.  Advice  Free. 
WIU.IAH  F.  HALI. 
1003  FSt,Wulilogtoii,  D.C. 


GOV'I 


REVOliVERS,  GTXNS,  SWORDS 
Military  Goods,  NEW  and  old,  auctioned  to 
F.  Baiuterman,  &«8  B'w'j,  K.  Y.  15c.  Catalog  tnaittd  6c'. 


The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom, 
through  the  broad  Earth's  ach- 
ing breast 

Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling 

on  from  east  to  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels 

the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the 

energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full  blossomed  on  the 

thorny  stem  of  Time. 

— Lowell. 

WHEN  IN  DOUBT,  ASK 

A YOUNG  man  came  to  me  with  a 
rather  doubtful  business  scheme. 
During  our  talk  he  said  that  as  he 
had  no  one  depending  on  him,  and 
had  enough  money  to  carry  him  through 
until  his  next  term  of  school,  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  if 
he  lost  it,  would  not  affect  him  much,  and 
if  he  gained  it,  it  would  double  itself  sev- 
eral times.  This  indicated  a  looseness 
about  money  affairs  that  betokened  an 
unbalanced  brain. 

I  suggested  that  he  go  to  Mr.  B.,  pres- 
ident of  a  conservative  bank. 

He  hesitated,  then  said,  "I  am  afraid 
he  would  denounce  it  as  a  'fool's  errand.'  " 
"Why?" 

He  shuffled  uneasily. 

"Let  me  urge  you  to  go  to  Mr.  B.,"  I 
continued,  "and  lay  the  entire  matter 
frankly  before  him.  Don't  make  the  ven- 
ture until  you  do." 

The  result  was  that  he  analyzed  the 
proposition  carefully,  and  abandoned  it. 

"When  I  get  'fuzzy'  notions  on  which 
I  am  not  clear,  I  hold  up  to  myself  the 
alternative  of  going  to  Mr.  B.,  and  I 
usually  decide  they  are  unwise,"  he  after- 
ward remarked. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  for  any  young  person 
who  has  not  had  business  experience  to 
consult  with  a  conservative  and  successful 
business  man  who  has  built  up  a  com- 
petence and  maintained  for  himself  an 
honorable  name.  The  chronic  "bad-luck" 
man  would  better  himself  by  doing  like- 
wise. Plans  that  will  not  bear  the  search- 
light of  the  judgment  of  shrewd  business 
men  had  better  be  left  alone. 


OET  RICH  QUICK  SCHEMES 

It  would  seem  that  the  numerous  dis- 
closures of  the  get-rich-quick  frauds  of 
the  last  ten  years  would  put  on  his  guard 
the  veriest  "sucker,"  yet  the  recent  St. 
Louis  revelations  indicate  that  the  un- 
veiling of  other  frauds  served  but  to 
advertise  the  schemers.  One  Chicago 
firm  took  in  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  during  January,  and  in 
one  day  similar  firms  in  St.  Louis  got 
forty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  loss  falls  heaviest  on  those 
with  small  savings,  to  accumulate  which 
has  taken  years  of  self-denying  toil. 
Usually  they  are  persons  of  small  mental 
outlook  and  limited  experience  of  the 
world.  There  is  such  a  vague,  hazy  no- 
tion of  the  rules  that  govern  financial 
success  that  many  who  hear  of  the  colos- 
sal fortunes  built  upon  one  man's  life- 
time, or  gained  or  lost  in  a  day,  believe 
them  the  result  of  chance  rather  than 
the  shrewd  use  of  laws  eternal  as  the 
hills.  Many  of  these  victims  work  hard, 
live  hard,  s^^denying  lives,  yet  are  al- 
ways mistal^Bin  their  estimates  of  men 
and  things.  "They  should  be  protected 
from  the  sharks  that  prey  upon  their 
weakness.  We  do  not  know  well  enough 
our  own  position  in  the  mental  scale  of 
life,  or  the  laws  conditioning  the  mental 
life  of  our  weaker  brother,  to  turn  from 
him  with  scorn.  Rather  let  us  strive  to 
throw  around  him  a  saner  atmosphere. 
Business  standards  are  in  a  state  of  evolu- 
tion, and  each  needs  wiser,  safer  business 
principles  to  guide  him. 


FARMERS  UNORGANIZED  ARE  HELPLESS 

Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  National 
Grange,  says: 

"We  have  more  Wealth  than  any  other 
class.  We  have  invested  in  our  business 
sixteen  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  last 
census  credits  us  with  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  four  billions  of  dollars.  The 
year-book  for  1901  says  that  in  that  year 
we  not  only  furnished  food  and  clothing 


for  the  seventy-six  millions  of  our  own 
people,  but  sent  across  the  sea  nine  and 
one  half  millions  of  our  products  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  trade.  .  .  .  Man- 
ufacturing, mining,  commerce,  business, 
is  each  taking  care  of  its  own,  and  each 
is  to  be  applauded  for  so  doing.  They 
ask  no  assistance  from  us  in  protecting 
their  interests,  they  offer  us  no  assistance, 
but  expect  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
The  farmers  of  the  land  as  individuals, 
untrained  and  inexperienced,  are  helpless 
in  any  contest  with  the  compact  organ- 
izations all  around  us.  In  our  extremity 
the  grange  comes  to  us,  and  offers  us 
the  same  opportunity  for  educated  con- 
cert of  action  so  easily  within  the  reach 
of  our  friends  in  other  associations." 


THE  GOOD-ROADS  MOVEMENT 

Roads  in  our  section  have  not  been 
so  bad  for  years,  and  many  counties  will 
submit  the  question  of  piking  to  the 
voters  at  the  spring  elections.  As  the 
roads  will  mercifully  continue  impassable 
until  April,  there  will  be  some  hope  of 
improvement.  In  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
the  farmers  prior  to  election-day  were 
red-hot  against  piking.  On  election-day 
it  rained.  Water  and  red  clay  carried  the 
day  for  good  roads.  Now  the  farmers 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  back  to  the 
old  mud-road  system.  If  we  only  realized 
how  much  better  our  roads  might  be 
made  by  careful,  intelligent  expenditure 
of  the  road-money  now  available,  there 
would  be  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
supervisors.  We  annually  throw  millions 
of  dollars  into  our  roads,  a  large  per  cent 
of  which  is  wasted.  Yet  we  begrudge  the 
small  additional  tax  that  would  make 
transportation  the  year  round  possible 
and  profitable.  By  our  wretched  roads 
we  annually  lose  enough  to  build  good 
ones,  and  yet  do  not  complain  of  the  tax. 
Count  the  cost,  and  good  roads  will  win. 


PAYING  WITH  CHECKS 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient 
methods  of  paying  bills  is  by  check.  The 
surrendered  check  is  evidence  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  has  been  paid  on  a  certain 
date.  If  the  matter  for  which  payment 
is  made  is  written  under  the  amount,  the 
receipt  is  complete.  There  can  then  be 
no  claims  sustained  that  you  underpaid, 
failed  to  pay  or  paid  bad  money.  We 
recently  had  an  experience  -that  proved, 
if  more  proof  were  necessary,  the  advis- 
ability of  paying  in  checks.  We  forgot 
the  check-book,  and  had  the  goods 
charged  at  a  store  during  a  very  busy 
time.  A  week  later  we  paid  the  full 
amount  for  purchases  on  both  dates,  but 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  clerk  take  the 
account  from  the  book.  January  ist  a 
bill  came  from  the  store.  The  matter 
was  immediately  adjusted  with  satisfac- 
tion to  both  parties.  The  check  was  ev- 
idence of  payment.  Had  there  not  been 
some  such  evidence,  one  side  or  the  other 
would  have  felt  aggrieved.  You  may 
have  only  enough  money  to  pay  current 
expenses.  So  much  the  more  reason  for 
keeping  a  strict  watch  on  all  the  money 
you  do  pay.  Deposit  your  money  in  a 
bank,  and  either  check  against  it  or  take 
a  certificate  of  deposit  and  make  it  over 
to  your  creditor.  Both  parties  are  then 
protected.  Moreover,  one  gains  in  busi- 
ness acumen  and  careful  habits. 


BOMBAST 

Substituting  "speakers"  for  "players," 
Hamlet's  adjuration  finds  hearty  con- 
firmation to-day: 

"Oh,  therd  be  speakers  that  I  have 
heard  speak — and  heard  others  praise, 
and  that  highly — not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely; that,  neither  having  the  accent  of 
Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pa- 
gan nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bel- 
lowed that  I  have  thought  some  of 
•Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  human- 
ity so  abominably. 

"Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear 
a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear 
a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explicable dumb-show  and  noise.  I  would 
have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing 
Termagant;  it  outherods  Herod." 


PERSONAL 

TO 

SUBSCRIBERS 

AA/E  WILL  SEND  to  erery  subscriber  or  reader  of  the 
"•  Farm  akd  Kieeside  a  full-sized  ONE  DOLLAR 
package  of  VIT^E-ORE,  by  mail,  I'OST-PAIB,  suffic- 
ient for  one  month's  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one 
month  s  time  after  receipt  it  the  receiver  can  tralhtuUy 
say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all 
the  drugs  and  dopes  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent 
medicmes  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  READ  this  over 
again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  oar  pay 
only  when  it  has  done  you  good,  and  not  before.  We 
take  all  the  risk ;  you  have  nothing'to  lose.  If  it  does  not 
benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  vltK-Orc  is  a  natural, 
hard,  adamantine,  rock-like  substance— mineral— ORE— 
mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires 
about  twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free 
iron,  free  sulphur  and  magnesium,  and  one  package  -will 
equal  .in  medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  600  gal- 
lons of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious  mineral  water, 
drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  discovery, 
to  wliich  there  Is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the 
marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rheu- 
matism, Bright 's  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning.  Heart 
Trouble.  Diphtheria,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Affections, 
Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and 
Female  Disorders,  La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous 
Prostration  and  General  Debility,  as  thousands  testify, 
and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing  for  a  package, 
will  deny  after  using.  Give  age,  ills  and  sex. 

This  ofifer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion, and  afterward  the  gratitude,  of  every  living  person 
who  desires  better  health,  or  who  suffers  pains,  UIs  and 
diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown 
worse  with  age,  "We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but 
ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regard- 
less of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package. 
You  must  not  write  on  a  postal-card. 

In  answer  to  this,  address  THEO.  NOELOOMPASY, 
Dept.  J.  O.,  62T,  589,  5S1  W.  North  Ave.,Chlcaeo,  111. 


STEVENS 


Rifles  are  Famous 

For  their  accuracy  and  durability. 
Some  of  our  popular  models  are 

"STEVENS  MAYNARD,  JR.,",  at  $3.00  I 

"CRACK  SHOT,"  at  4.00 

"FAVORITE,"  at  6.00 

We  make  PISTOLS  and  SHOTQUNS  also  | 

Nearly  every  dealer  in  sporting  goods  and  hard- 
ware can  supply  our  firearms.  If  you  cannot 
find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (express  paid)  on 
receipt  of  price.   Send  for  isa-pctge  ill'd  catalog. 

J.  STEVENS  AilS&  TOOL  GO. 

No.  835  Main  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


This@is  the  tiade 


mark  stamped  on  each 
sheet  of  the  best  roof- 
ing tin  made — made 
tst  in  Wales  more  than 
50  years  ago — perfected  in 
and  output  by  the  skilled 
Americans.  It  makes  a  roof  that  lasts 
50  years.  Ask  your  roofer,  or  write  to 

W.  C  CROMISTEB,  kgnl, 
Canegle  Biill<Ui«,  Plttibart, 

for  illustrated  book  on 
roofs  and  roofmaking. 
AMERICAN  TIN 

WriiAXn  COMPANT, 
New  York. 


I 
I 


I 


I 
I 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS, 

SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT 
OF  BEST  MATERIAL. 

"RIGHT" 

FBOM  TOP  TO  BOTT'OM. 

CATALOGS  AND  PRICES  ON 
APPLICATION. 

^10  Sairy  Ooola,  Corn  Flutete, 
OkioUse  Engiaea,  Eniilts* 
liachinery, 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


Illllnliiyilljili 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your  community. 
Full  particulars  gladly  furnished.   Catalog  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
1S4  St.  Clair  Street      -      Cleveland,  Ohio 


BEE  KEEPING' 


I  —Its  pleasnrs 
and  profits  ia 
the  theme  ol 

   that  excellent 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  GleaningBtn 
See  CuUttre.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  SuppUes, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,    MEDINA,  OHia 


n/>ntriKlO  "Old  style  Iron" 
f%  r  1 1^  Vj    send  foe  catalogue 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.,  ^S?-oS^^- 


Tploirranhv  Thoroughly  Taught.  Taition  g40.  Posl- 
icicj^rdpuj'  tion  secured.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
BHABP'S  SCHOOL  OF  lELEOBAPHT,  Hnntiiigton,  Ini. 
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Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 

Potash 

and  your  crop  will  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 

Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  wlio  know.  Write 
for  tiiem. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

I"  POULTRY 

land  family  almanac  for  1908.  Over 
^  200  large  pages  of  best  book  paper,  with 
fine  colored  plates  true  to  life. Tells  how 
to  raise  chickens  profltably,their  care, 
'  diseases  and  remedies.   Diagrams  with 
full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
m  about  IN€DKATORS,  BROOUER8, 

 lllllThorouehbrt'd  FOWLS,  with  lowest 

prices.  You  cannot  atford  to  be  witliout  it.  Onlyl5ct8. 

C.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  503,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD\ 
More  made-more  so Id- 
more  prizes  won  than 
ALL  OTOERS  comtlned. 

Send  for  catalogue-just  out-fin- 
est ever  Issued. Mention  this  paper .\ 
PRAIBIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co. 
HOMER  CITY   ,   Pa. ,  U.S.A. 


.80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 
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Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


The  Sure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  actinR 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  incubators.  Send  for  new  iltus- 
jtrated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb,,  or  Columbus,  Ohio, 


1  110 
lards  Vine  Foultr;. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satiafactiun  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  SendlUcentaiiystage  fur  great  poul- 
try book  j  U8t  issued,  explaining  remark- 
'aljlo  guarantee  under  wbicb  we  Bell. 
Iteiiubiti  Incubator  <fe  BrooderCo,, 
Box  B-41     Quincy,  HI. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

J  Made  for  folka  who  succeed.  Ferfeot  regulation, 
\  \i  perfect  hatches.  Don't  experiment,  getamachina 
*  that  you  can  know  about.  Send  for  our  large 
>;  incubator  book,  156  pages.  Books  In  Ave  Ian- 
^gungcB.    Wrilo  for  the  one  you  want, 

^   ^  i>es  Mollies  lucubator  Oo>« 

Aepi.    Ul*  Des  filolnea.  lona.  or   Dept.    61,  Buffalo,  N. 


VICTOR^ 

V  INCUBATORS^ 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  firstrclass 
hatcher.    Money  back  if  not  posi- 
tively as  represented.  Wepay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogU9-6c. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quiney)  111. 


THE  PETALUMA 

is  the  dependable  Incubator.  Automatic 
throughout.results  thesurest  and  highest. 
Pekalnma  Incobators  and  Br^iOflersarethe 
oldestand  most  reliable  machines  on  the 
market.     Write  for  FREE  catalogue 

PETALUBIA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
B«  f4  Pet&luma,Cat  Box  74  Indianapolis.Ind. 


BUnj)  YOUB  OWN  INCUBATOR. 

we  sell  complete  illustrated  plans  by  which  a  SuO  £00 
HOT  WATER  INCUBATOR  can  be  built  for  about'SO 

Wofarnlsh  LamM,  Tanls,  RogQluU-ra,  otc.,  ntoouL  Bin  monoj 
buHdlriR  nnd  ficllii.fr  them.  Wriio  lo-duy  for  iiarticularfi  niid  PftE£ 
clrculur  "Uow  li,  ih.ho  luid  S^iro  Money  wilfi  au  lorubiilur." 

Channnn,  Snow  &  Co.,  Bepl.  H8    Quincy,  III. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADEm  Bnll- 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  C.  B.  !• 


^^^^L  20U  Kg^;  Naturnl  Hen  incubutur  Costs  But  $3,  other  sizes 

^^^^K  equally  OS  low.  Over  125,U00iD  use.  IndUpenHiiblp  to  anyone  who 
^fl^BK  keeps  a  hen.  Our  Patents  protected  a^instlnfringemeuta.  Agents 
^^^B^  wanted  everywhere,  either  sex,  oo  experience  necessary.  Catalogue 
teUing  all  about  and  2Ge  Liee  Formula  FREE  write  today, 

HATCRAL  liEfil  INCCBATOB  CO..   B6a,  Columbus,  Nebrasba, 


DON'T  SET  HENS IV 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.    Best  reasonable  priced 

hatchers  on  the  market. 
Broodem,  $4  up.'  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
L.  A.  BANTA.  LIGONIER.  IND. 


THE  CROWN  for  cutting  green 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  teatl- 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EA8XON,  PA. 


^  l°°  sfEtiliWlllllllClii!! jyflTIySTfi^^  2 


^  Bugs,  Flies  and  Vermin  ?L"„'Ly'a^4  fie,<u?.tX"e7. 

Spray-pumps  of  all  kinds  from  ."jO  cents  up.  Send  lu  cents  for 
sample  and  information  \vorth  dollars.  State  what  you  want 
for.     CONN  SUPPLY   CO..   West  Haven,  Conn. 


EGG 


Record  and  Calendar  for  '03,  full  of  prac- 
tical poultry  pointers  for  each  month 
mailed  free  on  request.  Name  this  paper. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WF  PAY  A   WFFE"  expenses  to  men 

TIL  lAl    ^LV  A    TTLLiV  with  rigs  to  introduce 

Poultry  Compound.    Internatlon.il  Mf^.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kansas 
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Varieties — Poultry,  Eggs,  Piiieons,  Hares-  Coloredde.scrip- 
tive  CO.PaKe  Book,  lUc.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Boi  A-6,  Telford,  Pa. 


nVATH  in  IirE  on  hens  &  chickens.  «4-p.  I 
UEAin  10  Lite  D.J. Lambert, Box 303,App 


Book  Free, 
looaug,  R.I. 


Po  u  Itry-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


PLUCKING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

THE  best  time  to  pluck  ducks  and 
geese  is  when  they  begin  to  drop 
their  feathers.  It  is  better  to  pluck 
them  than  to  have  their  feathers 
scattered  in  every  direction,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  plucking  them  every  time  the 
feathers  are  renewed  is  not  always  eco- 
nomical. It  takes  vitality  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  food  to  reproduce  feathers, 
and  as  this  is  a  drain  on  the  system,  the 
females  will  not  lay.  You  cannot  always 
have  the  feathers  and  eggs.  One  or  the 
other  must  be  sacrificed. 


plump,  with  broad  breasts,  legs  smooth, 
and  the  spurs  showing  blunt.  In  capons, 
the  comb  should  be  short  and  pale;  in 
cocks,  short  and  bright  red.  If  fresh,  the 
vent  will  be  closed;  when  stale,  it  will  be 
tainted  and  the  eyes  sunk.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  turkeys,  as  to  fowls. 
When  young,  the  toes  and  bills  are  soft. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  gobblers,  but 
the  flesh  of  the  hen  is  whiter,  sweeter 
and  more  tender  than  that  of  the  male. 


VALUABLE  BIRDS 

It  is  not  always  desirable  to  resort  to 
the  extreme  of  killing  a  valuable  hen  or 
destroying  a  flock  until  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prevent  loss.  In  cases  of 
cholera  or  roup,  which  are  contagious, 
the  better  mode  is  to  'provide  a  place 
as  a  hospital,  thereby  isolating  the  sick 
birds  from  the  others  for  treatment, 
which  will  be  as  efficacious  as  cutting  off 
their  heads,  as  the  attempt  to  save  them 
cannot  more  than  result  in  the  loss  that 
would  ensue  with  the  hatchet  remedy.  It 
is  well  enough  to  destroy  them  after  all 
hope  is  gone,  but  good  care  will  often 
save  many  valuable  birds. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  ARE  CASH 

Anything  that  brings  cash  returns  every 
day  in  the  year  assists  the  farmer  in  pass- 
ing over  the  long  period  from  harvest  to 
harvest.  A  crop  of  wheat  brings  returns 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  cash  on  many  farms  in 
the  winter  season  is  the  poultry.  The 
basket  of  eggs  that  goes  to  market  always 
brings  cash,  and  the  fowls  supply  their 
product  every  day  in  the  year,  and  often 
with  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 
Feed  them  well  in  win^ter,  and  they  will 
respond  to  the  good  treatment.  Eggs 
brought  good  prices  last  winter,  and  gave 
more  profit  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
materials  entering  into  their  composition 
than  any  other  animal  product  on  farms. 


ROOSTS  AND  LICE 

Where  round  poles  are  used  they 
should  have  the  bark  taken  ofif,  as  this 
forms  an  ideal  dwelling  and  breeding- 
ground  for  mites  which  do  not  live  on 
the  bird,  but  in  the  crevices  of  the  perches 
and  walls,  only  leaving  their  hiding-places 
at  night.  The  roosts  should  not  be  fix- 
tures, but  should  drop  into  slots  at  each 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Eggs  not  Hatching. — D.  G.  W.,  Bush- 
nell,  Fla.,  "has  set^eggs  from  hens  which 
failed  to  hatch."  From  details  given  it 
is  probable  that  the  hens  have  been  too 
highly  fed  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  con- 
sequently are  too  fat. 

Leghorn  Layers. — R.  S.,  Beaver,  Pa., 
asks  "at  what  ag^  will  a  Leghorn  pullet 
begin  to  lay."    Instances  are  known  in 


MISS  HAMILTON'S  FRIENDS 


end,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  at  will. 
They  should  be  taken  down  occasionally, 
and  well  washed  with  boiling  soap-suds, 
so  that  all  insect  life  may  be  destroyed. 
The  roosts  should  not  be  too  high  from 
the  ground,  as  high  perches  cause  the 
complaint  known  as  bumblefoot. 


SELECTING  THE  STOCK 

The  poultry-raiser  who  knows  and  un- 
derstands the  individual  points  of  each 
hen  in  his  flock  is  the  one  that  will  obtain 
success.  He  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  capacity  of  his  hens  by  setting  eggs 
from  those  that  prove  to  be  the  best 
layers.  It  is  better  to  purchase  eggs 
from  a  professional  breeder  who  deals 
honestly  when  he  oflfers  selected  eggs  at 
a  higher  price  than  to  buy  eggs  of  pure- 
bred fowls  from  second-class  stock.  If  the 
breeder  takes  no  care  in  selecting  his 
own  stock  it  will  deteriorate.  Although 
the  breed  may  not  be  mixed  with  others, 
only  the  best  individuals  should  be  used. 


SELECTING  BIRDS  FOR  THE  TABLE 

Birds  of  all  kinds  are  best  for  the  table 
when  young.  The  thin  bone  projecting 
over  the  under  parts  will  then  feel  soft 
and  gristly;  if  it  is  stifif  and  hard,  the  bird 
is  old.  All  poultry  should  be  firm  and 
fleshy.    Fovvis  are  best  when  short  and 


which  Leghorn  pullets  began  to  lay  be- 
fore they  were  four  months  old,  but  they 
frequently  begin  to  lay  at  the  age  of 
five  months. 

Enlarged  Livers. — P.  S.  B.,  North 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  wishes  to  know  "the 
cause  of  enlarged  livers,  some  of  his  birds 
having  livers  exceedingly  large  when 
dissected."  It  is,  of  course,  a  form  of 
liver  disease,  but  usually  is  caused  by 
excessive  feeding  of  the  birds,  especially 
on  concentrated  foods,  lack  of  exercise 
also  assisting. 

Eating  Feathers.' — Mrs.  E.  J.  H., 
Lincoln,  Cal.,  desires  "a  remedy  to  pre- 
vent a  canary-bird  from  eating  feathers 
from  its  body."  It  may  be  a  vice  that 
is  incurable,  or  may  be  caused  by  vermin 
or  an  insufficient  variety  of  food.  Try 
feeding  a  little  bone-meal  mixed  with 
white  of  egg,  or  give  the  bird  a  greater 
variety  of  seeds. 

Pullets'  Eggs. — Mrs.  C.  E.  asks  "if  a 
pullet's  first  eggs  produce  feeble  chicks, 
and  at  what  age  should  a  pullet  be  to 
produce  the  strongest  chicks."  The 
strongest  chicks  come  from  fully  matured 
parents,  at  least  one  year  being  the  rule 
for  large  breeds.  The  hatching  of  eggs 
from  pullets  is  largely  governed  by  the 
breed,  the  age,  the  food  and  the  condi- 
tions of  management. 


Announcement 

We  have  obtained  the  Court's  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  been  infring- 
ing our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  "Tlie  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed." 
The  Janesville  Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  Macliine  Co.  are  the  only  hrms  licensed  to 
use  &,Jlat  tuoth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finall  y  warn  sellers  and  users  ot  all  other  makes.  So 
admirably  have  the  60,000''Hallock"  Weedersdone 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  the  various  Courts'  decisions,  these  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  other  shapes:  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  "Hallock'^  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  wliich  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringing 
tooth.   W  rite  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO.. 
Box  830  York,  Pa. 


A  Great  Planter 

and  Fertilizep 

Distributer. 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  Tarlety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck- 
wheat, etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  in  drills  or  in  hills 
4K.  9,12,  18,  a*,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  26  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.     Agents  wanted.      Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A,  T.  Co., 

Box  110         Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass, 


Standard  No.  50 

Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 

pivots  above  hub  close  to  wheel  and  makes  in- 
stant response  to  foot  lever.  No  other  machine 
with  so  many  valuable  and  exclusive  features. 
Parallel  gangs,  open  or  closed.  Practical  ad- 
justment ot  shovels  and  for  width  of  rows,  its 

Btrength,  light  weight,  aultabillt;  to  any  kind  of  crop  ars  hut 
suggestions.    For  eale  by  dealers.    Write  ui  for  free  oltoulars. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Dept.  C,  UTICA,  H.T. 


UNION 


LOCK  Poultry 
Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test- 
ed and  found  supe* 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

'Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Ha^s  fane  mesh  at  bottom  for  sm&ll  chicks. 

We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
frelghtand  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.     Can  ship  from 

New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 
Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm ,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fendof . 

CASE  BROSm  Colchester,  Conni 


HENCH'S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Bali  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 

on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move- 
ment, pivoted  axle.with 
lateral   beam  move- 
mentin  connection  with 
the  movable  dplndles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  epreadlnc 
and  cloelne  shovel 
gangs.  The  most  complete 
cultivator  on  the  marltet. 
having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Order 
immediately  and 
introduce  tbem  for  next  season. 


"Just  as  good" 

is  what  the  dealer  hides  hehind 
when  he  does  not  have  what  you 
>vant.   Don't  be  deceived.  Noth- 
ing is  just  as  good  as  the 

Kraos^A^;;' Cultivator 

A  perfect  hillsido  worker.  Di- 
rection and  action  controlled  en- 
tirely and  perfectly  by  the  foot 
levers.    Works  equally  well  on 

draft,  perfect  balance.     Adjustable  in  width.  Convenient 
levers  controlling  depth,  etc.    Center  lever  spreads  or  closes 
the  ga,ngs.    Pin,  spring  hoe  or  spring  tooth.    Simplest  and 
easiest-working  cultivator  made.    If  your  dealer  does  not  have 

it,  write  us.  y|,e  Akron  Cultivator  Co..  Dept.  H,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Dr.  Coffee 

Cures  Blindness 

Cataracts,  Granulated  Lids, 
Scums,  Ulcers,  and  All  Weak 
and  Diseased  Eyes  Cured  at 
Home  with  His  Mild  Medicine. 


His  80=Page 

Book 
Sent  FREE 
to  Everybody 

Dr.  Coffee  will 
send  his  80-page 
book  on  "THE 
EYE  AND  ITS 
DISEASES"  to 
everj'  reader  of  this 
paper.  This  book 
tells  how  you  can 
cure  yourself  of 
cataracts,  granu- 
lated lids,  ulcers, 
scars,  paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve, 
and  all  weak  and  ^^^■■■■■■■■■■iM 
diseased  eyes,  at  your  own  home,  without 
visiting  a  doctor.  It  tells  how  to  prevent  old 
sight;  how  to  do  without  glasses,  and  prevent 
blindness.  It  tells  how  Dr.  CoSee  is  restoring 
sight  to  10,000  people  a  year  with  his  Mild 
Absorption  Remedies. 


Dr.  W.  O.  Coffbb 


Was  Blind  With 
Cataracts 

Mr.  George  G.  Brown,  of 
Brownsville,  Me.,  had  cat- 
aracts on  both  eyes,  had  to 
be  led  everjrwhere,  cured 
himself  at  home — restored 
his  sight  perfectly  with  Dr. 
Coffee's  Remedies.  See  Mr. 
Brown's  picture,  and  also 
the  picture  of  the  cataracts 
of  his  eyes  below. 

H.  C,  Laub,  Denison,  Iowa,  had  cataract  on 
his  eye  30  years  and  was  cured. 

Mrs.  L.  Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  had  cat. 
aracts  of  both  eyes,  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  sight. 

Mrs.  E.  Belts,  Knox  City, 
Mo.,  had  cataracts  and  par-  J 
alysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  § 
got  perfect  sight. 

This  book  tells  of  thousands 
of  people  who  were  blind  and 


can  now  see  by  using  these  remedies.  Write  | 
today.   You  will  receive  it  free. 

DK.  W.  O.  COFFEE 
819  Good  Block,       Des  Moines.  Iowa.  | 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze. 

Marble  la  entirely  out  of  date. 
6ranlte  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  ex- 
pense and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth. 
Beside*,  it  is  very  expensive. 

White  Bronze 

Is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot 
crumble  with  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  Impoftslblllty. 
It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted 
for  more  than  a  hundred 
public  montunents  and  by 
thousands  of  deligbted 
customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  granite- 
dealers  have  used  White  Bronze  in  preference  to  granite 
for  their  own  burial  plots.  We  have  designs  from  S4.00  to 
S4,000.00.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs  and  information, 
stating  about  what  expense  you  anticipate.  It  puts  you 
tmder  no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every- 


Around  the  Fireside 


EASTER  LEGENDS 

ALL  peoples  appear  to  celebrate 
Easter  in  one  shape  or  another, 
the  festival  signifying  a  rejoicing 
at  the  reawakening  of  Nature  in 
spring.  Though  thus  associated  with  the 
vernal  equinox,  it  is  particularly  a  moon 
festival,  and  most  of  its  folk-lore  has  to  do 
with  the  lunar  orb  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  Council  of  Nice  in  the  year  351  A.D. 
decided  that  Easter  Day  should  be  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  fol- 
lowing the  vernal  equinox;  and  if  the  full 
moon  fell  on  Sunday,  then  Easter  Sun- 
day was  to  be  the  Sunday  after.  The  moon 
suggests  a  likeness  to  an  egg,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  resurrection  and  the  re- 
birth of  things. 

Now  the  Chinese  celebrate  Easter  by 
making  so-called  "moon-cakes"  and  in- 
dulging in  various  amusements  that  are 
supposed  to  have  to  do  with  congratulat- 
ing or  rewarding  the  moon.  They  be- 
lieve that  a  beautiful  woman  lives  there — 
the  Goddess  of  the  Palace  of  the  Moon. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  a  man,  a 
frog  and  a  hare  also  dwell  in  the  moon, 
and  the  last-named  animal  constantly 
appears  in  their  art,  as  also  in  that  of 
Japan,  painted  upon  the  disk  of  the  lunair 


a  hare  at  one  stage  of  his  existence,  and 
lived  in  friendship  with  a  fox  and  an  ape. 
Indra  came  to  them  disguised  as  a  hungry 
pilgrim,  and  the  fox  and  ape  procured 
food  for  the  god.  But  the  hare  was  not 
able  to  capture  anything  suitable  for  the 
table,  and  sooner  than  be  inhospitable  he 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  in  order  to 
become  food  for  the  guest.  As  a  reward 
for  his  self-sacrifice,  Indra  translated  him 
to  the  moon,  where  he  sits  at  the  foot  of 
a  cassia-tree,  pounding  drugs  in  a  mortar 
for  the  genii. 

The  frog  in  the  moon,  the  Chinese  say, 
was  a  lady  who  stole  the  drug  of  immor- 
tality, and  fled  to  the  satellite,  where  she 
will  dwell  forever,  being  unable  to  die. 

As  for  the  Old  Man  in  the  Moon,  who 
is  the  fourth  personage  inhabiting  that 
orb,  his  name  is  Yuclao,  and  he  holds  in 
his  hands  the  power  of  predestining  the 
marriages  of  mortals.  He  ties  together 
each  future  husband  and  wife  with  an  in- 
visible silk  cord,  which  never  parts  so 
long  as  life  lasts. 

The  Japanese  say  that  there  are  three 
rabbits  in  the  moon,  though  why  is  not 
explained.  In  their  country  the  Old  Man 
in  the  Moon  is  always  represented  as  car- 
rying a  fagot  of  wood  on  his  back.  S. 


was  in  March  and  April.  When  the  crops 
were  gathered  the  land  had  to  lie  fallow 
until  the  next  flood,  which  usually  be- 
gan in  August. 

Now  this  has  all  been  altered,  for  above 
the  datn  at  Assouan  there  is  a  reservoir 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  long. 
The  river  will  sometimes  be  dammed 
back  to  a  height  of  sixty-six  feet  above 
the  present  level,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  impounded  will  be  a  thousand  mill- 
ioin  tons.  When  the  river  is  rising  in 
August  one  hundred  and  eighty  sluices 
will  be  opened,  and  the  red  water  con- 
taining the  famous  fertilizer  known  as 
Nile  mud  will  pass  freely  through.  When 
the  flood  is  subsiding  and  the  water  is 
clear,  and  when  the  discharge  of  the  Nile 
has  fallen  to  about  two  thousand  tons  a 
second,  the  sluices  will  be  gradually 
closed,  and  between  December  and 
IMarch  the  reservoir  will  gradually  fill 
up. — New  York  Sun. 


where. 


lS-A6EJiTS  WANTED. 


The  Monumental  Bronze  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


347  Howard 
Avenue, 


Ten  Days  FREE  TR/ALi 

qg^^  allowed  on  every  bicycle  bought  of  ufl 
before  purchase  la  binding. 
We  sliip  C.  O.  !>•  on  approval  to 

anyone  vntkout  a  cent  deposit. 

New  1903  Moilels 


"  •aBaVWMauWm  %  beauty    SISm  73 

"Meudorf,"  "  ~ 


  lB<cer^t4.76 

lao  better  bicycles  at  any  price. 

Any  other  make  or  Tnodel  you  want  at 
Me-third  usuat  price.    Cboice  of  any 
■standard  tires  and  best  equipment  on 
■  all  our  bicycles.    Strongest  guarantee. 

EIDER  AGENTS  WASTED  in  ereij  Knni  to  bU7 
_Mnple  wheel  U  specialprice  and  t*l:e  ordera  for 

BV{2  tEftis^n  ouTimproTed  '03modei9-  There's  big  money  in  it. 
/BOO  Good  2nd-hanil  Wheels  $3  to  $B, 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcyclo  ontll  you  h&n  written  for  our  tn» 
^_      Qftlaloc  witb  l»T?e  photcgrmphlo  engraringB  and  full  dcBcriptiona 

MEAD  GYOIE  GOm    0epL82B,  Chicag^ 


Reasons  Why  the  SOUTHWEST 

(OKLAHOMA.  INDIAN  TERBITOBY  uid  TEXAS] 
i>  ux  attnctire  HeccA  for  the  Home»eelter  and  loTeitor. 

CHEAPER  LANDS. 
UNEQUALED  PROSPERITY. 

Go  and  See  th*  Country  for  ToorselL 

Low  Rale  Excursions  on 

the  first  and  third  Taes- 
days  of  each  month. 

Write  for  DeieriptiTe  Literataia  to 

"KATV,"  •  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


JOIN  US!  You  Can  Have  a 
Zonophone,  Columbia, 

Edison  or 
Victor  Talking  Machine 

Without  One  Cent  of  Expense 

except  the  cost  ot  the  records  you  want. 

WRITE    BEFOnE    BUYING  ANYWHERE. 

J.  W.  MOBLE,  HgT.,  28T  Broadway.  New  York 


SHELDON'S 

HOME-SEEKEES 

BULLETIN, 


More  than  300  of  the  mostreHsble 
Real  £*tace  Anoeiea  of  MiSEoori. 
Ean»M  luid  OU&boma  Uat  their 
most  attractire  fkro  barons  in 
Sheldon's  Bulletin,  Igsacd  tniceft 
moQth  aa  &  guide  for  Home-se«keTi 
and  iDTeators.  No  one  who  eipecU 
to  bTij  &  fann  cut  affgrd  to  b«  with* 
outit.  geod  for  copj  enclosios  Un 
c«at3  for  uuJliiig  expflucs. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
TUa  is  the  onl  j  pabUcatlon  of  its  kind  in  tlie  vtrM 


VIGIUA  ALBA 

"White  nights  only  half  veiled  by  sleep. 

White  is  the  night  in  the  stark  moon- 
light, 

And  white  is  the  earth  beneath; 
White  is  the  sedge  that  grows  at  the  edge 
Of  the  brook  in  its  silver  sheath. 

And  white  are  the  trees;  on\heir  bended 
knees 

They  bow  in  their  white-frost  stoles; 
They  tell  o'er  their  beads  while  a  tall  pine 
reads 

The  white  mass  over  their  souls. 


The  dark  forest-ways,  now  lit  with  the 
blaze 

Of  a  myriad  candles'  glow. 
Are  crystal-paved  aisles  that  lead  through 
long  miles 
Of  glist'ning  pillars  of  snow. 

The  veiled  meadows  lie  fresh  shrived  of 
the  sky; 

The  uplands  dream  of  the  yules; 
The  hills  half  asleep,  their  white  vigils 
keep; 

The  white  queen  the  utliverse  rules. 
— John  Finley,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


orb.  Nearly  all  over  the  world  the  hare 
is  associated  with  the  moon  mytholog- 
ically,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
rabbit  has  so  much  to  do  with  Easter. 
In  Germany  the  children  are  taught  to 
believe  that  rabbits  lay  eggs  at  Easter- 
time,  so  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sun- 
day they  go  hunting  for  hares'  nests,  in 
which  they  find  dyed  eggs  or  eggs  of 
sugar.  Parents  prepare  these  pretty  sur- 
prises for  the  youngsters,  who  are  greatly 
delighted  by  the  harmless  deception. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  why 
the  hare  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  moon,  but  nobody  has  arrived  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
It  is  evidently  a  folk-lore  story  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  which  partly  accounts 
for  its  wide  distribution.  The  rabbit  is 
nocturnal  in  habit,  coming  out  at  night  to 
feed,  and  that  may  have  started  the  idea. 
It  is  asserted  by  students  of  such  matters 
that  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  graveyard  rab- 
bit killed  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  repre- 
sents the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  and 
on  that  account  is  lucky. 

A  legend  accounting  for  the  rabbit  in 
the  moon  is  of  Hindu  origin,  and  was 
introduced  into  China  with  Buddhism. 
Buddha,  according  to  this  narrative,  was 


EGYPT  EUROPE'S  GRANARY 

GREAT    POSSIBILITIES    IN    THE    NEW  NILE 
DAM 

The  ceremony  of  declaring  the  great 
Nile  reservoir  at  Assouan  open  marked 
the  entrance  of  that  historic  land  into  the 
ranks  of  the  great  producers  of  the  world. 
If,  as  predicted,  the  working  of  the  new 
water-system  will  double  the  productive- 
ness of  a  country  whose  soil  needs  only 
tickling  to  yield  a  harvest,  optimists  say 
it  will  become  the  granary  of  Europe. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  pos- 
sibilities of  agriculture  in  lower  Egypt 
and  those  opened  out  by  the  new  en- 
gineering-work must  make  the  develop- 
ment of  Egypt  in  the  next  few  years  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  world. 
The  condition  hitherto  has  been  that  it 
never  rains  in  upper  Egypt,  while  in 
lower  Egypt  rain  is  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  Eg^'ptian  agriculturist  in  the  most 
laborious  way  tried  to  insure  his  crop 
by  having  it  watered  at  least  once  in  three 
weeks.  This  made  the  extra  cost  due  to 
the  absence  of  rain  about  twelve  dollars 
an  acre.  The  farmer  knew  that  he  could 
not  expect  rain  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June  and  July.    His  harvest-time 


NEW  AND  CURIOUS 

The  botanical  papers  report  that  De 
Vries,  the  great  Dutch  exjSerimental  ev- 
olutionist, has  by  long-continued  selection 
produced  a  variety  of  clover  which  has 
normally  four  leaves. 


Professor  Koch,  the  noted  bacteriol- 
ogist, declares  that  typhoid  fever  can  be 
stamped  out  through  proper  treatment  of 
each  case.  He  urges  that  every  case  of 
typhoid  fever  be  as  strictly  isolated  as  a 
case  of  cholera,  and  by  such  isolation  the 
disease  could  be  wholly  exterminated. 


A  scientist  connected  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  who  has 
been  spending  some  time  among  the 
Maya  people  of  Yucatan,  says  that  they 
use  their  toes  in  many  kinds  of  work  as 
readily  as  they  use  their  fingers.  The 
Maya  women,  who  always  go  barefooted, 
easily  pick  up  a  pin  in  that  way. 


A  Swiss  mechanic  claims  to  have  in- 
vented an  automatic  baby-nurse.  The 
apparatus  is  attached  to  a  cradle.  If  the 
baby  cries,  air-waves  cause  specially  ar- 
ranged wires  to  operate  a  phonograph, 
which  sings  a  lullaby,  while  simultaneous- 
ly clockwork  is  released  and  rocks  the 
cradle.  When  the  crying  stops,  the 
wires  cease  to  vibrate,  the  lullaby  ends, 
and  the  cradle  stops  rocking. 


A  very  curious  medical  invention  has 
been  patented  in  Paris.  It  is  likely  to  be 
of  great  use.  It  is  a  small  apparatus 
which  when  placed  under  the  arm  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  rings 
a  small  bell  directly  the  temperature 
reaches  a  dangerous  heat,  thus  notifying 
the  doctor  or  nurse  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  The  invention"  is  simple  and 
ingenious,  and  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  should  prove  a  great  boon. 


The  value  of  waterfalls  has  greatly  in 
creased  since  the  electrical  era.  Time 
was  when  a  cataract  was  valuable  only 
for  scenic  purposes,  but  now  it  is  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental.  Niagara  is  worth 
one  thousand  million  dollars  more  as  a 
source  of  electrical  power  than  merely  as, 
a  sight.  California  waterfalls  are  increas- 
ing in  value  in  a  commensurate  degree. 
Snoqualmie  Falls,  in  Washington,  has 
enhanced  in  value  five  thousand  per  cent 
in  the  last  few  years. 


A  German  anthropologist,  Herr  Thil- 
enius,  has  recently  shown  that  pygmies, 
now  found  only  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
were  spread  over  parts  of  Europe  dur- 
ing prehistoric  times.  Numerous  skel- 
etons found  in  Silesia  show  that  the 
stature  of  the  men  they  represent  was  not 
much  above  four  and  one  half  feef.  There 
were  pygmies  in  Switzerland  and  in  Al- 
sace also.  Many  of  the  latter  were  not 
four  feet  in  height.  These  dwarf  races 
were  in  nowise  degenerates.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  persisted  up  to  compar- 
atively recent  times.  The  pj'gmies  of 
Silesia,  for  instance,  were  contemporary 
with  the  Romans,  and  they  continued  up 
to  the  tenth  century.  At  present  there  is 
no  vestige  of  such  a  race,  but  their  skel- 
etons remain  to  prove  their  existence. — 
The  American  Inventor. 
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THE  DRAWING-POWER  OF  THE  CROSS 

Esus  said,  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  The  cross  of  Christ  is  like  a 
magnet — it  has  drawing  qualities. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  attractive  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  kingdom 
which  it  represents.  Jesus  came  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  He  scarcely 
alludes  to  the  church,  and  when  he  does 
it  is  only  by  anticipation.  The  church 
is  the  best  agency  jamong  many  for  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  King  of  this  kingdom  is  the  Father 
of  men,  even  of  the  evil,  at  least  in  ideal 
and  possibility.  The  contents  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  includes  all  those  who 
are  in  vital  union  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  subjects  of  the  kingdom  are  men, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  nature  and  needs 
are  designed  for  social  relation,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  relation  they  find 
their  highest  good. 

The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ideally  speaking,  is  as  wide  as  the  uni- 
verse— a  perfect  society  covering  the 
world.  Jesus  looked  toward  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  even  the  earth 
may  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  his 
kingdom.  It  is  unlike  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  in  its  headship,  character  and  ideals. 

tOVE  THE  RULING  PRINCIPLE 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  attractive  be- 
cause of  the  ruling  principle  of  love.  In 
reply  to  the  Pharisee,  Jesus  said,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind;  and  a  second  like  unto  it 
is  this,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Jesus'  words  and  conduct  can  be 
grouped  under  two  inclusive  principles — 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Turning 
to  one  of  his  suite.  Napoleon  said,  "Can 
you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ  was?"  The 
ofTficer  confessed  that  he  had  given  little 
thought  to  such  things.  "Well,  then," 
said  Napoleon,  "I  will  tell  you."  After 
comparing  Jesus  with  himself  and  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  he  said,  "I  think  I 
understand  somewhat  of  human  nature, 
and  I  tell  you  all  these  were  men,  and  I 
am  a  man,  but  not  one  is  like  him. 
Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  a  man. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne  and  my- 
self founded  great  empires,  but  upon 
what  did  the  creations  of  our  genius 
depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  his  empire  upon  love,  and  to 
this  very  day  millions  would  die  for  him." 

THE  RANSOM  PAID 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Jesus  foretold  that  he  would  himself  die 
on  the  cross.  His  death  was  the  out- 
come of  a  life  of  self-abandonment, 
which  he  unflinchingly  lived.  In  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  he  expressed  the 
supreme  surrender  of  his  life  to  God's 
service,  and  furnished  a  symbol  of  that 
confession  of  sin  which  men  ought  to 
make,  and  also  of  that  devotion  to  God's 
service  which  they  are  equally  bound  to 
render. 

The  death  of  Jesus  is  attractive  because 
through  his  death  we  have  access  to  the 
heart  of  God.  The  love,  sympathy  and 
trustworthiness  of  God  are  voiced  in  the 
■death  of  Jesus. 

The  character  of  God  is  unveiled 
through  the  death  of  Christ.  Jesus  is 
the  vocalization  of  God. 

After  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  slain  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  all  Stockholm  and  the  other 
cities  of  Sweden  were  in  mourning.  The 
representatives  gathered  from  far  and 
near,  in  order  to  consider  what  now 
should  be  done.  There  was  talk  about 
a  Venetian  republic,  and  some  said  that 
Sweden  should  be  given  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Adolphus; 
but  Oxenstiern,  the  Grand  Chancellor, 
stood  before  the  assembly,  and  said, 
"Let  there  be  no  talk  of  a  Venetian  re- 
public or  Polish  Icings,  for  we  have  in 
our  midst  the  heir  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
his  little  girl,  who  is  six  years  of  age." 

Larson,  a  peasant  representative,  re- 


plied abruptly,  "How  do  we  know,  Ox- 
enstiern, that  this  is  not  a  trick  of  yours, 
to  cheat  us  out  of  our  rights?  We  have 
never  seen  this  heir.  We  do  not  know 
that  Gustavus  has  a  child." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  replied  Oxenstiern, 
"and  I  will  show  you." 

He  soon  brought  into  the  room  Chris- 
tina, the  little  six-year-old  daughter  of 
the  king,  and  lifting  her  up,  placed  her 
in  the  throne,  where  only  rulers  of  Swe- 
den were  allowed  to  sit.  Larson  pressed 
his  way  up  close,  gazed  for  a  moment 
into  her  face,  and  then,  turning  around 
to  the  assembly,  said,  "Brethren,  I  see 
in  the  countenance  of  this  child  the  fea- 
tures of  the  great  Gustavus.  Look  at 
her  nose,  her  eyes,  her  chin.  She  is  the 
child  of  our  king." 

"Yes,"  replied  Oxenstiern,  "and  she 
has  the  heart  of  a  soldier,  for  I  saw  her 
clapping  her  hands  and  shouting  at  the 
booming  of  the  cannon." 

And  by  acclamation  she  was  pro- 
claimed "Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden." 

Bunsen  said,  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  his  wife,  "In  thy  face  have  I  seen  the 
Eternal." 

Jesus  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  His 
words,  his  love,  his  sacrifice,  his  willing- 
ness to  forgive,  his  sympathy^  his  un- 
flinching devotion  to  God,  his  death — in 
such  a  life  he  unveils  the  character  of  God. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Brodie,  Ph.D. 


THE  PATENT  GATE 

"So  you've  taken  down  your  patent 
gate,  Silas,"  observed  Aunt  Martha,  as 
the  wagon  stopped  at  the  lane  and  Silas 
alighted  to  open  the  way.  "Wasn't  it 
good?" 

"Yes.  Well — middlin',"  s^id  Silas,  an- 
swering the  two  questions  together. 
"  'Twas  real  handy  when  'twould  work, 
but  'twasn't  reliable  'bout  workin'.  If 
you  come  at  it  right,  an'  hit  the  spring 
just  proper,  'twould  swing  wide  open,  an' 
was  a  fine  thing.  But  if  you  happened  to 
strike  it  wrong,  'twas  a  good  deal  worse'n 
no  improvements;  'twould  git  so  twisted 
up  'twouldn't  open  like  a  patent  gate,  nor 
a  common  one,  neither.  I  could  manage 
it  pretty  well  myself,  but  I  couldn't  be 
always  outside  to  explain  to  other  folks, 
an'  I  thought  if  they  had  to  climb  out  o' 
their  rigs  to  read  a  string  o'  directions, 
they  might  as  well  open  a  gate.  So  I 
took  it  out. 

"The  man  that  sold  it  to  me  said  'twas 
almost  human  in  its  workin's,  an'  I  don't 
know  but  he  was  right,  for  I've  seen  hu- 
mans that  work  just  about  that  way. 
Strike  'em  exactly  in  the  right  fashion, 
hit  the  proper  mood  in  the  middle,  so  to 
speak,  an'  they're  as  good-natured  an' 
open-handed  as  you'd  want;  but  happen 
to  hit  'em  the  wrong  way,  an'  all  the 
inside  springs  tangle  up,  an'  you're  barred 
out.  'Tisn't  what  I'd  call  a  first-class  ar- 
ticle, in  either  gates  or  folks." — Forward. 


THE  GIRL  WE  ALL  LIKE 

The  girl  who  is  sunny. 
The  girl  who  has  heart. 
The  girl  who  has  culture. 
The  girl  who  loves  music. 
The  girl  who  has  conscience. 
The  girl  who  is  tasteful  and  true. 
The  girl  whose  voice  is  not  loud. 
The  girl  who  lives  for  her  friends. 
The  girl  who  stands  for  the  right. 
The  girl  who  sings  from  her  heart. 
The  girl  who  belongs  to  no  clique. 
The  girl  who  believes  in  her  home. 
The  girl  who  knows  how  to  say  no. 
The  girl  with  no  mania  for  features. 
The  girl  whose  eyes  are  wide  open. 
The  girl  who  is  loyal  to  her  church. 
The  girl  who  talks  to  some  purpose. 
The  girl  who  dislikes  to  be  flattered. 
The  girl  who  believes  in  her  mother. 
The  girl  who  is  neither  surly  nor  sour. 
The  girl  who  abhors  people  who  gossip. 
The  girl  who  avoids  books  that  are  silly. 
The  girl  who  is  frank  with  her  teachers. 
The    girl    who   never   worships  fine 
clothes. 

The  girl  whose  religion  shines  in  her 
life. 

The  girl  who  is  especially  kind  to  the 
poor. — Presbyterian. 


If  you  are  wise,  be  wise'  keep  what 
goods  the  gods  provide  you. — Plautus. 
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ARE  YODB  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have  Kidney 
Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It 

To  Pro^  What  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder  Remedy, 
Swj<fmp-Root,  Will  Do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  thfi  Farm  and 
Fireside  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kidneys, 
but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly  all  dis- 
eases have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder  of  these 
most  important  organs. 

The  ikidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood — that  is 
their  wjork. 

Therefore,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out  of 
order  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your  entire 
body  is  affected,  and  how  every  organ  seems  to  fail 
to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin  taking  the 
great  kidney  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root, 
becausd  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will 
help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  one. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for 
many  kinds  of  disease,  and  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, much  suffering  with  faial  results  are  sure  to 
follow.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves,  makes 
you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and  irritable.  Makes 
you  pass  water  often  during  the  day,  and  obliges  you 
to  get  up  many  times  during  the  night.  Un- 
healthy kidneys  cause  rheumatisrh,  gravel,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  joints 
and  muscles;  makes  your  head  ache  and  back  ache, 
causes  indigestion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble, 
you  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion,  makes  you 
feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble;  you  may  have 
plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength;  get  weak  and 
waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer's 
,Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  kidney  rerhedy. 
In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to 
Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect  healer 
and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to 
medical  science. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your 
condition,  take  from  your  urine  on  rising  about 
four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  on  examination  it  is 
milky  Or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  settling,  or 
if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys 
are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  is  used  in 
the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by  physic- 
ians in  their  private  practice,  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ailments, 
because  they  recognize  in  it  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  remedy  for  -kidney,  liver  and  bladder 
troubles. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp- 
Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can   purchase  "the 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  wonderful  remedy, 
Swamp-Root,  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root, 
and  containing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received 
from  men  and  women  who  owe  their  good  health — in  fact,  their  very  lives — to  the 
great  curative  properties  of  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


(Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take.) 

regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug- 
stores everywhere.  Don't  make 
any  mistake,  but  remember  the 
name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kil- 
mer's Swamp-Root,  and  the 
address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  every  bottle. 


LADIES 


Your  OholtM  o/  These 
some  Sugar  SheHs 


HMnd'  4 


To  introduce  our  Solid  Yukon 
Silverware  into  every  home  in  the 
land  and  to  prove  our  claim  that  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  table 
flatware  made,  we  will  give  away 
a  SOLID 


FREE 


YUKON  SILVER  SUGAR  SHELL  FREE 

to  every  lady  sending  us  her  name  and  address.  Yukon  Silver 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  20th  Century,  and 
is  unquestionably  superior  to  anything  heretofore  produced  for 
the  manufacture  of  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Practically  it  is 
BETTER  THAN  STERLING  SILTEB  and  costs  only  one-sixth  as  much. 
Same  color,  harder,  will  wear  longer  and  not  tarnish  as  quick- 
ly. It  is  the  same  beautiful  metal  through  and  through— no 
plating  to  wear  o£E,  and  it  is  as  bright  and  lustrous  as  burnished 
coin  silver. 

WARRAMTED  FOR  TWEHTY'FIVEYEARS. 

Our  Remarkably  Liberal  Offer:— Send  name  andaddress 
on  blank  below,  and  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  a  Solid  Yukon 
Silver  Sugar  Shell,  either  pattern  you  select,  Absolutely 
Free  of  Cfiaree.  To  give  you  »n  opportunity  to  procure  a 
set  of  our  Solid  Yukon  Silver  Teasnoons,  also  without  a  cent  ot  , 
expense  to  you,  we  are  willing  to  send  a  set  of  six  teaspoons  to  ^ 
match,  along  with  the  Sugar  Shell.   Secure  orders  for  two  sets  ■  , 
like  them  and  the  sample  Set  of  Teaspoons  as  well  as  the  Sugar  Shell 
will  be  jonrs  wlthoot  costing  yoa  a  cent.    If  you  fail  to  sell  two  sets, 
return  the  sample  set  at  your  expense  (6  cents  postage)  and 
keep  the  Sugar  Shell  as  a  gift  tor  making  the  ettort. 

WE  WANT  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

but  will  ship  you  the  goods  and  give  you  30  days  to  collect  and 
remit.  Yqu  can  getordert' among  your  friends  and  neighbors 
in  only  a  few  minutes  to  earn  the  sample  set.  We  will  also  send 
you  catalogue  of  our  Yukon  Silverware  and  list  of  handsome 
premiums  for  large  orders.   Send  today,  before  you  forget  it. 

TEASPOONS  TO  BATCH  PER  SET  OF  SIX 

Beaded  Fsttem  $  .9S    Tipped  Pattern  

Shell  Pattern  96     Viola  Pattern  I.IG 

Remember  you  don't  have  to  ask  your  friends  or  neigh-  ' 
bors  for  money  in  advance.  WK  SHIP  THE  GOODS  AND  GITE  YOD 
SO  DAYS  TO  UEMIT.  A  fairer  offer  could  not  be  made.  If  you 
fail  in  your  effort  to  get  orders  you  have  a  beautiful  Sugar  ^ 
Shell  worth  60c,  for  simply  trying. 

^^^These  lUaBtratlons  are  One-half  Aetnal  Size. 


HAYMOND  manufacturing  CO.,  Muneie,  Ind.  Dept.  C  3. 

As  per  terms  of  your  otfer,  send  me  postpaid,  one  pattemSoHd  Yukon  Silver  Sugar 

Shell,  and  a  set  of  teaspoons  to  match.  1  agree  to  try  faithfully  to  sell  at  least  two  sets  of  teaspoons 
like  those  you  send  me,  provided  you  send  me  the  goods  without  any  money  in  advance,  and  give  me 
30  days  to  collect  and  remit.  If  I  fail  to  secure  these  orders,  I  agree  to  return  the  sample  set  of  tea- 
spoons by  mail,  postpaid,  within  30  days  after  receiving  them  and  keep  the  Sugar  Shell  as  a  gift. 


This  order  must  be 
Signed  by  an  Adnlt 
and  not  by  a  CliUd. 


(SIlss  or  Sirs.) 

PostoCace  


County  State.. 


RAYMOND  MANUFACTURING  CO-,  Muncle,  Indm 
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m'1900'FAMILY 
WASHERFREE. 

Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 

No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boil- 
ing of  Clothes. 

Every  Household  Needs  One. 


THE  *«I900"  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER  SENT  FREE 

to  any  one  answering  this  adTertisement,  without  de- 
posit or  advance  payment  of  any  Mnd,  freight  paid, 
on  30  days'  trial.  The  "1900"  Bail-Bearing  Washer  is 
unquestionahly  the  greatest  labor-saring  macliine  ever 
invented  for  family  use.  Entirely  new  principle. 
It  is  simplicity  Itself.  There  are  no  wheels,  paddles, 
rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery.  It  revolves 
on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  it  by  far  the 
easiest-running  washer  on  the  market.  No  strength 
required ;  a  child  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash 
largre  quantities  of  clothes  (no  matter  how 
soiled)  perfectly  clean  in  6  minutes.  Impossi- 
ble to  injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 

An  Enthusiastic  Admirer 

Chicago,  July  17, 1901. 
Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  T. 

t  started  to  wash  with  your  "  1900 
Bail-Bearing  Washer  "at  10:30  a.m., 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  contents  of 
two  maehmes  were  washed  clean, 
rinsed  and  hung  on  the  line.  A 
neighbor  called  as  I  started  to  wash 
my  little  boy's  waists  (which  were 
terribly  dirty),  and  in  10  minutes  I 
wrung  them  out,  and  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  that  there 
was  not  a  spot  left.  On  Monday 
we  did  a  big  wash  of  15  machinef  ols 
of  clothea'in  4  hours.  The  lady  liv- 
ing upstairs  saw  that  we  turned  out 
so  much  work  in  such  a  short  time  .1^7.. 
that  she  asked  us  to  loan  her  the  Vft*^ 
Washer  for  Tuesday ,  which  we  did.  xvi- 
She  has  a  Western  Washer,  which  she  could  never  use,  as 
it  took  a  man  to  turn  the  machine.  The  "  1900  "  is  by  far 
the  best  machine  I  ever  saw.  Xt  works  so  easily  that  my 
Uttle  boy  can  run  it.  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  refer  anybody 
to  me  for  further  proof.      MRS.  A.  H.  CEXTNER, 

636  Diversey  Boulevard. 

Write  at  oace  for  catalogue  and  full  yurtieulars  to 

"1900"  WASHER  CO. 
32K.  STATE  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  IS.  Y. 

$30  OUTFITis.410 

Free  Samples  and  Measurement  Blanks 

I  To  introduceooT  custom  tailoring,  we  will  mako 
for  a  short  time  only  an  up-to-date  "suit,"  made 
strictly  to  your  measure,  for  only  tlO,  and  giva 
youthefollowingCompleteOutflt  FREE 
Actual $30  value  for  $10,  and  you  don't  pay 
for  it  until  you  receive  the  Buit  and  f rea 
I  outfit  and  find  it  just  as  represented.  Send 
Vus  your  P.O.  address  and  we  will  eend  yoa 
IfKEE  eamples  of  cloth,  tapemeaa* 
"ure  and  meaaurln^  blanks  for  size 
of  suit,  hat,  shoes,  8htrt,  etc.  F£££» 
1  Genuine  Cheviot  SiJit  made  to  your 

measure  in  latest  English  style  $20.00 

1  Dunlap  block  derby  or  fedora  hat.«»  2.75 

Ipairstylish  laceshoes  •  2.75 

1  pair  cuff  buttons,  4shirt  buttons....  1.60 

1  Percale  shirt,  collar  and  cuSs   1.25 

1  neat  four-in-hand  tie  or  bow  •  .50 

1  pair  of  fancy  elastic  web  suspenders  .60 
limp,  silk  handkerchief..... .... ....  .50 

1  pair  Lisle  thread  socks. ,,,,  

SlO.OOforthi*  Compl^le  Ontflt  worlh  S&O.OO 
Write  at  once  before  you  forget  it,  as  this  offel 
may  not  appear  ajain.  Address  Dept.l44t 
CHICAGO  MFG.  A:  MDSE.  CO^ 
''BETEEENCBf  TT.  8.  Exp,  Bldff Chlca^o. 
FMefiropoUtan  Troet  &  Saying  B^hk.  Capit&l  $750,000.00. 

FourSamplesFree 

To  induce  every  housewife  to  test  the  merits  of  "  PER- 
FECTION "  DYES  and  SPECIALTIES  we  make  tliis 
liberal  olier:  Send  ten  cents  for  a  package  of  dye,  any 
color  wanted,  and  we  will  include.  1*"KEE,  lour  geiierous 
samples  — two  of  PERFECTION  DYES,  each  suffiden  to 

color  aabirt-waist,  pair  of  atocldng3or  lot  of  ritbon;  one  Of  CONFEC- 
TION PINK,  a  hanoless  preparation  for  tinting  cake  frosfing,  candiej,  ice 
cream.rtc.;  and  One  Of  IIAUNDRY  bluing,  a  piiremrac*of 
indigo  for  the  Uandry. 

Our  booklet,  "HOW  TO  DTE.*'  glrea  special  directions  for  coloring  old 
and  bded  ganneus.  carpets,  kid  glores,  &athen,  straw  hats  txA  bomiets, 
for  miiking  wood  stains,  colored  Tantishes.  sboe  dreaaiDe,  etc- .  etc.  and  is 
ssnt  FRSXeogather  with  valtiablei  nionnation  how  to  MAKE  and  SAVE 
MONSTat  boms.    8*nd  at  onee  for  the  dye,  amides  and  bookie  t  to  : 

FSBFECTION  DTBS.  Dept.  1^7,  Foxcroft,  Maine. 


A  CANVASSIN6 

COMMISSION  AGENCY 


We  baTe  made  mxmy  canvassers  tvell  off  in  a  few  years. 
We  furnish  the  goods  on  credit  when  good  security  is 
given.  No  experience  is  necessarj'.  Permanent,  prof- 
itable, honorable  employment.  Oldest,  largest,  best  Com- 
pany of  kind  in  world.  Satisfactory  commissions,  ex- 
clurivo  territory,  no  salaries.  325  bonded  commission 
t^nvassers  now  at  work.    Write  to-day. 

THE  J.  R.  ■WA.TKmS  CO.,  48  Liberty  St,  Vinoni,  Minn. 

EstahlusJied  1S6S.    Capital  Stock  *oOO,000. 


AND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


SALESMEN 

BIG  WAGES 

Blue  Flame,  Wickless,  Ftiel 
Oil  Stove  tor  cooking  and 
heating.  New,  Woiidcpful 
Invention.  Enormous 
demand.  Everybody  buys. 
Big  Seller.  Generates  its 
own  fuel  gas  from  kerosene  oil.  A  spoonful 
makes  a  hogsliead  of  fuel  gas.  Cheapest,  safest  fuel. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills.  All  sizes.  Prices,  gs  up. 
Write  for  special  offer,  new  plan.  Catalo^e  Free. 
WORLD  MFO.  CO.,  5236  World  BIdg..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

ylOn  nilil  T      SOFA  AN1>  PES 

yUlLI  CUSHION  UESI6NS 

many  new,  quaint,  queer  and  curious;  includes 
lesson  on  Battenbur^  lace  making  and  colored 
embroidery,  with  all  stiches  illustrated;  also 
lOO  crazy  stitches,  regular  price,  2.5  cents.  To 
introduce,  will  mail  all  tiic  above  for  10  cents. 
lAOIES'  ART  CO.,  404  .\.  Krondwoy,  R88.  St.  Louis 


The  Housewife 


A  KIMONO  BREAKFAST 

IN  A  suburban  town  one  day ^ last  sum- 
mer invitations  were  sent  'but  for  a 
"kimono  breakfast."  The  hours 
were  from  eight  to  ten,  and  all 
were  requested  to  wear  kimonos.  The 
invitations  stated  that  the  guests  would 
be  called  for,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
eight  a  wagonette  drew  up  to  the  curb- 
ing, and  from  it  alighted  those  favored, 
looking,  as  some  one  afterward  described 
them,  "a  veritable  bunch  of  sweet-peas" 
in  their  dainty  kimonos  of  many  shades 
and  colors.  Each  guest  was  presented 
with  a  fan  upon  entering  the  house,  and 
this  she  retained  as  a  souvenir. 

The  house  was  decorated  with  screens, 
reed-and-bead  portieres,  and  pink  and 
white  flowers  in  profusion.  After 
a  merry  time  spent  with  Japanese 
puzzles  (which  the  hostess  after- 
ward laughingly  said  she  had  pur- 
chased at  a  Chinese  store),  all 
were  summoned  to  a  side  porch, 
which  was  screened  by  growing 
vines,  and  where  the  serving  of 
breakfast  had  been  announced  by 
the  sounding  of  Japanese  chimes. 
There  the  decorations  were  more 
carefully  prepared.    The  table — 
or  tables,  as  several  small  ones 
were  used  as  one — and  chairs 
were  of  bamboo,  and  were  all  the 
furniture  used  except  small  tables 
and  stands,  which  held  palms, 
large  vases  and  bowls  of  flowers. 
Suspended  over  the  table  was  a 
medium-size    Japanese  parasol 
filled   with   white   flowers  and 
much  asparagus-vine.  The  flowers  droop- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  and 
the  trailing  vines  brought  down  and  fast- 
ened between  plates,  was  very  pretty, 
and  the  effect  cool  and  refreshing. 

After  breakfast  one  of  the  ladies  read 
aloud  a  short  love-story  (Japanese),  and 
each  one,  verbally  reproducing  it,  tried  for 
the  prize  offered  for  the  best-told  story. 
A  daintily  bound  copy  of  "A  Japanese 
Nightingale"  was  presented  to  the  lady 
whose  story  was  rated  the  best. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  breakfast  was 
very  informal.  All  complimented  the 
hostess  for  her  originality,  and  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  enjoyment  she  had 
given  her  guests,  who,  when  they  were 
ready  to  go,  found  the  wagonette  at  the 
door  to  take  them  home.        M.  E.  H. 


out.  Get  a  store-box  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  put  in  about  six  thin  shelves. 
This  will  then  hold  six  or  seven  pies, 
which  will  be  quite  a  saving  of  pantry 
room.  Fasten  on  a  wooden  door,  or  per- 
haps a  frame  covered  with  netting  and 
fastened  on  is  better.  This  box  can  be 
kept  on  a  shelf  or  hung  up  on  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  strong  leather  strap. 

Nice  work  and  button  boxes  can  be 
made  out  of  small  boxes.  For  a  work- 
box,  pad  the  sides  and  lid  with  cot- 
ton batting,  cdver  with  tea-matting,  and 
bind  the  edges  with  ribbons  or  braid. 
Line  with  silk,  and  no  one  will  ever 
suspect  that  they  were  originally  plain 
boxes.  Button-boxes  can  be  made  in 
the  same  way,  only  partitions  should  be 


own  dinner,  and  enjoy  it  if  you  can  after 
your  morning's  hard  work,  for  he  has 
probably  lunched  before  he  came  home. 

The  articles  on  cooking  written  in  news- 
paper offices  by  women  who  can't  boil 
water  without  scorching  it,  consisting 
mostly  of  health  foods  cooked  in  ten 
minutes,  flanked  by  a  ragout  of  calf's 
liver,  brains  or  heart,  with  an  appetizing 
(?)  dessert  made  of  last  week's  stale 
bread  disguised  with  a  meringue  on  top, 
may  fill  the  columns  of  the  paper  and 
get  the  writer  her  weekly  salary,  but  it  is 
as  ''apples  of  Sodom"  to  the  weary 
woman  who  has  tried  the  whole  gamut 
and  found  it  all  such  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh  that  she  wonders  at  her  nerve  in 
attempting  it,  and  sighs  with  gladness 
for  the  day  of  relief  from  it  all. 

It  reads  well,  but  I  know  there 
are  a  hundred  thousand  womfen 
who  are  willing  to  shake  hands 
with  me  over  the  futile  attempt 
to  accomplish  living  on  four  dol- 
lars a  week.    Christie  Irving. 


CHILD'S  DRESS 

put  inside  for  different  kinds  of  buttons. 
An  excellent  bread-raiser  can  be  made 
from  a  box  large  enough  to  admit  the 
bread-pan.  Put  in  two  open  shelves 
made  with  slats,  and  put  on  a  tight  door, 
to  exclude  the  air  and  keep  in  the  heat. 
Heat  by  means  of  irons  or  hot  water. 

Pansy  Viola  Viner. 


CHILD'S  DRESS 

This  is  made  entirely  of  embroidery. 
Wide  insertion  put  together  with  fagot- 
stitches  is  used  for  the  main  part,  and 
flouncing  for  trimming.  It  takes  ten 
yards  of  the  insertion,  six  yards  of  the 
flouncing,  and  four  yards  of  beading, 
through  which  ribbon  is  drawn. 


If  afflicted  mth  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  tue 


HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES 

Many  household  conveniences  can  be 
made  out  of  store-boxes.  Nice  stands  on 
which  to  set  flower-pots,  or  tubs  while 
washing,  can  be  made  out  of  shallow 
boxes  about  twenty  by  fifteen  inches, 
and  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
deep.  Select  four  square-shaped  sticks 
for  feet,  and  see  that  they  are  of  the 
same  length.  Nail  these  firmly  in  the 
corners  inside  of  the  box.  For  wash-tubs 
the  stands  should  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  high.  If  for  flower-pots,  or  to  be 
used  in  the  house,  enamel  them  in  ma- 
roon, and  then  you  will  have  a  piece  of 
furniture  of  which  you  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

Handy  little  cupboards  in  which  to 
store  canned  fruit  or  jelly  can  also  be 
made  out  of  store-boxes.  Select  a  box 
about  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide 
and  about  one  foot  deep.  Put  a  molding 
around  the  edge.  Movable  shelves  can 
be  easily  put  in  by  nailing  cleats  to  the 
inside  of  the  box  on  both  sides.  If  for 
canned  fruit,  two  shelves  will  be  enough, 
but  if  for  jellies,  there  will  be  room  for 
four.  Small  hinges  on  which  to  bang 
the  door,  also  cupboard-latches,  can  be 
found  at  any  hardware-store,  but  a 
wooden  button  will  answer  to  fasten  the 
door.  Paint  this  cupboard,  and  set  it  on 
a  bench  in  the  pantry  or  cellar,  and  you 
will  find  it  very  handy. 

A  pie-box  is  another  household  con- 
venience which  one  should  not  be  with- 


FOUR  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 

The  ever-recurring,  absorbingly  inter- 
esting subject,  "How  to  Live  on  Four 
Dollars  a  Week,"  bobs  up  serenely  every 
once  in  a  while  just  when  coal,  flour, 
potatoes,  butter  and  eggs  reach  their 
very  highest  market  price.  The  old 
housekeeper  who  has  catered  for  her 
family  for  thirty  years,  and  knows  full 
well  the  impossibility  of  some  of  the 
newspaper  statements,  looks  with  admira- 
tion and  pity  upon  the  newly  married 
son  and  wife  who  are  sanguine,  hopeful, 
determined  and  willing  to  try  the  prob- 
lem, which  may  present  as  many  compli- 
cations as  the  "is"  puzzle.  That  there  are 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  done  has  been 
proved  by  scientists,  by  the  lives  of  the 
self-denying  Trappist  monks,  by  the  sturdy 
Italian,  from  the  land  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
but  to  get  it  down  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  seems  impossible. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  in  the 
waste  of  food-products  Americans  are  the 
most  wildly  extravagant  people  on  earth. 
The  food  that  is  daily  cast  aside  in  the 
average  family  would  well  keep  two  or 
three  more  persons.  If  you  see  a  family 
who  mildly  brag  about  how  little  they  can 
live  on,  you  can  safely  calculate  that  the 
mother  and  children  are  barely  maintain- 
ing existence  on  bread,  tea  and  potatoes, 
while  the  father  is  in  all  probability  sup- 
plementing his  curtailed  meal  at  the 
family  table  by  a  visit  to  the  free-lunch 
counter,  where  by  paying  five  cents  for 
his  glass  of  beer  he  can  get,  if  not  exactly 
a  square  meal,  a  very  satisfying  lunch  on 
cold  pigs'  feet,  rye  bread,  cheese,  wiener- 
wurst  and  the  like;  and  if  there  should 
be  a  falling  off  of  customers,  just  let  the 
word  get  around  that  "Happy  Joe"  is 
setting  out  fried  oysters  or  roast  beef 
and  baked  beans  to-day,  and  the  excuses 
to  get  the  letters  in  the  post-office  imme- 
diately is  jumped  at  even  by  the  senior 
partner,  while  the  office-boy  can  be  out 
of  business  for  quite  a  little  while. 

When  your  "dear  devoted"  comes  home 
to  the  dainty  little  meal  you  have  spent 
the  most  of  the  morning  getting  into 
shape  at  a  cost  that  surprised  even  your- 
self, and  mildly  passes  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  and  looks  pathetic,  and  thinks 
he  isn't  very  hungry,  and  believes  he 
doesn't  care  for  much  dinner,  don't  worry 
and  think  he  is  going  to  die,  but  eat  your 


A  CHILDREN'S  MASQUERADE 

A  masquerade  party  furnishes 
children  with  no  end  of  merri- 
ment, and  may  be  gotten  up  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense. 

Notes  of  invitation  may  be 
sent  out,  which  is  always  a  little 
more  pleasure  to  the  recipient 
than  if  the  invitation  be  a  ver- 
bal one.  Early  hours  should  be 
planned,  from  se\;en  to  ten  be- 
ing considered  the  most  suitable. 
When  a  guest  arrives,  he  is  shown  to 
the  dressing-room,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  is  met  by  some  lady,  to  whom  he 
whispers  his  name  and  the  character  he 
represents.  When  all  the  guests  have 
assembled,  they  march  several  times 
around  the  parlor  while  some  one  plays 
a  lively  air  on  the  piano;  or  if  there  is 
no  instrument,  the  children  sing  some 
popular  song  as  they  march.  At  the  close 
of  the  march  each  guest  is  provided  with 
paper  and  pencil,  and  told  to  write  down 
as  many  of  the  characters  and  names  of 
the  guests  as  can  be  guessed.  A  certain 
length  of  time  is  allotted  for'this,  and 
then  the  cards  are  collected  and  compared 
with  the  list  of  the  attendant  at  the  door. 
A  prize  is  given  to  the  boy  and  girl 
having  the  most  perfect  lists. 

The  masks  are  then  laid  aside,  and  sim- 
ple games  played,  the  children  always 
entering  into  them  with  more  zest  than  if 
clad  in  party-costumes. 

Dancing  is  not  usually  indulged  in  un- 
less that  announcement  is  made  on  the 
invitations,  as  some  mothers  might  ob- 
ject. Ices  and  plain  cake  are  served  at 
the  close  of  the  evening's  festivities. 

Inez  Redding. 


TO  LABOR  WITH  HAND  AND  BRAIN 

The  working-woman  of  to-day — she 
who  comes  into  our  homes  to  help  in  the 
spring  housecleaning  or  when  the  maid 
has  suddenly  left — sets  a  proper  value  on 
the  many  labor-saving  devices  she  finds 
there;  but  before  she  can  secure  the  best 
results  from  their  use  she  needs  to  learn 
that  the  labor  of  her  hands  thus  lightened 
means  a  more  active  use  of  brain-power. 
A  washerwoman  who  did  most  satisfac- 
tory work  with  her  hands,  sending  home  a 
basket  of  sweet,  clean  clothes,  in  which 
the  woolens  were  soft  and  unshrunk,  the 
half-worn  pieces  untorn  and  the  colored 
ones  clean  and  unfaded,  purchased  a 
washing-machine  some  months  ago.  Soon 
her  patron$  who  had  praised  her  work 
noticed  a  change — a  bad  color,  mixed 
with  streaks,  pervaded  the  white  clothing; 
the  woolens  grew  thick  and  boardlike, 
and  the  dresses,  aprons  and  shirts  losi 
their  clearness  in  a  muddled,  uncertain 
coloring.  The  woman  had  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  several  brands  of  "cold- 
water"  soap,  and  had  been  encouraged 
to  use  them  by  her  patrons;  but  now,  with 
the  clothes  in  the  boiling  water  in  the 
machine,  these  soaps  were  doing  their 
worst,  ■  and  the  machine  was  depended 
upon  to  do  everything.  Several  partic- 
ular patrons  of  this  woman  are  now 
looking  for  a  woman  who  either  has  no 
machine  or  who  mi.xes  brains  with  her; 
soap,  starch  and  indigo  when  she  does 
her  washing.  ■>       Sue  H.  McSparran. 


GET  FDCC 

ONErHcc 


THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX 

(Bates-Hawley  Patent)  is  the  origi- 
nal Rural  Service  Box.  Especially 
commended  by  P.  M.  Gen'l.  Full 
govt.aize.  Only  complete  box  which 
meets  every  need  Write  to-day  for 
handsome  booklet  and  our  Free  Offer 
SIGNAJinAlIiBUXCO.,  854  Benton  St. 

JOLIET,  ILL. 


We  want  Girls 

and  boys  in  every  city  and  town,  who  are  bright 
and  energetic,  and  who  want  to  make  some 
money  for  some  particular  purpose,  or  who 
would  like  to  have  a  steady  income.  It  is  the 
moat  pleasant  work  possible,  and  will  bring  you 
in  contact  with  the  finest  people.  Can  be  done 
after  school.  Write  us  at  once.  Circulation  Dept. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  /,  1903 

Soap=Making 
At  Home 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye—io  cents— will  make  ten 
pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap— better  than  you  can 
buy.  . 

It  takes  less  time  to  make  soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

than  to  make  bread,  and  it  gives  you  the  purest 
soap,  with  absolutely  no  danger  to  person  or  clothes. 
Not  old-style  lye,  but  Banner  Lye. 
It  also  makes  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Easy  Cleaning 

Cleanliness  is  a  new  word  since  these  days  of 
Banner  Lye.  Banner  Lye  washes  away  the  dirt  that 
you  see  and  the  dirt  that  you 
can't  see.  This  last  is  most 
dangerous.  It  spoils  the  milk 
and  butter  in  your  bottles  and 
jars,  and  when  hidden  in 
your  drains  and  cellar  invites 
disease. 

Banner  Lye  cleans  out  all 
this  dirt  and  the  disease- 
germs  therein  contained.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  differ- 
ence it  makes.  It  is  odorless 
and  colorless. 

Get  it  of  your  grocer  or 
druggist.  He  can  easily  get 
it  of  his  wholesaler,  if  he 
hasn't  it  already. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Uses  of  Banner  Lye." 
The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Pimples, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles,  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

llydrozone 

Hydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent.  Hydrozone  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  see  that 
every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 

Tria^I  Size.  25  Cents. 
At  Druggists  or  by  mall,  foom 

/Booklet  on  the  rational  treat- 
\ment  of  diseases  sent  free. 
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The  Housewife 


VICTOR  OR  VANQUISHED 

All  I  have  toiled  to  do  has  been  done  ill; 
All  I  have  striven  to  grasp  escaped  me 
still; 

The  love  I  longed  to  win  has  passed  me 
by. 

Mine  was  the  only  fault — unworthy  I. 
The  path  that  others  tread  I  could  not 
climb; 

The  joys  that  others  held  were  never 

mine —  x 
The  battle  is  unwon.    Though  close  the 
night. 

Yet  still  I've  fought,  though  sometimes 

weak  the  fight; 
Yet  still  I've  worked,  although  my  work 
was  vain. 

Though  I  have  failed,  in  naught  do  I 

complain — 
All  that  I  ask  is  leave  to  fight  again. 

— Mary  McCracken. 


EYE  BOOK  FREE! 

Tens  how  all  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  may  be  cured  at 
borne  at  small  cost  by  mild  medicines,  itls  handsome- 
ly illustrated,  lull  of  valuable  inlor- 

  .mation,  and  should  be  read  by  every 

iC-  i^^^^SgSsuffererfrom  any  eye  or  ear  trouble. 

.XS(lliHII8»This  book  is  -written  by  Dr.  Curts, 
-/vpStt^B'SP  originator  of  the  world-famed  Mild 
-t^L^.^ssur  Medicine  Method,  which  without  knife 
orpalnspeedily  cures  most  bopeless 
—  cases.  Dr.  Curts  offers  to  send  this 
book  absolutely  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it .  Address, 
Dr.  F.  Geo.  Curts,  321  Shutert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


POLISH  YOUR  FURNITURE! 

I  will  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50 
cents,  a  formula  for  making  Furniture  Bolish. 
Guaranteed  to  remove  scratches  from  all  kinds 
of  finished  woods.  Sample  of  polish  25  cents 
extra.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  BUTLER,  Furniture  Dealer.  Archbald,  Pa. 


GOING  TO  BE  MARRIED? 

We  want  to  sapply  your  Invitations,  Announcements,  Cards, 
Etc.  Send  for  FREE  BookJet,  "Weddings,"  and  Printed  and 
Engraved  Samples.  No  better  work  to  be  had.  100  Calling-Cards, 
75  cents    MARQUAM  &  €0.,  204  Powers,  Decatnr,  IlL 


ALABASTINE 


We  want  to  tell  yon 
of   the   durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating"   _  _____ 

and  tender  the  Free  services  of  our  artists" In"  helping 
you  work  out  complete  color  plans,  no  glue  kalsomine 
or  poisonous  wall-paper.  Address  ALABASTINE  CO., 
Orand  Rnplds,  Mich.,  and  105  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


DANCINfi,  (BALL  ROOM,  SOCIETY) 

Tauprht  by  Correspondence.  PAINTING,  AVATEE 
COLORS,  CR.«ONS,  VENTRILOQUISM. 
The  Colonial  Correspondence  School  (Inc.) 

SCBANTON,  Pa. 


Telegraphy 

T.C.  TELEGRAPn  SCHOOL,  Dept.  l,Uhrlcli9vllle,0. 


Easy  tuition. 
Positions  secured 
Free  CataloRue. 


THE  DEAREST  AGE 

"    *    T  WHAT  age  do  you  think  you  have 
/\    loved  your  son  most  dearly?" 
2.  \.  A  friend  asked  me  this  question 
not  long  ago,  and  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  I  could  not  answer  it; 
but  making  some  offhand  reply,  I  went 
home  to  think  it  out. 

The  long,  weary  waiting  is  relieved  by 
preparing  for  the  arrival  of  the  little 
stranger;  then  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  comes  the  "Thank  God!" 
from  the  soul  of  a  new  mother,  the  thank- 
ful prayer  that  floats  straight  heavenward 
— a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  a  dearly 
bought  gift.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
hours  of  motherhood — a  strange,  uplifted 
feeling,  as  though  I  had  beheld  a  vision 
denied  to  others;  and  when  my  mother 
placed  my  wee  son  in  my  arms,  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  possession  —  completion  — 
seemed  fulfilled.  A  feeling  of  wild  joy 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  could  not 
understand  how  the  rest  of  the  family 
could  go  so  quietly  to  bed  as  usual,  telling 
me  to  "sleep  and  rest."  Rest,  with  such 
a  new-born  treasure  and  his  whole  future 
to  think  out!  Well,  they  might  "rest;" 
but  as  for  me,  I  was  too  near  heaven,  and 
was  dazzled  by  its  glorious  light. 

Then  followed  the  days  when  we  were 
growing  tenderly  used  to  each  other, 
slowly  forging  the  links  of  the  chain  called 
eternity  —  the  most  perfect  of  earthly 
love,  when  his  very  life  depended  on  my 
nourishing  it. 

Then  came  those  few  first  steps,  guided 
by  my  hand;  little  fingers  full  of  mischief, 
thinking  everything  was  made  to  eat, 
thus  causing  endless  anxieties  for  his 
mother.  Yet  those  first  steps  and  first 
words — how  dear  they  are!  Then  the 
first  trousers,  with  their  fine,  big  pockets, 
and  the  pride  with  which  he  dons  them 
to  show  that  he  is  a  big  boy  now.  Then 
the  sacrifice  of  curls,  which  have  been 
such  a  pleasant  care  and  pride  to  the 
mother.  They  are  put  away  in  a  box 
with  the  other  baby  things,  to  be  treas- 
ured, and  perhaps  a  stray  tear  may  fall 
on  their  golden  glory — just  a  memory, 
you  know;  and  the  budding  boy  is  dear 
to  me,  with  Ijis  boyish  aches  and  injuries, 
his  raids  on  my  cake-box. 

Then  the  awkward  boy  of  twelve  to 
seventeen — ill  at  ease,  bashful,  waking  to 
all  the  mysteries  of  life.  He  must  be 
answered  truthfully,  with  the  wish  that 
he  may  see  life  in  its  purest  and  most 
natural  way;  developing  his  ideals,  not 
crushing  them;  leading,  yet  following, 
him  through  this  difficult  period.  This, 
our  last  and  greatest  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  world,  wherein  he  must 
stand  or  fall,  according  to  the  character 
which  we  have  tried  to  develop  and  help 
him  form,  is  a  sweet,  anxious  time  for 
mother  and  child.    Oh,  how  dear  he  is! 

Then  comes  love's  awakening,  and 
marriage,  pother  has  a  welcome  for  the 
bride,  and  tries  to  be  happy  in  his  hap- 
piness; but  that  queer  little  pain  way 
down  in  her  heart  will  throb  and  ache 
for  the  little  confidences  and  attentions 
that  once  were  all  hers.  Still,  it  is  right 
so;  and  his  success  in  life,  his  children, 
his  wife,  are  dearly  loved,  and  he  is  so 
dear  to  me ! 

There  will  come  a  day  when  I  am  called 
to  prepare  for  a  long  journey,  and  one 
that  I  must  travel  alone.  I  know  my  boy 
will  come  to  say  good-by,  and  for  the 


moment  he  will  seem  all  ages  merged  in 
one,  and  with  his  hand  in  mine  I  will 
lead  on  to  prepare  the  way. — Jeanette 
Young,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


CLIPPINGS 


I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  of  the  news- 
paper clippings  I  paste  in  my  scrap- 
books,  nor  of  those  I  put  in  the  pretty 
clipping'-case  given  me  on  Christmas. 
What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  a  plan  of 
mine  to  make  more  real  to  me  the  author 
of  a  book  I  like — to  enable  me  to  come 
closer  in  touch  with  his  personality. 

My  copy  of  "The  Man  from  Glengarry" 
holds  between  its  leaves  a  fine  half-tone 
cut  of  Ralph  Conner.  I  clipped  this 
from  a  periodical.  With  it  there  is  a 
two-thousand-word  sketch  of  the  gifted 
author  and  the  work  he  had  done  for  and 
among  his  Canadian  charges. 

"The  Blue  Flower"  also  holds  between 
two  of  its  leaves  a  picture  of  Henry  Van- 
Dyke,  the  man  who  has  become  so  dear 
to  the  reading  and  thinking  American 
public.  With  this  is  a  newspaper  write-up 
of  the  circumstances  concerning  the  writ- 
ing of  a  Christmas  article  Mr.  VanDyke 
contributed  to  a  well-known  periodical. 

It  may  be  hopelessly  old-fashioned  to 
enjoy  Scott,  but  "Kenilworth"  is  still  a 
favorite  of  mine.  The  book  holds  a  pic- 
ture of  Kenilworth  Castle  in  its  present 
state,  also  a  description  of  the  same.  This 
does  not  serve  so  much  to  help  me  know 
the  author  as  to  know  of  the  facts  he 
wove  into  his  fiction. 

Between  the  leaves  of  my  copy  of 
Chaucer's  poems — the  interlined  and 
bescribbled  copy  I  used  in  an  English-' 
literature  college  class — I  find  a  charac- 
ter-sketch of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  This  is  a 
nineteenth-century  view  of  the  man,  and 
is  based  upon  the  writer's  understanding 
of  the  poems  rather  than  upon  any 
authentic  data  regarding  the  poet. 

One  more  and  I  am  done.  "Walden," 
that  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  outdoor 
world,  has  within  it  a  brief  but  charming 
biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Thoreau. 
This  gives  the  incident  of  the  author  be- 
ing sent  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes. 
It  also  calls  him  "the  great  lover  of  all 
that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  Nature." 

Not  only  do  these  things  add  to  my 
own  enjoyment  of  an  author,  but  when  I 
lend  a  volume,  the  reader  always  speaks 
of  them  with  pleasure.  I  do  not  include 
the  reviews  of  the  books  in  these  clip- 
pings. They  are  other  persons'  views  of 
the  author's  work,  while  my  selections 
help  me  to  know  him  as  he  is. 

Hope  Daring. 


BROWN  BREAD 

"Now  do  give  me  the  receipt  for  this 
brown  bread,  for  I  shall  not  rest  until  I 
can  make  it  just  like  this,"  said  I  to  my 
friend  with  whom  I  was  taking  tea.  The 
brown  bread  seemed  so  different  from 
any  that  I  had  eaten  that  I  wanted  the 
receipt  for  myself,  as  well  as  to  give  it  to 
others,  so  here  it  is: 

Into  two  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk  put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda — first 
putting  this  on  the  stove,  and  allowing 
it  to  get  hot — one  half  cupful  of  New 
Orleans  molasses,  one  small  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  cupful  of  Graham  flour,  one 
cupful  of  corn-meal,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Stir  well,  then  turn  into 
a  well-greased  stem  cake-pan.  Tie  a 
thin  cloth  over  it,  put  it  into  your  steam 
er,  and  steam  for  three  hours;  then  set  it 
into  a  slow  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  dry  out.  Cut  as  you  would  a  solid 
cake.  This  brown  bread  with  baked 
beans  is  the  regular  Saturday  evening 
supper  at  my  friend's  home.    W.  D.  M. 


Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer? 

//  tvill  lighten  your  6 Ay's  'Oiork 

Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  6ve 
Team.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark  is  oa 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  W 


ringer 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  ALL  EMPTY  SACKS 

Whether  paper,  cloth  or  "gunny,"  save 
all  empty  sacks.  An  excellent  use  for 
large  paper  sacks  is  when  you  make  a 
cake,  and  have  it  ready  to  put  away. 
Slip  the  cake  on  a  plate,  then  put  all 
sidewise  into  a  paper  sack,  and  tie  or 
twist  up  the  end,  to  keep  out  all  the  air. 
For  any  one  who  has  not  a  regular  cake 
box  this  is  a  splendid  way  to  keep  cake 
for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  See  that  it 
is  "blown  up"  enough  so  that  the  top  of 
the  sack  will  not  stick  to  the  frosting  on 
the  cake.  May  Myrtle  French, 


99  CHAMBERS  ST., 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
tht  Clothes  of  the  World 


A  HANDSOME  WATCH  GIVEN  mr 

Our  premium  -w^atch  has  a  GOLD  laid  case, 
handsome  dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  pos* 
ition,  patent  escapement,  expansion  balance 
quick  train,  and  is  a  highly  finished  and 
remarkable  watch,  "We  guarantee  it^ 
and  with  proper  care  it  should  wear  and 
give  satisfaction  for  20  years.  The  move- 
ment is  an  American  make,  and  you 
can  rely  upon  it  that  when  you  own  one 
of  these  truly  handsome  watches  you 
wiU  always  have  the  correct  time  in 
your  possession.  Do  you  want  a 
Watch  of  this  character?  We  fflre 
It  Free  asapremium  to  anyone  for  sell- 
ing 20  cases  of  our  everlasting  Perfum- 
ery at  6c.  each.  Simply  send  your  name 
And  address  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Perfumery  postpaid.  When  sold  send  us  the  One  Dollar, 
and  we  %vill  forward  you  the  handsome  watch.  We  trust 
you  and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  purpose  to 
give  away  these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business. 
Address.  W.  S.  SIMPSON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Now  is  the  Time 
Oo  West!  . 

Cheap  Railroad  Tickets 

From  February  15  to  April  30  we  shall 
sell  tickets  to  California  and  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  also  to  many  inter- 
mediate points  such  as  Helena,  Bntte, 
Spokane  and  Salt  Lake  Cfty,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  Only  $33,  for  instance, 
from  Chicago  to  California  or  Puget 
Sound;  $30.50  to  Spokane;  and  from 
St.  Louis  and  other  places  in  propor- 
tion. 

This  is  Your  Opportunity 

Why  should  you  not  go  out  and  see  the 
country?  It  costs  so  little  and  you 
can  easily  see  what  an  education  it  will 
be  for  you  to  take  such  a  trip.  The 
Northwest,  in  particular,  is  full  of 
interest.  A  visit  to  that  country  may 
be  the  turning  point  of  your  life.  Send 
to  me  for  our  folder  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  how  to  go,  about  the 
trains  and  rates,  and  our  comfortable 
tourist  sleeping  car  service. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.  Co., 
7(6        209  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  pays  its 
solicitors  tbe  greatest  cash  commission  that 
is  paid  by  any  first-class  illustrated  magazine 
In  the  world.  It  calls  for  agents  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  not  already  occupied  for  it. 
They  may  give  part  time  or  all  time,,  and  may 
act  locally  or  travel,  as  preferred.  References 
required,  but  no  capital,  neither  any  special 
experience. 

Profits  of  S'i.OO  to  $8.00  a  day,  according  to 
industry  and  ability.  Send  name  and  refer- 
ences (or  testimonials),  and  by  return  mail 
receive  full  particulars.  Tbe  season  is  a 
most  favorable  one  and  the  income  sure. 

To  every  accepted  applicant  tee  send 
at  once  a  first-class  canvassing  eguip- 
ment,  free  and  prepaid.  Address 


THE  CKOWEtt  PtJBtlSHING  CO. 
Dept.  of  Agrents,  Springrtield,  Ohio 
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ER  pa's  still  in  th'  city,  dickerin' 
on  th'  Board,  I  s'pose?"  inquired 
Squire  Todd,  thrusting  the  sprink- 
ling-pot under  the  nose  of  the 
town  pump,  from  which  the  youngster 
had  just  removed  his  dripping  lips. 

Jason  pretended  not  to  hear  this  lead- 
ing question.  He  had  been  solemnly  enjoined  to  keep 
absolute  silence  on  the  dark  problem  of  his  father's 
speculative  operations.  But  the  boy's  unresponsive- 
ness was  ignored  with  a  wise  chuckle  and  the  remark, 
"You'd  better  look  out  fer  him,  son,  er  them  bears'll 
eat  him  up  in  there.  They's  plenty  that's  be'n  bit  by 
'em,  too." 

As  Jason  went  into  the  post-ofifice,  and  waited  his 
turn  at  the  deliver3'-window,  he  pondered,  with  vague 
misgivings,  upon  the  dark  hints  thrown  out  by  the 
sharp-tongued  Squire.  His  own  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  situation  was  confined  to  a  few  indefinitely 
suggestive  facts.  First  was  his  father's  "failure,"  back 
in  Duchess  County,  when  a  red  flag  had  been  nailed  to 
the  gate-post,  and  everything,  even  to  his  pet  heifer, 
had  been  sold  at  auction,  while  his  mother  stayed  in 
the  spare  bedroom  cr3'ing  with  a  group  of  neighbor 
women.  Then  they  had  come  West  to  Garden  Prairie, 
whither  a  group  of  relatives  had  long  since  preceded 
them. 

For  a  year  the  gloomy,  towering  old  man  had  gone 
about  the  town  doing  odd  jobs  and  brooding  miserably 
upon  the  broken  past.  Then  had  come  restless  visits  to 
the  post-ofifice  and  secret  consultations  with  Ruel  Ras- 
kins, the  hard-featured  cousin,  who  owned  the  big 
farm  at  Poplar  Grove.  While  they  talked  intermin- 
ably of  "the  market,"  the  weary,  hopeless,  submissively 
accusing  look  crept  back  into  the  mother's  face — the 
same  look  Jason  had  seen  there  when  his  father  started 
on  the  long  business  trips  to  the  West,  before  he  left 
Duchess  County.  Finally,  despite  her  pleadings  and 
reproofs,  the  father  had  gone  into  Chicago,  coming 
home  rarely  to  pass  a  restless,  contentious  Sabbath. 
Beyond  these  facts,  vaguely  comprehended,  all  was 
mystery. 

There  was  a  letter  waiting  for  him  this  time.  It 
was  from  his  father,  and  he  ran  hurriedly  with  it  to  his 
mother.  Letters  had  acquired  a  strange  new  impor- 
tance since  his  father  had  gone  into  the  city.  This 
one,  as  Jason  observed,  was  opened  tremblingly. 

"You're  t'  go  t'  th'  five-o'clock  train  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  said  his  mother,  "an'  ask  th'  conductor  fer 
a  letter  from  yer  pa.  Ef  he  gives  you  one,  you  must 
hurry  over  t'  th'  farm  an'  hand  it  t'  Ruel  Haskins.  It 
will  be  very  important,  an'  you  must  pin  it  tight  inside 
yer  blouse.  He  can't  mail  it  till  after  th'  close  o'  th' 
Board — too  late  t'  have  it  go  through  th'  big  city  post- 
office  an'  get  aboard  th'  evenin'  train.  Then,  ef  he 
telegraphed,  he'd  have  t'  trust  t'  th'  depot-agent's  find- 
in'  somebody  who'd  drive  out  there 
with  th'  message.  That  would  be  too 
resky,  'sides  th'  extra  expense.  But 
you  won't  have  t'  walk  home.  You 
can  stay  all  night,  'less  he  should  be 
drivin'  right  'long  back.  Mebbe  he'll 
give  you  a  nickel,  too,  ef  you  don't 
stop  t'  play." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  snifTed  Ja- 
son.   "Not  that  old  skinflint.  He'll—" 

"Hush,"  interrupted  his  mother, 
turning  wearily  toward  the  window. 
"You  mustn't  talk  so  'bout  yer  pa's 
relatives;  'tain't  nice." 

Somehow  Jason  felt  the  chilling 
shadow  of  a  new  cloud  hovering  above 
the  family  horizon.  A  vague,  unrea- 
soning sense  of  threatened  disaster 
crept  into  the  heart  of  the  boy.  He 
was  miserably  sorry  for  his  mother. 

"You  hain't  goin'  t'  have  'nother 
o'  yer  sick  headaches,  be  you,  ma?" 
he  inquired,  a  quavering  note  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  voice. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  went 
silently  out  to  do  his  chores.  Glancing 
back,  he  saw  her  tired,  faded  eyes 
still  gazing  wearily  out  the  west  win- 
dow at  the  ruddy  sunset — or  beyond  it. 

Jason's  chest  expanded  with  the 
conscious  importance  of  his  mission 
the  next  afternoon  as  he  ran  boldly 
up  to  the  conductor  of  the  passenger-train,  put  a 
breathless  question,  grasped  the  letter,  and  thrust  it 
inside  his  blouse.  No  other  Garden  Prairie  boy  had 
ever  had  commerce  with  this  brusque  uniformed  offic- 
ial— and  besides,  this  letter  was  marked  "Personal 
and  Important,"  and  had  two  stiff  black  lines  under- 
neath each  of  the  words!  He  was  pinning  the  en- 
velope through  his  blouse-front  when  he  heard  Shucks 
at  his  side  asking,  "Goin'?" 

No  need  to  inquire  where.  There,  at  the  rear  of 
the  train,  was  a  gaudy  car  bearing  the  legend,  "Pro- 
fessor Albert's  Monster  Troupe.  World's  Greatest 
Trained-Animal  Show." 

"They're  goin' t'  have  a  parade  an'  band-music,"  re- 
ported Shucks.  "Just  heerd  th'  man  in  th'  plug  hat  say 
so.    Gee!     Let's  watch  'em." 

An  hour  later,  with  a  crowd  of  shouting  compan- 
ions, they  followed  the  long  line  of  dappled  ponies  and 
blanketed  dogs,  with  their  quaint  red-capped  monkey 
riders,  in  its  triumphal  meanderings  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  village,  finally  halting  before  the 
town  hall.  Suddenly  the  sight  of  a  letter  snatched  by 
a  giggling  girl  from  the  hand  of  the  new  dry-goods 
clerk  recalled  to  Jason  the  forgotten  letter  in  his 
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blouse.  It  was  a  fall  from  the  zenith  of  boyish  ecstasy 
to  the  depths  of  blackest  despair.  He  cowered  with 
mingled  dread  and  disappointment.  The  anguish  of 
his  deprivation  was  overshadowed  by  the  fears  which 
rushed  in  upon  him  as  he  pictured  the  terrors  of  the 
long  night  pilgrimage.  He  knew  it  was  idle  to  ask 
Shucks  or  any  other  of  his  boy  companions  to  make 
the  miserable  journey  with  him.  They  would  be  sit- 
ting rapturously  at  the  pony  show,  laughing  at  the 
antics  of  the  queer,  solemn  monkeys  and  the  capering 
dogs.  It  was  equally  useless  to  plead  with  his  mother 
to  put  off  the  dreaded  pilgrimage.  The  letter  must  be 
delivered!  From  that  there  was  no  escape.  His  in- 
tuition began  to  enforce  with  reproving  distinctness 
the  words  of  his  mother  regarding  the  importance  of 
his  mission.  Something  awful  would  surely  happen  to 
his  father  if  he  did  not  get  the  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Ruel  Haskins  right  away,  that  very  night.  Perhaps  it 
was  already  too  late  to  avert  the  mysterious  disaster 
that  seemed  about  to  break  upon  them.  And  all  be- 
cause he  had  forgotten!  The  thought  started  him  into 
a  brisk  run  up  the  hill.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  for  it  was  already  dusk.  Sobs  swelled  in  his 
breast  as  his  bare  feet  pattered  along  the  rickety 
board  walk,  which  clattered  rhythmically  under  his 
flying  tread.  But  he  could  not  stop  to  cry.  He  must 
get  past  the  house  with  the  big  dog,  the  stretch  of 
deep  woods  where  the  hazel-bushes  came  close  to 
the  wheel-ruts,  the  deserted  cheese-factory,  and  reach 
the  open  road  beyond  the  bridge — all  before  it  became 
really  dark. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  hill  he  turned  quickly  to 
glance  back  upon  the  village.  Would  he  ever  see  it 
again?  A  taunting  blast  from  the  band  playing  in  front 
of  the  hall  came  faintly  to  his  ears.  A  sob  of  wild  re- 
gret shook  his  panting  sides.  Beyond  him,  from  deep 
in  the  wooded  ravine  through  which  he  must  pass, 
came  the  challenge  of  the  waiting  dog.  He  knew  the 
bristling,  clean-limbed  mongrel!  The  sob  of  regret 
changed  into  a  spasm  of  fear.  Every  instant  of  delay 
would  make  the  darkness  greater.  Striking  into  a  trot, 
he  sped  down  the  hill,  stopping  but  once — to  snatch  up 
a  stick  which  had  fallen  from  a  farmer's  load  of  limb- 
wood.  How  dark  it  had  become  since  he  entered 
the  hollow!  And  all  the  chief  terrors  of  the  trip  still 
lay  before  him. 

At  the  bars  of  Swanson's  lane  the  cur  sprang  out, 
growling.  Jason  could  barely  make  out  the  ridge  of 
yellow  bristles  rising  along  the  brute's  back.    He  threw 


He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  open  door 

his  club,  and  redoubled  his  speed.  Half  way  up  the  next 
hill  he  stopped  suddenly,  both  hands  clutching  his  left 
side.  His  breath  came  in  quick  gasps.  Stooping  close 
to  the  ground,  he  carefully  picked  up  a  small  flat 
stone  from  its  bed,  turned  it  over,  spat  upon  the  side 
which  had  been  embedded  in  the  ground,  and  then, 
with  minute  'care,  replaced  the  stone  precisely  as  it 
had  lain  when  lifted  out  of  its  earth  mold.  His  con- 
fidence in  this  cure  for  sideache  was  complete.  It  had 
come  to  him  through  the  freemasonry  of  boyhood,  and 
he  accepted  it  unquestioningly. 

Just  after  he  had  passed  the  forks  of  the  road  his 
heart  gave  a  sudden  leap  of  joy.  A  buggy!  Yes,  he 
could  hear  its  cheerful  rattle — and  if  only  it  would  keep 
on  straight  ahead  to  Poplar  Grove!  Eagerly  he  lis- 
tened. Yes — no,  it  turned  cruelly  off  on  the  Coon 
Creek  Pike,  and  left  him  to  his  solitary  gantlet. 

Now  he  was  approaching  the  thick  woods.  A  hired 
man  had  once  told  him  of  being  held  up  by  a  robber  in 
this  very  stretch  of  timber,  just  where  the  big  stump 
jutted  out  into  the  wheel-track.  Then,  too,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  possibility  that  some  prowling  cat- 
creature — panther,  leopard  or  tiger — which  had  escaped 
from  the  menagerie  might  suddenly  pounce  upon  him 


with  frightful,  unearthly  screech.  He 
gathered  himself  for  the  awful  rush,  then 
plunged  wildly  ahead  with  blind,  desper- 
ate fury,  taking  the  center  of  the  road. 
Scarcely  did  his  feet  touch  the  ground  as 
he  fled  past  the  black,  menacing  stump  of 
the  old  oak.  Exhaustion  compelled  him 
to  slightly  slacken  his  pace  before  he  reached  the 
grateful  open;  but  he  darted  forward  again,  like  a 
startled  rabbit,  as  a  frightened  bird  fluttered  from 
a  bush  against  which  he  brushed  in  passing.  How 
good  and  safe  it  felt  to  be  again  out  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  with  the  road  clear  and  open  about  him! 
He  was  almost  tempted  to  stop  and  sit  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  of  the  fence  until  he  could  catch  his 
breath.  But  no;  he  must  hurry  on  and  deliver  the 
letter  before  it  was  too  late!  When  it  was  all  over, 
and  his  mother  realized  ho.w  brave  a  thing  he  had  done, 
perhaps  she  would  not  scold  him  for  forgetting,  and 
would  give  him  the  "Boys'  Handy  Book"  he  had  so 
long  coveted.  Anyhow,  she  would  look  pleased.  He 
could  almost  hear  her  say,  "Jason,  you  have  saved  us 
all  from  a  terrible  misfortune.  Now  we're  rich.  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  ever  repay  you,  but  I  want  you  t' 
have  that  book  you've  be'n  teasin'  fer — "  His  reverie 
was  suddenly  ended.  What  was  that?  Yes,  there  was 
surely  a  dark  figure  approaching,  close  by  the  old 
cheese-factory.  If  he  had  seen  it  before  he  might  have 
hid  or  turned  out  into  the  field  on  the  other  side. 
Now  it  must  be  passed.  Quickly  he  determined  if  it 
were  a  tramp  or  a  gipsy  he  would  jump  from  side  to 
side  like  a  rabbit,  and  make  his  escape  by  stratagem. 
His  ears  were  strained  to  catch  some  friendly  sound. 
If  only  the  man  would  whistle!  But  no;  he  ap- 
proached with  plodding,  sinister  steps.  And  what  was 
that  on  his  shoulder?  The  stick  on  which  was  hung 
his  pack  of  ill-gotten  plunder!  Shivering  with  terror, 
Jason  stood  still,  ready  to  spring  sidewise  in  an  in- 
stant. Then,  as  the  heavy  feet  thumped  past,  he  rec- 
ognized the  stooped  form  of  Dutch  Jake  the  ditcher, 
whose  tiling-spade  was  flung  over  his  shoulder. 
"Wie  geht's,"  muttered  the  old  laborer. 
Jason  did  not  stop  to  return  the  salutation.  There 
was  still  time,  while  yet  the  friendly  presence  of  the  old 
ditch-digger  was  near,  to  get  past  the  deserted  cheese- 
factory,  spotted  with  a  ghostly  array  of  handbills  and 
placards,  which  took  grotesque  shapes  in  the  dim 
moonlight.  Once  more  the  ground  seemed  to  fly 
under  his  bare  feet.  There,  shortly  ahead,  was  the 
Haskins'  farm-house,  a  light  glimmering  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  ell!  Just  before  he  entered  the  bars  he 
felt  anxiously  at  the  breast  of  his  blouse.  What  if  the 
letter  had  slipped  out  on  the  way!  No,  it  was  still 
safely  there. 

Panting  like  a  spent  rabbit,  his  face  white  and 
strained,  he  stood  leaning  against  the  jamb  of  the 
kitchen  door  while"  Ruel  Haskins 
hastily  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
held  the  letter  close  to  the  spluttering 
lamp.  His  countenance  made  Jason 
think  of  the  face  chiseled  on  the  new 
monument  in  the  graveyard. 

"Here  you!"  he  called  up  the  stair- 
way. "Git  out  o'  bed,  John,  an'  hitch 
up  th'  colts  lively!  There  hain't  a 
minute  t'  be  lost!  It's  too  late  fer 
Garden  Prairie  now,  but  we  can  make 
th'  other  train  over  on  th'  Crosscut 
line.  It'll  lay  ev'ry  hair  on  them  sor- 
rels, though.  Now  hustle  yer  stumps!" 
Then  the  marble-faced  man  plunged 
into  the  bedroom,  muttered  a  harsh 
"good-by,"  and  brought  out  a  tin  box, 
from  which  he  took  a  neat  bundle 
of  papers.  These  he  put  into  the 
pocket  of  his  long  black  Sunday  coat. 

Already  the  hired  man,  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  late  summons,  had 
dashed  out  to  the  barn,  his  lantern 
swaying  recklessly  as  he  entered  the 
stable. 

"Come,  pile  in!"  commanded  the 
excited  Ruel,  as  the  last  tug  was  fast- 
ened by  the  hired  man. 

The  latter  helped  Jason  to  scramble 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  democrat 
wagon,  then  leaped  in  alongside  the 
boy.  The  colts  started  with  a  bound, 
and  did  not  slacken  their  pace  until  they  drew  up 
alongside  the  Crosscut  station.  Ruel  almost  snatched 
the  boy  from  the  seat,  dragged  him  into  the  depot,  and 
shouted  "Chicago!"  to  the  night  operator  at  the  click- 
ing instrument.  "How  long  a  wait  at  the  Junction 
'fore  this  boy  can  catch  a  train  back  t'  Garden 
Prairie?"  he  asked,  as  he  paid  for  his  ticket. 

"Close  connections — five  minutes,  mebbe,"  was  the 
indifferent  reply. 

Then  Jason  heard  the  rush,  roar  and  hiss  of  the  in- 
coming train.  With  a  grip  that  made  the  boy's  arm 
ache,  Ruel  dragged  Jason  up  the  steps  of  the  car-plat- 
form, then  pushed  him  into  the  nearest  vacant  seat. 
No  sooner  were  they  settled  and  the  ticket  taken  up 
by  the  conductor  than  Ruel  Haskins  drew  the  bundle 
of  papers  and  a  memorandum-book  from  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  figure  intently. 

"But  I  made  it.  I  got  th'  letter  t'  him  in  time," 
Jason  said  to  himself  again  and  again.  Then  he  won- 
dered why  he  had  not  been  scolded  for  failing  to  get 
there  before.  Perhaps  if  he  curled  down  in  the  seat, 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Old  Ruel  would  forget  all 
about  it  by  the  time  he  had  finished  with  the  figures. 
.■\.nd  how  his  legs  ached!    And  how  thin  and  quavering 
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he  felt  in  his  stomach!     And  what  a 

■  strange,  regular  "clippity-clap,  clippity- 
clap"  the  wheels  made  !  And — 

"Wake  up  here!  We're  in  th'  city. 
Most  inter  th'  big  depot."  It  was  the 
voice  of  Ruel  Haskins. 

Jason  aroused  to  blinking  confusion, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  scudding  world 
of  great  belching  factories;  long  lines  of 
miserable,  huddled  houses;  scores  of 
clanging  engines,  that  darted  past  with 
savage  snarls — the  same  world  of  noise 
and  tumult  that  he  dimly  recalled  having 
been  hurried  through  on  the  trip  from 
the  East  four  years  before,  when  he  was 

■  very  small  and  inexperienced. 

"But  the  Junction — "  stammered  Jason, 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Passed  there  hours  ago.  Fergot.all 
'bout  you.  Might  as  well  be  killed  fer 
an  old  sheep  as  fer  a  lamb  now,  an'  go 
over  an'  see  yer  pa.  Anyhow,  I  can't 
wait  here  till  th'  train  fer  Garden 
Prairie's  made  up.  I'll  send  a  telegram  t' 
yer  ma  soon's  we  get  off  th'  cars;  mean- 
time she'll  have  t'  sweat  it  out." 

The  smell  of  the  coffee  as  they  hurried 
through  the  big  waiting-room  almost 
made  Jason  faint  with  longing.  He  had 
forgotten  how  hungry  he  was  and  that  he 
had  missed  his  supper  the  night  before. 
But  the  eager  man  dragged  him  forward 
up  the  wide  stairways  and  into  a  car  with 
a  huge  arm  sprawling  above  it.  A  boat 
screeched  and  bellowed  at  them  as  they 
flew  nodding  and  bouncing  over  the 
bridge.  Then  how  they  sped  past  street 
after  street  crowded  with  hurrying  folks, 
rattling  trucks  and  dashing  wagons! 
Finally,  when  the  conductor  shouted 
"Jackson!"  they  scrambled  out  into  a 
broad  street  smooth  as  a  floor  and  full  of 
people  on  darting  wheels  and  in  curious, 
gay-colored  carriages,  nearly  all  going 
in  one  direction.  Jason  cringed  with  ter- 
ror at  the  thought  of  crossing  through 
that  stream  of  flying  things;  but  the 
stony-faced  Ruel  dragged  him  deter- 
minedly, and  he  had  only  to  submit. 
Yes,  they  were  finally  across  and  still 
unharmed.  His  respect  for  the  flint  old 
farmer  was  measurably  increased  by  the 
achievement.  At  once  they  crossed  an- 
other street,  turned  a  corner,  entered  a 
building,  walked  into  an  iron  cage,  and 
were  lifted  toward  the  roof.  Jason  reeled 
unsteadily  against  the  side  and  shut  his 
eyes  as  they  went  up.  Suddenly  the 
cage  was  still,  a  door  clattered,  and  he 
was  dragged  out  upon  the  unmoving 
floor.  Next  they  entered  a  room  crossed 
by  high  desks  at  v/hich  men  were  writing. 

"He's  gone  down  on  the  Open  Board, 
right  in  this  building,"  snapped  a  man 
with  a  bunch  of  round-cornered  cards  in 
his  hand  and  a  pencil  behind  his  ear. 
"Said  for  you  to  find  him  there." 

"I'll  be  back  with  yer  pa  after  a  little," 
^  said  Jason's  protector.  "You  stick  right 
here,  an'  don't  leave  till  we  come. 
There's  a  good  place,  out  o'  the  way, 
over  there  by  th'  winder,  where  you  can 
look  square  down  on  th'  Board,  across 
th'  street.  When  th'  battle  begins,  an' 
th'  Pit  warms  up,  I  guess  you'll  fergit 
you're  on  earth."  And  with  this  grim 
assurance,  the  boy  was  left  alone  save  for 
the  strangers. 

The  instant  the  door  closed  on  the 
heels  of  the  anxious,  hurried  man  who 
had  dragged  him  through  so  many  perils, 
Jason's  heart  sank  with  the  moral  assur- 
ance that  he  would  never  see  Ruel  Has- 
•  kins  or  his  own  father  again.  How  could 
they  find  him  among  so  many  buildings 
and  doors  and  people?  But  he  would 
watch  at  the  window  all  day  long  until 
the  cross,  hurrying  man  with  the  round- 
cornered  cards  dragged  him  away — and 
perhaps  he  might  catch  sight  of  his  father 
and  Ruel  Haskins  moving  in  the  crowd 
below.  And  if  he  did  he  would  yell 
"Father!  Father!"  But  no,  they  could 
not  hear  him  so  far  above.  Anyhow,  he 
could  throw  down  his  straw  hat,  and  try 
to  stop  them.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  get 
hold  of  his  father's  hand  again  he  would 
not  let  go  until  they  were  once  more  on 
the  cars,  no  matter  what  might  happen! 

Ah!  there  they  were,  loping  across  the 
street,  the  gripped  papers  in  his  father's 
hand.  Jason's  lips  twitched  nervously, 
his  fingers  clutched  tight  into  his  palms, 
his  eyes  yearningly  followed  the  hurry- 
ing figures  below— but  act  he  could  not. 
They  turned  the  corner,  and  vanished  up 
the  steps  of  a  plain  building,  lower  than 
the  others,  that  looked  oppressively  solid. 

Once  more  he  caught  sight  of  them 
rushing  in  front  of  a  team.  He  tried  to 
Scream,  but  the  sound  stuck  in  his 
throat.  They  were  plunging  wildly  into 
the  great  building  just  across  from  him, 


down  into  the  big,  tall,  open  windows  of 

which  he  could  look  and  see  such  funny 
little  square  tables  set  with  paper  bags, 
and  beyond  them  queer  circles  of  steps 
right  in  the  irtiddle-  of  the  floor — steps 
which  led  to  nowhere,  only  went  up  a  lit- 
tle on  all  sides  and  then  down  again  in 
the  center. 

Then,  just  behind  him,  he  heard  the 
pleasant  voice  of  a  young  woman,  and 
turned  to  glance  at  her.  She  was  pinning 
a  big  bunch  of  violets  upon  the  front  of 
her  dress.  It  was  beautiful  and  shiny 
and  thin,  like  the  new  teacher's,  only 
more  so.  And  how  nice  the  violets 
smelled! 

The  young  woman  began  humming  a 
pretty  tune  while  she  dusted  a  low  desk 
in  front  of  her. 

Suddenly  Jason  became  aware  of  a  low 
roar  coming  up  from  the  street — no,  from 
the  great  room  across  the  way.  When 
had  it  begun?  Where  now  were  the 
funny  steps?  In  their  place  Jason  saw 
a  crowd  of  men,  yelling,  throwing  their 
hands  into  the  air,  pushing,  crowding, 
running.    The  battle!    It  had  begun} 

Bears?  Battle?  He  could  see  only  the 
fierce,  wild-scrambling  men,  but  not  what 
they  were  fighting  about.  That  must  be 
down  in  the  center  of  the  Pit.  Boys 
and  men  were  darting  out  of  the  big 
doors  in  front,  and  carriages  came  and 
went,  driving  faster,  even,,  than  the  new 
doctor  at  Garden  Prairie.  But  the  buzz 
from  the  Pit  grew  louder  and  louder,  as 
wheat  took  one  leap  after  another.  Its 
sound  grew  into  a  fierce,  sullen  roar  that 
shook  the  window-sill  against  which  the 
boy  leaned  his  thumping  breast.  That 
tumult  was  long  remembered  by  veterans, 
but  to  the  boy  it  was  a  mysterious  world 
of  fury  into  which  he  had  seen  his 
father  disappear.  He  wondered  why  they 
brought  no  dead  folks  out  the  side  door, 
and  when  the  awful  fight  would  be  over. 
But  the  dreadful,  shivering,  insistent  bel- 
low grew  with  every  instant.  All  the 
noises  that  had  entered  Jason's  ears  in 
all  his  life  were  not  equal  to  art  instant  of 
such  a  thunder  of  voices.  Oh,  when 
would  it  be  over?  What  was  the  matter 
with  him?  Where  was  his  father?  And 
his  own  head  felt  so  queer!  A  pigeon 
fluttered  down  on  the  window-sill  before 
him.  He  started  back  in  fright.  Then 
the  little  figure  slumped  silently  to  the 
floor;  the  startled  dove  circled  upward; 
the  stenographer  screamed,  and  the  bald- 
headed  man  helped  her  pick  up  the  spent 
and  unconscious  boy. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  the 
young  woman  with  the  violets  on  her 
breast  was  bending  over  him,  his  head 
was  in  her  lap,  and  she  was  bathing  his 
face  with  a  sweet-smelling  handkerchief 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Dimly  he  heard 
the  far-off  voice  of  the  bald-headed  man 
saying,  "I'll  bet  that  old  duffer  forgot  the 
kid  completely,  and  that  he  hasn't  had  a 
thing  to  eat  to-day.  All  the  old  man 
thought  of  was  to-  realize  on  his  securities 
in  time  to  put  up  his  margins.  Better  get 
the  boy  something  to  eat.  Miss  Starr." 

"Give  him  a  little  grass,"  sneered  a 
dapper  young  fellow  from  another  desk. 
"That'll  revive  him  like  money  from 
home." 

"You  hold  your  tongue!"  retorted  the 
young  woman.  "I  came  from  the  country 
myself.  They  raise  calves  out  there  that 
have  more  brains  and  better  than  can  be 
hired  here  for  four  dollars  a  week." 

Again  things  grew  dim.  When  he  re- 
vived once  more,  she  was  telling  him  that 
his  father  would  be  back  before  long; 
that  he  must  make  out  a  good  lunch,  so 
that  he  could  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
theater  that  night,  and  that  she  had  a 
little  brother  about  his  size  down  in 
Indiana.  Then  she  helped  him  to  her 
desk,  which  was  spread  with  a  steaming 
cup  of  cofifee  and  good  things  to  eat. 
He  ate  silently,  the  awful  roar  still  beat- 
ing in  at  the  windows.  Nothing  in  all 
his  life  had  ever  tasted  so  delicious  to 
him  as  did  that  luncheon.  And  the  queer 
white-capped  things  in  tiny  round  paper 
pails  melted  in  his  mouth.  She  called 
them  "Charlotte"  somethings. 

"I  think  you  father's  splendid!"  the 
young  lady  of  the  violets  was  telling  him. 
"We're  all  interested  in  him.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, who  owns  this  place,  used  to  know 
him  years  ago,  and  so  he  lets  your  father 
sleep  on  the  couch  back  in  the  rear  office. 
Why — there  he  comes — " 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  open 
door,  hesitating.  His  form  seemed  to  have 
shriveled  since  Jason  saw  him  crossing 
the  street  that  forenoon,  only  a  few  hours 
— perhaps  not  an  hour — before.  His 
[concluded  on  page  17] 


TYPHOID  GERMS 

THE    LITTLE    BACTERIA    WHICH   BRED  THE 
EPIDEMIC  OF  TYPHOID 

■The  microscope  shows  that  in  the  blood 
of  every  person  suffering  from  typhoid  the 
little  germs  can  be  found  as  shown  above. 
This  disease  has  almost  become  epidemic 
in  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  this  season.  They  are  supposed  to 
get  into  the  water  or  milk  we  drink.  The 
germs  multiply  by  growing  long  and  di- 
viding into  two.  This  happens  every  half 
hour,  so  that  one  germ  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing about  one  hundred  trillion  germs 
in  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  why  if  they 
ever  get  into  the  water  supply  of  a  town 
they  multiply  so  fast  that  nearly  everybody 
drinking  the  water  comes  down  with  the 
disease.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
and  they  are  the  persons  whose  health  is 
perfect,  whose  blood  is  pure,  and  liver  ac- 
tive. When  the  germs  get  into  a  healthy 
body  they  are  thrown  off  with  the  other 
poisons.  Recent  Chicago  statistics  show 
that  one  eighth  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
past  two  years  in  that  city  have  resulted 
from  pneumonia. 

PNEUMONIA  AND  GRIP 

These  two  diseases,  together  with  ty- 
phoid, chiefly  engross  the  attention  of  our 
people  just  now.  The  best  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  put  the  body  into  a  perfectly 
sound,  healthy  condition.  Be  assured  that 
you  have  rich,  red  blood  and  an  active 
liver.  Occasionally  take  a  good  vegetable 
laxative,  such  as  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant 
Pellets,  to  rid  the  body  of  the  poisons 
clogging  the  canals.  Pimples,  boils,  erup- 
tions, extreme  weakness,  feelings  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  coughs  and  colds,  are  the 
warning  signals  which  should  be  heeded. 
Keep  the  stomach  healthy,  the  bowels 
regulated  and  the  blood  pure  and  rich, 
and  your  body  is  a  stronghold  against 
which  the  germs  of  these  diseases  cannot 
make  a  successful  attack.,  When  you  are 
pale  and  feel  exhausted  or  despondent, 
consult  Nature.  "Nature  is  the  real  phy- 
sician in  such  cases, ' '  says  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
in  his  book,  "The  Common  Sense  Med- 
ical Adviser."  Exercise  in  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  is  of  great  assistance  in  keep- 
ing the  system  healthy.  Many  yeairs  ago 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  who  is  consulting  sur- 
geon to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  found  certain 
herbs  and  roots  which  when  made  into 
an  alterative  extract  (without  the  use  of 
alcohol)  seemed  to  be  the  very  best 
means  of  putting  the  stomach,  blood  and 
vital  organs  into  proper  condition. 

nature's  way 

This  seemed  to  him  as  close  to  Nature's 
way  of  treating  disease  as  it  was  possible 
to  go.  For  over  a  third  of  a  century  his 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
has  had  a  wonderful  sale,  and  the  cures 
resulting  from  its  use  are  numbered  by 
thousands.  It  is  a  tissue-builder,  better 
than  cod-liver  oil  because  it  does  not 
sicken  the  stomach  or  ofifend  the  taste. 
It  strengthens  or  renews  the  assimilative 
or  digestive  processes  in  the  stomach,  and 
puts  on  healthy  flesh  when  the  weight  of 
the  invalid  is  reduced  below  the  normal. 
No  alcoholic  tonic  could  be  so  effective, 
for  alcohol  shrivels  up  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  impairing  their  vitality  and 
robbing  the  system  of  one  of  its  most 
important  elements. 

to  build  up 

a  body  that  has  been  weakened  by  an 
attack  of  Typhoid,  Grip  or  Pneumonia, 
nothing  will  put  on  healthy  flesh  so  fast 
as  this  tonic  alterative  of  Dr.  Pierce,  a 
truly  "Golden  Medical  Discovery." 

Cures  others,  will  mre  you.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  believe  it  on  our  assertion, 
for  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 
this  "Medical  Discovery"  offer  $3,000 
reward  for  any  case  where  they  cannot 
show  the  original  signature  of  the  indi- 
vidual volunteering  the  testimonial  below, 


and  also  of  the  writers  of  every  testimonial 
among  the  thousands  which  they  are  con- 
stantly publishing,  thus  proving  their 
genuineness. 

"I  have  neglected  from  time  to  time  to 
write  you,  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
and  to  let  others  who  may  suffer  as  I 
did  know,  that  through  the  help  of  t)ur 
Heavenly  Father  your  medicines  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  me,"  writes 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Litton,  of  Kimballton,  Giles 
Co.,  Va.  "I  was  in  a  terrible  condition, 
and  two  good  physicians  did  not  help  me. 
Had  almost  every  trouble  a  woman  could 
suffer  from.  Could  not  do  any  of  my 
housework,  could  not  walk  a  hundred 
yards.  Just  felt  so  dead  and  heavy,  and 
had  such  pains  in  knees  and  ankles.  Had 
catarrh  of  stomach  very  bad;  would  have 
to  beat  up  a  raw  egg  and  swallow  it,  and 
there  would  be  days  I  could  not  swallow 
a  bite  of  bread.  If  I  did  try  to  eat,  would 
have  such  nervous  chills  it  seemed  I 
would  almost  die.  Would  feel  almost 
dead,  and  chilly  all  over;  had  great  heat 
in  side  and  through  my  stomach,  and  this 
would  sometimes  extend  into  chest  under 
shoulders  and  nearly  all  through  the  body. 
Sight  was  almost  lost,  and  the  days  seemed 
to  me  about  like  a  dream.  Kidneys  were 
in  a  dreadful  condition.  Had  neuralgia 
in  head,  sides  and  stomach,  and  at  the 
approach  of  every  storm  would  get  numb; 
had  tingling  sensation  in  limbs;  was 
stopped  up  in  chest  so  I  did  not  dare  get 
a  particle  of  the  damp  air;  in  fact,  there 
was  so  much  the  matter  with  me  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  tell  all.  ^  I  was  simply  a 
total  wreck,  and  as  all  my  neighbors 
know,  I  was  almost  dead.  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Pierce,  and  he  kindly  advised  me  what  to 
do.  Don't  remember  just  how  much  of 
his  'Golden  Medical  Discovery'  I  took, 
but  besides  the  'Discovery'  had  four  bot- 
tles of  his  'Favorite  Prescription'  and  six 
vials  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets. 
Now  I  can  eat  a  little  of  almost  anything 
I  want,  but  have  to  be  careful  and  not 
overdo.  Have  been  doing  my  own  work 
for  months,  and  can  walk  to  any  of  my 
neighbors'  houses.  Am  not  entirely  well 
— never  expect  to  be — but  how  thankful  I 
am  to  be  as  well  as  I  am.  I  will  say  this 
much,  that  I  don't  believe  there  are  other 
medicines  in  the  world  so  reliable  as  Dr. 
Pierce's,  for  they  did  for  me  what  no 
other  medicines  could  do.  I  wish  all  suf- 
fering humanity  knew  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicines  and  would  take  them.  Any 
invalid  who  may  wish  further  particulars 
regarding  this  statement,  or  the  sincerity 
of  it,  may  write  (inclosing  stamp),  and  I 
will  gladly  answer." 

A  KEG  OF  powder 

Men  can  hardly  be  made  to  realize  that 
a  little  sputtering  spark  of  disease  which 
might  be  stamped  out  in  an  instant  may 
mean  death  if  it  is  allowed  to  keep  on. 
Dyspepsia,  constipation  and  liver  com- 
plaint seem  like  trifling  matters,  but  they 
will  eventually  wreck  the  constitution  as 
surely  as  a  spark  will  blow  up  a  keg  of 
pow(Jer. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  acknowledged  as  the  most  wonderful 
medicine  ever  devised  for  those  diseases 
which  are  caused  by  imperfect  action  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  organs. 

If  your  health  is  not  strong  and  vigor- 
ous it  is  a  simple  and  sensible  thing  to 
write  to  Dr.  R.  V~.  Pierce,  chief  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
obtain  from  him  and  his  staff  of  eminent 
specialists,  without  charge,  professional 
advice  which  will  enable  you  to  put  your 
constitution  on  a  solid  basis  of  health 
and  strength  forthwith,  before  these  ail- 
ments have  a  chance  to  reduce  you  to  a 
physical  wreck. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  paper-covered  book,  or  31 
stamps  for  the  cloth-bound.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Are  sent  on 


Direct  From  Factory  to 
Home— Saving  One-Half 
Cash  or  Easy  Paymeata.        FROM  S I SS. 

An  offer  from  maktr  to  bnjer,  uhlth  Is  nneqnalcd  la 
gsneroslty  of  t€rm»,  and  which  puts  a  Bne  Instra- 
rnent  wllhln  the  reach  of  everj  purse. 
Too  Advance  no  Jloney.        We  Prepay  the  FrelBht. 
You  Shoulder  no  Risk.         We  Guarantee  Sattaraetiom. 

Miniature  Pianos  and  Organs  Free 

to  every  Intending  purchaeor. 
They  are  accurate  representa- 
tions of  our  models  of  the  latest 
etyles  in  Cornish  PianoB  and  Or- 
gans. These  miniatures  conetl- 
tate  the  most  costly  advertiee- 
mentB  ever  iBiued  and  enable 
anyone  to  Eclect  an  insiruioent, 
no  matter  atwhat  distance  they 
lire— as  the  Piano  and  Organ 
in  exact  color  as  to  wood,  etc., 
le  exactly  reproduced.  ThiB 
Olegant  embosGed  set  li  sent 
free  and  with  it  the  Cornish 
American   Sonvenlr  Catalog, 
handsomely  illustrated  with 
presentation  plate  in  colors 
and  fully  depictirp  and  de- 
scribing 50  ExpoiUion  Hodelt 
of  Cornish  American  Pianofl 
and  Organi.  Send  hb  your  ad- 
dress to-day  and  we  will  mail 
catalog  and  miniatures  FREE, 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

FROM  $25.  Established  50  Years. 

CORNISH  CO.,  ^t.'^e^? 


$7.90 


DRESSES  YOU  LIKE  A  QUEEN 
FROM  HEAD  TO  FOOT 

In  order  to  secure  new   customers,  we 

make  the  Most  Wonderful  Offer 

ever  known,  consisting  of  a  Complete 
Ladies'  Outfit  which  wo  win  send 
C.  0.  D.  on  ai'proval. 

Outfit   contains    Ladies'  Han- 
Tailored  Russian  Blouse  Suit,  exactly  like 
cut  (or  with  Eton   Jacket)  made 
from  the  new  and  beautiful  Colonial 

cloth  and  made  especially 

to  your  measure.  Also  a  Stylish 
Spring  Hat  (like  cut),  1  pair  Latest 
Style  Shoes,  I  pair  Lisle  Thread 
Fancy  Hose,  1  pair  Fancy  Garters,  1 
Mercerized  or  lawn  Shirt  Waist.  1 
Lace  Trimmed  Handkerchief,  Fancy 
Gold  Stick  Pin.   Total  value  of  outBt 

IS  over  thirty-five  dollars. 

FREE — Cloth  samples,  measure- 
ment blanks,  tape  and  full  description 
of  outfit  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 
Outfit  will  be  sent  0.  0.  D.  subject  to 

your  approval.  Bright  Repre- 
sentatives wanted 
everywhere  for  all  our  goods. 
We  startyou  in  business  with 
all  printed  matter,  catalogoet, 
stock,  etc.,  FREE. 

We  sell  American 
Sewing  Machinesat 

from  $3. -JS  t  o  512.85.  Latest 
styles.  Drop  Head,  Ball  Bear- 

inc,  American  Bicy- 

C  I  e  S  to  $11.50. 

American  Puncture 

Proof  Self-Healing  Bicy- 
cle Tires,  written  guarantee  for  3  years  with  every  tire,  price 
$3.95  per  pair.   All  catalogues  FREE. 

American  Mailorder  Co.  ^"'^ cmcfsZuT' 

Ref. — Any  Express  Co.  or  Merchants  Banlc.  Chicago.  


Ask  for  DEWEY'S  Improved 

Acme  Dress  and  Corset  Protector 

Better  and  cheaper  than  Dress  Shields,  being  a  com- 
plete garment,  always  ready  to  wear 
with  anydress. 
The  only  pro- 
tector that  can 
be  worn  with 
Shirt-waists 
without  sew 
ingin.  The 
only  per 
feet  pro 
tection 
from 
per 


spiration 

The  Best  Shield  fur  bicycle  riders.  One  pair  does  the  work  of  six. 
No.  1.  Bust  Measure  28-33.  g  .65  No.  2.  Bust  Measure  31-39,8  .80 
No.  3.  Bust  Measure  40-45,  1.00  No.  4.  Bust  Measure  46-49,  1.26 
Agents  Wanted.   Catalogue  Free.   Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order. 

M.  DEWEY,  Manfr.,  1395  FP, W.Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

This  Washing  Machine 

To  introduce 

the 
Improved 
Favorite 

Washer  in  erery  home  in 
America,  I  will  send  a  machine, 
•  frelefat  paid,  to  the  first  to 
write  from  each  county  in  the 
U.  S.  I  will  send  two  machines. 
-Sell  one  and  keep  the  other. 
Airents  make  $100  to  1200  a  month 
selling  my  machines.  You  don't  hare  to  act  as  agent 
in  onlerto  fret  MACIIINE  FREE.  No  capital  needed. 
Machine  washes  anything  that  can  be  washed  by  hand. 
Tried  for  16  years.    Send  postal  card  to-day. 

R.  M.  BALL,  Manufacturer, 
Room  85  Ball  Block.       Muncie.  Indiana. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

As  direct  manufacturers  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
isljcd  product,  and  in  order  to 
^  introduce    our  Handsomely 

Decorated  Crepe  Taper  Nap- 
kins into  every  household,  we 
will  send  post-paid  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  Ten 
cents,  twenty-five  assorted  de- 
sigjis  Crepe  Paper  Napkins.  So 
appropriate  to  use  for  tea  par- 
ties, socials,  picnics  or  the  like. 

 Adclress  Advertising  Dept.  9. 

VM:si:  TISSFE  >IIK.rS.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 


FREE 


rOULARD  SUIT 

FOULARDS  made 
in  shirt-waist 
style    will  be 
greatly  worn 
this  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  make  most  ^ 
serviceable  gowns. 

The  very  attractive  model  illustrated 
shows  one  of  the  silks,  in  pale  green  with 
white  lines,  and  is  simply  stitched  and 
finished  with  ornamental  buttons  on  the 
waist.  The  waist  is  one  of  the  newest, 
and  includes  the  tapering  box-plait,  with 
tucks  that  run  to  yoke-depth.  The  skirt 
is  seven  gored  and  made  in  groups  of 
tucks,  which  effectively  conceal  all  seams. 
This  model  will  also  prove  a  good  one  for 
the  summer  materials  in  wool  or  cotton. 


How  to  Dress 


summer  wear  will  be  characterized  by 
lingerie  tucks  and  lace  insertion. 

Lace  is  now  embellished  with  another 
decoration  or  lined  with  chiffon,  soft  silk 
or  satin  to  make  it  more  eftective.  The 
popularity  attained  by  antique  laces  is 
remarkable. 

Braids  were  never  so  attractive  as  they 
are  this  season;  fiber,  or  \  egetable,  braid 
is  very  fashionable. — The  Delineator. 


SPRING  SUIT 


Costumes  made  with  jaunty  little  capes 
are  exceedingly  fashionable,  and  are  ideal 
foi  spring  wear,  inasmuch  as  they  pro- 
vide just  the  required  warmth.  The 
smart  model  illustrated  is  of  summer- 
weight  broadcloth  in  reseda  green,  and 
is  trimmed  with  drop  ornaments  of  black. 
The  cape  is  a  novelty,  including  the  new 
stole  finish,  with  circular  portions  over 
the  shoulders.  The  skirt  is  tucked  hor- 
izontally and  made  with  a  habit-back. 


AFTERNOON  GOWN 

Afternoon  gowns  of  soft  wool  materials 
make  a  feature  of  spring  styles,  and  are 
exceedingly  graceful  and  attractive.  The 
very  effective  model  illustrated  is  suited 
to  all  such  fabrics,  as  well  as  to  pretty, 
soft  silks.  As  illustrated,  it  is  made  of 
canvas  veiling  in  asparagus-green,  with 
the  underbodice  of  cream  chiffon,  and 
trimming  of  the  new  point  marquise  lace. 
The  waist  includes  the  plaited  bolero 
which  is  so  much  in  style,  and  a  full 
underbodice  which  can  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  gown  when  pre- 
ferred. The  skirt  includes  box-plaited 
panels  at  the  front  and  back,  and  the 
fashionable  horizontal  tucks  at  the  edge 
and  head  of  the  flounce. 


FASHION  HINTS 
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SPRING  WRAPS 

Every  day  new  and  lovely  designs  of 
wraps  for  spring  and  summer  appear  in 
the  smart  shops,  and  every  day  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  lovely  short  coats  of  Cluny, 
Irish  or  Renaissance  braid  lace,  and  of 


That  fashions  are  undergoing  material 
changes  is  shown  by  the  tendencies  to- 
ward very  full  skirts,  bouffant  sleeves  and 
sashes  of  flowered  ribbon.  Nearly  all 
the  new  modes  are  in  some  way  charac- 
terized by  the  stole  effects,  and  tucks  in 
some  form  or  other  are  introduced  in 
many  designs. 

Linen  gowns  are  conspicuous  among 
the  smartest  modes,  and  those  who  de- 
sire novelty  in  these  costumes  will  take 
advantage  of  what  are  termed  the  knick- 
erbocker  designs.  Mercerized  effects  are 
a  feature  not  only  of  the  new  linens,  but 
of  almost  the  entire  array  of  summer 
fabrics. 

Foulard  silks,  tussore  silks  and  pon- 
gees are  more  in  evidence  than  ever,  and 


AFTERNOON  GOWN 

the  new  shirt-waist  materials  surpass  any- 
thing previous  seasons  have  produced. 

Very  popular  is  the  shirt-waist  cos- 
tume which  is  fashioned  in  silk,  light 
woolens  and  wash-goods,  the  decoration 
depending  largely  upon  individual  taste. 
Waists  and  skirts  of  the  same  material  are. 
more  fashionable  than  when  made  of 
different  goods. 

The  dainty  dresses  of  steer  fabrics  for 


SPRING  SUIT 

lace  patterns  in  silk  braids,  all  very  open 
and  worn  over  a  silk  lining,  increases. 
These  coats  are  very  dressy,  and  the 
sleeves  are  mostly  simply  gathered  at  the 
wrist  and  finished  in  a  band  or  frill  or 
points  of  lace. 

A  fad  of  the  spring  suits  is  to  have  a 
coat  to  match  the  suit,  and  indeed  the 
suit  is  often  just  a  coat  and  skirt,  but 
the  coats  are  so  elaborate  that  they  form 
part  of  the  costume  and  do  not  suggest  a 
wrap  at  all.  To  offset  the  absence  of  a 
standing  collar  on  the  new  spring  suits, 
the  fiat  cape  boas  of  Liberty  satin,  silk 
and  lace,  with  chiffon  and  mousseline-de- 
soie,  are  used.  These  are  so  soft  and 
lively  that  they  make  an  exquisite  frame 
to  any  face. 

To  make  one  at  home,  cut  out  a  piece 
of  paper  to  fit  around  the  shoulders,  and 
to  this  fasten  stole-ends  that  are  the  width 
of  the  hand  at  the  top  and  twice  that 
broad  at  the  bottom.  To  the  paper  baste 
a  piece  of  silk  or  chiffon,  whatever  you 
intend  the  foundation  of  your  boa  to  be, 
and  over  the  foundation  sew  shirred  Lib- 
erty silk  or  chiffon  or  ever  so  many  ruf- 
fles of  alternate  lace  and  chiffon  or  lace 
and  Liberty  silk,  letting  the  ruffles  go 
around  the  shoulders,  but  have'  them 
sewed  crosswise  on  the  stole-ends.  If 
your  boa  is  shirred,  it  should  have  ap- 
pliques of  white  or  ecru  lace  set  at  in- 
tervals upon  it  to  enliven  it  if  it  is  plain 
black  or  white.  In  any  case,  additions  of 
lace  are  smart.  The  paper  can  be  ripped 
off  as  soon  as  you  get  the  shape  set,  and 
if  taffeta  is  used,  the  paper  underpattern 
will  not  be  needed,  as  the  taffeta  will 
keep  its  shape  until  the  trimming  is  sewed 
upon  the  boa. 

To  some  the  amount  of  material  needed 
to  make  a  boa  of  this  sort  would  prove  an 
obstacle.  In  that  case  buy  two  and  one 
half  or  three  yards  of  silk,  which  need 
not  be  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  Make 
a  plain,  round  boa  collar  and  stole-ends. 
Apply  bits  of  lace  or  silk  embroidery  at 
intervals  upon  it,  and  edge  it  aH  around 
with  a  narrow,  pinked  ruffle  of  silk  or  one 
of  lace,  net  or  chiffon. 

Boas  and  sashes  made  of  small  flowers 
are  too  pretty  for  anything,  and  these  are 
the  easiest  possible  things  to  make  at 


home,  since  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  get 
little  blossoms  and 
sew  them  to  shape. 
Perhaps  one  could 
get  a  box  of  small 
flowers  at  a  whole- 
sale house. 
Two  large  loops  of  ribbon  standing  out 
are  popular  on  the  new  stoles,  both  for 
boas  and  for  coats;  but  on  the  latter, 
thick  cords  of  silk,  with  ends  and  pen- 
dants of  silk  olives  and  braid,  are  smarter. 

Boas  and  pelerines  of  mull  and  lace 
would  be  charming  in  the  South,  where 
they  would  be  used  for  months,  and  would 
launder  well. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


SEASONABLE  STYLES  IN  MILLINERY 

Although  the  turban  was  worn  during 
the  winter,  it  has  come  forth  in  straws  and 
in  all  of  the  dainty  materials  belonging 
to  spring  and  summer.  A  rival  to  the 
turban  is  the  sailor-hat. 

The  flower  toques  were  never  so  attrac- 
tive, and  nothing  more  appropriate  can 
be  chosen  for  present  wear. 

Burnt  Tuscan  and  black  is  a  favorite 
combination  for  the  hat  that  is  intended 
for  actual  service,  and  black-and-white 
hats  are  always  in  good  style. 

That  the  crowns  of  hats  will  remain 
low  and  flat  is  assured,  and  the  square 
box  crown  characterizes  many  of  the 
smartest  shapes  in  straw,  both  small  and 
large. 

Soft,  highly  finished  satin  ribbons  are 
a  feature  of  many  of  the  new  hats,  though 
in  less  exaggerated  effects  than  were  used 
the  past  season;  flowers  are  also  'Con- 
spicuous on  the  latest  models,  and  the 
sweeping  ostrich-plume  has  not  yet  lost 
favor. 

The  aigrette  is  a  very  fashionable  orna- 
ment. In  adjusting  it  on  the  hat  it  is 
important  that  it  slant  over  the  top  of 
the  hat  from  the  back  to  the  front.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  arrangements  for  secur-' 
ing  it,  a  most  unique  and  pleasing  one  be- 
ing the  jet  arrow-head. — ^The  Delineator. 


Braided  materials  of  all  sorts  continue 
to  appear  in  the  new  spring  goods,  and 
now  spring  millinery  shows  rows  of 
woven  -  braid  effects  alternating  with 
bands  of  plain  straws  Tassate''' of ^all' 
lengths  and  pendants  of  all  sorts  will  be 
features  of  the  season,  both  in  spring  and 
summer  materials  and  silk  and  cotton. 

.A.  very  smart  material  for  the  making 
of  spring  gowns,  and  one  which  is  cheap, 
considering  the  width  and  quality,  is 
mistral-cloth. — New  Orleans'  Picayune. 


Any  of  these  patterns  sent  from  this 
office  for  ten  cents  each. 

Foulard  Suit. — Shirt-waist  No.  4370. 
In  sizes  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measures.  Seven-gored  Skirt  No. 
4348.  In  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inches  waist  measures. 


FOULARD  SUIT 

Spring  Suit. — Woman's  Cape  No.  4367. 
In  three  sizes  only — for  34,  38  and  42 
inches  bust  measures.  Tucked  Skirt  No. 
4315.  In  sizes  for  20,  22,  24  and  26 
inches  waist  measures. 

Afternoon  Gown. — Fancy  Waist  No. 
4346.  In  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust  measures.  Skirt  No.  4366. 
In  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches 
waist  measures. 
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30  Years  Selling  Direct 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaran- 
jaBBBl    teeing  safe  deliv- 
ery.  You  are  out 
nothing  if  not  sat-  | 
isfied.  We 
malce 
195  styles 
vehicles  | 
and  65 
styles  of 
harness. 

No.  719— Driving- Wagon,  j^-in.  Kelly 
Rubber  Tires.   Price  ^55.60. 
As  good  as  sells  for  9m  more. 

Our  name  on 
your  vehicle 
is  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality 
and  correct- 
ness in 
style. 


No.  647— Top  Buggy.  Price  S40. 
Extra  for  j-in.  Kelly  Rubber  Tires,  gl3. 
As  good  as  sells  for  g25  more. 

Our  prices  on  both  vehicles  and  harness  rep- 
resent the  actual  cost  of  material  and  mak- 
ing, plus  one  profit.   We  make  every  vehicle 

and  harness 
we  sell,  and 
we  sell  only 
direct  to  the 
consumer. 


Visitors  are 
always  wel- 
come at  our 
factory. 


No.  633— Stanhope.  Price  g88. 
As  good  as  sells  for  1^60  more. 


No.  349— Canopy-Top  Trap.  Price  I 
As  good  as  sells  for  gflO  more. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


DON'T  BUY  A  BUGGY 

Carriage,  Sprine  Wagon,  Delivery  Wagon,  or  anr 
other  kind  of  a  rig,  or  a  harness  or  saddle  until  yon 
have  seen  the  WoiMlerflil  values  we  are  offering. 
Write  for  partlculara  resardlne  our  Special 
SO'Day  Offer.  Never  before  have  COI.1IMBIA 
I  TEHICLiES  and  HABMESS 
I  been  offered  at  as  low  prices  as 
we  are  now  quoting. 
Onr  (Catalogue  is 
I^ree  lor  Ibe  asb- 
Ine.  Write  for  it. 

We  have  vehicles 
.  and  harness  of  every 
ityle  and  description  and  ship  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory to  you  at  wholesale  factory  prices,  (one  slight 
percentage  of  profit  over  actual  cost  of  production). 
Save  the  dealer's  profits  and  fatten  your  own  bank 
account,  by  buying  Columbia  Vehicles  and  Harness 
direct  from  the  manufacturers.  We  are  offering  the 
best  in  the  world  for  the  money  and  give  a  written 
guarantee  with  each  Vehicle.  Address, 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co..  B  8  Cummlnsvllle.  0< 


^arrtnJ.Lyn<:)t  Kit'] 
CUJCmNATKO.  cwll  Fasivncfcti  Aflt  yin 


SUPBRFbUOUS  HAIR 

f  Ar>  I  guarantee  that  a  few  drops  of  my  liquid  will 
remove  hair  mstantaneously,  effectively  and 
Without  the  slightest  harm,  pain,  burn  or  blister.  Send  10c. 
for  trial  size  or  50c.  for  regular.  MME.  M  AKIE  LEON, 
905  F.F.,  St.  James  Building,  1138  Broadway,  »EW  YORK,  N.  V. 


i  j|  Sine  Friogfl  c&rdB,  Ioto,  Traniptrent,  £»• 

I  n  #  fl  eort  k  AcqaaicUnce  Cards,  New  Puxilei, 
■  Kew  Qamta,  Premium  Artioles,  &c.  Finest 
Sample  Beok  of  Visitias  &  Hidden  Name  ja  ■  fiiaea 
Oardi,  Blgtest  Calalefue.  Sead  2e  atamp  I!  A  Rll X 
fer  all.  OOIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UflllUO 


$5,000.00  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  in  the  great  contest  described 
on  Page  23.    One  Grand  Prize  of  $2,500.00. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  PIT 

[continued  from  page  15] 

figure  made  the  young  woman  think  of 
a  wilted  sunflower  she  had  seen — a  giant 
of  its  kind  that  had  flourished  in  the  front 
yard  of  her  Indiana  home  until  stung  by 
a  pestilent  insect.  The  old  man  had 
been  stung  by  the  weevil  of  the  Western 
wheat.  It  had  bulged  the  market  far 
past  the  breaking-point  for  him.  All  the 
money  Ruel  Haskins  could  realize  from 
his  securities  had  gone — along  with 
dreams  of  retrieved  fortune  and  worldly 
standing.    Everything  gone! 

At  sight  of  the  boy  the  father  seemed 
to  revive.  Tapping  Jason  gently  on  the 
head  with  his  great,  bungling  fingers,  he 
exclaimed,  "Well,  son,  I've  got 's  much  as 
two-bits  left,  an'  we've  got  time  t'  go  over 
t'  th'  museum  before  th'  train  leaves  fer 
home !" 

Drawing  the  tall  old  man  aside,  the 
stenographer  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  must  be  careful  of  the  little 
fellow.  Then  he  came  back,  and  sat 
down  by  the  open  window,  his  arm  over 
the  boy's  shoulder.  Still  the  insistent, 
droning  roar  came  up  from  the  Pit,  and 
smote  them  mercilessly  as  they  stood 
there  together,  looking  down  upon  the 
frenzied,  surging  crowd  on  the  great 
trading-floor. 

"Boy,"  he  muttered,  "it  was  awful 
there!  Awful!  I  hope  t'  God  I'll  never 
see  th'  place  again.  Let's  go  now.  I'll 
walk  slow,  an'  you  can  take  it  easy." 

The  wrathful  face  of  Ruel  Haskins 
haunted  them.  He  tried  to  snarl  some- 
thing at  them  as  they  turned  away  from 
him  on  the  corner  and  dodged  across  the 
crowded  street — its  great  stream  now 
coursing  in  an  opposite  direction.  Jerk- 
ing his  head  back  in  the  direction  of  his 
relative,  the  father  stooped  to  the  boy, 
and  confided,  "He  got  me  back  t'  tradin' 
again — kept  tellin'  me  th'  place  t'  find 
money  was  where  I'd  lost  it,  an'  that  my 
experience'd  ought  t'  be  worth  somethin' 
t'  both  o'  us.  But  I'm  through  now — 
forever!    I'm  goin'  home  t'  stay!" 

Jason  glanced  up  in  time  to  see  the  big 
hand  with  the  stiffened,  crooked  finger 
dashing  away  a  tear  that  had  trickled 
down  the  long,  straight  nose. 

How  tall  and  big  and  good  this  father 
now  seemed — how  much  nearer  to  him 
than  ever  before!  On  the  way  home  Ja- 
son told  of  the  relinquished  pony  show, 
the  remorseful  and  terrified  flight  over 
the  hills,  the  ride  to  the  train,  how  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  all  the  strange  and 
awful  events  of  the  morning.  The 
crooked  finger  and  its  mates  drummed  a 
tune  on  the  back  of  the  car-seat,  but  the 
only  words  which  finally  escaped  the 
father's  lips  were,  "Jimmany!  but  how  I 
do  hate  t'  face  yer  ma!" 

As  he  stumbled  awkwardly  up  the 
kitchen  steps  a  little  later,  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  waiting,  woman,  he 
blurted,  "I'm  cleaned  out,  mother!  This 
winds  up  dealin'  on  th'  Board  fer  me! 
I  give  up  beat!  I've  come  home  t'  stay! 
Poor  man's  bread  always  stuck  in  my 
throat,  but  it's  my  fare  from  now  on.  An' 
I  won't  grumble,  either." 

He  reached  out  his  long  arm,  and 
leaned  against  the  latticed  porch,  thick 
with  woodbine.  The  accusing  look  in  the 
faded  eyes  softened  with  a  glint  of  hope. 

"I've  et  it  a  long  time,  Abel,"  -she 
said,  "an'  it  would  'a'  be'n  sweet  t'  th' 
taste  ef — ef — e'f  it  hadn't  be'n  so  lone- 
some." ' 

The  voice  broke,  and  the  checkered 
apron  covered  her  face.  Jason's  breast 
shook  with  sympathy.  How  soft  .her 
brown  hair  looked  where  the  patch  of 
light  made  it  glisten.  Then,  in  a  more 
tender  voice,  still  choking,  she  added, 
"All  I  ever  asked  fer  was  you." 

Suddenly  the  cruel  solitude  of  her  life 
came  over  the  boy.  He  had  never  seen 
it  before.  Yes,  she  had  been  alone  most 
of  the  time  since  he  could  remember. 

Shyly  he  crossed  to  where  the  trembling 
figure  stood.  Gently  he  pulled  her  head 
down,  put  his  lips  against  her  ear,  and 
whispered,  "Don't  cry,  ma.  He's  never 
goin'  t'  speculate  again — never!  An'  I 
don't  ever  intend  t'  git  married,  either." 

When  he  looked  around,  the  father  had 
vanished.  But  Jason  found  him  later, 
spading  in  the  front  yard.  On  the  walk 
lay  a  lusty  "setting"  of  cinnamon  roses 
from  the  Lester  garden. 

"I  guess  they'll  do  well  here,"  com- 
mented the  tall  man,  whose  face  had 
taken  on  a  strangely  quiet  and  settled 
look.  "Yer  ma  always  was  fond  o'  that 
v'riety." 


Special  Introdnctory 
BARfiAIN  SALE  OF 


BOOKS! 


In  order  to  secure  new  customers  and  thus  introduce  our  publications  in  localities  where  they  are  not  already 
l^nown,  we  have  decided  to  otfer  our  lull  line  ol standard  and  popular  books  by  weli-lfnown  authors  for  a  limited 
time  at  a  tremendous  reduction  from  regular  prices.  From  now  until  October  1st,  1903,  therefore,  but  not  there- 
alter,  we  will  flU  orders  for  all  books  hereafter  enumerated  at  the  extraordinarily  low  prices  here  quoted.  All 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Each  'is  complete  in  itself.  Flease 
examine  the  list  carefully  and  send  your  order  for  what  you  want: 


No.  Price, 
c37.  Self-Made  (Vol.  I),  by  Mrs.  E.D.E.N.Southworth.'J  cts. 
c38.  Self-Made  (Vol.  11).  by  Mrs.  E.D.E.N.Southworth.7  cts. 
c39.  Lord  Elesmere's  Wite.  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme.7  cts. 

(Ml.  Molly  Bawn,  by  "The  Duchess"  T  cts. 

cll.  Daughters  of  Cain,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  T  cts. 

c42.  Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans  'T  cts. 

c43.  Elaine,  by  Charles  Garvice  1  cts. 

c44.  The  Hermit  of  the  Cliffs,  by  May  Agnes  Fleming.'}  cts. 

c45.  Britomarte  (Vol.  I),  by  Mrs.  Soutbworth  'J  cts. 

c46.  Britomarte  (Vol.  II),  by  Mrs.  Southworth  '7  cts. 

c47.  A  Rose  in  Thorns,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  '7  cts. 

c48.  Airy  Fairy  Lilian,  by  "The  Duchess"  "T  cts. 

c49.  Gipsy  Oower,  by  Mrs.  May  Agnes  Fleming  "7  cts, 

c50.  The  American  Countess,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  7  cts. 

c51.  Lorrie;  or.  Hollow  Gold,  by  Charles  Garvice  ...7  cts. 

c52.  Cousin  Maude,  by  Mr.s.  Mary  J.  Holmes  7  cts. 

c53.  Winning  Her  Way  (Vol,  I),  by  Mrs.  Southworth.'?  cts. 
c54.  Winning  Her  Way  (Vol.  II),  by  .Mrs.  Soutbworth. "7  cts. 

c55.  The  World  Between  Them,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  1  cts. 

c56.  Millbank,  by  Mr.'i.  Mary  J.  Holmes  '7  cts. 

c57.  Doris,  by  "The  Duchess"  cts. 

c58.  Her  Heart's  Desire,  by  Charles  Garvice  "7  cts. 

c59.  Evelyn's  Polly,  by  (Charlotte  M.  Braeme  "7  cts. 

c60.  The  Leiffhtou  Homestead,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes.. cts. 

c61.  The  Story  of  a  Binh.  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  t  cts. 

c62.  Leslie's  Loyalty,  by  Charles  Garvice  "7  cts. 

c63.  Hallow  Eve  Mystery  (Vol,  I),  Mrs.  Southworth.  ."7  cts. 
c64.  Hallow  Eve  .Mystery  (Vol,  II),  Mrs,  Southworth..']'  cts. 

c65.  Set  in  Diamonds,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  "7  cts. 

c66.  Edith  Lyie's  Secret,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes...  .7  cts. 

c67.  Rossmoyne,  by  "The  Duchess"  t  cts. 

c68.  A  Passion  Flower,  by  Charles  Garvice  •?  cts. 

c69.  Heron's  Wile,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  7  cts. 

c70.  Lady  Darner's  Secret,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. .7  cts. 

c71.  Ethelyn's  Mistake,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  7  cts. 

c72.  Portia,  by  "The  Duchess"  7  cts. 

c73.  The  Baronet's  Bride,  by  May  Agnes  Fleming.  ...'7  cts. 

c74.  Sweet  Cymbeline,  by  Charles  Garvice  *7  cts. 

c75.  Mildred,  by  .Mrs.  Mary  J,  Holmes  ■?  cts. 

c76.  The  Romaace  of  a  Black  Veil,  by  C.  M.  Braeme.  .'7  cts. 

c77.  Mrs,  Geoffrey,  by  "The  Duchess"  "7  cts. 

c78.  Left  Alone,  by  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,7  cts. 

c79,  Macaria,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans  7  cts. 

c81.  Signa's  Sweetheart,  by  Charlotte  M,  Braeme  7  cts. 

c82.  Beauty's  Daughters,  by  "The  Duchess"  "7  cts. 

c83.  Twixt  Smile  and  Tear,  by  Charles  (iarvice  7  cts. 

c84.  High  Tides,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  7  cts. 

(;86,  The  Sin  of  a  Lifetime,  by  Charlotte  M,  Braeme.'?  cts. 

c87.  Faith  and  Unlaith,  by  "  The  Duchess  "  7  cts. 

c88.  A  Willful  Maid,  by  Charles  Garvice  7  cts. 

c89.  A  Dark  Deed,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  7  cts. 

c91.  Dumaresq's  Temptation,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  7  cts. 

c92.  A  Mental  Struggle,  by  "The  Duchess  "  7  cts. 

al.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lets. 

ai.  The  Mystery  ofColde  Fell,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  4  cts. 

a3.  Under  the  Red  Flag,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddoa  4:  cts. 

OA.  King  Solomon's  Mines,  by  H,  Rider  Haggard  4c  cts. 

a5.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  by  J.  Verne.  .4  cts. 

06.  The  Oorsican  Brothers,  by  Alexander  Dumas  4  cts. 

al.  Lady  Grace,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  4  cts. 

08.  Averil,  by  Rosa  Noucbette  Carey  4  cts. 

a9.  The  Black  Dwarf,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  4  cts. 

all.  The  Belle  of  Lynn,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  4  cts. 

al2.  The  Black  Tulip,  by  Alexander  Dumas  4  cts. 

al3.  The  Duchess,  by  "The  Duchess"  4  cts. 

al4.  Nurse  Bevel's  Mistake,  by  Florence  Warden — 4  cts. 

al5.  Merle's  Crusade,  by  Rosa  Noucbette  Carey  4  cts. 

al6.  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  4  cts. 

al7.  Rock  Ruin,  by  Mrs,  Ann  S.  Stephens  4  cts, 

al8.  Lord  Lisle's  Daughter,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  4  cts. 

al9.  The  Armorer  ol'Tyre,  bySylvanus  Cobb,  Jr  4  cts, 

o21.  A  Scarlet  Sin,  by  Florence  Marryat  ,  4  cts, 

aHl.  The  Sea  King,  by  Captain  Marryat    4  cts, 

alA.  Mr.  Meeson's  Will,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard  4  cts. 

a25.  Jenny  Harlowe,  by  W.  Clark  Russell  4  cts. 

026.  Beaton's  Bargain,  by  Mrs.  Alexander  4  cts. 

a27.  The  Squire's  Darling,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 4  cts, 
a28.  The  Russian  Gipsy,  by  Alexander  Dumas  4  cts. 

029.  'The  Wandering  Heir,  by  Charles  Reade  4  cts, 

030.  Flower  and  Weed,  by  >iis3  M.  E.  Braddon  4  cts, 

o34.  Hilda;  or, The  False  Vow,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  .....4  cts, 

a36.  A  Trip  to  the  Moon,  by  Jules  Verne  4  cts 

a38,  A  Little  Rebel,  by  ''The  Duchess"  4  cts. 

039.  Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage,  by  Clark  Russell.  ..4  cts. 

040.  The  Heiress  of  Hilldrop,  by  C.  M.  Braeme  4  cts. 

041.  Miss  McDonald,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J,  Holmes  4  cts. 

042.  Hickory  Hall,  by  Mrs,  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  ..4  cts. 

045.  Danesbury  House,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  4  cts. 

046.  The  Twin  Lieutenants,  by  Alexander  Dumas. .  .4  cts. 

047.  Repented  at  Leisure,  by  Charlotte  fl.  Braeme.  .4  cts, 

048.  The  Red  Hill  Tragedy,  by  Mrs.  Southworth  4  cts, 

049.  Aunt  Diana,  by  Rosa  Noucbette  Carey  4  cts, 

050.  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. .  ..4  cts. 

052.  Lady  Diana's  Pride,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme.. .4  cts 

053.  Grace  Darnel,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  4  cts. 


No.  Price. 
o54.  Allan  Quatermaln,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard  4  cts. 

056.  Lady  Latimer's  Escape,  by  C.  M.  braeme  4  cts. 

057.  Allan's  Wile,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard  4  cts. 

058.  The  Sign  ol  the  Four,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle  4  cts. 

059.  Pretty  Miss  Smith,  by  Florence  Warden  4  cts. 

06L  A  Dark  Night's  Work,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  4  cts. 

062.  The  Tragedy  of  Lime  Hall,  by  C.  M,  Braeme  4  cts. 

o«3.  Sybil  Brotherton,  by  Mrs.  E.D.E.N.  Southworth..4  cts. 

064.  The  Risen  Dead,  by  Florence  Marryat  4  cts. 

065.  Sweet  Is  True  Love,  by  "The  Duchess"  4  cts. 

066.  At  Bay,  by  Mrs.  Alexander  4  cts. 

067.  At  War  with  HerseU,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. .  .4  cts. 

070  Cranlord,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell    4  cts. 

071.  A  Fatal  Temptation,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme...  .4  cts. 

073.  The  Man  in  Black,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  4  cts. 

074,  Ohostot  KiverdaleHall,  by  May  Agnes  Fleming.4  cts. 
o76.  Beyond  the  City,  by  A,  Conan  Doyle..  4  cts. 

076.  Lady  Ethel's  Whim,  by  Charlotte  M,  Braeme. .  .4  cts. 

077.  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  by  Stanley  J,  Weyman.  .4  cts. 

078.  The  Mystery  of  Cloomber,  by  A,  Conan  Doyle. ..4  cts. 

079.  The  Haunted  Homestead,  by  Mrs.  Southworth.  .4  cts. 

080.  She's  All  the  World  to  Me,  bv  Hall  Caine  4  cts. 

081.  The  Artist's  Love,  by  Mrs.  E,l),E.N,Southworth,4  cts. 

082.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  by  Ian  Maclaren.4  cts. 

084.  Homestead  on  the  Hillside, by  Mary  J.  Holmes,  .4  cts. 

085.  The  Heiress  of  Hendee  Hall,  by  Etta  W,  Pierce.4  cts. 

086.  The  Shadow  ot  a  Sin,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. .  .4  cts. 

087.  The  Light  that  Failed,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  4  cts. 

088.  Lord  Lynne's  Choice,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 4  cts. 

089.  The  Broken  Engagement,  by  Mrs.  Southworth,,, 4  cts. 

090.  The  Haunted, Chamber,  by  "The Duchess"  4  cts. 

091.  The  Toll  Gate  Mystery,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas.  ...4  cts. 

092.  Her  Second  Love,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  4  cts. 

093.  The  Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  by  Mary  J,  Holmes...  .4  cts. 

094.  The  Spy  ofthe  Ten,  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr  4  cts. 

095.  Dora  Deane,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J,  Holmes  4  cts. 

096.  Maggie  Miller,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  ■.  .4  cts. 

a97.  The  Slave  King,  by  J.  H.  Ingraham  4  cts. 

098,  The  Banker's  Heir,  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr  4  cts. 

099,  Rosamond,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  4  cts. 

0100,  The  House  on  the  Island,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce. .  .4  cts. 
£221.  Gable-Roofed  House  at  Snowdon,  by  Holmes. liy^  cts. 
Vili.  The  Crime  and  the  Curse, by  Mrs.Southworth.l  Jfe  cts. 

(226.  Hinton  Hall,  by  Mrs.  May  Agnes  Fleming  lli^  cts. 

(227,  The  Surgeon  of  Caster  Fell,  by  Conan  Doyle. .1%  cts. 

(228.  Glen's  CTreek,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J,  Holmes  1^  cts. 

(229.  The  Wife's  Victory,  by  Mrs.  Soutbworth  VHi  cts. 

(337.  Lady  Gwendoline's  Dream,  byC.  M.  Braeme.  .1^  cts, 

(333.  Ada  Harcourt,  by  Mrs,  Mary  J.  Holmes  1. 13^  cts. 

£339.  Little  Rough-CJast  House,  by  Mrs.  Southworth. 1%  cts. 
1340.  Miss  Jones'  Quilting,  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wile..lii5  cts. 

(341.  TheChild  ofthe  Wreck,  by  Mrs,  Fleming  1%  cts. 

£342.  The  Kidnapped  Heiress,  by  Emerson  Bennett. l^ii  cts. 
£343.  The  Sculptor  of  Modena.by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 1^  cts. 
£344,  Secret  ot  Goresthorpe  Grange,  Conan  Doyle, cts. 
£345.  Lois  Grant's  Reward,  by  Marion  Harland...  .liji:  cts. 

(346,  Brother  Silas,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  114  cts. 

(347.  The  CedarSwamp  Mystery,  by  Jane  G.  Austin.  1%  cts. 

(348.  Cora  Hastings,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas   l^cts. 

£349.  Beauty's  Marriage,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme ..I'lSi  cts. 
£350,  The  Old  Red  House,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  cts. 
£351,  The  Retugee,  by  Mrs,  E.  D,  E.  N.  Southworth.  l^ij  cts. 
£352.  Our  Jonesville  Folks,  by  Josiab  Allen's  Wife.  ,1^  cts. 
£353,  The  Rose  of  Ernstein,  by  May  Agnes  Fleming,!^  cts. 
£354,  The  Midnight  Marriage,  by  Emerson  Bennett, lli^!  cts. 
£356,  The  Fair  Slave  of  Ismid,  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,Jr.li<2  cts. 
£356.  Mystery  of  Sasassa  Valley,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. li<2  cts. 

£357.  The  Vanes,  by  Marion  Harland  l^iijcts. 

£358.  The  Blacksmith's  Da  ugh  ter.by  Etta  W.Pierce.  lJ<i  cts. 
£359.  The  Pirate  of  Cape  Canavarel,  Jane  G.  Austin. l^id  cts. 
(360,  The  Lawyer's  Ward,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas.  ■  , ,  1%  cts. 

£361.  Coralie,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  IJfe  cts. 

(362.  AMaiden  All  Forlorn,  by  "The Duchess"  ll|>tcts. 

(363.  The  Bride  of  an  Hour,  by  Ann  S,  Stephens.. .  .1  cts. 
£364.  Hunter  Quatermaln' s  Story,  Rider  Haggard. 1%  cts. 

(365,  The  Dorcas  Society,  by  Marietta  HoUey  1^  cts. 

(366,  Great  Hampton  Bank  Robbery,  M,R.P.Hatch.l5ii2  cts. 

(367.  On  Her  Wedding  Morn, by  C,  M.  Braeme  1%  cts. 

(368.  The  Phantom  Wedding,  by  Mrs,  Southworth. .life  cts. 
(369,  The  Joueavillians,  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  ...lifects. 

£370.  Tragedy  of  a  Quiet  Lile,  by  Mrs.  Burnett  XHi  ct% 

£371,  Nurse  Brown's  Story,  by  Marion  Harland  1^  cts. 

£372,  A  Mad  Passion,  by  Etta  W,  Pierce  1^  cts. 

£373,  A  Little  Irish  Girl,  by  "The  Duchess"  life  cts. 

(374.  Godfrey  Jannifer's  Heirs,  by  JaueG,  Austin., life  cts. 
(375,  Mystery  at  Mourdant  Mansion,  by  M.K, Dallas, life  cts. 
(376.  My  Mother's  Rival,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. life  cts. 
£377.  Farmer  Holt's  Daughter.by  Charles  Garvice, life  cts. 

£378,  Pretty  Polly  Pemberton,  by  Mrs,  Burnett  1%  cts. 

(379,  The  Love  that  Saved  Him, by  Ann  S,  Stephens, life  cts. 
(380,  Lawrence  Elster's  Folly,  Frank  Lee  Benedlct.life  cts. 

£381,  The  Snowdrift,  by  Charles  Garvice  life  cts. 

£382,  The  Mysterious  Key,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott —  life  cts. 

£383,  Rice  Corner,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  life  cts. 

1384,  Woven  on  Fate's  Loom,  by  Charles  Garvice.  .life  cts. 


)!3~The  price  quoted  for  the  last  84  books  in  the  list,  \%  cents  each,  means  that  two  books  are  sold  for  three  cents, 
four  for  six  cents,  etc.  Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  special  prices 
quoted.  Please  order  by  the  numbers,  being  careful  to  precede  each  number  by  the  letter  c.  a  or  I,  as  given  above.  If 
the  numbers  are  plainly  written  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  titles.  Customers  will  observe  the  economy  in 
postage  and  stationery  secured  by  orderinga  number  of  books  at  a  time.  These  special  prices  will  hold  good  only  un- 
til  October  1st,  1903,  therefore  all  orders  must  be  sent  before  that  date.  We  refer  to  the  mercantile  agencies  as  to  our 
reliability,  as  we  have  been  established  over  25  years,  and  are  well  known.  Address  all  letters  : 

F.  M.  liXJPTON,  Publisher,  33, 35  and  37  City  Hall  Place.  New  Yorli. 


A  Good 
Time- 
Keeper 
Given 
Away 


This  Watch  Free 

DESCRIPTION— Fancy  Engraved  Case,  Plain  Center  Band,  Elegant 
Nickel  Case,  Snap  Back,  Koman  Dial,  Stem-Wind,  Stem-Set, 
.  Medium  Size,  Oxidized  Movement-Plate,  Open-Face. 

|i|riYP|t|p|\|T  Regular  sixteen-size  and  only  three  eighths  ot  an  inch 
'  l-ITIt-H  I  In  thickness.   Lantern-pinions  (smallest  ever  made). 

American  lever  escapement,  polished  sprmg.  Weight, 
complete  with  case,  only  three  ounces ;  quick-train,  two  hundred  and  forty 
heats  a  minute.  Short  wtad;  runs  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours 
with  one  winding.  Heavy  bevel  crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on. 
Tested,  timed  and  regulated.  Guaranteed. 

THE  GUARANTY 

In  every  watch  will  be  found  a  printed  guarantee,  by  which  the 
manufacturers  agree  that  1£  without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep 
good  time  for  one  year  they  will,  upon  its  return,  and  five  cents  for 
postage,  repair  it  free  of  charge.   Sent  post-paid, 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  THIS  WATCH  ? 

If  so,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card 
to-day.  'W^e  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book  contain- 
ing eight  receipts,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six- 
months'  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fikeside,  one 
of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America. 
We  will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can 
judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself.  Yon  sell  these  receipts  to 
your  friends  and  neighbors  at  20  cents  each.  They  will 
gladly  take  advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper 
six  months  for  20  cents.  When  the  receipts  are  sold,  you 
send  the  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  to  us,  and  we  mil 
forward  the  watch.  Unndreds  have  earned  watches  by 
our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  in  one  day's  time.  Write 
to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  ^'^^'S^ro^'-'*' 


PRICES  REDUCED  ^l^S? 

$1.00  Vapor  Bath  Ckbinet  S3.3Seach 
$5.00  (Quaker  "        "       3.50  each 
ini  $10.00    "      "       "       6-10  each 
$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  aSc 
Quality  best.  Guarantetd.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Wew  CBta- 
logne,  special  60-Da7  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.    Yonr  last 
chance.  Mew  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 

 '  men,  manasers.  Wonder- 

fnl8ellen,  Hnstlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  MTs  Co.,  617  World  BIdc.,  Glnclnnatl.  O. 


ASTHMA' 


[TAKEN  FROM  THE  SYSTEM. 

Never  returns.  Nothing  remains 
I  which  can  prodnce  an  attack.  Sat 
anything,  sleep  eomiElly  and  stand  exposure.  Appetite  improv- 
ed ;blooQ  enriched;  nerves  BtrenertheTied  ;  whole  system  built 
up  ;Iife  made  enjoyable.  Book  68  F  Free,  containingreporte 
Ot  many  interestin^c  cases.    Dr.  SATSS,  Bufiolo,  K.  7* 


in^-p.T^  fl  1  8«1><1  S«-*^P  for  New  8A1CFLI  BOOK 

—  -  iA  yO  If  I  J\  of  aU  the  FINEST  Strles  in  Gold  B«Tel«l 

^^Vj    ud  CaUint  Gwdj  for  1903.    W«  mU  OUfCINIE  OABDS, 
Net  Tnah.  UNION  CABD  C0»  BSS.  ColniobiiB.  OUa. 


iJelfeV'et^S^"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


YOUR  CHILDREN 

Cnredot  Bed-Wettingr 

SIMPLE  FREE 


MOTHERS 

EN-r-BE-SINE  abso- 
lutely cures  bed-wetting  & 
incontinence  of  urine  IN  OLD  AND  TOCNe.  IT  DOES  NOT 
FAIL.  The  only  remedy  made  and  gaaranteed  by  a 
physician.  Send  for  FBEE  SASPLB  to  DB.  UAITi 
Box  616  Bloomlngton,  III, 

Free  Rupture  Cure 

If  ruptured,  write  to  *  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  1656  Main  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of  his  won- 
derful method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not,  get  this  free 
method,  and  try  the  remarltable  invention  that  cures 
without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  detention  from 
work.  Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 


Can  Easily  Make 
$18  TO  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  inher  lo- 
cality, and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  yenr  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  iiU.  Even  your  spare  time  is 
valuable.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  CO.,  Box  19,  JOUET,  ILL. 


ANY LADY 


Uentlon  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements. 
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Sick  and  Helpless 
Come  Unto  Me 


Have  Discovered  the  Mar- 
velous Secret  of  Life,  and 
I  Give  it  Free  to  You. 


My  Mission  on  Earth  is  to  Heal  the 
Sick  and  Cure  the  Maimed — -Come 
Unto  Me,  and  I  Will  Give  You 
Health  and  Life  and  Youth. 


My  Vital  Life  Fluid,  tiie  Most  Marvelous 
Compound  Ever  Discovered,  I  Send  to 
You  Free  for  tlie  Asking. 

I  have  discovered  the  marvelous  secret  of  life, 
and  I  can  make  you  live,  for  I  can  make  you  well, 
no  matter  wliat  your  sickness;  I  can  make  j'ou 
strong  and  well,  no  matter  liow  weak  or  crippled 
you  are.  With  my  Vital  Life  Fluid,  the  secret  of 
which  is  known  only  to  me,  I  cure  every  known 
ailment  of  the  human  flesh.  Cripples  throw 
down  their  crutches,  and  walk  away  well  and 


He  Has  Discovered  the  "Secret  of  Life,"  for 
He  Cures  All  Diseases  With  His 
Marvelous  Vital  Life  Fluid, 
happy;  the  sick  take  up  their  beds,  and  walk. 
There  is  no  ill  or  ailment  under  the  sun  which 
my  marvelous  Vital  Life  Fluid  will  not  banish, 
and  It  restores  to  the  perfect  bloom  of  health 
every  poor  and  unfortunate  sufferer. 

I  do  not  seek  to  demonstrate  a  theory.  I  have 
no  time  for  that,  for  I  am  accomplishing  facts.  I 
am  curing  thousands  who  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  life.  I  am  bringing  joy  and  happiness  into 
hundreds  of  homes.  If  you  suffer  from  kidney 
and  liver  disease,  lung  and  stomach  or  heart 
trouble,  consumption,  constipation,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  blood  and  skin  diseases,  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  paralysis,  diabetes,  lost  vitality,  ner- 
vous debility.  Insomnia,  blood  poison,  enemia, 
female  weakness  and  ailments,  eczema  or  salt 
rheum,  headaches,  backache,  nervousness,  fe- 
vers, coughs,  col^s,  asthma  or  any  disease  or 
weakness  of  the  vital  organs,  come  unto  me,  and 
I  will  cm-e  you  and  make  you  well.  The  wicked 
may  scoff  and  cry  "fake,"  but  the  people  whom  I- 
have  snatched  fiom  the  very  jaws  of  death  and 
have  lifted  up  and  given  strength  and  health  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  everlasting  power  of  my 
matchless  Vital  Life  Fluid.  To  me  and  my  mar- 
velous remedy  all  systems  and  all  diseases  are 
alike.  It  matters  not  how  long  you  have  been 
afflicted;  it  matters  not  how  hopeless  and  help- 
less you  may  be;  it  matters  not  what  doctors, 
have  said  or  what  remedies  have  failed  to  cure 
you;  it  matters  not  whether  you  have  faith,  my 
Vital  Life  Fluid  is  life  itself,  and  banishes  all  dis- 
ease. From  the  very  edge  of  the  grave,  by  the 
aid  of  this  mysterious  compound,  I  have  brought 
them  back  to  life ;  and  none  need  perish,  for  I  will 
send  to  every  sufferer  some  of  my  priceless  Vital 
Life  Fluid  absolutely  free.  That  is  my  duty,  and 
it  will  perform  its  miraculous  ciues  right  before 
your  own  eyes.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  wish 
to  be  cured  of,  and  I  will  cure  you.  I  will  send 
you  the  marvelous  Vital  Life  Fluid  that  will  make 
you  as  strong  and  healthy  as  if  disease  had  never 
touched  you.  Write  me  to-day.  Never  mind  the 
scofilngs  of  your  friends.  Your  life  may  be  at 
stake  and  you  not  know  it.  They  cannot  save 
you ;  but  I  can  save  you,  and  I  will  if  you  will  only 
let  me.  My  private  address  is  Dr.  C.  Sargent 
Ferris,  3282  Elektron  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
I  personally  assme  every  person  who  writes  me, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  a  prompt  and  courteous 
answer  and  enough  of  my  precious  Vital  Life 
Fluid  fi-ee  to  convince  them  that  I  have  truly  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  long  Ufe  and  perfect  health. 
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Sent  0.0-15.  ETiMect  fro      examination  anywhere, 
deposit  required.  Ei-llirpresg  paid  only  wh 
accompanies  order.  _   B  Catalog  free,  with  ■ 
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Mention  Farm  and  Fiieside. 


fEMINOLOGY' 


Table  of  Contents 
and  sample  pages 

A  scientific  book;  for  women,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  f 
/ever  «Titten.  It  treats  of  marriage,  care  of  babies,  diet,  nurs- 1 
)iiig',  children's  diseases  and  their  care,  phj-sical  culture.  pcr-\ 
Ssonal  beaiit>' ,  giving  information  that  is  all  important  to  health ( 
Sand  happiness.  Has  700  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  andc 
(28  colored  plates.  5  ? 

t  "If  the  information  contained  in  Feminology  were  more) 
Avidely  and  timely  known  and  heeded,  endless  and  needlessi 
)miseries  might  be  avoided." — Chicago  Tribune.  \ 
)  Write  for  32-page  table  of  contents  and  see  what  this  valuable  ( 
Shook  contains.  An  msent  vranted  in  ronr  to"  n.  t 
(O^JL^Dresetor  A  Co.,  2196  Gladys  Av..  JHICAGO,  ILL.  ^ 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  i,  1903 

The  name  of 
Macbeth  is  on 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscriliers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 


MINOR  S  STOCK  IN  A  CORPORATION 

W.  A.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to 
know:  '"If  A.,  being  a  minor,  purchases 
shares  of  stock  in  a  company,  can  he 
take  out  his  share  if  he  so  desires?" 

The  cjuestion  is  not  very  specific.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  a  minor  can  hold  and 
acquire  property,  but  cannot  give  a  legal 
title  if  he  wishes  to  s  11  it.  If  he  pays  for 
the  stock,  it  ought  to  be  issued  to  him. 


INHERITANCE 

N.  L.,  Wisconsin,  ;wishes  to  know:  "If 
a  man  dies,  leaving  no  children,  what 
portion  of  his  estate  will  the  wife  receive?' 

If  deceased  leaves  no  living  issue,  his 
widow  owns  all  the  property. 


WIDOW'S  PORTION 

T.  A.  B.,  New  York,  inquires:  "If  a 
man  dies  leaving  children  by  his  first 
wife,  but  none  by  the  second,  what  is 
the  wife's  portion,  and  does  she  have  full 
control  of  it  or  only  a  life  lease?" 

The  second  wife  would  be  entitled  to 
just  the  same  portion  that  would  have 
been  the  first  wife's,  which  is  a  life  es- 
tate in  one  third  of  the  real  estate,  and  one 
third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely. 

FARM  LEASE 

R.  R.,  New  Jersey,  says:  "I  rented 
my  farm  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
gave  a  lease  for  same,  in  which  lease  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  tenant  should 
leave  such  things  as  hay-manure  on  the 
premises,  which  tenant  now  refuses  to  do. 
I  want  to  know  what  relief  I  have." 

Unless  the  lease  makes  some  stipula- 
tions as  to  its  forfeiture,  the  only  remedy 
that  R.  R.  would  have  would  be  to  sue 
his  tenant  for  damages. 


WIDOW'S  RIGHTS 

A  Subscriber  in  Ohio  asks:  "If  a  man 
buys  a  piece  of  property  with  his  own 
money,  and  afterward  marries,  but  has 
no  children,  then  dies,  does  the  land 
belong  to  his  wife,  and  can  she  deed  it 
away  and  give  a  lawful  deed?" 

Yes. 


WIDOW'S  PORTION 

J.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  man  and  his  wife  by  hard 
work  and  close  saving  on  both  sides  ac- 
quire all  their  property  while  living  to- 
gether. In  case  the  husband  dies,  can 
the  wife  claim  all  the  property,  there 
being  no  children?  Also,  is  it  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  wife's  name  is  included 
or  not  in  the  deed  to  said  property?" 

It  is  a  common  belief  among  a  large 
number  of  people  that  if  the  property  is 
earned  by  the  labors  of  both  that  that  will 
make  a  difference  in  its  descent;  but 
such  is  not  the  fact  unless  the  statute 
recognizes  this  difference.  By  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  no 
children  the  widow  takes  one  half  abso- 
lutely. If  the  wife's  name  is  in  the  deed 
for  the  property,  it  may  be  she  would  own 
one  half  in  her  own  right,  and  then  she 
would  have  one  half  of  the  other  one  half. 


FENCE  QUESTION 

D.  E.  M.,  Michigan,  puts  this  query: 
"A.  and  B.  owned  farms  bordering  each 
other  on  both  sides  of  the  highway.  As 
there  was  the  same  amount  of  line  fence 
to  be  built  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
it  was  agreed  between  them  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  that  A.  should  build  on 
one  side  of  the  highway  and  B.  an  equal 
amount  on  the  other  side,  and  each  one 
should  keep  his  portion  in  repair.  This 
has  been  the  plan  for  all  these  j^ears. 
Now  B."s  farm  has  been  divided  among 
the  heirs,  one  of  whom  owns  the  part 
that  joins  on  the  side  that  A.  must 
build  under  the  old  contract.  Does  the 
old  contract  remain  binding,  or  will  a 
new  one  have  to  be  made?" 

Matters  like  that  presented  in  the  above 
question  are  of  interest  to  all  farmers,  and 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Of  course, 
unless  the  original  contract  referred  to 
in  the  above  question  was  made  in  writ- 
ing and  recorded,  and  put  in  such  form 
as  to  be  a  covenant  running  with  the 
land,  all  subsequent  purc'iasers  would  not 
be  bound,  and  therefore  it  would  be  nec- 
essary when  the  land  was  sold  in  several 
paits  to  make  a  new  division.  It  might 
be  said  that  purchasers  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  division  of  line  fences,  and 
therefore  would  be  bound  by  such  a  con- 
tract, but  this  is  questionaTjIe.  Where 
lands  are  sold,  the  right  way  to  do  would 
be  to  permit  the  owners  of  the  land  to 
move  the  fenc^es  that  were  built  by  their 
predecessors,  and  then-  make  a  new  divi- 
sion. Most  states  provide  that  the  town- 
ship trustees  or  other  township  officers 
may  make  such  division  in  case  it  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  themselves. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


PARIS-GREEN  ANTIDOTE 

A  four  to  six  ounce  saturated  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  given  at  frequent 
intervals  to  a  person  who  has  taken  Paris 
green  will  prove  a  very  efficient  antidote. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
hydrated  sesquioxid  of  iron  freshly  pre- 
pared. Chlorate  of  potash  is  nearly 
always  at  hand,  or  can  be  quickly  got. 


THE  UNRELIABILITY  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE 
IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  MALIGNANT  DISEASE 

G.  Hamilton  Whiteford  says  that  he 
has  seen  the  value  of  the  microscope  re- 
peatedly and  extensively  tested  in  the 
diagnosis  of  all  the  more  common  vari- 
eties of  malignant  tumor.  The  result  has 
been  a  series  of  shocks  to  his  previously 
firmly  rooted  belief,  and  he  now  holds 
that  the  microscope  for  purposes  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  is  perfectly  unreliable. 
Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  has  shown  micro- 
scopic sections  of  the  tongue  of  persons 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age  which  present 
an  appearance  identical  with  that  seen  in 
epithelioma.  He  placed  side  by  side  with 
them  sections  of  clinical  epithelioma,  and 
the  most  expert  pathologists  were  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The 
author  considers  the  naked-eye  appear- 
ances and  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  to 
be  much  more  reliable  than  the  micro- 
scopic appearance.— The  British  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Journal. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ADMINISTER  CASTOR-OIL 

The  best  way  to  administer  castor-oil 
is  to  place  a  tablespoonful  of  whisky  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  overlay  it  with 
the  indicated  dose  of  oil,  and  over  this 
place  a  little  more  whisky.  Do  not  stir, 
but  give  at  one  draught,  and  follow  with 
coffee  or  hot  milk.  Given  in  this  man- 
ner, oil  is  never  tasted,  and  the  whisky 
prevents  griping.  There  is  nothing  better 
as  a  laxative  after  confinement  or  in 
irritable  states  of  the  bowels. 


A  MILK  PACK 

A  physician  in  the  Transvaal  region  of 
South  Africa,  knowing  that  milk  absorbs 
poisonous  germs  that  are  exposed  to  it, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  milk  ex- 
ternally to  people  afflicted  with  fever  and 
skin-diseases.  The  patient  is  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  that  has  been  saturated  with  milk, 
and  then  a  hot  blanket  is  put  around  the 
person,  and  kept  on  for  an  hour.  Then 
the  clothing  is  removed,  and  the  patient 
is  sponged  with  warm  water,  in  a  room, 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  A  case  of  small- 
pox thus  treated  had  most  of  the  poison 
taken  out  of  the  skin,  and  the  patient  was 
placed  on  the  road  to  recovery  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  remedy  acts  so 
quickly  that  successful  operation  in  fevers 
will  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  sudden 
attack.  Milk  is  well  adapted  to  repair 
the  damaged  system. — E.xchange. 


good  lamp  chim- 
neys from  Con- 
stantinople to 
Valparaiso. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
teU  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Discoverer  of  this  Magic  Compound  tirat  Grows 
Hair  in  a  Single  Nigbt. 

Trial  Package  Free 

A  trial  package  of  a  new  and  wonderful  remedy 
mailed  free  to  convince  people  it  actually  grows  bair, 
stops  hair  falliug  out,  removes  dandruff,  and  quickly 
restores  luxuriant  growth  to  shining  scalps,  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes,  and  restores  the  hair  to  its  natural 
color.  Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Altenheim 
iMedlcal  Dispensary,  8G96  Foso  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  a  Free  trial  package,  enclosing  a  2-eeut 
stamp  to  cover  postage.  Write  to-day. 
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FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  WITH  ORDER  WE  SHIP  BICYCLES  TO 

ANY  ADDRESS  SUBJECT  TO  APPROVAL, 
AflJ^  AP*  Buys  Our  New  Improved  High  Grade 
SIII.Mn  1903  Model  Gents'  Newton  BIcrcle. 
I  U— A'l  stylos  »nd  mates  St  ASTOMSlUXflLT 
LOWPKICES.  FortbeiDostiTondfrfslbicfcIS 
elTer  f Ter  made,  lowest  prices  known  and  FREE  TRUL  OFFER, 
Write  for  Free  Bicycle  Cntaloffue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &.  CO.,  CHICAOO. 


How  Some  of  Our  Readers  Can  Make 
Money 

Having  read  of  the  success  of  some  of  your 
readers  selling  Dish-washers,  I  have  tried  the 
worli  with  wonderful  success.  I  have  not  made 
less  than  §9.00  any  day  for  the  last  six  months. 
The  Mound  City  Disli-washer  gives  good  satis- 
faction, and  every  family  wants  one.  A  lady  can 
wash  and  dry  the  dishes  without  removing  her 
gloves,  and  can  do  the  work  in  two  minutes.  I 
got  my  sample  machine  from  the  Mound  City 
Dish-washer  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  used  It  to 
take  orders,  and  sold  twelve  Dish-washers  the 
first  day.  The  Mound  City  Dish-washer  Co.  will 
start  you.  Write  them  for  particulars.  Ladies 
can  do  as  well  as  men.  Jobh  F.  M. 


YOUNG  MEN,  Become  Independent 

Our  School  can  give  you  a  Veterinary  Course  in  simple 
En»;Usli  language,  at  home  during  five  months  of  your 
spare  time,  and  place  you  in  a  position  to  secure  a  busi- 
ness of  from  ^1,200  upwards  yearly.  Diploma  granted 
and  good  positions  obtained  for  successful  students. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  full  particulars  at  once.  THE  ONTAMO  VETERMART 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 


OIL  CURE  FOR  CANCER 

No  need  of  the  knife  orburning  plaster,  no  need 
of  pain  or  disjigureineiit,  the  Combination  Oil  Cure 
for  cancers  is  soothing  and  balmy,  safe  and  sure. 
Write  for  free  book  to  the  Home  Ollice,  Dr.  D.  M. 
Bye  Co.,  Drawer  505,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Farmers'  Sons  WantediSL\'Sc°iriM 

educatioa  to  work  in  an  office ;  $60  a  moath  with  ad- 
vancement ;  steady  employment ;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  arebein^es- 
tablished  in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  aiving  full  partica* 
lots.  The  Yeterinarr  Science  Ass'n,  London,  Canada, 


Would  $2,900.00  in  cash  come  handy? 
This  is  the  possible  amount  of  the  first 
grand  prize  in  the  Immigration  Contest,  For 
particulars  see  Page  23  of  this  paper. 


positively  removed  by 
QsingStniman's  Cream. 

Prepared  especially  for 
this  great  enemy  of  beantv.   Write  for  particulars. 

STILLMAN  FHKCKLE  CREAM  CO.,  Dept.  L.  AI  ROKA,  ILLINOIS 


FRECKLES 


TELEGRAPHY, 


Circular  free.   Wonderful  auto- 
matic teacher.    6  styles.  g2  up. 
Omnlgraph  Co.,  S-39  Cortlandt  8t,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

A  B  C  IN  Cheese-making.  A  Short 
Manual  for  Farm  Cheese-makers.  By  J. 
H.  Monrad,  Winnetka,  111.  Price  fifty 
cents. 

A  Manual  of  Angora-goat  Raising. 
By  George  Fayette  Thompson,  M.  S. 
Published  by  the  American  Sheep  Breed- 
er Company,  Chicago,  111.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Official-record  Cows  and  their 
Sires.  By  Frederick  L.  Houghton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Holstein-Friesan  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Putney,  Vt.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Women  Composers.  A  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Woman's  Work  in  Music. 
By  Otto  Bell.  Published  by  F.  H. 
Chandler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Price  sev- 
enty-five cents. 

■  Engineering  for  Land-drainage.  A 
Manual  for  Laying  Out  and  Construct- 
ing Drains  for  the  Improvement  of 
Agricultural^  Lands.  By.  Charles  G. 
Elliot,  C.  E.  Published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  New  York.  Price  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents. 


Y. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N 
Illustrated  nursery  catalogue. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  small  fruits. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. 
Fruit,  seed  and  plant  catalogue.  Second- 
crop  seed-potatoes  a  specialty. 

The  "1900"  Washer  Company,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  im- 
proved ball-bearing  washing-machines. 

F.  W.  Calvin,  Washingtonville,  Ohio. 
Circular  of  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.- 

The  Crescent  Metallic  Fence  Stay 
Company,  Covington,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
booklet  of  metallic  fence-stays  and  wire- 
fencing  tools. 

Laidlaw)  ;  Mackill  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  Descriptive  circular  of  Laidlaw's 
concentrated  tobacco-powder,  sheep-dip 
and  cattle-wash. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio.  "Results  of  Spraying," 
and  descriptive  catalogue  of  hand  force 
and  spray  pumps. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  catalogues  of  the  Stearns 
ventilating-incubator,  green-bone  cutters 
and  clover-cutters. 

Wm  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Maule's  seed  catalogue  for  everybody 
who  buys  anything  to  sow  or  plant. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of- 
fered in  1903  for  prize  vegetables. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  "everything  for  the  garden, 
greenhouse,  farm,  lawn,  golf-course, 
etc.,"  and  "American  Farmers'  Manual." 


FREE  BOOK  ABOUT  WINDMILLS 

When  you  want  a  Windmill^  don't  buy  the  first  you 
see.  Learn  all  you  can  about  them.  Read  our  book. 

We  have  a  book  that  tells  all  about  windmills.  It  begins  with 
the  Dutch  windmills  of  1400,  and  ends  with  the  Aermotor  of  1903. 
It  contains  125  pictures  to  show  you  what  windmills  should  do  and 
what  they  shpuld  be.  It  tells  all  that  invention  has  done  for  them. 
When  you  read  this  book  you  will  know  all  that  anyone  knows 
about  windmills.  You  will  know  the  right  kind  from  the  wrong 
kind,  and  know  all  the  differences.  To  avoid  a  mistake,  don't  buy 
without  reading  it.   The  book  is  free — simply  write  for  it. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AERM0T0R8 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  maker  of  Aermotors.  He  tells 
you  how  he  started  15  years  ago  by  spending  a  fortune  in  experi- 
ments. He  tells  how  he  eventually  made  a  wind  wheel  that  is 
perfect;  a  wheel  that  gets  power  from  a  zephyr;  that  works  when  all 
other  wind  wheels  stand  still.  He  tells  how  he  developed  the 
modern  windmill.  How  he  originated  steel  towers,  and  how  he 
perfected  them.  How  he  devised  the  labor-saving  machinery  that 
makes  Aermoters  cheaply;  that  makes  them  cost  less  than  any  other 
windmills  worth  having.  He  tells  how  in  15  years  he  has  dotted  the 
earth  with  Aermotors.  How  he  entered  a  field  overcrowded  with 
rich  makers  and  captured  over  half  the  world's  trade  by  making  a 
windmill  with  which  no  one  could  compete. 

This  book  also  tells  about  Power  Aermotors  for  doing  all  sorts 
of  work — for  grinding,  for  sawing,  for  cutting  feed,  shelling  corn  and 
running  many  kinds  of  machinery.  Also  about  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Substructures,  and  all  kinds  of  Water  Supply  Goods. 


COVERED  BY  FIFTY-FIVE  PATENTS 

When  you  know  all  about  windmills  you  will  buy  none  but  the 
Aermotor.  That  is  why  we  publish  this  book.  We  learned  what  it 
tells  you  before  we  made  the  first  Aermotor.  We  learned  it  by 
making  5000  accurate  experiments  with  65  kinds  of  windmills.  We 
have  proved  to  a  certainty  just  what  is  needed  to  get  the  utmost  out 
of  a  windmill.  We  have  discovered  some  hundreds  of  facts  that  no 
one  else  knew,  and  we  have  covered  our  discoveries  by  55  patents. 

We  thus  make  a  windmill  that  gets  power  from  the  slightest 
breeze.  That  is  why  the  Aermoter  is  known  as  "The  wheel  that  runs 
when  all  others  stand  still."  We  make  a  windmill  that  regulates 
itself;  that  calls  for  no  attention,  save  oiling.  In  a  zephyr  or  a  gale, 
the  Aermotor  pump  maintains  the  same  speed. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY  KNOWS  WHAT 
IS  BEST  IN  A  WINDMILL 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  windmill.  They  have  been 
made  for  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the 
best  that  can  be  made.  To  do  that  requires  peculiar  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  Aermotor  Company,  alone,  has  shown  remarkable 
originality  or  genius  in  the  business.  It  has  had  more  eisperience 
than  all  others  combined  in  making  steel  windmills.  Isn't  it  fair  to 
conclude  that  it  knows  what  is  best  in  a  windmill?  The  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  imitation.  If  you 
buy  anything  less  than  the  best  you  do  not  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  WINDMILL  BOOK 

AERMOTOR  CO.  1221  i2tii  St. 


LAST  CALL! 

YOUR  LAST  CHANCE! 

$1,500.00  FREE!   TWO  PIANOS  FREE! 

THIS  is  the  second  time  this  offer  has  heen  made  you.  It  is  not 
Jikely  you  will  have  another  chance,  and  you  may  lose  $500 
by  not  talcing  advantage  of  it.  Don't  delay  but  get  in  your  counts 
at  once.  We  will  give  to'those  who  can  count  the  dots.  Two 
$350  Schiller  Pianos,  one  to  lady  and  one  to  gentleman;  3d 
prize,  Sl-^OO  cash;  :i<l  prize,  $  1 00  cash;  4th  prize,  $50 
cash;  5th  prize,  S'J5  cash;  next  $10:  next  $5;  next 
twenty-five  $3  each;  next  thirty-flve  $1  each,  two  spe- 
cial prizes  of  $150  each.  (.See  below.)  If  you  can  count 
and  plan  you  can  win.  The  person  giving  correct,  or  coining 
nearest  the  correct  number,  gets  first  prize;  next  nearest,  second 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  Tlie  pianos  will  be  awarded  one  to  a  lady, 
the  other  to  a  gentleman.  State  whether  you  wish  to  enter 
Ijadies'  or  (Cents'  contest.  If  there  should  he  a  tie  for  any 
prize  it  will  be  awarded  to  tlie  one  of  those  tying  who  suggesK 
best  plan  of  counting.  Tell  in  your  letter  how  you  count  the  dots. 


GRAND  SPECIAL  PRIZES 


To  the  gentleman  and  lady  winning 
the  pianos  will  be  given  an  addition- 
al cash  prize  of  $1.50  each,  if  they  have  three  advance  sub- 
scription counts  entered.  That  is,  if  you  win  the  piano  and 
have  paid  $1  for  two  years  you  get  $150  extra.  If  you  win  the  piano 
and  have  paid  one  year,  the  judges  will  give  you  the  piano  only. 
It  will  pay  you  to  have  the  three  counts. 

CONOITIONS:  50c  pays  for  1  year  to  Successful  Farming  and  entitles  yoti 

to  one  count;  SI  pays  for  2  years  and  entitles  you  to  THREE  co 
makes  you  eligible  for  the  grand  $150  special  prizes. 

to  award  premiums  are  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  ;iowa,  Mr,  G.  S, 
Mayor  Brenton  and  a  banker  they  will  select.   Nobody  connected 
paperisallowed  to  compete,  and  with  such  Judges  all  are  assured  : 

ment.    You  are  as  likely  to  win  as  anyone.    Contest  closes  April  .    

earlier  the  better.  Contestants  having  three  advance  subscriptions  counts  entered  may  enter  additional 
counts  at  ffic  each.  You  may  lose  $500  by  not  setting  your  counts  in  at  once.  This  is  likely  the 
last  time  our  advertisement  will  appear.  Don't  miss  this  chance;  eet  counts  in  at  once. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  293  Manliattan  BIdg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Each  dot  is  a  distinct 
dot:  any  little  blur  on  the 
paper  or  in  the  printing  ia 
not  counted.  There  are 
no  double  dots. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Without  Medicine 

9,000  Persons  Permanently  Cured 
by  Magic  Foot  Drafts  Last  Year. 
They  Will  Cure  You. 

Trial  Pair  FREE  on  Approval  to 
Anybody.    Try  Them. 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harri- 
man,  wife  of  Judge  Harriman,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  Carl  C.  Pope,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  of 
Rheumatic  Gout. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the 
arms,  neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendleton, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Casper  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few 
weeks,  after  suffering  for  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Loco- 
motive Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  after  27  years  of  pain. 

They  cured  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his 
practice. 

Letters  from  these  persons  and  many 
others  are  reproduced  in  our  new  book- 
let on  rheumatism — also  sent  free  with 
the  trial  pair  of  Drafts. 


Send  no  money— we  only  ask  your  name— and  we 
will  send  you,  prepaid,  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  relief  they  give  you,  then 
send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not,  don't  send  us  a  cent.  We 
know  there's  comfort  and  happiness  in  every  pair,  and 
we  want  you  to  have  them ;  that's  why  we  are  willing 
to  take  our  pay  after  the  work  is  done. 

The  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  hut 
they  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  hody  by 
drawing  out  and  absorbing  the  poison  from  the  sys- 
tem, besides  greatly  benefiting  the  general  health. 
Try  them— Free.  Write  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.,  450  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ENTIRELY 
NEW 


The  T-wentieth  Ceutrory  Peerless  Atlas 
and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of  All  liands  is  up- 
to-date.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in  one 
and  sells  at  one  fourth  usual  Atlas  prices.  Gives 
Every  Census  from  1790  to  1900,  also  1901  Crop 
and  other  statistics.   Fine  Map  of  Panama  Canal. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  Peerless  Atlas  is  guaranteed  the  finest  seller 
on  the  market,  enabling  agents  to  double  the  best 
profits  they  ever  made.  Your  success  is  certain. 
Contains  170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  Inches. 
340  Colored  Maps  and  Magnificent  Illustrations. 

For  extra  liberal  terms  and  tell-tale  pamphlet 
"Story  of  the  ^Yorkers,"  address 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 
Department  of  Agents,         Springfield,  Ohio 


our  THEY  60 


The  crowds  are  going  to  Morton  County,  North  Da- 
kota;  rich,  black  soil,  clay  subsoil,  producing  heavy  crops 
— where  corn  grown.  Excellent  water,  10  to  30  feet  deep. 
Coal  is  Free.  Stock  feeding  only  about  six  weeks  in 
the  year.  Our  Creamery  butter  brings  Elgin  prices. 
We  own  17-5,000  acres,  and  sell  farm  lands  for  $7  to  $12  per 
acre;  grazing  lands  $i  to  $7.  Free  llomeatead  lands 
adjoining.  .  9,000  people  now  in  County.  Healthiest  climate. 
Write  for  facts  and  maps.  ^ 


Mandan,  N.  Dakotu,  or  181  LalSalle  St.,  Olilcaso 

(Where  did  yon  see  our  Ad?) 


Two  Rings  Free  I 

We  will  give  these  Two  S01,1I> 
OUI..U  laid  Hings,  one  set  with  large 
Garnet  and  three  Pearls,  one  with  Kuby 
and  two  Brilliants,  FREE  to  any  one 
that  will  sell  Isi  of  our  Oold  Piute 
Ensimeled  Brof>cheR,  set  with  dif- 
ferent  colored  stones  at  lO  cents  each, 
ih.  and  sends  us  the  ."St. SO.  No  money 
"™  reuuired  until  brooi^hes  are  sold.  We 
take  back  all  not  sold.  Address 
IIowAKD  Mfg.  Co.,  Pbovidence,  R,L 

WE  WANT  BOYS 

and  girls  in  every  city  and  town,  who  are  bright 
and  energetic,  and  who  want  to  make  some 
money.  Write  lis  at  once.  Circulation  Dept. 
Woman's  Homk  Cojipaniox,  Sprinefield.  Ohio. 


Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone. 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

Residents  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


It 


SIX  BOYS'  NAMES 

Here  are  Six  Pictures,  Each  Representing  the  Name  of  a  Boy.  The  First  is  Samuel.  Can  You  Guess  the  Others?  We  Offer  Ten  Dollars  Cash  In 
Seven  Prizes,  as  Follows:  The  Person  from  Whom  We  Receive  the  First  Correct  List  Will  be  Given  Three  Dollars  in  Cash.  The  Person  Sending 
the  Next  Correct  List  Will  Receive  Two  Dollars  Cash.  The  Five  Persons  Sending  the  Next  Five  Correct  Lists  Will  Each  Receive  One  Dollar  Cash. 
Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  April  15th.    Address  "Puzzle  Editor,"  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfleld,  Ohio. 


^  r 


ONE. 


FOUR. 

THE  THREE  CLOWNS 

It  is  told  of  a  circus-parade  in  which  three 
clowns  walked  that  they  were  numbered  6,  3, 1, 
and  a  free  ticket  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
could  so  arrange  them  that  the  whole  number 
formed  would  be  divisible  by  7.  How  would  you 


doit? 


Five  Dollars  Cash  Given  in  Prizes 


Also  a  Valuable  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 
— The  Contest  is  Open  to  Everybody 

Two  dollars  in  cash  will  be  given  to  the  first 
person  sending  the  correct  answer  to  this  puAle. 

One  dollar  in  cash  will  be  given  to  each  of  the 
next  three  persons  sending  correct  answers. 

A  splendid  book,  entitled  "Gems  From  the 
Poets,"  handsomely  illustrated,  will  be  given  for 
the  first  correct  answer  received  from  each  state 
and  territory.  This  means  a  book  for  each  of  the 
forty-five  states,  one  for  each  territory,  and  one 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  one  for  Canada. 
The  first  correct  answer  from  each  state  wins  a 
prize,  giving  equal  opportunity  to  all  our  readers, 
wherever  located.  In  the  states  where  the  cash 
prizes  are  awarded,  the  prize  book  will  be  given 
to  the  person  sending  the  second  correct  answer, 
so  that  one  person  will  not  receive  two  prizes. 

Answers  must  reach  this  office  before  April  15, 
1903,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the  Puzzle  Editor, 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Sprinjjfielri,  Ohio. 


TWO. 


THREE. 


FIVE. 


SIX. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  MARCH  1st  ISSUE 


The  Six  Nations 

The  following  is  the  correct  list  of  names  of  the 
six  nations: 

1—  China. 

2—  Saxony. 

3—  Servia. 

4—  United  States. 

5—  Poland. 

6—  Denmark. 

The  eleven  dollars  cash  offered  as  prizes  are 
awarded  as  follows,  oue  dollar  to  each  of  the 
eleven  sections  of  om-  country: 

Section  1 — One  dollar  to  Katherine  D.  Salisbury, 
Bristol,  K.  I. 

Section  2— One  dollar  to  Miss  K.  W.  Hoffman, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Section  3— One  dollar  to  H.  Peyton  Bragg,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Section  4— One  dollar  to  Mrs.  P.  Pfeffer,  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Section  5— One  dollar  to  Chas.  M.  Brink,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Section  6— One  dollar  to  James  V.  C.  Perry, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Section  7— One  dollar  to  Eben  Schultz,  Canton, 
Mo. 

Section  8— One  dollar  to  Nelson  Sale,  North 
Enid,  Okla. 

Section  9— One  dollar  to  Mrs.  G.  E.  Thomas, 
Lissie,  Texas. 

Section  10— One  dollar  to  Ethel  Harris,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Section  11— One  dollar  to  John  A  Lucas,  Hamil- 
ton, Can. 

A  copy  of  our  handsome  picture.  "Columbus 
Before  the  Court  of  Spain,"  is  awarded  to  each  of 
the  following  as  state  prizes: 

Alabama— Miss  Leslie  Moseley.  Anniston. 

Arkansas— Mattie  Brown.  Grand  Glaise. 

Canada— F.  Warren,  Wales,  Out. 

California— Florence  Hosre.  Snr. 


Colorado— D.  Newton,  Canon  City. 
Connecticut— J.  Nelson  Scott,  Meriden. 
Florida— M.  E.  Light,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia— H.  B.  Mitchell,  Athens. 
Idaho— Mrs.  A.  D.  Robb,  Boise. 
Illinois— Daisy  Leach,  Humrick. 
Indiana— OUie  Edsall,  Richmond. 
Indian  Territory— Mrs.  M.  E.  Keplinger,  Afton. 
Iowa— Leslie  C.  Utter,  Middletown. 
Kansas— Cora  K.  Mummy,  Argonia. 
Kentucky— Paul  C.  Mayfleld,  Summer  Shade. 
Louisiana— Ida  Mulcay,  Hammond. 
Maine— Prudence  Lord,  North  Orrington. 
Maryland— Carey  Thomas  Hunter,  Towson. 
Massachusetts— Mrs.  George  H.  Armstrong, 
Brockton. 
Michigan— F.  W.  Uhl,  Battle  Creek. 
Minnesota— Fenton  McElrath,  Randolph. 
Mississippi— Mrs.  J.  L.  Grundy,  Pachuta. 
Missouri— George  B.  Mayo,  Mountain  Grove. 
Montana— Mrs.  J.  E.  Compton.Red  Lodge. 
Nebraska— Grace  Borden,  Republican  City. 
New  Hampshire— Emma  F.  Abbot,  Wilton. 
New  Jersey— Harry  Ritter,  Hainesport. 
New  York— Mrs.  A.  B.  Karlen,  Geneva. 
North  Carolina— 0.  L.  Mims,  Swannanoa. 
North  Dakota^Mrs.  W.  D.  Packard,  Kolla. 
Ohio— C.  C.  Vale,  New  Carlisle. 
Oklahoma— Minnie  Woodworth,  Highland. 
Oregon— Mrs.  L.  L.  Woodward,  Forest  Grove. 
Pennsylvania— Lloyd  Stevens,  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island— Robert  C.  Frost,  Tivei  ton. 
South  Carolina— John  N.  Wright,  Mouutville. 
South  Dakota— Mrs.  E.  L.  Knapp,  Parker. 
Tennessee— Nora  Anthony,  Raus. 
Texas— E.  A.  Graebner,  San  Antonio. 
Vermont— Ralph  W.  Chapman,  Sutton. 
Virginia— E.  W.  Milbado,  Mineral. 
Washingtoi.— L.  Gertrude  Randall.  Marysville. 
West  Virginia— Victor  L  Glover,  Martinsburg. ' 
Wisconsin— Jessie  Kiehl,  Pewaukee. 
Wyoming— Mrs.  Fred  Scbleredt.  Simdance. 
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Wit  and  Humor 


POOR  LO  SNATCHED  BALD-HEADED 

DR.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President 
of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, who  has  recently  discov- 
ered a  number  of  new  varieties  of 
fish  in  the  strearrfs  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  is  a  great  sportsman  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  ichthyologist.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  uses  the  most  ap- 
proved of  modern  rods  and  flies  in  fishing. 

"I   have   met   some   fishermen,  even 
among  professional  sportsmen,  who  pre- 
fer old-fashioned  methods,"  said  Doctor 
Jordan,  "and  though  the 
ancient  story  of  the  farm- 
er's boy  who  catches  fish 
with  a  bent  pin  fastened  to 
a  piece  of  twine  where  full- 
rigged  sports  from  the  city 
fail  to  get  a  bite  borders 
on  the  mythical,   I  have 
actually  witnessed  instances 
of  success  with  back-num- 
ber outfits  where  modern 
appliances  failed. 

"One  day  in  California  I 
had  had  a  remarkable  run 
of  luck,  and  that  night  as 
we  sat  around  the  camp- 
fire  I  took  occasion  to  say 
that  my  success  was  due  to 
the  superior  tie  of  flies  I 
had  used. 

"  'You  may  flatter  your- 
self on  the  string  you've 
brought  in  to-day,'  said  an 
old  fisherman  who  had 
joined  our  party,  'but  let 
me  tell  you.  Doctor,  that 
I  saw  a  Digger  Indian 
catch  more  fish  in  an  hour 
in  this  stream  than  you've 
landed  all  day  with  your 
fine  flies.' 

"  'What  bait  did  he  use?'  I  asked. 
"  'Live  grasshoppers,'  replied  the  old 
man;  'but  he  didn't  impale  them.  From 
his  head  |ie  would  stoically  pluck  a  hair, 
and  with'/'{t  bind  the  struggling  insect 
to  the  hook.  Almost  upon  the  instant 
that  this  bait  struck  the  water  a  fish  would 
leap  for  it.  After  landing  him,  the  Indian 
would  calmly  repeat  the  performance  of 
snatching  a  hair  from  his  head  and  af- 
fixing a  fresh  grasshopper  to  the  hook. 

"  'I  became  fascinated,'  continued  the 
narrator.  'After  the  Indian  had  landed 
in  quick  succession  a  mighty  string  of 
salmon  trout  he  suddenly  stopped.  I 
called  to  him  to  go  on  with  the  exciting 
sport,  but  he  merely  smiled  grimly  and 
pointed  significantly  to  his  head.' 

"  'What  was  the  matter  with  his  head?' 
I  asked,"  said  Doctor  Jordan. 

"  'He  had  plucked  it  bald,'  replied  the 
old  man." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


A  CLOSE  QUESTION 

Two  little  girls,  aged  respectively  six 
and  eight  years,  were  discussing  religious 
matters. 

The  older  one  said  to  her  sister, 
"Which  would  you  rather  do,  live,  or  die 
and  go  to  heaven?" 

"Why,"  the  other  one  said,  "I  would 
rather  live." 

Whereupon  the  elder  one  burst  out 
with  the  emphatic  question,  "Sarah  B., 
what  does  your  religion  amount  to?" — 
The  Christian  Register. 


LITERARY  EFFORTS 
"Blamed  if  a  school-excuse  ain't  as  hard  to  write  as  a  whole 


love-letter  1" 


FEMININE  CURIOSITY 

Nervous  old  lady — "I  hopfe  your  horse 
is  quiet,  cabman." 

Cabby — "None  to  ekal  her  in  that  re- 
spect, mum." 

Nervous  old  lady  (with  a  gasp) — "But 
what's  she  laying  back  her  ears  like  that 
for?  Look!" 

Cabby  (complacently) — "Oh,  that's  on- 
ly her  feminine  cur'osity,  mum.  She  likes 
to  hear  where  she's  a-goin'  to!" — Tit-Bits. 


"Are  you  a  plain  cook?" 

"I  guess  so,  ma'am.  I  never  heart^  as  any  one  called  me  handsome 


HIS  REVENGE 

The  burglar  softly  opened  the  door 
of  the  suburbanite's  sleeping-apartment, 
slipped  inside,  and  searched  the  room 
thoroughly,  but  found  nothing  worth 
stealing. 

"Darn  him!"  he  soliloquized.  "I'll 
get  some  satisfaction  out  of  him,  any- 
way!" 

Thereupon  he  set  the  alarm-clock  on 
the  bureau  for  the  hour  of  three,  and  soft- 
ly departed. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  SIXTY-POUND  BABY 

Representative  "Tom"  Marshall,  of 
North  Dakota,  recently  appeared  in  *he 
House  cloak-room,  a  telegram  in  one 
hand  and  a  box  of  cigars  in  the  other, 
while  a  broad  smile  overspread  his  genial 
countenance. 

"Have  one  on  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
passed  the  box  of  cigars. 

"When  did  it  arrive?"  in- 
quired Colonel  Hepburn. 

"Early  this  morning," 
said  Marshall. 

"Mother  doing  well?" 
inquired  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non, as  he  lighted  a  fresh 
one. 

"Fine,"  was  the  reply. 
"What- does  it  weigh?" 
inquired  Representative 
Wadsworth. 

"Sixty  pounds,"  said 
Marshall. 

"What  are  you  giving 
us?"  said  "Uncle  Joe."  "A 
sixty-pound  baby!  Non- 
sense!" 

"Who  said  'baby?'"  in- 
dignantly replied  Marshall. 
"It's  no  baby.  It's  a  Jer- 
sey calf,  sire  Pogis  Stoke 
Pogis  XL,  dam  Queen 
Maria  Mercedes  III.,  and 
worth  five  hundred  dollars 
at  least."  And  then  they 
all  looked  foolish.— New  York  Tribune. 


NOT  YET 

When  Bridget  lights  the  kitchen  fire  she 

uses  kerosene; 
There  is  a  little  boy  who  oft  eats  apples 

that  are  green. 
And  spite  of  all  that  has  been  sung  and 

all  that  has  been  said, 
It  is  a  fact  that  neither  Bridget  nor  the 

boy  is  dead. 

— Washington  Star. 


STRENGTH 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  In  acquainting  Jewelers  with  the 
strength  of  the  Jas.  Bees  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases, 
an  enterprising  salesman  used  the  method  bereshown. 

Jas.  Boss  Cases  are  still  the  strongest  cases  made.  As 
good  as  solid  gold  In  appearance.  Better  than  gold  In 
wearine  4iUkUty.  Lesa  than  solid  gold  in  coat.  In  a 

MS.  BOSS 
"SHUT'  Watch  Case 

there  is  a  layer  of  very  hard  composition  between  an 
Inside  and  outside  layer  of  solid  gold  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  case,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  strength. 

BOSS  Cases  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  25  years;  are 
recognized  as  the  standard,  and  sold  as  such  by  all 
Jewelers.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Caie  Company,  Fhiladelphia. 

By  This  Mark  W  You  Know  Ibem 


$500.00  CASH  fMI 


From  the  above  words  are  omitted  twelve  letters,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  twelve  dashes,  and  If  you  are  smart,  energetic,  and  a  worker, 
you  can  correctly  supply  the  missing  letters  and  win  some  CASH. 
When  the  proper  letters  are  supplied ,  the  completed  words  will  describe 
the  picture  on  the  ISIt  and  form  the  correct  solution.  Surely  CASH  18 
WORTH  TRTiarC  VOR>  and  brainy  workers  who  are  willing  to  give 
a  little  of  their  time,  will  try  hard  to  correctly  supply  the  missing  letters. 
We  Positively  Guarantee  to  reward  all  who  comply  with  our  easy  condi- 
tion with  cash.  Nowadays  brains  and  energy  are  winning  many  prizes, 
and  vre  want  you  to  try  and  win  s  reward.  To  start  you  right,  we 
will  tell  you  that  H  is  the  first  mleaing  letter  represented  by  the  dash, 
on  the  first  line  between  the  letters  T  and  E.  Now  can  you  guess  the 
other  eleven  letters?  You  have  absolutely  no  money  to  pay  for  a  guess, 
80  do  not  pass  by  this  opportunity  without  trying  to  supply  them.  Your  right  to  win  rests  entirely  with 
yourself,  and  Brains  and  Energy  will  help  you.  When  you  have  found  the  missing  letters  which  you 
think  are  right,  send  them  at  once,  and  you  will  hear  from  us  by  return  maiL 

CURALINE  CHEWIICAL  COMPANY,  Dept.  216.    NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AN  irVCOME  FOR  LIFE 

The  most  remarkable  invention  of  the  past  century  has  just  been  perfected  and  patented 
by  us  in  this  country  and  in  all  foreign  countries.  A  machine  the  size  of  a  sewing  machine,  which 
makes  CORKS  out  of  old  newspaper  scraps  and  other  waste  paper.  All  kinds  of  waste  and  scrap 
paper  can  be  made  Into  corks.  These  Corks  are  superior  to  the  regular  corks,  as  they  are  not  affected 
by  acids,  oils,  etc.,  and  have  been  tested  by  leading  chemists  and  the  largest  users  of  corks  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  them  pronounced  as  far  superior  to  the  old  style  of  corks  in  every  way.  Each 
one  of  our  machines  Will  make  over  three  hundred  corks  per  minute.  Corks  can  be  made  any  size, 
color  or  shape,  and  name  or  trade-mark  can  be  stamped  in  the  top  of  each  cork  as  made.  Our  corks 
can  be  sold  at  one  tenth  the  price  of  regular  corks,  which  are  rapidly  advancing  in  price  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  cork  bark,  but  we  can  get  even  higher  prices,  as  OUR  CORKS  ARE  BETTEK.  We 
have  contracts  for  millions  of  our  corks,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  establish  plants  for  making  them 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  formed  a  National  Company  to  handle  this  business,  and  now 
ofifer  a  limited  amount  of  the  stock  of  this  company  to  those  having  a  little  money  to  invest  at 
$1.00  PER  SHARE.  Within  60  days  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $2.00  per  share,  and  within  a 
year  will,  we  believe,  be  worth  glOO.OO  per  share,  as  by  our  patents  we  absolutely  control  the  cork  mar- 
ket. We  shall  appoint  local  representatives  from  among  our  stockholders,  and  a  few  dollars  Invested 
now  should  make  you  well-to-do  and  give  you  an  income  for  life,  as  this  Company  will  earn  millions  of 
dollars  per  year.  We  can  have  no  competition,  as  we  own  all  patents.  Only  a  limited 
amount  of  this  stock  is  offered,  and  over  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  was  subscribed  for  in  our  own 
city  the  first  day  it  was  offered.  Not  over  gsoo.OO  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person  in  a  locality,  as  we  wish 
to  scatter  this  stock  over  the  country  in  order  to  make  a  national  introduction  of  our  corks  at  once. 
Send  for  our  booklet  and  bank  reference,  also  sample  of  the  corks,  stating  how  much  of  the  stock 
you  wish  to  subscribe  for,  and  we  will  reserve  the  stock  until  you  can  investigate  us,  then  if  you 
do  not  want  it  you  need  not  take  it.  You  can  subscribe  for  as  few  or  as  many  shares  as  you 
please  up  to  $500.00.   This  Is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

U.  S.  FIBER  STOPPER  CO.,  137  Winner  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough.  Croup. 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 

Fever,  D  i  phtheria,Scar!et  Fever 

Don't  tall  to  use  Cresolbne 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  h£td  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting-  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  llruefirlsts. 
YAPO.CKE80I.ENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  Yort. 


J|k  ^m^^  fll  Send  us  your  address 

IP  W  ft  IIAV  ^lll'A  °nd  we  will  show  you 
X      K  a  If  nW  VIII  W  how  to  make  $3  a  day 

BlM  ^I^H  V  absolutely   sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  In 
tlie  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  tlie  business  fully.  Remember,  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROTAL  MANCFACT  UBINCiOO.,  Box  810,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FACE  BLEACH 

i  FOB  COMPI,EXIOK 

r-wlli  send  FREE  trial  bottle  of  my  Face  Bleach  to 
any  lady  sending  name  and  address. 

Mme.  A.  RU PPERT,  6  E.  1 4th  St„  New  York  City 


cpppTAPI  peat  wholesale.  Send 
orcKj  1  AV^l^o  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  Coulter  Optleal  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


1903  CARDS 


SUk  Fringe,  Lorm*  £nTelope,  Oetd  B«T«t«d  EdM 
aqd  Hiddan  Rtm«  Oftrda,  200  Vcnet,  136 
Eioh  tnd  Baoj  Jokes,  1  Faek  Asqa^tauM.  1 


Pack  Eaoort  Cudi,  Btuidtrd  Bmu  Cfttaher.   Big  Sunple  Book  and  I 

QaUloi.  AllforSCenti*  COLlIHBCSGABDCOb.Coliimbai,OUo» 


TAPE-WORIM I 


IPELIED  ALIVE.  Head  fsmn. 
I  leed;  FRIEE  bookltt.  Bjna  ftoM 
Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  183  State  St.,Clilcaga 


CHEAP  LAIND 


on  the 


Q.  &  C.  Route 

$3.00  to  $5.00  per  acre  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Write  W.  W.  Jones,  Immigration 
Agent,  Spitzer  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REDUCED  RATES 

via 

Q.  &  C.  Route 

The  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Round-trip  and  one-way 
tickets  will  be  sold  via  this  route  to 
points  in  the  South  and  Texas. 

For  information  and  rates  write  W. 
C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FAT 


BED-WETTINB 


CUKED.  Sample  FEEE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May,  Bloomliifton,  UU 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


How  to  reduce  It. 

Mr.  Hugo  Hora,  344  £.  e6tli 
St.,  New  York  City,  wra«3: 
"Itreducel  my  weight4Ulb3.' 
Syeana^.A  I  have  not  gained  an  ounce  siDce."  Purely  vegetable 
&  barmlcas  as  water.  Aoy  one  can  make  itat home  at  tittle  ez< 
ponso.  No  st&rriQ^   Noslckness.  We  willmoila  box  of  it  &  full 
pftrticuUrain  a  plain  veated  package  to  any  addjeaa  free  of  charge, 

UAJM  CHEMICAi  CO.  Dept  B.     St.  Louie,  Uo. 


IS  YOUK  HUSBAND,    w    BON  OB  FATHEB  A  m 

Drunkard 

If  80,  sead  us  your  namo  address,  ve  wiU  send  you  a  package  of  our  "Seeret 
Cure"^ee,  In  »  plain  package  with  full  direcllens  bow  to  give  it  secretly  In  tea, 

OoSee,  food,  etc,  It  is  odorless  k  ta3tcIt;3a,&TrilIcure  this  dreadful  habiC,  quickly 
&  permanently  without  the  patient's  knowledge  or  consent.  It  la  a  poaitivo  Bl 
pennanent  "Sooret  Core"  for  the  Drink  Habit  &  \qX\  cost  you  nothing  to  try  It. 

MILO  DRUG  OO.  Dept.  144,    St.  LouiS.  Mo. 
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Either  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 
Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  Given  for 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


New 

Plant  Collections 

FREE 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and 
the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


40c. 


5  Ever=Blooming  ROSE-Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  METEOR—^  Q^^""  '^^^  '^^'^^ty  '^^'^ 

The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.  It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual-Blooming,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  roses.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer,  and  will  make  a 
growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  season;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth 
and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep  rich  red  flowers  all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  stan- 
dard Meteorc  It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows,  where  its  great  beauty  will  show 
up  to  good  advantage.   Order  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  one  rich  flesh'colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


4  Beautiful  QERANIUM=Plants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding.  More  than  this,  they 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from  insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Geranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow*white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION=Plants 

Carnations  are  the  deHght  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their 
rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  out- 
line,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes. 
The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS.  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  — 
Accompanying  each  lot  of 
plants  there  are  full  directions 
for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in 
order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE— All  of  the  plants  will 
be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted, 
and  will  bloom  the  coming  season. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to.  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another  to 
make  up  one  collection. 


We  Will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose- 
Plants  or  4  Qeranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation- 
Plants,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


40c. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club) 

Mixed  Collections  of  Plants 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Ger- 
|h  I'^^    anium-Plants  or  6  Camation^Plants  FREE  for  TWO  yearly 

subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two  collections 
for  POUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


1  Violet— California 
1  Carnation— Pink 
'  1  Chrysanthemum 
1  Geranium 
1  Fuchsia — Speciosa 
1  Begonia — White  Rubra 

Order  as  No.  275 


1  Lemon — 
American  Wonder 

1  Asparagus — 
Sprengeri 

1  Coleus 

1  Rose— "Helen  Gould" 

1  Sweet-Scented 
Geranium 

Order  as  No.  276 


1  Rose — pink 
"Maman  Cochet" 

1  Rose— "Marie  Guillott" 

I  Chrysanthemum — 

"Timothy  Eaton" 
1  Chrysanthemum — 

"Glory  of  the  Pacific" 
1  Geranium— 

"John  A.  Doyle" 
1  Geranium — 

"Jean  Viand" 

Order  as  No.  277 


As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  prefer  an  assortment  rather  than  all  of 
one  kind,  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  your  choice 
of  one  of  these  three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


40  Cents 


(TFftea  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  eZttiJ 

PPCC  We  will  send  EITHER  one  of  these  Three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants  FREE 
1  t%CC/   to  any  one  sending  us  TV^O  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
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225 

CASH  PRIZES 


000.00 


225 

CASH  PRIZES 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

In  a  Profit=Sharing  Contest 

The  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will  give  $5,000.00  (FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS), 
to  be  distributed  to  such  of  its  subscribers  as  may  care  to  engage  in  an  intel- 
lectual and  profitable  contest  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the  Immigration 
of  Foreigners  into  the  United  States. 


^  What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  In  the  United  States  in  the  year  ^ 
•   ending  June,  1903,  according  to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  • 


To  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  making  the  nearest  correct  estimates 
on  this  there  will  be  distributed  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  (Five  Thousand  Dollars), 
in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following  conditions:  - 


To  the  one  making  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June,  1903  $2,500.00 

To  the  second  nearest    1,000.00 

To  the  third  nearest    500.00 

To  the  fourth  nearest   250.00 

To  the  fifth  nearest   100.00 

To  the  sixth  nearest   50.00 

To  the  next  four  nearest,  $25.00  each   1 00.00 

To  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  200  nearest,  $2.00  each   400.00 

In  all  225  Cash  Prizes,  aggregating  $5,000.00 


$400.00  EXTRA 

FOR  EARLY  ESTIMATES 

If  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate  is  received  in  April, 
$400.00  will  be  added  to  the  First  Prize,  so  that  the 

First  Prize  will  be  $2,900.00 

instead  of  $2,500.00,  if  the  estimate  which  secures  it  is  made  in  April. 

Send  your  estimate  at  once,  and  you  may  be  the  fortunate 
person  to  secure  Twenty=nine  Hundred  Dollars  without  cost. 

Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  from 
us  that  your  subscription  has  been  received. 

COINDITIOIVS 

1.  Fifty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year 
and  to  one  estimate.  You  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in 
advance,  and  each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

2.  You  can  send  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year, 
with  an  estimate  for  each  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  to 
be  recorded  in  your  name  and  the  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

3.  After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no 
changes  will  be  permitted. 

4.  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one 
of  the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

5.  After  the  receipt  of  the  Official  Certificate  from  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.  Its 
award  will  be  published  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  money 

Average  each  year,  438,463.  will  be  distributed,  and  this  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 

You  pay  nothing:  for  the  privile§:e  of  estimating:.  Simply  subscribe  at  the  regular  price,  SO  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE. 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  no  one  living' in  Springfield  or  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
will  be  permitted  to  send  an  estimate,  and  the  entire  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial  manner  possible.) 


THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  OTHER  YEARS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  of  each  year 


1883  603,322 

1884  518,592 

1885  395,346 

1886  334,203 

1887  490,109 


1888  546,889 

1889  444,427 

1890  455,302 

1891  560,319 

1892  623,084 

Total  for  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271 


1893  502,917 

1894  314,467 

1895  279,948 

1896  343,267 

1897  230,832 


1898  229,299 

1899  .....311,715 

1900  448,572 

1901.  487,918 

1902  648,743 


Blank  for  Subscription  witli  Estimate 


Blanii  for  Subscription  with  Estimate 


Date. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.  I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


County. 


Post-office. 


State. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Date  

Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


County. 


Post-office. 


State.. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


k  Large  Cash  Commission 


wiU  be  paid  Agents,  Canvassers  and 
Club-Raisers  for  obtainine  subscrip- 
tions.   Write   for  terms  at  once. 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


Instead  of  a  cash  commission.  Agents  and  Club- 
Raisers  will  be  allowed  one  estimate  on  each 
subscription,  if  they  prefer  it. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  i,  1^03 


Packer:  "There  you 
are;  carefully  pstcked.  all 
ready  to^o.  I  know  you'll 
get  there  safely." 


We  Guarantee  Safe  'Delivery 


which  means  that  we  not  only 
^arantee  the  goods,  but  that  we 
protect  you  affainst  loss  or  break- 
age on  the  road.  We  assume  all 
Che  responsibility. 

Notv  Is  the  Time  to  Think 

about  Patnt  for  your  house  or  barn.  Wall  Paper.  Carpets.  Cultivators.  Weedcrs.  Fencing-.  Dairy  Goods,  Bicycles.  Bag- 
gies. Spring  Clothing,  Furniture,  Groceries.eic.  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and 
write  today.  If  you  if  HI  tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles  free 
of  charge. 

^  Saddle  was  returned  at  our  expense  a  few  days 
ago.  Although  it  had  been  properly  boxed,  it  was 
damaged  by  rats  before  being  unpacked,  according  to 
customer's  letter.  Of  course  this  was  no  fault  of  ours, 
but  he  got  a  new  saddle  /ust  the  same.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  firm  who  would  have  given  him  the  same 
liberal  treatment?  Why  not  buy  your  supplies  from 
a  firm  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal?  ^11 


goods  guaranteed  and 
prices  always  lowest, 
quality  considered. 

Our  next  advertisement  will  show 
how  the  goods  arrived.  Watch  and 
see  if  the  packer  told  the  truth. 


Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co., 


Michigan  Jive. 
Madison  St., 


Chicago 


Send  tor  Catalogue  71  Today 

It  contains  xzoo  pages  of  wholesale  prices  and  pictures  of  everything 
yon  eat,  wear  or  use. 

Montgomery  Ward  Jf.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  &ad  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Cataloe:ue  No.  71 


Hame. 


Express  Office- 
Connty  


Write  very  plain. 
 Post  Offiee- 


-State- 


Sdjnson 
Windmill 


Stronger  tlm 
The  Storms 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WINDMILL 

Yon  buy  it  for  a  long  time  and  your  money  entitles  yon  to  the  best.  No  other 
piece  of  machinery  has  as  much  constant  wear.  The  mill  that  stands  the 
weather— fair  and  foul— 365  days  and  nights  in  the  year  must  be  built  right  or  go 
to  pieces,  iietter  buy  right  once  than  wrong  many  times.  Our 

Samson  Double  Gear  Windmill 

l,V„'i^,!;t^"i'„°Jjf^''^'?n^'"^1;''  "^ndthe  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  have 
produced  a  perfect  mill.  The  Samson  1b  the  very  acme  of  windmin  constrnctlon.  All 
others  are  merely  windmills:  the  Samson  ie  more  than  a  windmill-it  is  a  wind  machine 
built  on  ecieptiflc  principles  that  place  it  far  and  awav  ahead  of  all  others 

many  strong  reatnres  found  on  no  other  mill,  stands  most  prominently 
L„£'iV  „  t  f  which  in  reality  is  two  sets  of  eears  or  two  pinions  and  two  spur  gears 
engaging  each  other,  aiid  making  two  trains  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  wheel  to  the 
pump.  This  feature  18  the  most  valuable  one  ever  incorporated  in  a  windmill.  With  ite 
four  bearings.  In  place  of  one,  the  strain  of  the  load  is  distributed  to  four  points,  giving 
the  very  minimum  of  friction,  resistance  and  wear,  and  the  maximum  of  power  and  en- 
durance and  doing  away  with  all  overhangine  strain.  This  double  gearing  and  Its  bear- 
ings retain  their  rigidity  and  tli;hfness  under  all  conditions.  The  Samson  has  five  times 
the  strength  of  any  other  windmill  using  a  like  amount  of  material  and  at  the  same  time 
Is  the  lightest  running  of  any  on  the  market.  Other  points  of  superiority  are  many,  among 
them  durabihty.high-gradematerlal.skilled  workmanship  on  all  parts,  easiness  of  run- 
ning in  slightest  breeze,  detachable  boxings,  perfect  brake  and  governor,  double  pump 
rod  and  guide,  wick  feed  oilers,  etc.  You  should  know  more  about  (he  Samson.  We  tell 
the  story  in  a  beautifully  Illustrated  booklet  that  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to 
print.  It  IS  yours  for  the  asking.   Write  today.    Sou  will  be  glad  if  you  do 

THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,        -         Dept.  8,  Freoport  III 


DB,A.XVmG  the  finger  bar  of  a  mower  from  a  point  ahead  instead  of  pushing  It  from  behind 
gives  the  wheels  more  traction  and  the  machine  more  power.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  great 
cutting  power  of  the  Champion,  Just  as  It  was  the  reason  for  the  great  cutting  power  ofthe  old  rear 
cut  mowers.  The  Champion  Is  front  cut,  hut  it  is  also  draw  cut,  and  combines  the  cutting  power 
and  durability  of  the  old  rear  cut  mowers  with  the  safety  and  convenience  ofthe  modern  front  cuts. 
The  Champion  draws  the  finger  bar  entirely— It  does  not  push  it  In  the  least,  and  In  this  Important 
particular  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other.  The  Champion  has  other  valuable  improvements,  among 
them  a  simple  and  effective  lining:  device  for  the  finger  bar,  and  a  superb  pitmau  having  uew 
and  Improved  hall  and  socket  connections  both  to  the  knife  and  to  the  fly  wheel.  No  crampUig  or 
binding  is  possible  with  the  Champion  pitman,  while  provision  Is  made  for  taking  up  wear  and  loaf 
motion,  preventing  pounding  and  breakage.  The  fly  wheel  pin  Is  at  all  times  surrounded  by  oil,  which 
cannot  he  thrown  out  and  wasted  by  the  revolution  of  the  fly  wheel,  thus  preventing  heating  and  wear 
at  this  Important  and  heretofore  troublesome  point  on  a  mower.  Write  for  catalog  describing  this  won- 
derful modern  mower,  also  Champion  hay  rakes  and  binders.  Handsome  calendar  free  If  requested. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO. 


ITDELOACn 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  i». 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Hills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
OeLoach  Mill  Mfe-  Co..  Box80«  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Handsome  Catalo^ae  Free  if  yoa  cut  this  out  and 

give  name  of  paper. 


\/\/\/\/ 

ill 


A  Perfect  Woven  Fence, 

Not  of  short  wires  to  disengage  and  injure  stock  with  loose  ends.  Horizontal  and 
truss  wires  all  continuous,  very  strong  at  top  and  bottom.  Meshes  of  main  and 
truss  wires  always  remain  in  place  and  bind  the  whole  into  a  compact  bar  against 
all  stock.  In  various  heights,  18, 24,  etc. ,  up  to  54  inches.  A  fence  that  is  beautiful, 
strong  and  permanent.  Provides  tor  expansion  and  contraction  in  heat  and  cold. 
Never  sags  while  posts  stand  up.  Writeforcatalog. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.F,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Book- 
keeping 
Taught 
FREE 


For  60  Days 


,  A  Good  Position 

land    a  large  salary  always 
I  await  an  expert  Bookkeeper. 
For  60  days  we  will  teach  you 
bookkeeping  thorougbly  by 
mail,  and  make  absolutelyno 
charge  for  tuition  until  we 
place  you  in  a  paying  posit  ion 
We  have  the  largest  employ 
mentbureauin  the  world.  No 
other  school  can  do  so  much 
for  you.  If  you  wish  to  better 
yourself,  and  earn  a  larger 
I  salary,  write  for  our  guaran- 
Itee  offer  and  our  Free  book 
r'How  to  Succeed  in  Busi- 
]  ness."  Evervone  should  have 
lit.    Commercial  Corres- 
Ipondence Schools,  54  I>, 
I  Schools  Bldgs.Rochester  JJ.y 


We  Make  Honest  Fence 

AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

That  is  what  every  fermer  is  seeking.   When  you  buy 


ADVAIVGE  FENCE 

you  gret  a  g-ood  fence  at  the  price  of  a  poor  one.  The  hand 
lence  machine  can't  compete  in  price  and  quality, 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARVER  AT  WHOLESALE. 

That  saves  you  the  dealer's  profit.  It's  all  interwoven,  no 
1  cose  ends  to  unravel,  ruining- fence.  Cross  wires  can't  slip. 
Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  be  made  for  a  good  fence. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  circu- 
lars and  special  prices.   Write  at  once. 

ADVAHCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  R  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


{WANS' ^n^riilC^  AUGER 

I  Best  In  the  world  for  Fence  and  Telephone  Port 
HoleK,  WellH,  etc   Used  hy 
U.S.  Govt.  Highest  award 
World's  Fair. 


Slxe4to  10 
Id.  «S.5U 

'  Thrice  the  work  accom- 
plished  with  an**I  wan"  than 
1  with  any  other.   Show  this  to 
i  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  or  write  for 

Sarticulars.  Special  price  to  inirodnce.  Address 
WAX  BBOS..     Bept.  H«  ST&£ATOB,  LLU 


ALL  STEEL 


LAWN  FENCE 

Cheap  as  Wood 

We  make  Wire  and 
Wrougnllroo  Lawn 
Fence,  Cemetery  & 
^  Farm  Fence ,  and  we 
sell  direct  to  the 

  user  a  t  wholesale 

prices.  Buy  direct  from  us  Save  Agents  Commission. 
\A/rIte  for  FREE  CrtTT^LOG 

UP-TO-DATE   M'F'Q  CO. 
871    North  lOth  St.   TERRE  HAVTE.  IND. 


FROST, 

BEST. 
.CHEAPEST 


I5c  to  30c  Per  Rod 


long  price  for  a  fence  conlaining  soft  wires 
^Tapped  around  tlie  horizontals.  Our  catalogue  will 
give  you  full  information  on  this  question. 
THE  FROST  WIKE  KK.NCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


:r±-:r-:r:r 


It  Costs  tess  Than  Tou  Think 
for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  styles  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  F.   215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
Enterpri5e  Foundry  &  Fence  Co..  ImllaiHiiolls.  Intj 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


Screw,  Cable  &  Hand  Power 
TUMP  PULLERS 

3  styles  9  Sizes,  $25  to  $150 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 
TILE  DITCHER 

I    Cuts  100  rods  per  day. 
BEST  CORN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 

WE8TBBVILLC.  O. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  de«lsTiB,.all  ftteel. 

Handaome»  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  *  wood 
fence.  Special  indoce- 
mentB  to  church,  and 
ceuieteriei.  CatKlogue/V<c. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
4a7North  St., 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  109 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  50  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Ball-strone,  Fig  and  Chlcken-tlght. 

Wire  at  \STiolesale  Prices,  Catalogrue  Free. 
Kltselmau  Bros.  024  Alimcieflncb 


LEWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  M 
wood-  33  pag-e  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  tt)  Ceme* 
teriesandChurches.  Address 
COILED  SFRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,    Winchester,  Ind.  . 


V.W-  M  INDIANA  STEEL& WIRE  CO. 

cIT.L.cuc>.[c.    BOXG^HMUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


STEEL 
WIRE 


An  Opportunity  to  Get  $2,900.00  Without  Cost.    See  Page  23. 
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PORT  SUNLIGHT 
A  MODEL  GOriMUNIT 


A FEW  miles  out  from  Liverpool  one  comes  sud- 
denly upon  a  beautiful  town  —  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful,  architecturally,  in  England — 
standing  where  a  short  time  ago  were  only 
meadows  and  green  fields. 

The  magic  town  is,  however,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
romance  which  is  not  only  interesting,  but  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  for 
the  village  is  a  twentieth-century  attempt  to  solve 
along  new  lines  the  old  problem  of  labor  and  capital. 

The  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  a  model  community, 
founded  by  Lever  Brothers  for  their  three  thousand 
employees.  The  romance  began  when  the  two  broth- 
ers conducted  a  country  grocery-store  thirty  years  ago. 
They  were  young,  ambitious,  and  above  all,  original. 
They  began  making  soap,  and  prospered.  They  re- 
moved to  Liverpool,  and  the  business  continued  to 
increase  until  they  employed'  several  hundred  people. 
But  the  brothers  were  dififerently  constituted  from  the 
majority  of  factory-owners.  They  were  not  content  to 
make  millions  while  their  employees  worked  their  lives 
away  amid  the  smoke  and  dirt  and  noise  of  a  great  city. 

So  the  brothers  took  a  round  million  dollars  of  their 
profits,  bought  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
\\  ithin  thirty  minutes'  ride  of  the  center  of  Liverpool, 
hired  competent  architects,  and  built  up  as  harmonious 
and  beautiful  a  village  as  one  can  find  on  our  planet. 
At  one  end  of  the  town  were  erected  the  factories, 
flooded  with  light  and  pure  air,  and  in  the  center  they 
constructed  a  beautiful  park.  Then  they  invited  their 
employees  to  come  and  share  the  industrial  paradise. 
.As  I  inspected  the  factory  and  village  and  talked  with 
the  people  I  found  them  like  a  happy  family,  full  of 
praise  for  the  founders  of  the  experiment,  and  enjoy- 
ing each  day  as  only  he  who  sees  the  fields  and  clouds 


and  stars,  and  hears  the  birds  sing,  can  enjoy  it.  Truly 
there  is  at  least  one  spot  on  earth  where  labor  is 
delight,  and  where  the  ages  of  warfare  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  have  ceased. 

The  village  consists  of  over  six  hundred  cottages, 
with  scarcely  any  two  alike.  Greendale  Road  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  a  series  of  well-made  roadways  whose 
total  length  is  three  and  one  half  miles.  These  roads 
are  lined  with  Lombardy  poplar,  sycamore,  elm  and 
chestnut  trees,  and  they  look  like  so  many  continental 
boulevards  as  they  widen  out  into  open  spaces  at  each 
junction.  The  red-bricked,  red-tiled,  lattice-windowed 
cottages,  brightened  with  patches  of  white  or  relieved 
with  carved  woodwork,  are  set  of¥  by  sloping  lawns, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  green  shrubbery, 
while  many  of  the  exteriors  of  the  cottages  were 
further  adorned  with  ivy  or  climbing  roses  or  clematis. 
Indeed,  so  handsome  were  the  houses — sumptuous  some 
of  them  appeared — that  I  could  hardly  believe  it  when 
informed  that  they  rent  for  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
a  week,  the  same  price  as  would  be  paid  for  a  few  dark 
rooms  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Liverpool. 

As  I  entered  Bolton  Road  my  guide  pointed  out  a 
large  tract  of  cultivated  land  at  the  rear  of  the  cot- 
tages. The  land  is  a  part  of  that  used  for  gardening. 
Each  employee  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  rent  a  piece 
of  ground  for  a  garden  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  have  his  water  sup- 
plied free  of  charge. 

Near  the  meeting  of  Bolton  and  Greendale  Roads 
stands  a  fine  block  of  buildings,  of  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture,  which  serves  a  double  purpose.  On 
the  lower  floor  are  meat,  grocery  and  dry-goods  stores, 
the  latter  two  conducted  by  the  employees  on  the  co- 
operative plan.    On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Girls'  Insti- 


tute, one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  institutions 
in  the  village,  which  has  as  its  object  "social  improve- 
ment and  recreation."  The  institute  is  conducted  by  a 
lady  superintendent,  assisted  by  voluntary  workers, 
under  the  direction  of  a  representative  committee  of 
ladies.  The  membership  fee — two  cents  a  month — 
entitles  any  girl  to  the  use  of  the  social  room,  which 
is  always  open  for  games,  etc.,  or  to  join  any  or  all  of 
the  following  classes:  Sewing,  singing,  drill,  reading, 
writing,  Bible  and  health  lectures.  In  addition  to  these 
classes,  lectures  are  given  on  such  technical  subjects 
as  laundry-work,  ambulance-work,  millinery,  dress- 
making and  cookery.  That  the  girls  may  not  lack 
recreation  in  summer,  there  is  a  tennis-lawn  opposite 
the  institute.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  nearly  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  surround€d  by  walks  and  shrubberies. 

One  of  the  prettiest  buildings  in  the  town  is  the 
village  school.  It  is  built  in  the  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  located  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
Fifteen  teachers  instruct  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pupils  that  now  attend  the  school.  The  kinder- 
garten department  is  better  equipped  than  almost  any 
I  have  seen  in  America. 

The  village  has  a  rector,  supported  by  the  firm. 
Church  services  and  a  flourishing  Sunday-sclrool  are 
held  in  the  main  hall  of  the  school-building.  A  mag- 
nificent church  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  center  of  the  village  is  Sunlight  Park,  a 
beautiful  spot  dotted  with  huge  oaks  and  elms,  con- 
taining a  natural  dell  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge. 

To  the  leJt  from  the  park  is  the  part  of  the  village 
devoted  to  male  recreations.  It  consists  of  a  pavilion 
with  billiard  and  reading  rooms,  a  large  bowling-green 
[concluded  on  page  s] 
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ATTRACTIVE  HoMES. — Oiice,  when  still  a  j'oung 
man  and  newly  married,  I  was  asked  by  a 
lady  visitor  about  having  flowers  around  the 
house.  My  reply,  given  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and 
levity,  was,  "Flowers?  Why,  we  can't  eat  them." 
Of  course  I  did  not  mean  to  make  her  understand 
that  I  had  no  appreciation  of  flowers:  in  fact,  I 
have  always  been  an  admirer  of  everything  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  Nature.  Flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  everything  else  that  makes  our  homes  at- 
tractive, are  just  as  essential  to  progress,  advanced 
civilization,  refinement  and  love  of  home  life  as  is  food 
to  our  bodies.  In  this  sense  we  live  and  thrive  upon 
flowers.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing the  children  at  home,  and  inducing  them  to  enjoy 
home  life,  rather  than  the  roving,  running,  wandering 
life  of  the  street-gamin,  with  its  mischievous  tendencies, 
its  dangers  and  temptations,  is  to  have  nice  yards 
and  lawns,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  outside,  and 
love  and  comfort  and  helpfulness,  together  with  smil- 
ing faces  and  pleasant  words,  inside. 


A  New  Book  on  Flowers. — It  often  happens  that 
women  with  love  for,  and  sympathy  with,  their  flowers, 
although  non-professionals,  can  show  specimen  plants 
which  would  be  the  pride  of  a  regular  florist  for  thrift, 
luxuriance  and  brilliancy.  And  yet  most  women  (al- 
most all  keep  house-plants)  ask  about  this  or  that 
detail  of  the  culture  of  a  certain  plant.  My  friend 
Eben  E.  Re.xford,  the  flower  expert,  writer  and  poet, 
who  at  one  time  was  my  regular  and  valued  corre- 
spondent, is  the  author  of  a  new  book  on  ■'Home 
Floriculture,"  just  published  as  a  practical  guide  to 
the  treatment  of  flowering  and  other  ornamental  plants 
in  the  house  and  garden.  The  book  is  bound  in  cloth, 
has  about  three  hundred  pages  and  many  illustrations. 


Soil  for  Plants  in  Pots. — One  of  the  ever- 
recurring  questions  that  novices  in  floriculture  ask  is 
about  potting-soil.  In  his  "Home  Floriculture"  Mr. 
Rexford  gives  the  following  as  the  best  general-purpose 
soil  he  has  ever  used:  One  part  of  ordinary  garden- 
loam;  one  part  of  turfy  matter  scraped  from  the  lower 
part  of  sods,  containing  all  the  fine  grass-roots  possible 
to  secure  with  it;  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
sand,  half  and  half.  If  leaf-mold  can  be  obtained,  it 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  turf-scrapings.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  its  superiorit}'  over  the  othej,  light 
and  spongy  soils,  but  there  is  really  but  very  little 
difference  between  it  and  turfy  soil,  since  both  are 
composed  largely  of  vegetable  matter.  In  one  case 
the  leaves  decay,  and  furnish  food  for  plant-growth, 
and  in  the  other  the  grass-roots  rot,  and  supply  nutri- 
ment. Leaf-mold  gives  more  immediate  efTects,  be- 
cause it  is  already  decayed,  while  turf-soil  must  have 
time  in  which  to  decay  before  it  is  fully  available. 


Manure  in  Plant-soil.  —  "Well-rotted  manure 
from  the  cow-yard  is  best,"  says  Mr.  Rexford,  "and 
it  should  be  so  old  as  to  be  black  and  friable.    On  no 


account  should  fresh  manure  be  used.  It  will  always 
injure  a  plant.  Hen-manure  is  too  strong,  unless  used 
in  small  quantities.  .  .  .  Horse-manure  is  too  heat- 
ing. .  .  .  Finely  ground  bone-meal  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best  substitute,  all  things  considered,  for  old 
cow-manure.  ...  A  pound  of  it  to  the  amount  of 
soil  that  would  fill  a  bushel  basket  would  make  the 
compost  very  rich.  .  .  .  Watch  the  effect  on  the 
plants  grown  in  the  soil  containing  it.  If  they  do  not 
take  on  the  luxuriant  growth  you  would  like  to  have, 
small  quantities  of  the  bone-meal  can  be  added  to  the 
soil  in  the  pots  by  digging  it  in  about  their  roots. 
Worms  are  never  bred  in  the  soil  from  it.  while  the 
use  of  barn-j'ard  fertilizers  is  almost  sure  to  induce 
worms  which  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  easily." 


A  House-plant  Pest. — For  aphis  in  greenhouse 
(and  they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  if  you  once 
let  them  get  the  start  of  you)  I  have  for  years  practised 
fumigating  with  tobacco  stems  and  dust,  and  when 
properly  done  always  found  it  effective.  It  should  be 
applied  more  as  a  preventive  than  a  cure,  and  reg- 
ularly once  or  twice  a  week,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  greenhouse  season.  Care  is  always  re- 
quired, however,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  plants  by  the 
fumes.  In  other  words,  fumigation  can  very  easily  be 
overdone.  Recently  I  received  a  circular  from  a  firm 
somewhere  which  offers  an  extract  of  nicotine.  I  have 
heard  good  reports  about  this  newer  remedy  for  aphis, 
but  have  not  yet  tested  its  virtues.  "An  extract  of 
nicotine  is  on  the  market,"  says  Mr.  Rexford  in  his 
book,  "which  is  of  such  strength  that  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  it  added  to  a  pailful  of  water  furnishes  us 
with  a  most  effective  weapon  against  the  aphis.  It  can 
be  syringed  over  infested  plants,  or  they  can  be  dipped 
in  it."  This  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  make  use  -of 
the  tobacco  principle  in  fighting  insects,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  being  unpleasantly  odoriferous,  and 
many  women  say  they  cannot  make  use  of  it.  If 
some  of  these  women  should  happen  to  have  husbands 
who  chew  tobacco,  they  might  set  them  at  it  to  ex- 
pectorate on  their  plant  treasures  with  aphis-killing 
effect.  Some  men  are  capable  of  doing  almost  anything. 
Mr.  Rexford  himself  depends  entirely  on  a  home-made 
insecticide  for  fighting  the  aphis.  Shave  one  fourth  of 
a  pound  of  the  ordinary  pure  soap  in  use  in  most 
households,  or  readil)'  obtainable  everywhere,  into  thin 
pieces.  Cover  these  with  water,  and  set  on  the  stove 
to  melt.  When  liquid,  add  a  pailful  of  water.  Into 
this  dip  the  plants.  If  they  are  large  ones,  prepare  a 
larger  amount  of  soap  and  water,  keeping  to  about 
the  named  proportions,  and  use  a  tub  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  plants.  The  aphides  are  killed, 
and  no  plant  is  ever  injured. 


Fruit-cure  Fads. — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
beneficial  influence  of  a  diet  in  which  vegetables  and 
fruits  form  a  large  proportion,  but  I  try  not  to  get 
cranky  on  the  subject.  Apples  are  said  to  be  especially 
healthful  and  easy  of  digestion,  yet  I  find  that  even  in 
the  use  of  apples  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  some 
cases.  At  one  time  an  apple  or  two  seems  to  act  as 
a  tonic  and  stimulant  for  the  stomach  and  digestion; 
at  another,  a  few  pieces  of  apple  eaten  between  meals, 
and  just  at  a  time,  when  there  is  a  little  tendency  to 
indigestion,  will  raise  the  very  mischief.  And  so  it 
is  with  other  things.  I  have  known  people  who  did 
not  dare  to  eat  a  strawberry,  as  that  fruit  would  always 
act  as  a  poison  on  them.  A  few  days  ago  I  came 
across  a  place  where  they  sold  a  concoction,  or  com- 
bination, of  fruit-juices  recommended  as  the  "great  and 
wonderful  fruit-cure  of  the  twentieth  century."  I  did 
not  like  the  taste  of  the  stufi^,  and  the  sellers  or  makers 
refused  to  give  me  the  recipe  or  composition,  only 
stating  that  it  contained  juices  of  all  kinds  of  fruits 
(probably  thinned  with  water  and  possibly  slightlj' 
fermented).  It  was  something  like  weak  cider  a  week 
or  two  old,  and  with  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  orange, 
and  perhaps  other  fruits.  To  tell  the  truth.  I  don't 
like  to  drink  anything  concocted  by  strangers  for  the 
money  that  is  in  it,  not  even  much  of  the  common 
"soft  drinks,"  so  long  as  the  composition  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  stuff  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  like  to 
know  what  I  am  eating  and  drinking.  So  I  went 
across  to  some  other  place,  and  took  a  good,  cool 
draught  of  unfennented  grape-juice.  In  regard  to  this 
beverage  as  a  food  and  stimulant  in  typhoid-fever  cases, 
we  have  passed  from  theory  to  practice.  There  have 
been  three  or  four  cases  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  physician,  on 
my  suggestion,  allowed  the  use  of  grape-juice  in  alter- 
nation with  milk  in  the  first  case,  and  seeing  good 
results,  prescribed  it  in  the  other  cases,  and  all  these 
cases  have  progressed  more  favorably  than  happens  in 
nine  out  of  ten  fever  cases,  showing  at  least  two 
things — namely,  that  grape-jufce  is  safe  to  give,  and 
that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  take  than  almost  any  other 
nourishment,  giving  relief  from  the  dreadful  monotony 
and  the  risks  of  a  steady  milk  diet. 


Ginseng  Figures. — Somebocly  figures  out  a  the- 
oretical profit  of  fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years  from  an  acre  of 
ginseng,  and  then  quotes  the  remark  of  a  friend  who 
is  engaged  in  examining  enterprises  for  bonding  pur- 
poses: "Figures  won't  lie,  but  my!  how  lies  can 
figure!"  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of  profit  in 
ginseng-growing,  but  the  figures  have  not  yet  had  anj' 
great  fascination  for  me.  The  plant  surely  is  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  experiment,  but  over  the  glittering 
prospects  of  success  I  have  never  yet  forgotten  that 
there  are  many  chances  of  failure. 


The  Real  Independent  Farmer. — A  few  day: 
ago   a   farmer   friend   informed  me  that  h 
had  bought  another  eighty,  one  on  which  he  ha 
kept  his  eye  for  several  years.    The  owner  ha 
been  reading  the  glowing  descriptions  of  a  Westeriil 
territory  that  were  sent  him  by  several  real-estat 
agents  by  request  of  my  farmer  friend,  and  he  decide 
to  sell  out  and  go  further  west,  where,  as  he  said,  h 
could  spread  himself.    "1  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes, 
said  my  friend,  "to  induce  him  to  sell  me  that  eightyi 
but  couldn't  touch  him  until  I  worked  the  "WestwartP 
ho!'  game  on  him,  and  that  soon  fetched  him.  Yo 
see.  he  had  his  little  place  well  shaped  up,  and  wa 
doing  finely,  making  a  good  living  and  laying  up 
little  plum  every  year,  and  such  a  man  is  hard  to  move; 
But  he's  gone,  and  I've  got  the  eighty." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  I  asked. 
"Rent  the  house,  garden  and  orchard  to  a  tenan 
and  put  the  fest  in  corn.    The  land  is  rich  as  cream:,^ 
and  I'll  get  some  big  crops  off  it  the  next  five  years";?' 
then  I'll  put  it  in  grass,  and  make  a  pasture  of  it." 

I  made  a  few  inquiries,  to  get  a  little  light  on  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  transaction  bordering  on  th 
shady  order,  and  learned  that  the  former  owner  of  th 
land  in  question  had  for  several  months  been  syste 
matically  wheedled  on  one  side  by  Western  boomer! 
and  harassed  on  the  other  by  real-estate  agents  ai 
home,  all  steered  by  the  man  who  wanted  the  land, 
and  that  finally  he  had  parted  with  his  neat  little  far 
and  bought  a  large  tract  of  wild  land  in  a  Western] 
territory  "to  get  rid  of  both."  His  wife  protected' 
earnestly  against  the  sale  of  the  old  home,  and  against 
going  away  to  the  West,  far  from  relatives  and  old 
friends,  to  begin  again,  but  without  avail.  I  have  just 
learned  that  both  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  location,  and  are  trying  to  arrange  matters  si 
they  can  return  to  the  old  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  the  owner  of  the  small  farm  who  finds  th 
life  of  a  farmer  that  of  a  slave;  it  is  the  man  who  i 
working  two  fifths  or  one  half  of  his  time  for  anothe 
man,  or  he  who  is  trying  to  farm  more  land  than  h 
can,  and  loses  all  of  his  income  in  expenses.    I  know 
many  men  who  are  now  awaiting  the  opening  of  spring 
with  fear  and  trembling.  They  want  to  make  a  big  crop- 
to  pay  running  expenses  and  meet  pressing  debts  and; 
interest  on  notes  or  mortgages,  and  every  day  the. 
are  delayed  by  bad  weather  adds  to  the  expense  co\-\ 
umn  and  cuts  into  prospective  receipts.    The  man  who 
owns  his  home  and  is  wise  enough  to  keep  out  of  debt 
is  not  badly  worried.    He  has  a  living  in 'sight,  and  iC| 
the  season  turns  out  reasonably  fair  he  has  something,'^ 
to  add  to  his  surplus.   His  farm  may  be  very  small,  but^ 
it'is  easily  and  inexpensively  handled,  and  a  few  days  ofii 
bad  weather  does  not  worry  him.    He  is  the  real  "in-  - 
dependent  farmer."    The  slaves  are  the  tenant  farmer, 
the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  farm  more  than  he  can, 
and  the  farmer  who  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt. 


The  Boy's  Best  Opportunity. — I  have  heard  sev- 
eral farmer  boys  say  that  they  intend  to  go  to  the  city 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  away  from  home.  They 
declare  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  boy  in  the  country 
to  ever  buy  a  farm  or  home.    Land  is  too  high  in^ 
price  and  wages  too  low.    More  than  two  thirds  of  the.^ 
boys  raised  on  the  farms  in  my  locality  are  now  in/ 
the  cities.    Several  of  them  are  earning  fair  salaries,: 
and  spending  it  as  fast  as  earned.    They  dress  well^; 
live  very  well,  and  are  letting  the  future  take  care  ofj 
itself.    In  the  meantime  their  fathers  are  holding  on: 
to  every  inch  of  their  land,  and  if  unable  to  farm  ifc^ 
themselves,  or  because  of  the  scarcity  of  help,  ar^; 
renting  it  to  tenants.    A  very  few  farmers  are  dividing'- 
the  farm  among  the  boys.    These  boys  live  at  home, 
and  each  farms  his  share  of  the  farm,  and  gets  the 
proceeds  less   the  very   moderate   rent   the  father 
charges  them.    Naturally  there  is  considerable  rivalry 
among  the  boys  in  the  matter  of  growing  the  best 
crops,  and  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world  are 
thus  developed.    These  boys  are  having  a  fair  chance 
for  themselves,  and  there  is  no  talk  among  them  of 
going  to  the  city.    In  every  case  where  the  boys  re- 
main on  the  farm  I  notice  that  they  are  taken  into 
partnership  at  an  early  age.    They  raise  crops  of  their 
own.  and  sell  them,  and  pay  the  father  a  fair  rent  for 
the  land.    As  they  grow  older  and  are  able  to  do  the 
work  of  a  man,  they  are  given  more  land  to  farm.  All 
this  is  talked  over  between  them  and  the  father,  and 
they  understand  just  what  is  in  store  for  them  all 
along.    They  advise  together,  and  lay  their  plans  in 
accordance  with  the  best  judgment  of  their  father  and 
themselves.    There  are  but  very  few  men  who  are 
pursuing  this  course,  not  because  it  is  not  a  safe  one. 
but  because  the  parents  are  too  close-fisted  or  too 
overbearing  to  adopt  it.    In  six  cases  out  of  ten  the 
cause  of  the  boy  leaving  the  farm  lies  with  the  par- 
ents.   The  future  on  the  farm  holds  out  little  or  no 
hope  for  the  boy,  so  he  strikes  out  for  himself.  All 
his  books  and  story-papers  point  to  the  city  as  the 
place  where  he  may  rise  to  wealth  and  renown,  and 
there  he  goes  in  search  of  one  or  both.    Most  farmers 
who  own  a  quarter-section  of  land  think  they  have 
none  to  spare  for  the  boj'S.    If  they  owned  a  half-sec- 
tion it  would  be  the  same.    Who  can  blame  the  boys 
for  seeking  a  chance  for  themselves?    We  shoiild  give 
them  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
if  we  expect  them  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

TANDARD  VARIETIES.  


s 


The  seed  catalogues 
come  to  us  with  new 
interest  every  spring. 
There  is  a  small  army  of 
men  at  work  each  year  try- 
ing to  obtain  new  varieties 
of  plants  that  will  excel  the  old  ones.  Crosses,  seed- 
lings, sports  and  improved  strains  afford  the  chance 
of  increased  income  to  the  planter.    No  matter  how 

■  good  a  variety  may  be  to-day,  there  is  always  reason 
to  expect  that  something  will  be  offered  in  the  future 

•  that  will  be  better.  Seedsmen  are  in  the  business  of 
placing  these  improved  varieties  upon  the  market  while 
supplying  the  demand  for  old,  standard  sorts.  Agricul- 
ture would  be  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  pleasure  if  na 
new  varieties  of  plants  could  be  introduced  in  the 
future.  We  like  the  testing  and  the  hunt  for  something 
better  than  we  now  have.  There  is  more  money  for 
the  seedsmen  in  the  new  than  in  the  old,  and  therefore 
they  are  quick  to  offer  whatever  promises  improvement. 

But  the  novice  needs  a  word  of  caution.  He  gets 
the  impression  that  the  mass  of  producers  are  using 
old  varieties  because  they  are  not  progressive  and  up 
to  date,  and  his  inclination  is  to  plant  what  is  newest 
and  getting  the  most  booming.  The  truth  is  that 
most  new  varieties  are  not  so  good  as  the  standard 

,  ones.  They  may  have  done  well  under  most  favorable 
circumstances,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  develop 
some  fatal  defect  when  given  a  general  test.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  past.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
a  novelty  proves  to  be  a  decided  acquisition.  It  pays 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  that  one,  but  we  need  to  bear' 
in  mind  that  the  chances  are  decidedly  against  finding 
a  new  variety  superior  to  the  best  old  ones.  The  only 
safe  course  is  to  plant  only  known  varieties  for  income, 
no  matter  how  tempting  the  new  may  be,  and  to  buy 
the  new  only  for  experiment.  The  amount  of  testing 
of  new  things  depends  upon  one's  time  and  means. 

■  Such  testing  is  pleasant,  and  may  be  made  profitable; 
but  the  income  should  always  be  intrusted  to  old,  well- 
known,  standard  sorts  of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Making  Fair  Tests. — The  man  who  buys  novel- 
ties freely,  wanting  stock  to  dispose  of  to  neighbors 
and  other  customers,  gives  the  new  things  the  very 
best  possible  chance.  Everything  is  done  to  secure  a 
maximum  yield  and  to  make  a  good  record.  But  the 
farmer  who  is  testing  for  himself  only  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  gives  a  new  variety  any  better  chance  than 
the  standard  ones  he  has  been  growing.  The  natural 
inclination  is  to  favor  the  new  introduction  which  has 
cost  money  to  procure,  but  it  is  business  to  give  it  a 
trial  under  usual  field-conditions  by  the  side  of  old 
favorites,  and  if  it  does  not  show  superiority  that 
is  marked,  the  sooner  it  is  dropped  the  safer  for 
the  pocketbook.  Many  a 
new  variety  has  owed  its 
fleeting  popularity  to  the 
extra  care  that  is  given 
something  new,  and  has 
brought  loss  to  growers 
when  made  the  depen- 
dence in  the  field.  Don't 
imagine  that  nothing 
can  be  found  superior 
to  old  crops  and  old 
varieties.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress  all  the  time, 
and  something  of  superi- 
or merit  comes  forward 
every  few  years.  We  try 
the  most  promising  be- 
cause we  do  not  want 
to  be  behind  in  the  pro- 
cession, but  the  practical 
man  makes  the  tests  un- 
der field-conditions  and 
on  a  small  scale,  expect- 
ing some  degree  of  fail- 
ure nine  times  out  of  ten. 


All  Over  the  Farm 


be  many  times  what  it  is  to-day.  Thousands  are  learning- 
to  depend  upon  them  for  soil-improvement  and  for 
feed,  and  experimenting  should  coi;itinue.  The  extreme 
North  can  mature  only  the  most  dwarf  varieties,  but 
in  the  best  part  of  the  corn  belt  larger  and  more 
valuable  varieties  can  be  grown.  David. 


COWS  KILLED  IN  A  THUNDER  STORM 

Our  illustration  shows  the  result  of  the  pitiable 
accident  which  overtook  a  herd  of  cows  during  a 
thunder-storm  near  Plainfield,  111.,  last  fall.  It  would 
seem  that  the  unfortunate  creatures  had  drifted  toward 
a  wire  fence,  when  the  lightning  fell  upon  a  tree 
standing  about  thirty  feet  from  the  fence,  causing  the 
death  of  twenty-eight  of  them.  As  there  are  no  signs 
whatever  of  the  direct  effect  of  lightning  on  the  fence, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  cows  fell  victims  to  the 
so-called  return  stroke.  It  is  well  known  that  persons 
standing  near  a  conductor  occasionally  receive  a  more 
or  less  severe  shock  when  the  lightning  strikes  some 
neighboring  object.  This  is  readily  explained  if  we 
remember  that  just  before  the  lightning  occurs  such  a 
conductor  must  have  been  at  a  high  electric  potential, 
which  is  suddenly  reduced  enormously  by  the  light- 
ning discharge.  A  person  standing  near  such  a  con- 
ductor and  not  adequately  ,  insulated  participates  in 
this  sudden  change,  and  the  effect  is  evidently  the  same 
as  if  he  received  a  powerful  discharge.  Fatal  cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  noted,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  such  extensive  loss  of  life  has  ever  been 
recorded  before  as  the  result  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
district  assert  that  they  never  heard  of  so  many  cows 
being  killed  at  a  time. — Scientific  American. 

THE  VALUE  pp  STABLE  MANURE 

An  average  ton  of  fresh  stable  manure  may  be 
expected  to  contain  about  six  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  about  ten  pounds  each  of  nitrogen  and 
potash  if  from  horses,  or  about  nine  pounds  each  if 
from  cattle.  These  quantities  may  vary  a  pound  or 
two  either  way,  as  influenced  by  the  character  of  feed. 
When  the  manure  is  thrown  into  an  open  yard  it 
becomes  subject  to  two  sources  of  considerable  loss. 
Horse-nianure  when  thrown  into  heaps  immediately 
begins  to  ferment,  during  which  process  its  nitrogen 
escapes  in  the  form  of  ammonia-gas.  If  the  manure 
IS  spread  over  the  yard,  and  trampled  by  stock,  there 


value  of  one  dollar  and 
sixty-four  cents,  and  each 
ton  of  stall  manure  to  the 
value  of  two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,  so  that  not  only 
has  there  been  a  large  loss 
in  the  total  quantity  of  ma- 
nure which  was  thrown  into 
the  barn-yard,  but  there  has  been  a  further  loss — and 
one  not  shown  by  the  chemical  analysis — in  its  fer- 
tilizing value,  the  more  soluble,  and  therefore  the 
more  valuable,  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  manure - 
being  the  first  to  be  leached  away. 

Farmers  in  Ohio  who  use  commercial  fertilizers 
have  learned  that  the  constituent  of  such  fertilizers 
which  produces  the  most  marked  effect  upon  our  soils 
is  phosphoric  acid;  but  the  composition  of  manure, 
given  above,  shows  that  it  is  relatively  deficient  in  this 
constituent.  This  fact  and  the  fact  previously  alluded 
to — that  the  nitrogen  of  manure  is  prone  to  fly  off  on 
slight  provocation — led  to  the  extension  of  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment  to  include  tests  of  certain  mate- 
rials carrying  phosphoric  acid  and  others  known  to  be 
useful  in  arresting  ammonia,  the  object  being  to  learn 
whether  any  of  these  materials  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  the  barn-yard  or  stable.  The  materials 
thus  used  are  kainite,  a  crude  salt  containing  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  muriate  of  potash;  gypsum,  or 
land-plaster;  floats,  the  finely  pulverized  phosphatic 
rock  of  South  Carolina  or  Tennessee,  which  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  becomes  the  "acid  phos- 
phate" of  the  fertilizer  trade,  and  acid  phosphate  it- 
self.   The  results  of  this  test  are  as  follows: 


MANURE  TREATED 
WITH 

VALUE  OF  INCREASE  TO  TON 
OF  MANURE 

YARD  MANURE 

STALL  MANURE 

$1.92 
2.15 
2.56 
2.60 

$2.61 
2.89 
3.34 
3.30 

The  New  Legumes. 
— In  recent  years  much 
attention  has  been  given 
to  the  introduction  of 
forage  and  fertilizing 
crops  to  sections  new 
to  them.  Extravagant 
claims  have  been  made 

for  some  grasses  that  have  no  particular  value  in 
the  corn,  timothy  and  clover  belt,  and  some  of 
these  grasses  are  worse  than  worthless  outside  of 
arid  regions.  But  experiment  with  legumes,  such  as 
alfalfa,  soy-beans,  cow-peas,  crimson  clover,  etc., 
is  doing  a  great  thing  for  our  agriculture.  We  are 
learning  slowly  the  value  and  the  limitations  of  these 
plants.  Many  failures  have  been  made  through  ig- 
norance of  their  requirements,  and  as  we  learn  more 
of  them  their  area  will  be  extended.  There  cannot 
be  too  great  an  acreage  of  the  crops  that  enrich  the 
soil  as  they  grow.  We  need  the  fertility  for  the  land 
and  the  protein  furnished  in  the  feed  they  produce. 
We  are  learning  that  the  area  that  will  produce  crim- 
son clover  is  rather  limited,  but  alfalfa  is  being  grown 
successfully  in  soils  that  were  regarded  wholly  unfit 
for  it  ten  years  ago,  and  the  possibilities  of  soy-beans 
and  cow-peas  in  the  North  are  yet  wholly  undeter- 
mined. The  range  of  their  successful  growth  is  being 
extended  yearly,  and  when  the  farmers  learn  the  best 
varieties  for  their  latitude  and  soil,  the  acreage  will 


TWENTY-EIGHT  COWS  KILLED  IN  A  THUNDER-STORM 

may  be  less  loss  of  ammonia,  but  the  rains  will  leach 
out  the  more  soluble,  and  therefore  more  valuable, 
portions  of  its  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Careful 
experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  Director  I.  P. 
Roberts  of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  horse-manure  exposed  in  a  loose  pile 
during  six  months  of  summer  weather  lost  from  forty- 
two  to  sixty-two  per  cent  of  its  fertilizing  constituents, 
and  that  cow-manure  similarly  exposed  lost  thirty  per 
cent.  These  experiments  were  limited  to  chemical 
analysis  of  the  manure. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  this  problem  has 
been  taken  up  at  this  point,  and  experiments  are  being 
made  to  test  the  relative  value  of  cattle-manure  as 
taken  from  the  barn-yard  in  the  spring,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  only  three  or  four  months  of  leaching 
during  winter  weather,  as  compared  with  manure  taken 
from  box-stalls,  where  it  has  been  trampled  under  foot 
as  made.  These  experiments  were  begun  five  years 
ago.  The  average  results  to  date  show  that  each  ton 
of  yard  manure  has  produced  increase  of  crop  to  the 


The  values  given  above  are  the  net  values  after 
deducting  cosT:  of  treatment,  the  increase  of  crop  being 
rated  at  its  estimated  value  on  the  farm  less  the  cost 
of  putting  it  into  market. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments,  the  station  has 
built  a  manure-shed,  in  which  such  manure  as  cannot 
be  at  once  taken  to  the  field  is  stored  and  trampled 
by  stock,  and  has  purchased  a  car-load  of  floats, 
with  which  the  manure  is  dusted  as  it  is  stored  in  the 
shed,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  pounds  of  floats  to  a 
ton  of  manure. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  ordinary  open- 
yard  manure  is  used  on  the  corn  and  wheat  crops  in 
a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and 

timothy,  the  manure  be- 
ing  applied  to  one  plot 
at  the  rate  of  eight 
tons  to  the  acre  for 
each  application,  or  six- 
teen tons  in  five  years, 
and  to  another  plot  in 
half  that  quantity.  This 
test  has  been  running 
for  nine  years,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  larger 
application  has  brought 
increase  of  crop  to  the 
value  of  one  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  for  each 
ton  of  manure,  and  the 
smaller  one  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  and  eighty- 
three  cents.  This  test 
has  been  duplicated  in 
several  ways,  and  the  re- 
sults all  agree  in  show- 
ing conclusively  that 
where  manure  is  scarce 
or  expensive  it  is  bet- 
ter economy  to  spread 
it  over  as  ^uch  land 
as  possible.  This  test 
further  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  thorough  distri- 
bution of  the  manure  if 
the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  In  spread- 
ing manure  by  hand  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  so  distribute  it  that  there  will 
not  be  greater  inequalities  than  that  shown  by  the 
four-ton  and  eight-ton  rates  above  mentioned. 

Our  first  manure-spreader  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  our 
comparative  tests  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the 
manure  than  we  were  able  to  obtain,  by  other  means. 
We  were  accustomed  to  handling  large  quantities  of 
manure,  and  believed  that  with  a  gang  of  five  men  and 
two  or  three  teams  we  could  move  the  manure  more 
cheaply  than  with  the  spreader.  To  our  surprise,  we 
have  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  with  the 
spreader  we  distribute  the  manure  more  uniformly, 
and  at  least  quite  as  cheaply  as  can  be  done  in  the  old 
way.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  manure-spreader 
is  that  it  is  always  ready  for  its  work,  and  thus  manure 
will  often  be  gotten  out  at  the  proper  time,  whereas 
it  would  be  neglected  if  a  wagon  had  to  be  prepared  to 
haul  it.  Everything  considered,  the  manure-spreader 
is  indispensable.  Chas.  E.  Thorne,  _ 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


—Scientific  American. 
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For  nearly 
heilf  a  centtiry 


erpys 

Seeds 

have  been  growing  famous  in  every 
Idnd  ot  soil,  everywhere.  Sold  by 
aU  dealers.  1 90S  Seed  Annual 
postpaid  free  to  aU  applicants. 
».  M.  FERRT  &  CO. 
.  Detroit,  Mich. 


No  Excuse  Now 

for  letting  the  insects  and  disease 
destroy  your  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  when  this  powerful 

ALL  BRASS 
SPRAY  PUMP 

hose  and  spraying  nozzle  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  any  express  office  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  or  north  of  Tennessee  for 
$3.00.  It  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  there 
is  nothing  to  rust  out,  wear  out  or  give  a 
moment's  trouble.  It  will  handle  any  of 
the  Spraying  Chemicals,  and  will  cover 
tree  and  vine  with  a  spray  as  fine  as  fog. 
Send  for  full  description. 
THi:  HAKDIE  SPRAY  PrHP  MF6.  CO., 
78iarned  Street,  Detroit,  BUeh., 
and  Windsor,  Ont. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  eround; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,Decaase 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eltherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  ailes,  steel  bounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40O0  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  tor  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


©  WLRLITZER  ® 


Brass  Band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 

,  Bedaced  Prices.  Don't  bny  nntU  yon  see  J 
new  80-pp.  Oat.  B.    MAILED  FEEE. 
The  Bndolph  Wnrlltcer  Co., 
124  B.  4th  Bti,  CUCUNATI,  O. 


THE  ^"^^^ 

AUTO-SPRAY 

t>«ll  for  »11  hud  work.    No  oonDBOons  1 

i'pamping.  Oompreiflod  ftlr  raoo  It  to  ipiv  J 
J4  *orfl  of  rlnei.  Boj  o&q  c&it;  kod  optnte.  > 
Ail  working  uid  eontftct  puts  of  bruj.  Lcog  I 
Un*  of  high  gr»d9  ipnjers  for  CTerr  porpOM  I 
■hoireinO»tslo{E.  It  U  FKSK.  Write  M  | 
ooM  If  jm  mat  the  kgeooj. 
E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  flOCHESnn,  I.  T. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear*  Pure.  Long:  Keeploff  Clden 

And  more  of  It  from  the  small  ftmouut  of 
ftpplM  ou  only  bo  leourad  by  u«liig  % 


M»de  Innrloui  liin.hand  snd  power. 
Th«  only  preia  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  Oatalogae 
Uid  prloA-Uit   Bent  free  upon  request. 

Hydrsalle  PresA  Mfff*  Co., 
O  Ualn  St.,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio. 


EVERGREENS. 

LargestBtockinAmeFi 
lea,  iDclnding 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Omamtnial, 

Shade  and  Foreit  ZVeu, 

Tree  Seeds.  Etc. 

B.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
'Waakessn,  HL 


Insect  Exferminationi^ 

Shoald  be  the  aim  and  object  of  every  fruit 
grower.  Over  four  hondred  million  dollars 
■worth  of  fruit  iB  destroyed  yearly.  Have  you; 
Buffered  In  this  loaal  Whyl  Why  not  FIGHT  ■ 

wi¥h  our  SPRAY  PUMPS 

which  do  the  work  and  save  yoa  dollars. 

Now  18  the  time  to  prepare* 

Over  250,000  In  uBe.     Our  new  catalogue  eiplalnB 

>»■  GOOD  WIDE  AWAKE  AQENTS  WAKTED. 
THE  BER0ER  MFQ.  Ca,  Department  I,  CANTON,  OHIO 


100  varieties.  Also  GrapeatSmall  t  ru  its  etc.  best  root- 
ed stock.  Oenulne,  cbeap.  2  s&niple  carrants  mailed  for 
\0<s.  Deac.  price  list  tree.  UniS  BOESCU,  Fredonla,  H,  X, 


^Tinir  TDEES  l»st  by  Te8t-78  Year« 
VIAKIa  LAEGE8T  Nursery. 

J\tlV  Feuit  Book  free.  We  DA  V  CASH 
n|l#  Want  MORE  Salesmen  r/\  I  Weekly 
W  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo. ;0an8Tille,M.V.; Etc 


Gardening 

By  T.  CREINER 


THE  Late  Springs  usually  are  the 
ones  that  give  us  the  best  crops. 
We  hardly  ever  fail  to  have  some 
fruit,  however,  and  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
plenty  of  vegetables.    If  we  do  our  part, 
Nature  usually  does  hers. 


Wisconsin  Golden  Salsify  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  catalogues.  My  Mammoth 
Sandwich  Island,  the  older  standard  sort, 
under  slightly  more  favorable  conditions 
has  given  me  this  ■  spring  by  far  the 
larger  roots,  and  they  seem  to  be  just  as 
good  as  the  Wisconsin  Golden. 


For  Vine-enemies. — Again  the  old 
question  comes  up,  "What  shall  we  do 
to  save  our  cucumber  and  squash  vines 
from  the  bugs  and  beetles,  and  possibly 
other  insect  enemies?"  I  still  stick  to 
my  old  remedy.  I  make  a  mixture  of 
fine  bone-meal  and  tobacco-dust  (both 
should  be  in  fine  "dust"  form),  and  apply 
that  freely  on  and  around  the  plants  on 
general  principles,  not  for  any  particular 
insect,  but  for  all  that  trouble  vine  plants 
— ^yellow-striped  beetles,  black  squash- 
bugs,  flea-beetles,  spiders  and  mites,  etc. 
They  ail  dislike  the  medicine,  and  there- 
fore are  apt  to  stay  away.  If  the  black 
squash-bug  makes  its  appearance,  I  use 
the  remedy  that  was  once  advertised  at 
one  dollar  as  a  sure  cure  for  the  potato- 
beetle — which  consisted  of  two  blocks  of 
wood.  Place  the  bug  on  one  block,  and 
press  the  other  block  hard  upon  it.  It 
never  fails  to  do  the  work. 


GINSENG 


your  money. 


Book  free,  telling 
how  to  Invest  in 
the  GIlfSENG  in- 
dustry and  doable 
F.  B.  HTLIiS,  Box  60,  Bose  Ulil.  N.  T. 


n  A  D  M  C  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
OnKl^  O  cheapest,  strongest.  6.000  In  44  states. 
Book  for  stamp.   Shswver  Bros.,  BcUefontalne,  Ohio 


1%  A  Ul  I  A  e  ^  kinds  81.  Fan-American  Gold 
UAtlblAO  I^edal.  H.  F.  Bart,  Taunton,  aw,. 


Training  the  Dewberry. — ^To  my 
taste  the  dewberry  is  far  superior  for  the 
table  or  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  than  the 
ordinary  blackberry.  Last  spring  I 
planted  a  few  dozen  plants  of  the  new 
Austin  dewberry  (from  Texas),  and  the 
question  arises  how  to  manage  them  so 
as  to  keep  the  vines  within  bounds.  I 
thought  of  a  trellis  and  close  pruning, 
or  of  staking  the  single  plants.  In  one 
of  the  plant  catalogues  sent  me  this  sea- 
son I  find  it  stated  that  "as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, dewberries  may  be  grown  by  allow- 
ing the  vines  to  grow  in  the  natural  way, 
along  the  row,  removing  all  new  wood 
until  after  blooming-time,  then  allowing 
only  enough  new  vines  to  grow  to  pro- 
vide for  the  next  year's  crop,  and  at  the 
same  time  shade  and  mulch  the  ripening 
fruit."  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  dewberry,  and 
none  in  growing  them  without  support. 
The  plan  may  be  tried,  yet  it  may  prove 
as  unsatisfactory  as  the  plan  of  growing 
pole  Lima  beans  without  poles,  and  by 
keeping  the  vines  cut  back  all  the  time. 
It  did  not  "pan  out"  in  the  trials  I  made, 
and  I  expect  to  use  supports  for  most  of 
my  dewberries,  as  I  always  give  support 
to  my  pole  Limas.  The  Lucretia  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  dewberry.  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  new 
Texas  berry  is  better,  or  as  good,  and 
whether  it  will  prove  suited  to  our 
Northern  climate  and  heavy  loam. 


How  Gardening  and  Poultry  Pay. — 
A  reader  offers  to  pay  me  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  whether  raising  garden 
crops,  together  with  poultry,  can  be  made 
to  pay,  and  how.  The  first  part  of  the 
question  is  easily  answered.  Gardening 
and  poultry,  one  or  both,  within  easy 
reach  of  a  good  market  "can"  be  made 
to  pay.  'Whether  the  inquirer  will  make 
them  pay,  or  whether  by  nature  and 
training  he  is  fitted  to  do  that,  I  am  un- 
able to  state,  and  I  would  not  undertake 
to  furnish  an  answer  even  if  promised 
big  pay  for  it.  I  have  a  neighbor  who 
for  years  has  made  a  good  living  by 
keeping  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
laying  hens — common  dunghill  stock  at 
that,  although  more  or  less  mixed  with 
Leghorn  blood,  and  under  theoretically 
unfavorable  conditions.  He  grows  some 
crops  on  a  few  acres  of  land,  partly  for 
market,  but  mostly  for  his  poultry.  He 
was,  and  is,  doing  well,  and  the  secret  of 
his  success  is  "close  application  to  busi- 
ness." He.  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
does  what  has  to  be  done,  and  uses  good 
judgment  in  all  his  transactions.  Where 
he  succeeds,  however,  five  others  would 
fail.  Our  friend  says:  "I  like  poultry 
and  gardening,  and  am  bound  to  try  it." 
That  is  in  his  favor,  yet  I  cannot  be  ex- 


pected to  urge  him  on  in  his  undertaking, 
and  to  take  upon  my  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outcome.  I  am  very 
much  averse  to  advising  a  young  man 
who  "keeps  stpre  and  makes  it  pay"  to 
change  over  to  farming,  gardening  or 
stock-keeping,  in  all  of  which  things  he 
has  little  experience,  and  must  ri^n  the 
grave  risks  of  a  new  undertaking.  But  if 
he  or  any  other  of  our  readers  will 
"meet  with  some  perplexities,"  write  me, 
and  if  I  have  advice  to  offer,  it  will  be 
given  without  charge  in  these  columns. 


Parsnips. — Just  at  this  time,  with  the 
ground  again  free  from  frost,  but  vegeta- 
tion still  nearly  dormant,  the  vegetable 
of  the  season  is  the  parsnip.  And  how  de- 
licious they  are  when  properly  prepared 
by  a  skilful  cook!  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  good  demand  for  them  in  local 
markets,  and  I  believe  that  they  would 
pay  even  on  a  larger  scale  for  general 
market  and  shipment  to  the  city.  For 
home  use  any  variety  is  suitable.  I 
grow  the  Half  Long  or  Improved  'Half 
Long  on  shallow  soil.  I  also  have  the 
"New  Zimpfer."  Owing  to  conditions 
of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  last 
spring,  the  seed  came  up  rather  scatter- 
ingly,  and  consequently  the  plants  were 
far  apart  in  the  rows.  In  consequence 
they  have  grown  to  such  a  size  that  it  is 
just  about  as  easy  to  dig  a  young  tree 
in  the  nursery  row  as  one  of  these 
parsnips,  especially  the  Zimpfer.  The 
specimens  are  four  inches  and  over 
across  at  the  top,  and  run  down  deeply 
into  the  clay  subsoil,  being  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  and  more  in  length.  In 
short,  they  have  made  magnificent  roots, 
and  cook  as  tender  as  could  be  desired. 
The  Belgian  hares  feast  on  some  of  the 
overgrown  specimens,  some  of  which  are 
cracked.  I  used  to  think  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  sow  parsnip-seed  very  early. 
I  now  prefer  to  sow  it  soon  after  the 
garden  is  first  prepared,  while  the  soil  is 
fresh  and  moist.  It  gives  the  seed  a 
better  chance  to  germinate,  and  the  root 
a  longer  season  to  get  full  size.  Of 
course,  in  a  season  like  that  of  1902,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  all  along  until  fall, 
the  season  is  long  enough  anyway,  and 
mammoth  roots  will  be  the  result.  Early 
sowing  is  the  safer  way  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Use  new  seed  only;  old 
seed  will  not  grow,  and  is  the  cause  of 
most  failures.  If  you  have  roots  of  a 
good  variety  now,  better  plant  one  or 
two  in  the  garden,  and  raise  your  own 
seed  for  next  year,  which  is  easily  done. 


Fruit' Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


TREE-PAINT 

A great  variety  of  washes  have  been 
used  for  preventing  the  female 
beetles  from  laying  their  eggs 
upon  the  trees.  The  following 
is  probably  as  effective  as  any  that 
can  be  safely  used  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  bark.  Dissolve  one  half 
gallon  of  soft  soap  or  five  pounds  of 
whale-oil  soap  in  one  half  gallon  of  hot 
water,  and  add  one  half  pint  of  carbolic 
acid.  When  mixed,  add  five  gallons  of 
warm  water  and  enough  lime  to  make  a 
whitewash  of  about  the  consistency  of 
paint.  Finally,  stir  in  one  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  Paris  green.  Apply  the  wash 
in  April,  before  the  eggs  have  been  de- 
posited on  the  trees,  and  again  in  a  few 
weeks.  All  cracks  and  crevices  must  be 
filled  and  the  bark  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely covered,  a  stiff  brush  being  best 
for  the  work.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  work  has  no  effect  upon  the 
borers  after  they  have  once  entered  the 
tree,  but  is  intended  to  prevent  the  de- 
positing of  eggs,  or  to  kill  newly  hatched 
larvae  before  they  have  entered  the  bark. 


Catalpa-seed.— J.  T.  S.,  Clearfield, 
Iowa.  The  catalpa-seed  which  you  sent 
looks  like  that  of  the  Catalpa  speciosa, 
or  hardy  catalpa,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  it  is.  If  the  tree  has  pods  twelve 
inches  or  more  in  length,  and  bears 
large,  conspicuous  flowers  in  the  spring, 
it  is  the  right  kind  for  you  to  plant. 


Injury  to  Elms.— E.  W.  M.,  Law- 
rence, Kan.  The  injury  to  your  elms 
seems  t©  me  very  much  like  gas-poison- 
ing, but  of  course  if  the  same  trouble 
affects  other  street-trees  away  from  the 


gas-mains,  this  would  be  doubtful.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  experiment  station  at  Man- 
hattan to  this  trouble  with  your  elms,  and 
perhaps  they  can  suggest  some  remedy. 
Anyway,  they  can  run  it  down  better 
than  I  can,  as  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
examine  the  trees  on  the  ground. 


Currant-sprouts. — P.  W.  H.,  Monte- 
ville,  W.  Va.  Currant  cuttings,  or 
sprouts,  as  you  call  them,  will  grow  un- 
der good  soil-conditions  if  they  are  cut 
off  and  stuck  about  eight  inches  in  the 
ground.  It  is  best  to  have  them  made  of 
wood  not  over  two  years  old,  however, 
and  the  cuttings  should  not  be  over  ten 
inches  long.  While  it  is  better  to  put 
the  cuttings  in  the  ground  in  September, 
yet  good  results  will  often  follow  spi'ing- 
planted  cuttings.  You  will  get  quicker 
results^  if  you  will  take  up  some  of  your 
old  bushes,  and  get  some  thrifty  sprouts 
that  are  well  rooted.  This  you  can  do 
by  cutting  up  the  bushes,  and  it  should 
be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked. 


San  Jose  Scale. — S.  A.  L.,  Fords,  N. 
J.  The  twigs  of  the  plum  and  peach  trees 
which  you  sent  are  badly  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale.  This  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  that  we  have,  and  there  is  no  very 
successful  (unless  very  expensive)  way 
of  combating  it  during  the  summer. 
Where  trees  are  badly  infested  it  is  gen- 
erally best  to  burn  them.  Under  some 
conditions  it  may  be  best  to  use  the  lime- 
sulphur-salt  spray  for  winter  use,  or  clear 
kerosene.  In  the  summer  probably  the 
best  material  is  strong  kerosene  emul- 
sion. The  scales,  however,  lie  so  thick 
that  many  applications'  would  have  to  be 
made  to  be  at  all  effectual.  I  v^fould  sug- 
gest that  you  correspond  with  the  ento- 
mologist of  your  experiment  station  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [ 


Rabbit-gnawed  Fruit-trees. — J.  C. 
H.,  Faribault,  Minn.  The  snow  must 
have  been  drifted  around  your  trees,  or 
the  rabbits  could  not  have  reached  to  the 
lower  branches.  Now  that  the  bark  is 
gnawed  off,  the  best  treatment  will  be 
to  cover  the  injured  parts  with  grafting- 
wax  or  with  a  heavy  coat  of  white-lead 
paint.  I  am  surprised  that  the  tree- 
paint  you  bought  did  not  prevent  the 
rabbits  from  causing  this  injury.  A  very 
good  treatment  for  preventing  injury 
from  these  animals  is  to  spray  the  whole 
tree  with  whitewash  or  cement-wash  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  amount  of 
carbolic  acid  and  some  Paris  green. 
There  must  have  been  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  food  for  the  rabbits,  or  they 
would  not  have  attacked  the  trees  that 
were  covered  with  this  tree-paint. 


RosE-BUGS.  —  S.  M.  R.,  Massapeag, 
Conn.  The  rose-bug  is  a  pest  that  is 
not  easily  combated.  Where  they  occur 
in  moderate  numbers,  air-flaked  lime 
dusted  on  the  vines  will  often  serve  to 
protect  them,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
often  better  yet,  as  it  seems  to  be  very 
distasteful  to  them.  Where  they  occur  in 
swarms,  as  they  do  sometimes,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  effectively  protect 
vineyards  or  garden-plants  from  them. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  collect  them 
from  the  vines  by  the  means  of  funnel  or 
umbrella  shaped  collectors  that  can  be 
set  under  the  vines  and  adapted  to  the 
methods  in  cultivation.  When  the  vines 
are  jarred,  these  bugs  drop  readily  to 
the  ground,  and  the  collector  should  be 
so  made  as  to  roll  them  toward  the  cen- 
ter, into  a  trough  or  pail  of  kerosene. 
This  must  be  persisted  in  for  several 
days,  until  the  flight  of  bugs  is  over,  or 
until  the  grapes  have  set,  for  after  the 
grapes  have  set  they  are  rarely  eaten. 
With  most  of  our  varieties  of  grapes 
the  bunches  may  be  bagged  when  in 
flower  without  injuring  them,  and  this 
practice  will  of  course  protect  from  the 
bugs.  In  France  they  have  small  wire 
bags  which  they  put  over  the  bunches 
for  protection  against  insects,  and  also 
to  some  extent  from  rot.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  have  this  pest  in  great  swarms, 
and  a  period  of  abnormal  increase  is 
often  followed  by  a  period  of  decrease. 
In  light  land  the  larva  feed  on  the  roots 
of  various  plants,  but  principally  on  the 
roots  of  grass.  In  the  spring  they  com- 
mence their  changes,  and  by  plowing 
the  land  at  this  time  a  large  proportion 
of  them  can  be  destroyed.  Some  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  in  periods  when  the 
bugs  are  very  numerous  will  be  helpful. 
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In  the  Field 


PORT  SUNLIGHT 

[continued  from  page  i] 

and  a  quoiting-ground,  the  whole  cover- 
ing one  and  one  half  acres.  As  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  the  rule  at  Port  Sunlight,  it 
is  possible  for  the  men  to  spend  many 
hours  in  these  health-giving  recreations 
— hours  which  formerly  were  spent  in 
saloons,  to  their  physical  ,  and  financial 
undoing. 

So  rapidly  has  the  Port  Sunlight  in- 
dustry grbwn  that  there  are  not  at  pres- 
ent enough  homes  in  the  village  for  all 
the  employees.  Mr.  Lever,  however, 
looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  outside 
workmen  as  well  as  that  of  the  resident. 
Instead  of  permitting  these  men  to  eat 
their  cold  luncheon  in  a  corner,  he  has 
thrown  open  for  their  use  Gladstone 
Hall,  where  expert  cooks  heat  their  food 
free  of  charge,  and  prepare  tempting  and 
nourishing  dishes  at  cost.  Gladstone 
Hall  is  in  reality  the  village  amusement- 
hall.  It  contains  a  complete  stage,  with 
footlights,  stage,,  curtains,  etc.,  where 
high-class  concerts  are  given  by  outside 
talent,  and  amateur  entertainments  by 
the  employees  during  the  winter  months. 

Port  Sunlight  is  not  only  a  complete 
success  from  a  sociological  and  human- 
itarian point  of  view,  but  "it  pays"  finan- 
cially. Under  the  improved  conditions 
the  people  are  stronger,  and  naturally  do 
a  considerable  per  cent  more  work  daily 
than  they  could  do  in  a  crowded  city. 


ALFALFA 

A  reader  in  western  Pennsylvania 
writes  me  thus:  "Our  grass  and  clover 
seeding  in  our  wheat-stubble  was  entirely 
burned  out,  and  we  have  no  prospect  of 
a  hay  crop.  Can  I  sow  alfalfa  this  spring 
and  secure  a  crop  this  year?" 

This  correspondent  is  not  the  only  one 
to  suppose  that  the  good  returns  claimed 
for  alfalfa  are  gotten  quickly.  So  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  this  val- 
uable plant  that  truthfulness  has  not  al- 
ways tempered  statement.  I  am  not 
trying  to  discount  the  virtues  of  a  great 
plant,  but  merely  sounding  a  caution 
against  too  great  expectations.  There 
are  places  where  alfalfa  does  not  respond 
to  the  same  treatment  that  is  found  suc- 
cessful in  other  sections. 

Our  correspondent  cannot  expect  hay 
from  alfalfa  sown  this  spring  until  the 
summer  of  1904,  but  I  would  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  sow  an  experimental 
plot.  Select  land  well  drained  and  as 
free  from  weed-seed  as  possible.  Plow 
down  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and 
give  the  land  thorough  tillage.  As  part 
of  the  tillage,  drill  in  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  good  commercial  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  Cultivate  the  land  shallow  once 
a  week  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
at  which  time  sow  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  covering  with  weeder 
or  light  harrow.  If  your  land  is  acid,  or 
lime  does  good  on  your  soil,  apply  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Keep  weeds 
and  alfalfa  clipped  the  first  summer,  not 
allowing  the  alfalfa  to  grow  higher  than 
about  six  inches. 

If  the  first  trial  is  not  a  success,  try 
to  think  of  some  improvement,  and  make 
another  trial.  Such  a  good  thing  is  worth 
trying  for  several  times. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


HONEY  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Those  who  know  how  wholesome  honey 
is,  and  how  the  children  love  the  honey 
dripping  from  the  comb,  and  how  much 
better  it  is  than  so  much  adulterated 
candy  and  syrups  (even  the  cane-sugar 
candy  is  accused  of  causing  serious  kid- 
ney trouble),  should  take  more  interest 
in  the  bees,  and  find  a  way  to  supply  the 
table  with  honey. 

Almost  any  one  can  keep  a  few  stands 
of  bees,  and  by  working  them  on  the  non- 
swarming  plan  get  a  quantity  of  honey 
ranging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
from  each  colony  of  properly  managed 
bees.  The  management  should  require 
only  a  few  minutes  now  and  then.  There 
are  few  things  on  a  farm  so  profitable  as 
a  few  good  colonies  when  we  figure  what 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  honey  will 
save  in  the  molasses  and  preserve  bills, 
and  also  doctors'  bills.  A  sufficient 
honey-supply  can  be  had  at  the  cost  of 


a  few  dollars  at  the  start,  a  well-painted 
hive  will  last  a  lifeti?ne,  and  little  or  no 
expense  is  necessary  in  running  colonies. 

We  must  learn  to  direct  the  energy  of 
other  forces  to  our  advantage  if  we  wish 
to  be  scientific  and  successful  farmers. 
Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  more  charm- 
ing to  the  little  ones  than  to  watch  the 
bees  at  work  on  the  blossoms,  and  to  see 
them  coming  and  going  from  their  busy 
home.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  them,  too 
— a  lesson  from  Nature. 

Albert  D.  Warner. 


MOLES 

About  ten  years  ago  I  had  a  beautiful 
lawn,  and  it  was  literally  cut  up  by  moles. 
I  ofYered  fifty  dollars  to  any  man  who 
would  make  a  trap  that  would  catch  them. 
Not  getting  any  relief,  I  had  a  blacksmith 
make  a  small  grub-hoe,  or  mattock.  I 
would  look  over  my  lawn,  and  see  where 
their  work  was  freshest,  and  then  watch 
for  them  to  begin  again.  After  waiting 
a  short  time  I  would  see  the  earth  rising 
up  in  a  ridge,  when  I  would  take  my 
grub-hoe,  and  get  immediately  in  front 
of  the  mole  with  my  face  toward  him  and 
my  hoe  raised,  and  the  instant  he  would 
bunch  up  the  ground  I  would  strike  about 
four  inches  behind  him  and  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  bear  down,  then  pull  toward 
me,  and  pull  out  a  mole  every  time.  I 
never  missed  one  during  the  summer. 

Moles  have  good  ears,  and  when  you 
start  with  your  hoe,  go  on  tiptoe,  or  you 
may  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  them 
to  begin  work  again.  I  would  generally 
push  down  with  my  foot  the  ground  where 
they  worked  last  for  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  then  watch  that,  for  they  always  go 
in  the  same  runway,  and  will  bunch  it  up 
again.  That  will  be  a  guide  for  you. 
Be  sure  that  you  are  square  in  front  of 
them  when  you  strike.    C.  G.  Johnson. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PASTURE 

Quite  as  interesting  and  as  important 
a  question  as  any  with  which  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  to  deal  is  that  relat- 
ing to  the  pasture-land  of  our  farms. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  same 
fields  have  been  used  as  pastures  almost 
from  the  time  the  land  was  cleared.  All 
the  years  since,  these  fields  have  been 
tramped  over,  cropped  closely  by  the 
hundreds  of  cattle  which  have  grazed  on 
them,  and  been  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant wear  and  tear  of  rain,  snow  and 
frosts.  The  result  is  that  there  are  wide 
territories  of  pasture-land  all  over  the 
Union  which  afYord  very  little  in  the  way 
of  profitable  feed. 

The  problem  is.  How  can  we  get  good 
pastures  out  of  these  ,now  waste  acres? 
I  have  had  good  success  by  following 
this  plan:  First  clear  the  land  of  all 
brush  and  weeds  by  mowing  repeatedly, 
then  plow  thoroughly,  taking  of¥  one  or 
two  crops,  say  corn  followed  by  oats, 
with  the  oats  seeded  heavily.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  possible  to  waste  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  grass-seed  if  one  is 
not  careful.  Try  hard  to  get  the  best 
possible  seed.  Do  not  think  that  be- 
cause the  land  is  to  be  turned  back  into 
pasture  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what 
we  sow.  Timothy  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  seed.  Then,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality, mix  with  it  Kentucky  blue-grass, 
white  clover,  orchard-grass  or  redtop. 
Keep  the  cattle  off  until  the  land  has 
secured  a  thick,  even  turf.  It  will  not 
do  to  pasture  such  land  before  that.  I 
believe  this  method  will  give  uniform, 
good  results.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


$400.00  FOR  QUICK  WORK 

In  the  $5,000.00  Immigration  Contest 
on  page  23  of  this  paper,  $400.00  is  offered 
for  quick  work.  If  the  estimate  which 
secures  the  $2,500.00  first  cash  prize  is 
made  during  the  month  of  April,  $400.00 
will  be  added,  so  that  the  first  cash  prize 
will  be  $2, goo. 00  instead  of  $2,500.00.' 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting, 
and  $400.00  to  be  lost  if  you  wait  till  the 
last  minute,  so  send  in  your  estimate 
without  delay.  This  contest  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  fairest  possible  manner. 
You  pay  50  cents,  the  regular  subscription 
price  of  the  paper,  and  get  the  estimate 
free. 
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Hand= Forged 

Pruning=Knife 

(Illustration  Is  exact  size  of  knife) 

This  blade  is  hand-forged  from  the  very  best  cutlery- 
steel,  thus  obtaining  a  toughness  otherwise  impossible. 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned  there  is  no  better  pruning- 
knife  made.  It  has  cocobolo  handles  and  is  shaped 
just  right  to  suit  the  hand. 

Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented,  first°class  quality 
and  free  from  defects.  Any  knife  not  fulfilline  tliis 
guarantee  can  be  returned  and  ttie  money  paid  for 
it  will  be  immediately  refunded. 


75  Cents 


We  will  send  this  Knife,  and  tlie 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raise?'  may  have  eitJier  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  sub= 
scriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Postage  paid  by  us.  Order  as  Premium  No.  322 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Repeating  Air-Rifle  Free 

SHOOTS  300  TIMES  WITH  ONE  LOADING 


A  TRUE  SHOOTER 


THE  IDEAL  GUN  FOR  BOYS 


Boys  have  use  for  it  every  minute— hunting  in  the  woods,  shooting  at  targets,  drilling  as  soldiers,  and 
hundreds  of  uses  that  only  boys  know  about. 

Harmless,  strong,  durable,  shoots  accurately,  and  cultivates  trueness  of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 

It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction.  Any  child  can  operate  it  and  become  an  expert  marksman  with 
little  practice. 

It  gives  the  boy  healthful  pleasure,  and  lots  of  it  for  the  money. 
This  rifle  uses  no  powder— just  air.   Tliere  is  no  smoke,  no  noise. 

Air  is  plentiful,  and  shot  costs  but  10  cents  for  1,000,  while  darts  can  be  shot  over  and  over  again. 
Harmless,  and  lasting  for  years— no  wonder  every  boy  should  want  an  air-rifle. 

Expert  workufanslup  and  accurate  machinery  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an  air -rifle  of  which 
all  parts  are  interchangeable.  < 

These  air-rifles  are  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights,  and  so  strongly  made  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 

Send  u§  your  name  and  addre^a  on  a  postal-card  to-day.  and  tell  us 
you  want  to  get  the  air-rifle.   We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book 
containing  eight  coupons,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months' 
subscription  to  one  of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America, 
will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper  so  you  can  judge  of  its  meiit  for  yourself. 
You  sell  these  coupons  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  20  cents  each.   They  will  gladly  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  six  months  for  20  cents.   When  the  coupons  are  sold,  you  send  the 
g!l.60  to  us,  and  we  will  forward  the  rifle.   If  you  don't  want  a  rifle,  perhaps  you  know  of  some  boy  or  girl  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  rifle.   If  so,  send  us  their  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  a  receipt-book  by  return 
mail.   Hundreds  have  earned  rifles  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  in  one  day*e  time.    Write  to-day. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Ariston  Silver=Polish 

A  PREPARATION  SCIENTIFICALLY  PREPARED  FOR  CLEAN- 
ING AND  POLISHING  GOLD,  SILVER,  GLASS.  MARBLE,  ETC. 

Warranted  Chemically  Pure 

This  polish  is  absolutely  free  from  mercury,  acid,  ammonia  or  grit,  and  will 
not  injure  or  mark  the  most  delicate  surface.  It  is  the  only  preparation  which 
will  clean  and  polish  silverware  perfectly  at  the  same  time.  Each  package  con- 
tains one  fourth  of  a  pound,  which  makes  one  quart  of  polish.  It  costs  only  one 
half  as  much,  and  will  clean  and  polish  from  two  to  four  times  more,  and  do  it 
easier  and  quicker  and  better,  than  any  other  material  sold  for  silver-polish. 

Free  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or, 

« 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year 
and  one  box  of  Ariston  Silver-Polish  for  only  .  . 

Address  FARIV1  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


40  cents 


Order 
No.  414. 


NOT  A  MAN  OR  BOY  BUT  WILL  TAKE  PRIDE 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THIS 

High=firade  Pocket=Knife 

The  blades  are  of  the  very  best  cutlery-steel,  tempered 
by  experts,  ground  to  a  keen  edge  and  then  highly  polished. 
The  knife  is  brass-lined  and  hand-forged.    Buffalo-horn  handle, 
and  German-silver  bolster  and  shield.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
this  splendid  Knife  for  only  80  Cents. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Knife  FREE  to  any  one  sending  FOUR 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,    in  this  case 
the  subscribers  can  ac- 
cept any  of  the  offers  in 
this  paper  incUiding  the 
Fakm  and  Fireside. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Illustration  Exact 
Size 


(Dl  nilflilf^  IIAnC  raAl#  By  the  use  of  Wonder 
rLUfVlfIb  MADt  cASY 
plow,  wood  or  steel.  Regulates  depth  and  width  of  furrow,  saves  draft  on 
horses,  enables  a  boy  to  plow  in  hardest  soil  and  do  a  man's  work.  Plowmen 
need  not  hold  plow  bandies.  Greatest  labor  saver  on  the  farm.  Fast  seller 
everywhere.  Sold  on  guarantee  of  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Big  money  for  workers.  No  charge  for  exclusive 
territory.  ■  WONDER  PLOW  CO.,  102  Factory  Street,  St.  Clair.  Mich, 
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THE 


SHARPIES 

Tubular  Dairy 

SEPARATOR 


Here  is  a  sunple  of  the  kind  of  letters 
we  get  every  day: 

"Have  often  heard  of 
the  Sharpies  Tubular  Sepa- 
rator,but  never  investigated 
it  until  now,  I  thought  all 
separators  more  or  less 
alike  until  1  tried  your 
Tubular.  I  have  used  other 
separators,  but  never  knew 
what  a  separator  could  be 
or  should  be,  until  I  got 
this.  No  fet  left  in  the 
skim-milk — half  the  labor 
to  turn  it — one-tenth  the 
number  of  parts  to  clean. 
The  talk  of  others  misled 
me  to  my  own  loss,  bu  t  now  I  know  better." 

Every  dairy  farmer  can  have  a  free 
trial  of  the  Sharpies  Tubular  and  de- 
cide in  accordance  with  his  own  judg- 
ment—not  talk.  Catalog  No.U2  free. 

SHARPIES  CO..      P.  M.  SHARPIES, 
Chicago,  Ills.      West  Cluster,  Pl 


Let  us  put  your  name  on  the  free  list  of  the 
"SEPARATOR"— a  good  paper  for 
dairymen  and  ^rmers. 


Farm  'Wagoii  only  $21.95 
In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  "Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  m.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-iuch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  §21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  m., 
who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


You  can  cure  Bone  Spavin,  Bog  or  Blood 
Sparin,  RingboDe.  Carb,  Splint  or  any 
blemish  hard  or  soft,  Fistala,  Poll  Evil, 
Sweeny  or  Knee-Sprnng,  also  Lnmp  Jaw 
incattle.  with  very  little  trouble  or  coat. 
Oar  two  booklets  tell  yon  how  and  prove 
that  yon  can  do  it,  and  we  will  goarantee 
yon  succesB  in  every  case.  Over  140,000 
farmers  and  stockmen  are  doing  it  our 
way.  If  you  have  a  case  to  care  write  UB 
and  we  will  Bend  yon  the  hooks  free. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists. 
2S4  Union  Stock  Yards,  Oblcaco,!!!. 


$1,35  MILK  CAN 

For  $1.35  we  sell  the  genuine  Wis- 
consin pattern  eight-gallon  Milk 
Can.  One  of  the  most  popular  cans 
for  creamery,  dairy  and  general 
wagon  use.  Made  for  us  under  con- 
tract by  the  best  milk  can  maker  in 
America.  Made  from  high  grade 
heavy  tin  plate,  extra  well  soldered, 
heavj  breast andbottomhoops,  seamless 
neckand cover.  ATera^ewelght,lolbs« 

nilR  flFFFR  Say  how  many  cans 
uun  vrrcn  ^^^^ 

ad.  out  and  send  to  ns,  enclose  our 
price  at  the  rate  o£  tl.35  per  can  and 
we  will  send  you  the  cans  by  freight. 

  It  you  do  not  find  them  perfectly 

satisfactory,  the  greatest  value  ever  offered,  very  much 
lewer  In  price  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere,  you  can  return 
at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Freight 
will  average  on  six  cans  about  76  cents  for  each  600  miles. 
For  prices  on  otherklndsand  grades,  best  patterns  made, 
write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Dairy  Supplies.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


"ASilo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  it  Keeps." 

BEST  BREEDERS 

USE 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS, 

Dairy  Goods,  Com  Planters, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Machinery.  Ail  Catalogs  Free. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND  VT. 


To  Owners  of  Qasollne  Engioes, 
Automobiles,  Lauacbes,  Etc. 

"'Auto=Sparker 

dees  away  entirely  with  &U  starting 
and  nmning  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  Vo  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
gine now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar- 
anteed; %\-rite  for  descriptive  catalog. 

MOTSINaER  DEVICE  MFQ.  CO. 
24  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Indiana 


WEBER  JR.  CASOLINE  ENGINES 

develop  borae  power  and  fl  2^2 
you'll  be  amazed  atthegreat 
service  at  littlecost.  Simple, 
safe,  easy  to  operate,  long 
asting.  Anybody  can  run 
them.  Tou  need  one  iOT  a 
score  of  duties.  All  sizes  up 
to  300  Horae  Power.  Write 

for  FREE  catalogue.   

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline  Cngine  Co. 
Box  166.  IgLansas  City>  Mo, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  FARM-HORSES 

WHICH  is  the  most  desirable,  light 
or  heavy  farm-teams?  This  is 
a  question  that  interests  every 
farmer  when  first  equipping 
his  farm  and  when  replacing  his  teams. 
There  are  a  number  of  quite  plausible 
arguments  in  favor  of  both  the  light  and 
heavy  breeds.  Among  the  important 
points  to  be  considered  are  the  nature 
and  surface  of  the  soil  to  be  worked, 
the  kinds  and  extent  of  crops  grown, 
which  will  govern  the  kinds  of  machinery 
needed,  and  lastly,  and  quite  as  impor- 
tant, the  dispositions  and  training  of  the 
men  who  will  handle  the  horses. 

On  stiff,  heavy  soils,  and  likewise  on 
hilly  farms  where  considerable  areas  are 
annually  tilled,  the  horse-labor  requires 
weight  to  increase  the  momentum.  In 
such  cases  the  heavy  horse  acts  as  a  bal- 
ance-wheel on  machinerj',  keeping  the 
load  moving  when  an  obstruction  or  in- 
equality is  encountered.  The  light-weight 
team  must  furnish  the  needful  power 
largely  by  nerve  and  muscular  force, 
which  in  a  short,  severe  pull  is  easily  and 
willingly  supplied;  but  where  long-con- 
tinued, straining  effort  is  required,  energy 
and  flesh  are  alike  rapidly  exhausted  if 
the  momentum  of  weight  is  lacking. 

In  opposition  to  the  evident  advantage 
of  the  heavy  team's  additional  weight  are 
the  greater  quickness  and  handiness  of 
the  lighter  animals  for  many  purposes. 

The  question  with  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers resolves  itself  to  whether  it  is  better 
and  more  economical  to  keep  three  light- 
weight horses  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  each 
to  do  the  heavy  work  that  one  pair  of 
heavy  draft-horses  can  do  unaided.  The 
writer's  experience  and  observation  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  three-horse  combi- 
nation is  much  to  be  preferred  on  the 
average  farms  of  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  three  light  horses  hitched 
abreast  to  plow,  harrow,  farm,  truck  or 
marketing-wagon  will  furnish  more  and 
longer  staying-power  than  their  heavier 
framed  and  footed  draft  relatives. 

On  rough,  soft  and  hilly  ground  the 
lighter  animal  has  much  less  weight  of 
feet  and  limbs  to  move  and  a  better 
quality  of  bone  and  sinew  with  which  to 
do  the  work.  Also,  in  up-and-down-hill 
work  the  heavy  team  has  but  eight  limbs 
among  which  to  distribute  the  strain,  in- 
stead of  the  twelve  limbs  of  the  lighter 
team.  Again,  much  of  the  farmer's  work 
at  times  requires  rush,  which  the  lighter 
animals  will  be  able  to  withstand  without 
injury  if  the  third  horse  is  added  to  fur- 
nish the  weight  possessed  by  the  draft 
breeds. 

When  light  and  slower  work  is  in 
progress,  the  third  horse  is  often  almost 
invaluable  for  the  road  and  innumerable 
odd  jobs.  The  farmer  is  thus  enabled  to 
keep  "something  doing"  when  otherwise 
needed  work  must  suffer  neglect  or  be 
abandoned. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  given  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  horse-flesh  has  been 
found  to  vary  but  little  whether  figured 
upon  an  eight  or  twelve  feet  basis.  The 
three-horse  team  will  require  rather  more 
roughage  when  idle,  but  will  furnish  a 
given  amount  of  power  at  less  food- 
expense  when  employed  at  rush  work. 

The  quality  of  the  light-weight  animals 
is  much  more  variable  than  that  of  the 
draft  breeds.  An  inferior  or  "dead-head" 
light-weight  horse  is  almost  worthless, 
and  is  dear  at  any  price.  The  draft-an- 
imals are  much  more  even  in  temper- 
ament and  more  reliable  as  workers, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  employ  help 
that  would  be  unsafe  and  useless  for 
handling  the  higher-mettled  lighter  ones. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe. 


HOW  MANY  COWS  TO  THE  ACRE? 

How  many  cows  to  the  acre  are  you 
able  to  keep  on  your  farm?  The  state- 
ment is  made  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  in  1900 
there  were  in  this  country  28,722,927  cows. 
According  to  the  latest  report  of  appro- 
priated lands  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  now  637,339,422  acres  owned  or 
occupied.  A  little  figuring  shows  us  that 
this  gives  us  only  one  cow  to  about  twen- 
ty-three acres  of  land.    It  is  not  to  be 


concluded,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  maintain,  and  may  not  maintain, 
mor  cows  than  that  to  the  acre,  but  the 
fact  stands  that  we  do  not. 

Another  striking  statement  has  just 
been  published  by  the  government,  and 
that  is  that  at  present  not  more  than  one 
cow  can  be  kept  on  twenty  acres  on  the 
arid  plains  of  the  West,  while  after  irri- 
gation ten  cows  may  be  maintained  on 
the  same  number  of  acres. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  suppose 
we  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  required  on  our  own  farms  to  keep 
a  single  cow.  I  have  done  this  roughly 
in  my  own  neighborhood,  which  happens 
to  be  in  a  section  principally  devoted  to 
dairying,  and  I  find  that  we  are  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  keeping  more  than  one 
cow  to  about  fifteen  acres.  Now  and 
then  a  man  who  has  a  silo  does  better 
than  this,  but  taking  it  on  the  average, 
fifteen  acres  is  needed  to  keep  one  cow. 
This  means  that  on  the  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  six  or  seven  cows  are  kept. 
These  are  cold  figures,  and  highly  sug- 
gestive. Can  it  be  possible  that  we  are 
living  so  far  below  our  opportunities? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  farms  are 
deteriorating  in  value?  We  should  be 
keeping  all  the  stock  our  farms  will  sup- 
port. Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect 
to  keep  up  their  fertility.  Nothing  in  the 
world  will  enable  us  to  do  this  like  stock. 
We  have  tried  commercial  fertilizer,  we 
have  tried  plowing  under  clover  and 
other  green  crops,  and  worse  than  all, 
we  have  been  going  on  year  after  year 
without  using  any  fertilizer  whatever, 
drawing  from  our  reserve  and  leaving 
the  future  to  look  out  for  itself. 

The  day  is  coming  when  we  must  look 
this  problem  squarely  in  the  face.  Land 
is  rapidly  being  appropriated  in  this 
country.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
point  where  there  is  no  longer  any  of  the 
public  domain  to  be  had,  the  higher  in 
price  land  will  become  and  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means  to  secure  a  farm.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  open  range-land  which 
now  sells  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  will  com- 
mand fifty  dollars  an  acre  under  irriga- 
tion. We  are  being  thrown  back  more 
and  more  upon  our  own  old  farms,  and 
we  must  make  them  better  some  way. 
How  can  we  do  this  better  than  by  keep- 
ing more  stock? 

But  our  farms  are  too  poor  now  to 
furnish  hay  and  grain  for  the  stock  we 
have?  That  is  just  the  reason  why  we 
should  put  every  effort  into  keeping 
more  stock.  The  '  man  who  keeps  five 
cows  ought  to  keep  ten,  and  can  if  he 
prepares  to  do  it.  And  with  every  added 
cow  he  will  by  so  much  increase  the  value 
of  his  farm.  It  is  a  momentous  problem 
with  a  great  many  of  us  how  we  may 
make  our  farms  worth  more.  It  seems 
to  me  that  just  here  is  the  secret:  '  Keep 
more  cows.  E.  L.  Vincent, 


COW-CATCHERS 

I  say  to  my  calf,  "Not  what  your  mother 
did,  nor  her  mother  did,  nor  yet  what 
all  or  any  of  the  mothers  did,  in  the  an- 
cestry of  your  sire  shall  determine  your 
right  to  remain  in  my  herd.  You  must 
measure  up  for  yourself.  You  have  the 
obligation  of  nobility  on  you,  and  I  ex- 
pect you  to  meet  it.  I  believe  the  safest 
guide  for  breeders  is  the  pedigree  of 
ancestors,  but  your  excellent  pedigree  is 
only  a  preestablished  influence  in  your 
favor,  and  shall  be  no  extenuation  of  any 
shortcomings  you  may  develop." 


If  she  fails,  how  soon  do  I  make  her 
go?  Not  too  soon.  I  use  my  judgment 
somewhat,  and  if  she  appears  to  merit 
another  trial  I  wait  for  her  second  calf. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  soon 
in  her  life  a  heifer  should  be  bred.  The 
distinctive,  specialized  dairy-breeds  may 
be  bred  earlier  than  the  larger  strains. 
Some  heifers  at  sixteen  months  are  as 
fully  developed  as  others  at  twenty-four. 
Therefore  the  experienced  breeder  will 
breed  according  to  development 


The  dairy-heifer's  tendencies  are  toward 
motherhood  and  dairy-work.  This  incli- 
nation in  the  heifer  is  an  inherited  one, 
established  in  her  ancestors. 


Announcement 


We  have  obtained  the  Court's  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  hdve  been  Infring- 
ing our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  "The  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed." 
The  JanesTille  Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  llachine  Co.  are  the  only  flrmslicensed  to 
nse  a,  fiat  toolh  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  usersof  all  other  mates.  So 
admirably  have  the  60,000  "HaUock"  Weeders  done 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designedLthat  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However 
by  the  various  Courts'  decisions,  these  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  other  shapes ;  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  '-HaUock"  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained, it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringing 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 
HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  830  York,  Pa. 


Standard  No.  50 

Pivot  Axle  Gulfivafor 

plvoM  ak*T*  hub  close  to  wheel  and  makes  in- 
stant rtiponse  to  foot  lever.  No  other  machine 
with  BO  many  valuable  and  exclusive  features. 
Parallel  gangs,  opea  or  closed.  Practical  ad- 
.  justment  of  shovels  and  for  width  of  rows,  its 

j  itren^,  light  'weight,  sulUbUlty  to  uiy  Idcd  of  crop  ftr«  bui 
■  enggestionfl.   For  tale  by  dealers.   Writ*  u»  for  free  circulars. 

.THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Dtpi.  C,  UTICA,  H.Y. 


DAISYf"^""* 


Planter 


A  single  row  corn  planter,  made  with  or  without 
fertiliser  attachment.  Has  either  double  or  concave 
single  wheel .  Has  4=  rings  or  dropping  dies.  Dropping 
and  fertilizer  feed  reflated  by  link  chain  belt.  5  chain  wheels 
for  dr^plnff  com.  Drops  1  grain  from  H  to  19iEchesor2gTains 
from  22  to  33  inches  apart.  Seztra  feed  wheels  for  fertilizer  at- 
tachment drills  20  to  525  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre.  Grormd  wheel  In 
frOQtcan  be  raised  or  lowered  for  deep  or  shallow  planting 
Extra  rings  caabe  flopplied  for  dropping  or  driUingjeaSjbeanaj 
eaBllaceeom,  etc  Write  for  Catalogue  K 

HENCH  A  DROMGOLP,  York,  Pa. 


"Just  as  good" 

is  what  the  dealer  hides  behind 
when  be  does  not  have  what  you 
want.  Don't  be  deceived.  Noth- 
ing is  just  as  good  as  the 

Kraos^tCDlMor 

A  perfect  hillside  worker.  Di- 
rection and  action  controlled  en- 
tirely and  perfectly  by  the  foot 
levers.  Works  equally  well  on 
the  level.  High  wheels,  light 
draft,  perfect  balance.  Adjustable  in  width.  Convenient 
levers  controlling  depth,  etc.  Center  lever  spreads  or  closes 
the  gangs.  Pin,  spring  hoe  or  spring  tooth.  Simplest  and 
easiest-working  cultivator  made.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  write  ns.  jhe  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  H,  Akron,  Ohio 


niDC?  HEAVES, COUQH, 
VUtvC  DISTEMPER, 

and  troubles  that  cause  heaves. 
Have  been  sold  on  guarantee  over 
15  years  in  this  country.  Ask  Drag- 
gist  or  dealer  to  order.  Price  at 
stores  50c.,  by  mail  60c.  Write  how 
many  bead  of  stock  you  have.  We 
mail  you  our  68-page  book  FK£E. 

fKCSSUH  STOCK  fOOD  &  B£U£I)Y  CO. 
St  Paul,  Minn 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Send  ns  your  lunber  bill  tor  our  estimate,  and 
we  will  make  you  prices  dellTered  free  of  all 
charees  at  your  shipping  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGUE  OF  MTERIAL 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

rM-AMERICAN.  DEPARTMENT  34,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM   FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOIiESAl,!:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  *  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,       239  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


NO  HUMBUG-iTi'^'nl. 

Swiss  V,  Stock  M&rker  uid  CalfDehorner.  Stops  BWiDC 
from  rooticg.  M&kc8  43  differect  e&r  marks.  £xtr«cU 
Homfl.  Price  11-60.  Sendjl  for  triaL  If  itsuits.eend b»l- 
sao«.  F»t'd  IdAj  6, 1901.  Hog  and  Cidf  Holder  oal;  TSo. 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELP,  IOWA. 


kBUY  THE  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER 
TILE  DITCHER 

» Handy  Farm  Wagon  ft 
JCORN  HARVESTER 
I  Cat.  each  free.  H.  L. 
'  Bennett,  Westerville.O. 


A  RnDXiniM  Retention  of  Placenta 
/-VDUK  1  IWl>  and  Failure  to  Breed 
Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  is  a  positive  ctire  for 
these  diseases.   Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  KELIiOGG  CO.,  St.  faul,  Minn. 


rream 

tha  dftlrv  Knd  creunAn 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  th8  dAlry  ud  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Phlladelphta. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


My  plan  is  to  keep  the  calf  and  heifer 
growing  by  good  ffeeding.  Breed  when 
big  enough,  and  feed  to  capacity  of  heifer. 


Discouraging  early  breeding  is  often 
encouraging  the  animals  to  grow  to  beef 
and  to  become  shy  breeders. 


A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  dairy- 
breeds  is  motherhood,  and  pregnancy 
seems  the  normal  condition  of  the  good 
milker,  the  true  dual-purpose  animal. 


It  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  must 
be  true  that  the  bull  is  half  the  herd. 
He  should  therefore  be  good  enough  to 
merit  this  extensive  distinction.  He  is 
not  equal  to  half  the  herd  in  requiring 
half  the  feed  or  half  the  care  given  the 
whole  herd,  but  he  is  entitled  to  more 
than  half  the  feed  and  care  given  other 
individuals,  and  this  half  is  quite  as  much 
as  he  sometimes  gets. 


we  like  to  see,  but  I  have  never  found 
these  infallible  guides  in  making  predic- 
tions of  the  mature  animal's  usefulness." 

"Then  you  are  never  sure?" 

"No;  I  am  not  so  smart." 

"Well,  I  am  breeding  a  strain  of  an- 
imals that  when  my  cow  gives  Lirth  to  a 
calf  I  do  not  care  whether  it  will  be  a 
good  dairy-animal  or  not,  for  while  I 
give  the  female  every  chance  and  encour- 
agement to  make  a  great  milker,  she  will 
make  me  a  great  beef  if  she  lacks  in  the 
milking." 

"Very  ingenious,"  I  said;  "but  your 
work  at  breeding  is  not  even  up  to  the 
■  standard  of  Jacob's." 

There  appears  to  be  so  many  people 
dairying  who  are  in  it  only  experimen- 
tally, and  not  in  the  whole-hearted  way 
so  necessary  to  good  results,  not  only  in 
dairying,  but  in  everything  worth  win- 
ning. Success  is  a  jealous  jade,  and  de- 
mands the  wooer's  whole  heart. 


He  cannot  be  fed  too  judiciously,  nor 
watched  and  handled  too  carefully.  After 
two  years  of  age  he  is  always  an  object 
of  suspicion.  He  is  never  given  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt.  He  is  always  con- 
sidered a  gun  that  is  loaded. 


The  common,  every-day  name  for  mi- 
crobes, bacteria,  and  the  other  unpro- 
nounceable names  used  in  connection  with 
contaminated  milk,  is  just  simply  "dirt." 


These  people  are  of  the  class  who  ex- 
pect to  find  dairying  profitable  because 
some  one  else  has  found'  it  so.  If  it 
should  not  be  so,  then  it  will  be  dropped; 
and  for  fear  it  will  be  unprofitable,  cpws 
that  will  make  beef  if  they  do  not  make 
milk  at  a  profit  are  provided  for  the  dairy. 


The  cow  is  not  naturally  a  filthy  animal, 
and  we  have  no  method^ of  telling  how 
filth  and  neglect  disgust  her.  There  are 
two  records  of  it,  however — the  unfilled 
milk-pail  and  the  cow's  unprofitableness. 


Beef-making  is  a  business  separate  and 
distinct  from  dairying,  and  the  man  who 
hopes  to  reach  the  best  profit  in  making 
beef  will  reap  disappointment  if  he  shall 
expect  to  carry  on  his  business  with  half- 
dairy  animals  just  as  surely  as  will  the 
man  who  expects  to  make  dairying  prof- 
itable with  half-beef  animals. 


A  real  good  dairy-cow  will  have  a  long 
space  from  the  hip-bone  to  the  rib,  and 
there  will  be  room  for  three  fingers  from 
that  rib  to  the  next  one. 


In  the  hands  of  the  right  man  the  right 
kind  of  a  dairy  will  make  more  money 
with  butter  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  than 
can  be  made  from  beef  at  eight  cents. 


A  well-opened  nostril  denotes  good, 
strong  breathing;  a  strong  jaw,  ability 
to  masticate  plenty  of  food,  and  a  big 
belly,  a  place  to  take  care  of  it. 


There  is  probably  no  market  quite  so 
good  for  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the 
corn  crop  as  feeding  it  to  good  cows.  If 
the  cow  is  not  a  good  one  she  should  have 
enough  corn  to  fatten  her  for  the  butcher. 


BABY  BEEF 


The  most  scientific  meaning  of  a  bal- 
anced ration  is  that  by  its  use  all  the 
needs  and  functions  of  the  animal  are 
supplied,  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
conservation  of  physical  energy  in  the 
digestion  of  the  ration. 


The  second  profit  from  a  good  dairy  is 
in  the  manure  that  makes  more  cows  and 
corn  and  clover  possible. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
cow  makes  milk  directly  from  protein,  as 
many  misinformed  teachers  say  she  does, 
for  the  making  of  milk  is  her  .  work  as 
much  as  hauling  a  load  is  the  horse's 
work,  and  in  making  milk  carbohydrates 
and  fat  are  as  necessary  as  protein. 


Those  who  believe  there  is  nothing  to 
rely  on  in  pedigree  animals,  and  that  the 
old  brindle  scrub  is  often  as  good  as  the 
cow  with  a  recorded  ancestry,  should  try 
to  gather  up  fifty  scrubs  as  good  as  fifty 
pure-bloods  easily  obtainable. 


Milk-elaboration  is  a  function  of  the 
whole  physical  structure  of-the  cow,  and 
along  with  the  producing  of  her  kind,  the 
consecration  of  a  good  cow's  life. 


To  suppose  that  all  the  t'if¥erence  be- 
tween a  pure-blood  good  cow  and  a  scrub 
good  cow  is  in  feeding  is  supposing  the 
owner  of  the  pure  bloc  1  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  good  feeding  and  sensible  care 
help  make  pedigree. 


A  gentleman  who  is  interested  in  a  so- 
•  called  dual-purpose  breed  of  cows  re- 
cently said  to  me,  "As  soon  as  your  cow 
drops  a  heifer  calf,  can  you  tell  by  exam- 
ining it  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  a 
good  dairy-cow?" 

"By  no  means,''  I  answered.  "There  are 
certain  signs,  characteristics  and  points 


Do  not  depend  much  on  the  farmers' 
institute  to  teach  you  how  to  keep  cows, 
for  the  fellow  who  talks  the  most  doesn't 
always  tell  the  most.  There  are  many 
fundamental  things  all  should  know  nat- 
urally. Any  single  issue  of  a  good  farm 
paper  is  better  than  the  average  institute, 
because  the  writers  are  generally  author- 
ities, and  they  are  edited. 

W.  F.  McSparban. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

are  so  much  better  than 
other  Cream  Separators 

BECAUSE — They  are  constructed  under  many  all- 
important  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines 
to  skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more 
thoroughly  churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possi- 
ble, at  much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  with  much 
greater  ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE— The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Separators 
throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream 
Separators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of 
anycomparatively  inexperienced  would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE— The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval  makers 
has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  very  best  Cream 
Separator  possible  regardless  of  cost  instead  of 
that  mistaken  "cheapness"  which  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  any  would-be  competitor  can  even  make 
pretense  of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined — enables 
the  De  Laval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much 
more  in  the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separa- 
tor that  no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


1213  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


21 7-221  Drumm  St. 
SAIN  FRANCISCO 


/ 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street 

NEW  YORK 


121  Youvllle  Square 
MONTREAL 


75  &  77  York  Street 
TOROINTO 


248  IVIcOermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


4  GRMT  COMB/MT/ON/ 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

U5.  Separator 

FlLLTlfE 

fARNEHfS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
The  cream  makes  the  butter. 

The  skim-milk  makes  tiie  calf. 
All  bring  in  tlie  cash. 

30Z  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  PARM  MACIIINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 
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A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality  and  quan- 
tity in  the  harvest.  Write  us  and  we 
will  send  yoM,  free,  by  next  mail,  our 
money  winning  books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York* 


NOTE  THE 

This  admits  of  widest  adjustment"  7  1-2  feaf  widO 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  30  in*  for 
work  between  rows.    Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easy 

ftnd  ste&dj.  FunuBbed  either  with  round  teetb  or  vrith  flat  to  suit 
th«  dlfTerent  lolti,  m  we  are  licensed  by  the  Hallock  Wfteder  Com- 
pany to  as*  their  famous  flftt  tooth.  We  mail  Weeder  Booklet  Ftm. 
We  alBo  make  a  full  line  of  Com  PUnten^  ColUTAtori,  fiinowSr 
Rollers,  etc   Ask  for  Catalogue  0. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0..I55I  II.BeaverSi.,Tork.  Fa. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

r  POULTRY 

land  family  almanac  for  19U8.  Over 
'200  large  pages  of  best  book  paper.witb 
finecolored  plates  true  to  life. Tells  how 
to  raise  chickens  profit»bIy,their  care, 
'  diseases  and  remedies.   Diagrams  with 
full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  I^SCTJBATORS,  BROODERS, 

 HtlHThorouchbred  FOWLS,  with  lowest 

prices.  You  cannot  atEord  to  be  -without  it.  Only  16  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  603,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Lice 

and  mites  use  Lee's  Lice  Kil- 
ler. Simply  paint  or  sprinkle 
on  roosts  for  poultry ;  it  does 
the  rest.  Easy  to  buy,  easy 
to  use.  No  handling  o(  fowls. 
Certain  to  kill  both  body-lice 
and  mites.  Quarts,  35  cents; 
gallons,  81.00.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  poultry  calendar, 
and  list  of  3,000  agencies. 
Uore  agents  wanted. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


The  PBAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD 

Uore  made-more  Eold- 
more  prizes  iron  than 
ALL  OTHERS  combined. 


Send  for  catalogue-just  out.-fin- 
est  ever  Issued. Mention  this  paper \ 
PBAIBIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co.. 
HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


VICTOR^ 
INCUBATORS^ 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first<cl&s3 
hatcher.   Money  back  if  not  posi- 
tively as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 
Geo.  Eftel  Co..  Qulncy»  III. 


9  I  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day, 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  111 


no" 

Xardi  Fine  Ponltrr* 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis- 
tinf^Shing  fe&tures.  ^nd  10c  postage  for 
Book  No.  19,  jiut  out,  giviDg  ffuaranty  of 
money  6o<;Jtif  iDOubatoriBnot  e&tisfaetor;. 
Eeliable  Encnbator  and  Brooder  Co* , 
Box   B41    qolney,  IUIdoIb. 


A  Hundred  Per  Cent 

is  no  uncommon  hatch  for  Petal  umu 
[ncubators.  They  are  the  oldest  and 
moslreliable  machines  on  the  market. 
Results  are  uniform  and  always  high. 

Redwood  %nd  copper  materials.  Devices  purely 
automatic  and  sure.     Write  for  free  cataloguc.l 


Box 


PETALITMA  INCTTBATOE.  CO. 


IheNew  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  i^really  auto- 
matic and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years  Don't  pay 
double  price foroldstylemachines. 
jGet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.   Best  reasonable  priced 

hatchers  on  the  market. 
Broodem,  #4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
L.  A.  BANTA.  LIGONIER.  IND. 


"MONEY  IN  POULTRY."" 

Our  new  68-page  illustrated  book  tells  how  to 
make  it ;  also  how  to  feed,  breed,  grow  and  mar- 
ket poultry  for  the  best  reBulle  and  a  great  mass 
of  useful  information  for  poultry  raisers,  quotes 
low  prices  on  pure-bred  fowls  and  eggs.  Send4o 
in  eumps  to  p.  FOY,  Box  10.  Des  Moines,  la. 


200  EGG  IMGUBAJQR  $ 

By  our  new  plan  vou  can  secure  our 
NEW  IDEA  INCLBATOR  at  n'>minalcost 

DoTibls  W»IU,    B*motablo   Traja,    Nurwrr.  CopP«f 
Haaler,  linprorrf  Tini,  Safety  L»mp,  E«gDUtor.    W«  _ 
C&uS&veToaMoiwT    Write  GC  fBCB  CIkqIm-.  AddrM 

NEW  IDEA  INCPBATORt  Box  118      QPINCY,  ILL, 


8 


S DON'T  SET  HENS  Sk«  ThS,"! 
SOU  Eks  Nunral  Hen  Incubutor  t'usLs  Bat  $3, other  aiiei 
equlljftslow.Orerli^.OOOia  use.  lDdlR|>eD&sble  toaojooowbo 
keepa&bcQ.  Our PatentB protected aeiainst  Infriiigemcnts.  AgealS 
wanted  everywhere,  cither  b«i,  nocsperieoce  necessary.  Cst&lo^ 
wumgaii  ftbtmt  and  25e  Llee  Forraoia  FREE  T*"  today. 
BATL'BAL  H£5  XSCCBATOB  CO..    663,  Colombos,  Nebraska. 
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Varieties — Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons,  Hares.  Coloreddescrip- 
tive  eo-Pagc  Book.  lOc.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  A-6,  Telford,  Pa, 


nClTn  ta  I  irB  on  hens  &  chickens.  M-p.  Book  Free, 
UfiAlfl  10  UtC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,Apponau{,  R.I. 


Po  u  Itry-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


THE  DROPPINGS 

WHEN  Spring  opens  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  droppings 
separate  from  other  manures, 
as  the  warm  weather  is  not 
favorable,  but  mix  them  with  the  barn- 
yard manure.  Winter  is  the  time  to 
save  the  droppings,  as  they  will  then  be 
more  valuable,  coming  from  matured 
stock.  The  manure  from  growing  an- 
imals or  birds  is  not  as  valuable  as  that 
from  those  which  are  matured,  and  as 
labor  must  be  bestowed  on  the  proper 
preservation  of  droppings  now,  they  can 
be  made  more  serviceable  in  the  general 
heap  or  by  immediate  use. 


EGOS  FOR  SITTERS 

A  hen  should  never  be  given  more  eggs 
than  her  naked  body  will  come  in  con- 
tact with;  hence,  the  smaller  the  hen, 
the  fewer  eggs  she  should  have.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  too  many  eggs  are 
given  her,  the  frequent  changing  of  their 
positions  will  cause  the  whole  lot  to  be 
alternately  chilled,  and  the  number  of 
chicks  would  be  larger  from  a  small  num- 
ber of  eggs  than  from  a  full  sitting.  If 
the  weather  is  moderate,  the  nest  in  a 
warm  place,  and  the  hen  in  good  con- 
dition, the  prospect  of  a  hatch  will  of 
course  be  more  favorable,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  rely  on  a  large  numbed  of  eggs  in 
a  nest.    Give  according  to  size  of  sitter. 


POINTS  AND  UTILITY 

Fowls  can  just  as  well  be  bred  to  be 
extra  layers  and  still  possess  all  the  fine 
points  as  to  be  bred  for  fancy  points 
without  regard  to  egg-production.  It 
may  take  much  longer  to  bring  them  to 
the  desired  perfection  of  "standard" 
points,  yet  in  the  end  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
breeder  to  desire  to  excel  in  points.  Con- 
sequently, in  forming  breeding-pens  with- 
out regard  to  egg-production  the  result 
is  fine  feathers  and  fair  layers,  while  if 
the  most  vigorous,  best-formed,  best- 
laying  birds  be  so  marked  as  to  over- 
come their  bad  points,  in  a  greater  or  less 


not  support  a  moderate  family,  but  there 
are  a  few  persons  who  keep  more  than 
that  number.  Like  any  other  occupation, 
the  expense  must  be  taken  out,  and 
whether  the  expenses  are  too  great  or  not 
depends  upon  the  operations.  As  one 
man  can  attend  to  one  thousand  hens 
nearly  as  well  as  he  can  to  five  hundred, 
it  is  plain  that  the  srpaller  the  flock  the 
greater  the  proportionate  expense.  Many 
make  the  mistake  of  endeavoring  to  keep 
too  many  fowls  together,  thus  inviting 
disease  and  lice.  When  lice  make  their 
appearance  in  a  large  flock  of  several 
hundred,  it  is  usually  an  end  of  the  en- 
terprise, as  the  labor  is  at  once  doubled. 
By  beginning  with  clean  premises,  and 
cleaning  them  daily,  as  is  done  with  sta- 
bles, much  difficulty  may  be  avoided. 
Large  flocks  may  be  kept  as  easily  as 
small  ones,  provided  they  are  divided 
into  families  and  unceasing  vigilance  and 
attention  are  bestowed.  Most  of  the  ex- 
perienced poultrymen  estimate  that  each 
hen  will  afiford  a  profit  of  one  dollar  a 
year.  This  may  seem  small  to  some,  but 
it  means  that  after  the  interest  on  the 
capital,  food,  and  other  cash  expenses  are 
paid  it  is  really  a  large  profit,  as  most 
hens  are  not  valued  at  more  than  half 
that  sum,  and  with  a  flock  of  thirty  hens 
it  represents  the  interest  of  five  hundred 
dollars  at  six  per  cent.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  on  most 
farms  the  actual  capital  invested  in  poul- 
try is  very  small,  the  profit  from  the  hens 
is  usually  quite  large.  The  sick  fowls  and 
those  that  do  not  lay  reduce  the  average 
for  all  the  members  of  the  flock. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Picking  Ducks. — G.  N.,  Fall  City, 
Wis.,  desires  to  know  "the  best  time  to 
pick  ducks  of  their  feathers."  Something 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  ducks,  the 
season  and  their  condition.  The  rule  is 
to  pick  when  the  feathers  are  "ripe" — 
that  is,  when  the  ducks  are  losing  feathers, 
and  when  the  feathers  come  out  easily. 

Apparently  Unhealthy. — B.  M.  H., 
Chicago,  111.,  "has  fifty  hens.   They  have 


NINETY-TWO  CHICKS  FROM  NINETY-SEVEN  EGGS 


degree,  one  will  be  started  on  the  right 
road,  and  inevitably  succeed.  The  main 
end  of  poultry  is  to  produce  eggs  and 
meat  for  the  table,  and  the  chief  end  to 
be  sought  for  is  not  altogether  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  aim  of  every  poultryman 
should  be  to  combine  the  two,  making 
fancy,  however,  secondary  to  utility. 

KEEPING  LARGE  FLOCKS 

When  large  flocks  are  kept,  the  matter 
of  having  them  always  in  proper  condi- 
tion becomes  difficult.  Either  the  entire 
time  of  the  poultryman  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  fowls,  or  the  flock  must  be 
reduced.  In  order  to  give  his  attention, 
the  number  of  hens  kept  must  be  suffic- 
ient to  remunerate  him  for  his  labor.  If 
this  is  not  done  there  will  be  no  profit. 
If  the  number  is  too  small,  the  labor  will 
be  too  large  an  item,  and  failure  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  on  this  point  that  a 
majority  of  failures  occur.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that  five  hundred  hens  will 


bright  combs,  seem  well,  but  throw  their 
heads  slightly,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  sound."  Birds  with  very  large  combs 
are  subject  to  throwing  their  heads.  The 
difficulty  is  also  sometimes  caused  by 
lice  on  the  heads,  by  itching  of  the  comb, 
or  by  a  desire  to  remove  obstruction  to 
vision.  The  usual  femedy  is  to  anoint  face, 
heads  and  combs  with  camphorated  oil. 

Number  on  an  Acre. — Mrs.  J.  T.  J., 
Ashburn,  Va.,  asks  "how  many  hens  can 
be  kept  on  an  acre,  with  ample  buildings 
and  plenty  of  food.  Also,  which  breeds 
make  the  best  broilers,  how  much  house- 
room  is  required  for  one  hundred  chick- 
ens, and  where  can  the  best  literature  on 
poultry-raising  be  secured."  As  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  satisfactory  replies 
in  this  department,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  correspondent  procure  the  "New  and 
Complete  Poultry  Book,"  issued  by  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  in  which  the  above 
inquiries  are  answered  at  length  and 
with  illustrations. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  nn- 
derstanding-  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  it  1 0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  easier  run- 
ning, handsomer,  stronger,  better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  J5.00  to  815.00  more  money,  you  can 
retora  it  to  us  at  oar  expense  aod  }  oa  wilt  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
Sill  Ma  NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  ^ar- 
IriwiwW  antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  t20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most_^Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 
ad.  out  and  i 
mail  to  < 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  DAIRYING! 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Ex- 
tractor lias  more  points  of  excellence  than  any 
other.  Here  are  a  few:  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Kemov- 
able  inner  can.  Inner  can  has 
center  tube,  which  is  also  a 
water-receptacle.  Water  dis- 
tributed equally  around  and 
under  inner  can ;  also  through 
center  tube,  giving  greatest 
possible  cooling-surface.  No 
water  required  5  months  in 
year.  New  and  original  fau- 
cet ;  impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
You'll  be  sorry  if  you  buy  any 
other  Extractor  before  investigating  tliis.  A 
postal  will  bring  catalogue  with  all  details. 
PLYMOUTH  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  PLVMOUTH,  OHIO 

SMnped  On  Approval 

"^^^^"^We  will  ship  any  bicycle  C.O.D.  on  appro* 
'val  without  a  cent  deposit  and  if  accept* 
d  allow  10  DATS  FREE  TKIAJb 
before  purchase  is  binding. 

New  1903  Models 

'Beliime, "    ««api«t«     ^a.  75 

'J^bBriSkn/'  .beauty  S12m7  B 
Meudortf'^  Bo&dBAcer  S14'm73 

no  better  bicycles  at  any  price. 

Any  other  make  or  model  you  vyant  at 
one-third  usual  price.  Choice  of  any 
standard  tires  and  best  equipment  oa 
all  our  bicycles.  Strongest  guarantee,, 
RIDER  AGEMS  WASTED  la  every  Um  to  buy 
simple  wheel  »t  Special  price  mnd  uko  orderi  f« 
o\jj  Improved  '03  models.  JViere's  big  money  in  <f, 

__    obd  2nd-hand  Wheels  $3  to  SBm 

DO   NOT  BUT  ft  bicycle  mitil  you  h&ve  written  for  our  tnt 
mtelog  with  Urg«  photofrr»pblo  engrtvlags  and  fuU  deserlptioni. 

OYGLE  COm  OepL  82  B,  Chicago. 


FARM 

NET 
$1,528.75 

FROM 
ONE  ACRE 

LANDS 


one  season,  planting  in  rotation 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  egg- 
plants, in  beautiful,  health-giv- 
ing Manatee  County.  The  most 
fertile  section  of  the  United 
States,  where  malvelous  profits 
are  being  realized  by  farmers, 
truckers  and  fruit-growers. 
Thousands  of  acres  open  to  free 
homestead  entry.  Handsomely 
illustrated  descriptive  booklets, 
with  list  of  properties  for  sale 
or  exchange  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama,  sent  free. 

JOHN  W.  WHITE 

Seaboard  Air  Une  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VI 


Tires 

3i 


#u'^^c^"r|SQ^ 
Proof  Tires  ^i^PerPair 
are  the  best  made.  Con- 
structed on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Guaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  $2.00  per  pairnp,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  645  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.   Send  for  big  Catalog. 


Agents  for  any 

thing  can  work  up  a  big  side-line  that  takes  very 
little  time  once  a  month  ;  sewing-machine  agents, 
tax-collectors,  book-agents,  nursery-stock  solic- 
itors can  double  their  business.  Instructions  and 
outfit  cost  you  nothing.  We  only  want  a  reply 
from  you  that  you  are  a  hustler,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.    Write  us  at  once.    Circulation  Dept. 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  0. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  newthreadfl 
and  couplings ;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water ;  Bizes  from  H 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  k'lDchlfl 
3c ;  on  1  inch  Z^c.    Write  for  free  catalogrue  No.  M. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  tStb  ud  Iron  Bti.,  CHICieO. 


( 


AIIPTinN   DAIRY  FARM.  260  Acres. 

'  Iv/ll    Death  of  owner    forces  sale 
of  elegant  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  Hampshire 
Sheep,  Bams,  Ice-houses.   Finest  Creamery  in  U.  S, 
Chance  of  3  lifetime.    Garden  Spot  of  the  South. 
REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


) 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prleesto  Ceme* 
terlesandCharches*  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414.     Winchester,  Ind. 


$5,000.00  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  in  the  great  contest  described 
on  Page  23.   One  Grand  Prize  of  $2,500.00. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  15,  1903 

GREAT  BUGGY  BARGAINS. 


Page  9 


WE  OPERATE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  we  makea  higher 
gr«Lde  of  vehicle  work  of  all  kinds  than  you  can  buy  from 
your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about  one-half 
the  price  charged  by  dealers.  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE 
CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  ship  buggies 
subject  to  examination,  payable  after  received,  explains 
our  binding  guarantee,  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  at 
incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment  of  high  grade 
Road  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Open  Buggies,  Top  Buggies, 
Surrey(5.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,Wagons,  Carts, 
etc.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  explains  how  we  make 
freight  charges  very  low  by  shipping  from  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Minneapolis.  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Des  Moines,  the 
point  nearest  you.  We  illustrate  below  a  few  of  ournewl903 
ngs  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 
—  I  COR  on  buys  thi8,ourBou- 
'  $&U««IU  levard  Gem  Stick 
Seat  Runabout,  ex- 
actly as  illustrated, 
the  latest  style  for 
1903.  complete  with 
handsome  cushion 
back,  carpet  and 
shafts,  the  equal  of 
runabouts  sold  by 
  others  at  about  dou- 
ble the  price.  Our  Free  Vvihlcie  Catalogue  contains  an 
offer  on  this  and  other  bueeles  that  will  surprise  you. 


$25 


0Q  buys^his. 


'  our  E  m 
press  Top  Buggy,  ex- 
actly as  illustrated, 
complete  with  top,  full 
length  back  and  side 
curtains,  cushion  in 
back  and  seat,  carpet, 

ant  I- rattlers  and  Bhafts; 

the  equal  of  top  bug- 
gies others  sell  at 
aboutdoubletheprice. 
Our  free  Vehicle 

Catalogue  shows  a   

hie  assortment  of  top  buiriEies  at  astonlshlntcly  low 
prices*  aad  earrles  with  It  an  ^ffer  made  by  no  other  hoase. 

7B%  buys  this,  our  Sum* 
^bOiltl  mer  Beauty  leather 
I  quarter  top  buggy,  the  latest 
1903  model,  comjplete  with  full 
I  length  back  and  side  curtains, 
I  cushion  in  seat  and  back,  carpet, 
wrench,  anti-rattlers 
and  shafts.  Our  free 
Vehicle  Catalogue 
\  shows  a  hie  variety 
I  of  high  erade  bug" 
rffles  at  correspond- 
ingly   low  prices* 

  and  carries  with  it  an 

offer  which  you  must  see  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

$49.75  tHiV. 

our  new  1903 
model  Family  Fa- 
vorite large  sixe 
■urrey  or  carriage, 

exactly  as  illus* 
trated,  complete 
with  handsome  can- 
opy top,  full  length 
.  side  and  back  cur- 
tains, lamps,  large 

fenders,  carpet,  anti-   

rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey  as  others  sell  at  {60.00 
toteo.OO.  OuF  Free  Vehicle  Cataloeue  Bbowsthlg  and 
many  other  handsome  surreys  at  correspondingly  low 
prices,  and  makes  you  an  otfer  you  cnnDot  afford  to  misa. 

1  CO  I  11%  buys  this,  our 
«>OlilO  new  1909 
model,  big  Road  King  Com- 
bination Half  Plat- 
form Spring  Wagon, 
exactly  as  illustrated, 
complete  with  two 
seats.fuU  sprlngcush- 
lons  and  backs  and 
shafts.  Others  sell 
this  same  wagon  at 
MO.OO  to  K60.00.  Oar  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  this 
and  many  other  wagons  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  If  you  write  for  it  you  will  receive  an  offer  no 
other  house  will  makevou.  OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE 
IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING,  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or 
write  a  letter  and  say  "Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle 
Catalogue"  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 
Our  low  prices,  big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment 
and  our  guarantee  proposition  will  astonish  you.  You  will 
receive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


[FROM  FACTORY  TO^CONSUMERl 

m .50  BUYS  A  BUGGY] 
—  (with  lop  $33.60)1 

I  superior  quality,  style  andH 
I  durability.  Our  entire  output] 
of  two  enormous  f  ao-  M 
tories  sold  direct  to| 
consumers  onl;.  ( 

jpRICES  DEFY) 
:COMPETITION[ 

'  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-< 
Irlages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everytbing  we  selll 
^nd  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied -I 

ISAVE  DEALERS'  PROFITSI 

IWrlte  immediately  for  our  catalog^ae  and  1 
I  special  Inducement,  it  will  interest  yoon 

[UNION  BUGGY  C0.,_  206Sa£inaw  St.,  Pontlac,  Mich. 


IF  IT'S  A< 

"It's  All  Right" 


IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  VERDICT  THE  COUNTRY  OVER. 

We  make  vehicles  and  har- 
^^^^^^^^^^^k  nesB  of  every  description 
FOR   ^^^ff^BBSSH  to  suit  your  pocket  book. 
CAT  A-    ^     "A  /rlllHl  Many  years  of  practical  ei- 

LOGUE. 


perience  behind  each  one. 


Xhis  is  onr  Ko.286  ISOOolum- 
bia  Baggy— 


BEUABLE,  hlch-grade  OOLUlilBIA  BuEgles,  Car- 
rlagea.  Spring  and  Delivery  Waeons  and  Harness 
for  the  same  money  or  less.  All  guaranteed  2  years. 

QUALITY  COUNTS  Trt,  T^^^^t^;^^ 

We  sell  direct  from  our  factory  to  you  and '  have  no 
agents  to  pay.  OUB  LABCE  OATALOGITE  is  itch- 
ing to  be  in  your  bands.  Write  for  it.  It's  CRCC 
and  will  convince  yon.  Address  Dep't  8  mClB 
COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO..  Cummlnunie.  Ohio 


Jh"e°SaSe' GREENFIELD 

on  the  BnsriEy  yonfbuy 

Our  entire  factory  devoted  to  making 
~  a  single  grade — the  Best* 

Our  systeoi  of  manufacturing 
will  interest  you.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  price 
on  sample  job. 

C.  R.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 
Greenfield,  Ohio 


A  BIG  SNAP  IN  BUGGIES! 

A.  well  bailt,  finely  finished   top  ^SSSlk  ^''^ 
baggy  with  oil  tempered  epringe.  ^^^7^B 
Has  all  the  style  ehown  by  rigs  cost-     \  fod Mi  Catalog 
iag  twice  as  mnch.  Yoa  can't 
beat  it  in  style  or  eqaal  in  price. 
Write  for  price  and  agency  plan.. 

EOONOUT  BCTGGY  €0.,  ' 
Box  A  S3.  Olnclnaatl,  0« 


'Old  Style  Iron*' 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


ROOFING 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Rooting  Co..  "^1%^^- 
»e%*S'e*' Thompson's  Eye  Water 


The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


A  BALUD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to 
,  Him,  , 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 
When  into  the  woods  He  oame. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  He  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him 
last, 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last; 
'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last. 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

—Sidney  Lanier. 


ARBOR  DAY 

GREAT  deeds  are  not  done  in  an- 
swer to  a  desire  to  do  great 
things,  but  to  serve  humanity. 
When  J.  Sterling  Morton,  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  his 
state  by  planting  forests,  instituted  Arbor 
Day  in  1872,  he  little  dreamed  that  his 
idea  would  take  root,  and  spread  until  its 
ramifications  embraced  every  state  in 
the  Union.  To-day  it  is  the  official  duty 
of  every  governor  in  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain day  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day. 
Exercises  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
character  are  held  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  communities,  all  with  a  central 
desire  to  show  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
trees  and  to  foster  appreciation  for  them. 
Th^e  love  for  a  beautiful  and  stately  tree 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  afifection  for  it 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  highest 
type  of  patriotism.  Remove  every  tree 
from  a  landscape,  and  governors  will 
issue  their  proclamations  of  Old  Home 
Week  in  vain.  So  precious  are  their 
sympathies  to  us  that  men  have  oft 
attributed  to  them  qualities  both  human 
and  divine. 

Plant  a  tree.  Its  loveliness  increases 
with  the  years.  Its  beneficent  influence 
will  shield  and  protect  you. 


PROGRAM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 

Song  By  the  Grange 

Quotations  From  All  the  Members 

Reading — "A  Forest  ,Hymn"*. ..  .Bryant 
Essay — "Effect  of  Deforesting  on 

Climate"  

(a)  On  precipitation  of  moisture. 

(b)  On  temperature. 

Music 

Reading — "The  Planting  of  the  Ap- 
ple-tree"* Bryant 

Recitation — "Woodman,  Spare  that 

Tree"*  Morris 

Music 

"A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master"*  ,  . 

 Sidney  Lanier 

Essay  —  "Shade-trees    Along  the 

Public  Highway"  

Music 

Planting  of  an  oak  by  the  most  aged 
man  and  woman.  As  they  begin  the 
task  let  the  master  of  ceremonies  say, 
"There  is  no  truer  altruism  than  tree- 
planting  by  the  aged;  and  he  who  in 
the  twilight  of  life  provides  for  poster- 
ity the  shield  and  shade  of  woodlands 
and  the  bloom  and  fruit  of  orchards 
does  God's  will." — J.  Sterling  Morton. 
Then  let  one  read  with  feeling  and 
appreciation .  "The  Mighty  Heart"* 
from  "Woodnotes" — Emerson.  As  the 
aged  couple  retire  let  there  be  a  burst 
of  glorious  music  or  an  anthem. 
Planting  and  naming  of  trees. 


*  The  selections  are  to  be  found  in  Steelman's 
"An  American  Anthology,"  which  was  reviewed 
in  our  columns  some  time  ago. 


A  PROMISING  NEW  ORANGE 

Dr.  F.  P.  Ames  recently  reorganized 
Amesville  Grange,  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
with  forty-three  members.  This  is  our 
old  home,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  an  ex- 
cellent grange.  The  farmers  are  progres- 
sive, intelligent  and  well-to-do.  Thrifty 
farms,  commodious  barns,  beautiful  farm 
homes,  are  the  rule.  It  is  a  matter  of 
historical  interest  that  the  old  Coon  Skin 


Library,  the  second  public  library  founded 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was  founded 
here.  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Bishop  Ed- 
ward R.  Ames  and  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler 
were  among  the  promoters.  The  first 
two  teachers  of  our  district  school  were 
graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard  colleges. 
Last  year  more  than  twenty  young  people 
were  in  regular  college  work.  Doctor 
Ames  is  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Ames. 
It  is  fitting  that  one  who  is  doing  such 
splendid  grange-work  in  Ohio  should 
organize  a  grange  in  a  place  so  fragrant 
with  the  memories  of  illustrious  ancestry. 


GRANGE  PRIZES 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  has  authorized  the  Master 
to  offer  to  subgranges-  for  the  greatest 
increase  in  membership,  not  including 
charter  members.,  for  the  four  quarters 
between  April  i,  1903,  and  April  i,  1904. 
the  following  prizes:  First  prize,  fifty 
fine  reversible  badges,  including  officers' 
badges;  second  prize,  emblems  and  work- 
ing-tools; third  prize,  officers'  badges; 
fourth  prize,  emblems  or  working-tools. 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  re- 
spective winners  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  state  secretary  for  the  last  quarter 
as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the 
first  ciuarter  of  the  above  period. 

In  the  event  of  a  winning  grange  al- 
ready having  the  article  constituting  the 
prize  won,  said  grange  may  choose  in 
lieu  thereof  any  other  grange  utility,  as 
carpets,  chairs,  payment  on  hall,  etc.,  to 
the  value  of  the  prize  won. 

While  the  above  prizes  are  modest  in 
point  of  money  value,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  stimulate  a  friendly  rivalry  among 
Ohio  granges,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease our  membership,  as  well  as 
provide  needed  grange-equipment  to 
four  enterprising  granges.  The  articles 
offered  will  all  be  first-class,  the  badges 
costing  not  less  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

In  canvassing  for  members,  no  grange 
is  expected  to  encroach  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  a  sister  grange,  and  no  award 
will  be  made  unless  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership of  competing  granges  is  found 
to  be  ten  or  more.  Fraternally, 

F.  A.  Derthick, 
Master  of  Ohio  State  Grange. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 

Be  something  by  doing  something. 


A  prosperous,  energetic  grange  and 
careless,  neglected  homes,  schools  and 
churches  do  not  exist  together. 


Don't  worry  about  what  your  neighbor 
thinks  of  you.  Command  your  own  re- 
spect, and  as  a  consequence  you  will 
command  the  respect  of  others. 


New  Hampshire  and  A^ermont  are  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  women 
want  the  right  of  suffrage  or  not.  What 
do  our  readers  think  about  it? 


No  grange  ever  died  in  Erie  County, 
Ohio.  There  are  seven  and  a  Pomona. 
This  county  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Norton,  Chaplain  Ohio  Slate  Grange; 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderson,  L.  A.  S.;  F.  A. 
Akins.Past  Secretary  and  Member  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Miller, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


According  to  the  new  official  roster, 
Ohio  has  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
granges  and  thirty-eight  Pomonas.  Tus- 
carawas is  the  banner  county,  having 
eighteen  granges.  Several  new  granges 
have  been  organized  since  the  roster 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  printers. 
National  Master  Jones  writes  that  under 
the  leadership  of  State  Master  Derthick, 
Ohio  is  making  big  gains  in  membership. 


The  instances  where  ambitious  men 
have  given  up  lucrative  city  positions  to 
come  to  the  country  and  join  the  grange 
are  growing  more  numerous  every  year. 
One  of  these,  when  asked  the  reason 
why,  frankly  answered,  "I  am  ambitious 
politically.  There  ,  are  too  many  after 
opportunities  in  the  city  to  give  me  much 
chance.  The  grange  is  the  most  power- 
ful medium  I  know.  I  want  its  back- 
ing."   Is  the  grange  powerful? 


$10 


DRESSES 

ANY  MAN 


Complete    from    HEAD  / 
to  TOE  in  latest  Style    /  ^ 

FREE  SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  Blanks. 

TO  INTRODUCE  DIRKCT  TO 
THE  WKARER  OUR  CUSTOM 
TAILORING  we  will  make  the  first 
ten  tliousand  suits  absolutely  to  niea 
ures  3ont  us  for  only  $10,  and  give  tli 
following^   complete  outllt 
FRKE.    Actually  lit38  value 
for  only  #10,  and  nothing  to 
pay  till  after  you  receive  the  : 
.suit  and  free  outfit  and  find  ':_ ..  • 
it  just  as  represented.    Send  ^S..- 
ns  your  name  and  post-office 
address,    and   we   will  send 
you  FREE  SAMPUES  Ot 
CLOTH,    5-foot    tape  line 
and  measurement  blank  t 
size  of  Suit,  Hat,  Shirt  and 
Shoes. 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT 

»nlt  made  to 
meilNure  in  the  lat-  %. 
est  EnglishSack  style, 
well  made  and  dura- 
bly  trimmed,  such'  a 

suit'as  some  tailors  charge  $20.00 

A  nuiilap  block,  Derby  or  Fedora  Hat   2.50 

A  noir  or  fltyliwh  L.ace  Shoes,  the  new  queen  last  2.50 

A  Pcrcnle  Shirt,  with  Collar  and  Cuffs  attached   1.86 

A  Jieat  Silk  Four-ln-hand  Ncoktle  or  Bow  50 

A  pair  of  Fanoy  Web  Elastic  Suspenders  50 

A  Japanese  Silk  Handkerchief.  60 

A  potr  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread  Socks   .85 

Thousnnils  of  Amprlcnn  rUlzriis  pay  daily  for  this  «8M.OO 

DON'T  DELAY— Alter  having  filled  10,000  orders  our  prices 
tov  these  suits  will  he  $20  and  NO  FEEE  ARTICLES. 

GENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING!  CO. 
Dept.  685,     342  Market  Street,     Chlcaeo,  Illinois 
Reference :  First  National  Kank,  Chicago.    Capital  $12,000,000. 


$2,900,00  IF  MADE  IN  APRIL 

On  page  23  of  this  paper  you  will  find 
that  we  are  absolutely  giving  away  $5,000.- 
00  in  cash  prizes  to  our  subscribers.  The 
first  prize  is  $2,500.00  cash,  and  if  the 
estimate  which  secures  it  is  made  in  April, 
$400.00  extra  will  be  added,  which  will 
make  it  $2,900.00.  $400.00  is  not  picked 
up  every  day  in  such  an  easy  manner.  You 
will  learn  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  waiting,  but  several  hundred  dollars  to 
be  lost.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
to  send  in  the  estimate  now  as  you  will 
ever  have.  The  contest  will  be  conducted 
fairly,  and  this  money  will  go  to  sub- 
scribers to  Farm  and  Fireside.  No 
estimates  will  be  allowed  to  any  one  but 
subscribers  who  send  50  cents,  the  regular 
subscription  price,  which  entitles  them  to 
an  estimate  free.  If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  and  wish  to  estimate,  the  sub- 
scription price  will  date  the  paper  ahead 
for  you.    Be  quick.    Don't  delay. 


$TEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHtRBES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  teet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tb« 
best  Roofing,  Sidlog  or  Celling  yoa  can  obo. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

At  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  tree  Catalogue  No.  34. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  SStb  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  ( no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob- 
tained through  me.  Send  descrip- 
tion, state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars free.  Est'diSge.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1717  N,  A.  Building.  Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your  com. 
munity.  Full  particulars  gladly 
furnished.   Catalog  free.       0  n  301 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
154  St.  Clair  Street,     CleTcland,  Ohio 


Wanted 


Farms,  Ranches,  Timber  Land, 
Town  and  City  Property,  Mills, 
Dry  Goods,  Grocery,  Boot  and 
Shoe,  Hardware,  and  other 

  stores,  for  Cash  Customers.  IF 

TOD  WANT  TO  SEtl.  your  KEAI,  E8T.\TE  or 
BC8INE88,  no  matter  where  located,  send  descrip- 
tion and  price  at  once.  IF  TOP  WANT  TO  BUY 
any  kind  of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  write 
me  to-day.  Tell  me  what  you  want.  1  can  saye  you 
time  and  money.  Bank  references.  Established  1881. 
FBANK  P.  OLEVEtAND,  Beol  Estate  Expert 
6001  Adams  Express  Bulldlne,  Ohlcaeo,  111. 


SHELDON'S 

HOME-SEIKGBS 

BULLETIK, 


More  than  300  o  f  the  moit  relloTjIa 
Real  Ettate  Agencies  of  Miaiouri, 
EaDsu  and  Oklaboma  list  their 
moat  atttacUTe  firm  barffoins  la 
Sheldon's  Bulletin..  laauod  twiota 
month  &9  a  guide  for  Home-seekera 
and  loTestorB.  No  one  whoexpcoti 
to  buy  a  farm  can  afford  to  bo  with- 
outit.  Send  for  copy  «BCioBinj  t«n 
oentafor  maUlDgczp&nseSf 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Thil  is  the  only  pnMleation  of  its  kiad  in  the  verld< 


PATENT  SECURED 


or  FEE  Returned. 

Free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Send 
for  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent,  finest  publications 
issued  for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  by  us  ad- 
vertised free  in  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copt  Fbbe. 
EVANS.  WIUENS  &  CO.,  604  f  St.,  Washington.  B.  C. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pnlling  atampa,  gratfa*  etc., 
and  clearing  buad  tor  yoQ»- 
,     „       "^'^  and  others.  Herenlea 
-     a-^"*''.£^---=»*5£;^^^^^a8tiimp  Puller  Is  tkcbctt* 

Catalog FR££.  H6rcul88  Mfg.  CoT.  Dept.O  Ctntsrvllli.  Iowa. 


PATENTS 


OBTAINED.  LowFbsi. 
Easy  Paymenta.  Advice  Free. 
WULIAM  F.  BAliI. 
lOOS  F  8t,WwUngtan,  D.C. 


U/mS^a  C\**lrtir  forcutof 20tiiceuturyimprovementofmy 
W  niC  \^U1CK  Garden  Plow.   G.  W.  COLE,  Oaaton,  III. 
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The  Only  Double-Gear 
Mill,  Fricfionless,  Noise- 
less, Perfect  as  a  Watch,  and 

Works  In  Any  Wind 

Every  man  who  is  about  to  Install  a  newwindmlll,  or  replace  an  old 
one,  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  workings  of  the  SamBon 
Doable-Gear  WIndmilJ.  Its  actual  work  all  over  the  world 
demonstrates  that  it  does  four  times  the  work  of  all  old  style 
machines,  and  lasts  twice  as  long.  It  works  perfectly  in  the  heaviest  wind,  or  tmder 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  summer  zephyr.  Try  to  ride  a  bicycle  up-hill,  using  only 
one  pedal  to  propel  it.  You  are  doing  the  work  of  the  old  single-geared  mill.  It's  a 
strain  on  you,  and  on  the  machine.  It's  slow  work.  Now  try  the  same  hill,  using 
DOth  pedals,  and  you  will  understand  the  principle  of  the  Sanisoii  Doable-Gear 
Mill,  and  why  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  economical  mill  made. 

WHAT  THE  DOUBLE-GEAR  IS 

This  feature  alone  places  the  Samson  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  consists  of  two  (2) 
Kearings  engagmg  each  other,  making  two  (2)  trains  to  transmit  power  to  the  pump. 
The  entu-e  mechanism  is  ingeniously  simple,  giving  the  least  resistance  or  friction 
and  precluding  the  danger  of  strain  on  any  part.  The  gear  case  has  four  (4)  bearings 
or  points  of  contact,  giving  great  rigidity  and  strength  to  the  operatinff  parts.  The 
weight  of  the  wheel  is  borne  squarely  by  a  long  bearing  within  its  own  hub.  Every 
part  IS  specially  contrived  to  withstand  sudden  and  violent  storms,  to  distribute 
weight,  and  minimize  wear.  The  tower,  sails  and  vane  are  constructed  of  rust-proof 
galvanized  steel. 

We  Guarantee  the  Samson  WindmiN 

To  be  made  of  good  material,  and  to  be  stronger,  more  perfectly  self  regulating  than 
any  other.   Its  name  indicates  its  strength.   Read  this  over  again,  then  send  for 

our  free  boolilet.  We  have  a  book  that  tells 
about  windmills— shows  pictures  of  them  In 
every  country,  and  tells  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  them.  It  ■win  interest  you,  and 
show  you  the  differences.  You  will  know  the 
right  kind  from  the  wrong  kind.  It  1b  Cree< 
Just  write  for  it,  and  don't  buy  until  you  see  it. 


An  interesting  and  In- 
structive Boole  about 
Windmills-FREE. 


THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,    Box  S,   Freeporf,  III. 


WHEN  YOU  NEEDA.RARE 


NEW  CHAMPION  LOCK-LEVER 


You  will  therehy  escape  the  annoyances  and  expense  ■svUich  your  old  rake  causea.  Cham- 
pion teeth-holders  are  malleable  and  will  not  breaK;  the  rake  head  Is  heavy  angle  steel  securely 
trussed  and  will  not  sag:  and  the  wheels  have  each  16  strong,  oval  staggered  spokes  with  heavy  flanged 
tire.  But  more  than  this,  you  secure  greater  convenience  of  ofieration  and  adjustnaent.  "The  teeth 
may  belocked  down  or  not  for  gathering  as  desired.  When  locked,  no  effort  is  required  to  hold  them 
while  gathering,  and  a  boy  may  rake  the  heaviest  hay  and  bunch  It  with  the  rake  as  well  as  a  man.  This 
Is  why  it  is  called  a  Icck-lever  rate.  Another  convenience  Is  the  hand  latch^by  which  the  driver 
may  change  the  position  of  the  teeth  on  the  ground  without  taking  out  bolts  or  pins,  and  s^s  easily  as  he 
can  change  the  tilt  of  the  cutters  on  his  mowing  machine.  Besides,  the  Champion  has  reversible 
ratchets  and  axles,  providing  double  life  at  a  single  cost,  and  removable  axle  bushings  In  the  hubs 
which  maybe  easily  replaced  when  worn.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Champion  binders,  mowers 
and  rakes,  and  for  handsome  colored  calendar,  sent  free  on  request. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 


A  Gold  Watch  and  Chain  for  $3 


25 
100 


file  best,  handsomest,  and  most  perfect  Geooine  American  1^  iunt  Gold  plated  watcb  asd  chain  erer  offertd  for  sale 
kfttaay  price.  Double  hunting  caM,  rich  eokid  gold  panern  of  en^vinz,  aasoited  desifns.  Fitted  with  the  verj  beetecTen 
Bjeweled  AmericaQ  movement  on  the  market,  stem  viod  and  stem  Bet,  accurate  to  the  second  and  absolntely  guaranteed 
^  for  SO  years.   Beautiful  50>mcb  Gold  Plated  Lorgnette  Chain  free  with  ladj's  size  watoh  ,and  handsome  doable  breasted 
Vest  Chain  and  Charm  free  with  gent's  site  vatch.      PoaitiTely  the  greausl  bai^in  on  the  ttM  of  the  Earth. 
SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. — Cut  this  out  "d  send  itio  us  with  jour  name. postofficeandexpreseoffico 
address,  and  we  will  Mud  the  watch  and  chain  complete  to  joux  eipresaoffioe  for  examination.  Tod  examine  them  at  jour 
exprcBS office  and  If  as  repreaented  pay  the  express  agent  out  bargain  sale  price  %2.25  and  express  charges  and  tbej  are 
yours.  Mention  site  of  watch  wanted.  Q  £  NTS"  LA  DYS  »nd  order  to-day  as  this  will  pasltiTely  not  appear  again. 

Address  R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  352-356  Dearbom  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DCLOACn 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
^  FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
CJntg  SOOO  Feet  Lumber  o  day  wllh  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Sawjklills,  itoiOOh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoscli  UlU  Mfe.  Co.,  BoxSOO  Atlanta,  Sa. 

nandBome  Cataloene  Free  it  you  cut  this  out  and 

give  name  of  p&per. 


BOYS 


A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A  LITTLE 

OF  YOUR  TIME.   SEE  PAGE  17. 
WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A  PRESENT  OF  A  CHAIN 

If  you  want  this  watch,  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal,  and  say  you  want  a  watch. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Around  the  Fireside 


AVOWAL 

"If  where  you  sit,  so  calm  apart, 
The  white  carnation  in  your  hair — 
Would  there  he  any  answer  there? 

"So  smooth  your  forehead,  and  the  sky 
Of  your  frank  glance  so  pure  in  mine— 

Ah,  would  it  cloud  them  if  'twere  I 
Who  whispered  j^ou  that  word  divine? 

"Your  tender  earnestness  I  fear 
To  burden  thus  with  love's  alarm; 

Your  joys  to  sorrows  seem  so  near — 
Your  griefs  so  delicately  charm. 

"Yet,  where  you  sit  so  calmly  there,  ' 
With  sweet  hands  folded — can  it  be. 

Oh,  heavenly  hope!  that  you  can  care, 
And  waiting,  waiting,  trust  in  me? 

"For  in  your  breast  some  dream,  I  feel, 
You  treasure  with  a  silenced  joy; 

And  but  one  word  can  break  its  seal, 
One  word — to  save  me  or  destroy." 
— Thomas  Walsh,  in  Ainslee's. 


USES  OF  A  SPIDER'S  WEB  IN  OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

FOR  optical  instruments,  especially 
telescopes,  where  delicate  measure- 
ments of  the  position  of  an  object 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  that  position  very  exactly, 
which  is  done  by  comparison  with  fine 
threads  stretched  across  the  field  of  vis- 
ion. For  this  purpose  nothing  better 
has  ever  been  found  than  spider's  silk, 
which  combines  fineness  and  strength  in 
an  unusual  degree.  In  "La  Nature,"  M. 
A.  L.  Clement  writes  as  follows  on  this 
subject: 

"The  spider  uses  the  silk  from  its 
spinneret  for  various  purposes;  it  makes 
its  web  of  it,  lines  its  nest,  makes  a  snare 
to  envelop  its  prey,  and  forms  the  cocoon 
in  which  it  preserves  its  eggs.  This  silk 
issues  from  the  spinneret  through  little 
holes,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  ten 
thousand,  and  forms  a  single  thread 
whose  fineness  is  such  that  it  takes  ninety 


upon  the  pencil  by  turning  it  betweeii 
the  fingers. 

"When  the  thread  has  been  obtained, 
nothing  is  more  simple  than  'its  employ- 
ment, althougli  this  is  a  rather  delicate 
operation.  With  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers 
an  end  is  detached,  and  each  extremity 
is  fastened  in  a  small  lump  of  wax  in 
which  a  tiny  shot  has  previously  been 
placed.  The  diaphragm  th^t  is  to 
carry  the  spider  lines  is  taken  from  the 
telescope.  ...  It  bears  very  fine 
grooves,  that  have  been  engraved  upon 
it  to  guide  the  lines.  After  cleaning  these 
well,  the  thread,  stretched  by  its  balls  of 
wax,  is  placed  on  the  diaphragm,  where  it 
is  fixed  by  dropping  rosin  over  the  ends. 

"Ordinary  telescopes  have  two  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  .  .  . 
but  for  observations  of  great  precision 
several  lines  are  employed.  ...  In 
meridian  instruments  we  use  ordinarily 
five  vertical  threads  and  one  horizontal. 
.  .  .  Double  threads  are  used  espec- 
ially in  equatorial  instruments.  There  are 
some  telescopes  that  have  as  many  as 
twenty-six  threads  altogether, 
each  about  fourteen  centimeters  [five  and 
one  half  inches]  long.    .    .  . 

"For  night  observations  a  lateral  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  tube  of  the  telescope, 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  candle  or 
a  mirror,  the  threads  are  lighted.  Spider 
lines  are  sometimes  replaced  in  telescopes 
by  extremely  fine  platinum  filaments,  ob- 
tained by  drawing  out  a  platinum  wire 
surrounxied  by  silver,  and  then  dissolving 
the  latter  metal  in  nitric  acid.  These 
threads  may  be  rendered  luminous  by 
the  passing  of  an  electric  current  through 
them. 

"It  should  be  added  that  the  micro- 
scopes that  serve  to  read  seconds  of  arc 
on  the  divided  circles  are  supplied  with 
spider  lines  mounted  on  a  carrier  that 
can  be  moved  by  a  micrometer  screw." — 
Translation  made  for  the  Literary  Digest. 


of  them  to  equal  in  size  the  thread  of  a 
silkworm's  cocoon,  and  eighteen  thousand 
to  make  an  ordinary  thread  of  sewing- 
silk.  It  is  this  extreme  fineness  of  the 
spider's  silk  that  has  made  it  sought  for 
the  'spider  lines'  of  astronomical  tel- 
escopes, especially  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
procure. 

"In  woods  and  gardens  we  see  every- 
where a  large  spider,  the  diadem  spider 
(Epeira  diadema),  called  also  [in  France] 
the  'cross-bearer'  and  the  'cross  of  St. 
Denis,'  because  of  the  beautiful  designs 
that  ornament  its  abdomen.  In  autumn 
it  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which 
it  surrounds  with  a  cocoon  made  of  thick 
wool  and  wound  with  golden-yellow  silk, 
which  is  placed  by  the  mother  under 
some  shelter  .  .  .  that  will  protect 
the  eggs  during  the  winter,  for  they  are 
not  hatched  until  May.  Plunged  into  boil- 
ing water  containing  gum  and  soap,  this 
cocoon  easily  separates  and  gives  us  the 
thread  of  whose  fineness  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  and  which  is  used  in  op- 
tical instruments.  But,  lacking  this,  we 
may  also  use  the  threads  of  the  vast 
radiating  web  that  this  spider  spreads 
from  tree  to  tree.  At  the  least  shock 
to  its  web  the  spider  generally  lets  itself 
drop  by  a  thread;  it  can  thus  be  seized, 
and  the  end  of  the  thread  is  wound 
around  a  pencil.  The  spider,  to  escape, 
lengthens  the  thread,  which  is  kept  wound 


THE  NIPPUR  EXPLORATIONS 

In  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Professor  Hilprecht  said  that 
among  other  discoveries  at  Nippur  there 
was  found  in  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Baal 
a  large  number  of  tablets  and  other  ob- 
jects of  lapis  lazuli  and  other  substances, 
the  cuneiform,  Sumerian  and  Semitic, 
inscriptions  on  which  showed  them  to 
date  back  to  periods  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  When  the  fortress  was 
destroyed  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
jeweler. 

"The  history  of  one  of  these  little  tab- 
lets," said  Professor  Hilprecht,  "is  plainly 
written  thereon.  Three  thousand  years 
before  Christ  it  was  owned  by  a  king, 
who  presented  it  to  a  deity  so  that  he 
might  have  long  life.  This  fact  he  in- 
scribed thereon.  When  Nippur  was  over- 
thrown the  conquerors  carried  this  tablet 
with  their  other  spoils  to  Susa. 

"After  a  lapse  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years  from  the  date  of  the  inscription,  it 
was  retaken  by  another  king,  and  again 
placed  in  the  temple.  This  time  a  sec- 
ond inscription  was  engraved  upon  the 
reverse  side  relating  these  facts.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  after  this  second  inscrip- 
tion was  engraved  the  jeweler  secured  it." 


A  MULTIPLICATION-ADDITION  TABLE 

The  following  table  was  worked  out  by 
a  Harvard  professor.  It  is  interesting 
to  look  at,  but  one  is  thankful  that  it  is 
not  included  among  the  multiplication 
tables: 

I  time  9  plus  2  equals  ii. 
12  times  9  plus  3  equals  nr. 
123  times  9  plus  4  equals  nil. 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  inn. 
12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  iinii. 
123456  times  9  plus  7  equals  iiiiiii. 
1234567  times  9  plus  8  equals  iiniiii. 
12345678  times  9  plus  9  equals  ninini. 
I  time  8  plus  i  equals  9. 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654.. 
1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543. 
12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432. 
123456789  times  8  plus  9  equals  987654321. 

— Success. 
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Sunday  Reading 


THE  TWO  MYSTERIES 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep 

so  deep  and  still, 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the 

cheek  so  pale  and  chill; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though 

one  may  call  and  call, 
'  The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that 

settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the 

desolate  heart-pain, 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way  and 

walk  in  it  again; 
,  We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the 

loved  who  leave  us  go. 
Nor  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still,  nor 

why  we  do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know,  our  loved  and  dead, 
if  they  should  come  this  day — 

Should  come  and  ask  us  "What  is  life?" 
not  one  of  us  could  say; 

Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death 
can  be, 

Yet  oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life 
we  live  and  see. 

Then  might  they  say  —  these  vanished 

ones — and  blessed  is  the  thought! 
"So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved,  though 

we  may  tell  ye  naught; 
We  may  not  tell  it  to  the  quick — this 

mystery  of  death — 
Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the 

mystery  of  breath." 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with 

knowledge  or  intent. 
So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as 

little  children  sent; 
Nothing  is  known.    Yet  I  believe  that 

God  is  overhead. 
And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death 

is  to  the  dead. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


HEROES 

THE  principal  of  an  academy  in  the 
Far  Southwest  writes:  "A  young 
man  takes  a  bundle  of  clothing 
on  a  stick,  and  walks  sixty-five 
miles  to  college.  He  arrives  perhaps 
with  five  dollars  and  his  clothes.  He 
finds  work,  and  spends  from  one  to  seven 
years  in  school."  This  is  a  common 
story.  Sometimes  the  journey  is  not  so 
long,  sometimes  longer.  Sometimes  he 
goes  with  a  team,  sometimes  by  rail, 
sometimes  with  more  than  five  dollars, 
sometimes  less,  but  always  with  the  in- 
dependence and  determination  of  one 
who  has  earned  his  own  way  in  the  past', 
and  expects  by  his  own  efforts  to  become 
whatever  he  is  in  this  life.  However, 
there  are  cases  of  special  heroism.  Thus, 
a  young  man  loses  his  health  temporarily 
while  with  the  Rough  Riders  fighting  in 
Cuba,  but  nevertheless  on  his'  return  to 
college  gives  the'  sum  received  from 
Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
sister  in  school,  helps  his  mother  to  pay 
a  doctor's  bill,  and  himself  works  three 
hours  a  day  in  a  baker's  shop  that  he 
may  continue  his  studies. 

A  girl  of  nineteen  earns  the  money  to 
pay  her  tuition.  She  has  filled  her  mind 
with  the  desire  to  attend  a  college.  It 
has  become  the  dream  of  her  life.  One 
day  she  awakes,  to  find  her  money  stolen 
by  one  who  should  have  been  her  pro- 
tector. She  earns  the  money  a  second 
time,  and  comes  to  college,  works  for  her 
board  and  room  in  the  college  boarding- 
club,  and  yet  finds  time  to  be  at  the 
head  of  all  her  classes. 

Another  principal  writes:  "A  young 
jnan  of  twenty-one,  whose  parents  op- 
posed his  entering  school,  entered  the 
academy  shortly  after  he  became  of  age. 
He  had  to  begin  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
take  five  years  for  the  four-years'  course. 
In  no  other  school  could  he  have  done 
this  so  easily,  and  even  here  it  took  grit, 
as  he  was  intellectually  slow.  He  has 
had  to  work  every  cent  of  his  way,  and 
he  has  done  it  well.  His  development  in 
character,  his  increased  spiritual  strength 
and  intellectual  power  can  but  add  to  his 
usefulness.  He  is  a  prominent  helper  in 
volunteer  literary-work  and  prayer-meet- 
ings. He  will  go  out  to  take  a  place  of 
usefulness  in  life.  With  much  in  many 
lines  to  discourage  and  turn  him,  this 


young  man  is  prayerfully  and  coura- 
geously meeting  the  circumstances,  and 
conquering,  learning  more  and  more  to 
conquer.  He  is  well  worth  helping,  and 
we  trust  that  we  will  see  him  some  day 
on  through  college  and  a  power  in  the 
world." — Congregational  Work. 


SHINE  'EM  UP 


Do  not  go  about  with  your  face  long- 
drawn  and  sad,  your  heart  tarnished  with 
emotions  of  hatred,  spitefulness  and  sel- 
fishness. Shine  'em  up!  Polish  them 
with  smiles,  laughter  and  sunshine.  Just 
think  with  Frank  L.  Stanton, 

This  world  that  we're  a-livin'  in 

Is  mighty  hard  to  beat; 
You  git  a  thorn  with  every  rose, 

"But  ain't  the  roses  sweet?" 

What's  the  use  of  worrying  about  the 
thorns  so  long  as  the  roses  are  there. 
And  they  are  always  there.  Suppose 
your  roses  do  have  more  thorns  than 
your  neighbors'.  Probably  the  roses  are 
sweeter.  Just  think  so,  anyway,  and 
keep  on  thinking  so  until  the  thought  is 
converted  into  a  reality. 

A  smile — one  of  the  real  sunny  kind, 
shining  through  from  the  heart  to  the 
lips — warms  and  cheers  us  like  a  blazing, 
roaring  fire  on  chilly  winter  mornings. 
It  seems  to  clear  up  our  metal  as  well 
as  our  moral  atmosphere.  It  chases 
away  our  meannesses,  and  leaves  in  their 
stead  courage,  charity  and  good-will. 

Carlyle  certainly  understood  human 
nature  when  he  said,  "No  man  who  has 
once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can 
be  altogether  bad."  True  laughter  does 
not  come  readily  from  a  heart  blackened 
by  wrong-doing,  nor  smiles  to  lips  more 
used  to  curses.  Smiles  and  Idughter  are 
made  up  of  kindness  and  humor. 

Let  tlie  sunshine  of  a  glad  heart  be  the 
mainspring  of  your  life.  When  you  are 
inclined  to  mourn  and  fret  and  worry, 
just  stop,  and  try  smiling. 

If  a  child  begins  to  pout,  tell  it  to  look 
in  a  mirror.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  quickly  the  pout  gives  way  to  a 
smile.  Wouldn't  this  be  a  good  idea 
for  some  older  children,  you  and  I,  for 
instance?  We  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
life  with  sour,  crosspatch  faces.  To  be 
sure,  we  all  have  our  sorrows,  big  and 
little,  real  and  imaginary,  but  not  all  the 
scowls  since  Adam  can  frighten  them 
away.  It  may  be  a  rather  difficult  mat- 
ter to  smile  when  your  head  is  almost 
breaking  with  aches  and  pains,  or  to 
laugh  when  you  are  down  to  your  last 
dollar  and  the  rent  is  due,  but  it's  the 
cheapest  and  best  medicine  you  can  get. 

It  is  James  Whitcomb  Riley  who  de- 
scribes the  humor  of  an  old  German 
under  circumstances  which  would  have 
left  most  of  us  mourning  and  moping: 

"Last  year,  ven  I  swim  out  dot  leedle' 
home  off  mine  from,  mit  my  vife,  unt 
my  son,  his  vife  unt  leedle  girls,  I  dink 
dot's  der  last  dime  goot-by  to  dose 
broberty!  But  afder  (^er  vater  is  down 
gone,  unt  dry  oop  out  eberding,  dere  vas 
yet  der  house  dere  -yet.  Unt  my  friends, 
dey  said,  'Dot's  all  you  got  yet?  Veil, 
feex  oop  der  house — dot's  someding! 
Feex  oop  der  house,  unt  you  vould  still 
hat  a  home  yet!'  Veil,  all  summer  I 
go  to  vork,  unt  spent  me  eberding,  unt 
feex  oop  der  broberty.  Den  I  got  a  mort- 
gage on  der  house  yet.  Dees  dime  here 
cum  again  der  vater  yet — till  I  vish  it 
vas  last  year  vonce!  Unt  now  all  I  safe 
is  my  vife,  unt  my  son's  vife,  unt  my 
leedle  grandchildrens !  Else  eberding  is 
gone!  All  —  eberding!  Der  house  is 
gone — unt — unt,  der  mortgage  gone  al- 
retty,  too!" 

If  you  and  I  would  cultivate  such  a 
spirit  of  humor  as  that  old  man  possessed 
we  could  just  don  our  mantle  of  smiles 
and  override  all  the  gloom  and  melan- 
choly, the  cares  and  troubles,  that  might 
be  glowering  along  our  way.  Let  us 
try  it  for  a  while,  and  see  if  our  lives  do 
not  widen  and  bright-en.  It  may  require 
perseverance;  but  if  the  habit  of  shining 
up  the  dark  places,  of  looking  upon  the 
humorous  side,  once  becomes  rooted  in 
our  natures,  joy  and  contentment  will 
also  take  root,  grow  and  blossom  in 
rich  abundance.        Mae  Y.  Mahaffy. 


Lowest  Prices 


Best  Machines 


i  C  is  the  price  ot 
I  ,'tO  our  Competition 


Sewing  Machine. 
Our  $14.75  grade 
is  the  equal  ot  ma- 
chines sold  by  other 
firms  at  $16.00  to  $19.09 
and  as  high  as  $35.00  by  agents.  We 
have  other  grades  at  $10.75,  $17.75  and 
up  to  $26.75,  all  guaranteed. 

Send  TODAY  for  Catalogue  LO 

sent  free,  giving  large  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  excellent  machines  at 
wholesale  prices,  also  explaining  our 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  Guarantee. 


For  $20.35  we  offer 
a  strictly  high- J)' 
grade  attractive- 
ly finished  ma- 
chine, equipped 
with  1  cest  Im- 
proved automatic 
drop  head,  7  irawers,  ballbearings, 
eccentric  system  of  mechanism, 
etc.  This  machine  we  guarantee  to 
do  as  good  or  better  work,  to  be  aa 
well  made  and  finished  and  to  give 
as  long  and  satisfactory  service  as 
any  machine  on  the  market.  A  better 
machine  cannot  possibly  be  made.  $19.85  for  same  machine 
with  five  drawers.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest  for  depend- 
able quality.  Thirty-one  years'  reputation  for  honest 
values  and  fair  dealing  back  of  our  guarantee. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  RS/sZ  Chicago 


DEAL  DIRECT  FACTORY 


Don't  pay  retail  price  tor  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  onr  catalogue 
snd  learn  about  our  eystem  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 
Two  profits  are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  Is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re- 
turn the  purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and 
other  high  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories, 
In  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CABBIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANT, 

Factory  and  eeneral  Office,  GOLClIBtS,  O.      \     Write  to 
Weitcrn  OOee  and  Diatrlbnting  Uanie,  ST.  LOUIS,  BO.  /  nearest  office. 


^30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT, 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the 
world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination, 
guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery You  are  out  nothing 
I  If  not  satisfied.  We  make 
5196  styles  of  vehicles  and 
J65  styles  of  harness. 
Tisitors  are  always  welcome 
_  ^...^  at  our  factory, 

lo  "9-DriTing  Wagon  X  in.Eelly  Rubber  Tiroa.     Large  Catalogue  FREE. 
]  Price  $55,60.  A3  good  as  sells  for  $40  more.  Send  for  it. 

XLEEAKT  CASEIAGS  &  K7G.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  349— Canopy  Top  Trap.  Price  $93. 
As  good  as  aells  for  (SO  more. 


^  JBade  thronghont  of  aeeond  growth 

^  selected  cleiar  hlcfeory  that  Is  spilt, 
^  not  sawed.  Has  long  distance  axles,  extra 

1  roomy  bed,  quarter  leather  top,manyoptionB 

'  *^e,^  'iA  30  DAYS'  FliEE  TRIAL 

OFFJBBJBS.  Oar  catalogue  tells  all  about  vehicles; 
and  harness  itt  barealn  prices,  quotes  prices  on[ 
everything  on  lour  wheels  lor  tioise  lovers.  Send  tola;. 

^  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MF6,  CO.,  cino^aR  o»io. 


245 
Strlas 
Tehlclet 
and 

Harnett 


CUT  THI$  AD  OUT 


and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  yon 
Free  our  1903  spe- 
cial vehicle  and  harness  catalogue.  Ithas  alwaysbeen  themost  complete  book  printed, andfor 
1903  itis  more  complete  than  ever.    It  is  the  standard  from  which  others  fi^e— welead.tbe 
others  follow.   Top  Buggies  927.90.   The  greatest  buggy  offer  ever  made  at 
•41.70  Top  Buggies  with  guaranteed  rubber  tires  a1  $48.00.  45stylesto 
select  from.  Surreys  with  canopy  and  extension  tops,  $46.75  to  J112.  Phaetons,  Drlr- 
ing-  Wagons, Spring  Wagons,  etc.  146  styles  Tehicles,  98  styles  harness  to  select  from. 
lUF  GIIADiyTPP  every  vehicle  for  2  years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Wo 
III.  QUAIiAR  I  kC  will  ship  you  any  vehicle  without  any  money  vrith  order. 
Don*l  boy  until  you  gel  our  eataloo  and  see  our  wonderful  olfora. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  North  JefleraoB  Street,]  Chiuco.  UUoolB. 


Finest  Folding  Four=Foot  Rule 


This  is  the  finest 
spring-joint,  folding 
four-foot  rule  made. 
It  is  the  acme  of 
usefulness  and  du- 
rability, and  will  be 
found  worth  many 
times  even  the  reg- 
ular retail  price  at 
stores. 


The  cut  gives 


tliu  lale. 


IT   HAS   PATENT   FLAT,  CONCEALED  SPRING-JOINTS 

which  hold  the  sections  firmly  in  place  and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  when  the  rule  is  open, 
or  just  as  firmly  when  it  is  closed.  The  joint  works  by  a  pressure  on  the  section.  The  rule 
when  closed  measures  only  seven  and  one  half  inches  long.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  pocket 
with  the  greatest  convenience.  When  open  it  is  full  four  feet  long.  The  finest  wood  is  used 
in  its  manufacture.    Sent  postage  paid.    Order  as  No.  728. 

I  We  will  send  this  Four-Foot  Rule  FREE  for    O  We  will  send  tiie  Farm  and  Fireside  one 

sending  only  TWO  yearly  subscriptions,  new         year,  new  or  renewal,  and  £if\ 
or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  this  Four-Foot  Rule  for  only  .  .  OV  vcllLS 

( To  Club-Raisers:—  ^Vhen  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either 
to  the  regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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CORNISH 


Are  sent  on 


Direct  From  Factory  to 
Home — Saving  Oae-Half 
Cub  or  Easy  Payments.       FROM  $  1 55. 

An  offer  rrom  inabcr  to  boyer,  ithlch  k  uneqoaled  In 
nneroilty  of  lermB,  and  which  pow  m  8n«  In«tra- 
ment  within  tie  reach  of  every  purse. 
Ton  Adtanee  no  Jlonoy.        We  Prepay  the  Frelrht. 
Yon  Shoulder  no  Risk.         We  Guarantee  Sallsfaetion. 

Miniature  Planes  and  Organs  Free 

to  every  Intending  purchaser. 
They  are  accurate  representa- 
tions of  our  models  of  the  latest 
styles  in  CornUh  Pianot  and  Or- 
ganf.  These  miniatures  consti- 
tute the  most  costly  advertise- 
ments ever  Isiued  ftnd  enable 
anyone  to  salect  an  instrnmcDt, 
no  matter  at  what  distance  they 
IWe— as  the  Piano  ana  Organ 
f  n  exact  color  ai  to  wood,  etc., 
ti  exactly  reproduced.  This 
elegant  emhossed  set  is  sent 
free  and  nith  it  the  Cornish 
imerlean  8onveDlr  Catalog, 
handsomely  Illustrated  with 
presentation  plate  in  colors 
and  fully  depicting  and  dc- 
•crlblng  60  ExposUlon  Bodeli 
of  Cornish  American  Pianos 
and  Organs.  Send  ns  your  ad- 
dress to-rtayand  we  will  mail 
catalog  and  miniatures  FREE, 
if  you  metition  this  paper. 

FROM  $25.  Established  50  Years. 

CORNISH  CO., 


New  Jersey* 


Ask  for  DEWEY'S  Improved 

Acme  Dress  and  Corset  Protector 

Better  and  cheaper  than  Dress  Shields,  being  a  com- 
plete gaiment,  always  ready  to  wear  ^ 
withanydress. 
The  only  pro- 
tector that  can 
be  worn  with 
Shirt-Waists 
without  sew- 
ing in.  The 
only  per 
feet  pro 
tection 
from 
per 


spiration 

The  Best  Shield  for  bir.rcle  riders.  One  pnir  does  the  work  of  six, 
No.l.  Bust  Measure  28-33,  ?  .Co  No.  2.  Bust  Measure  84-39.?  .80 
No.  3.  Bust  Measure  40-45,  1.00  No.  4.  Bust  Measure  46-49.  1.25 
Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order. 

M.  DEWEV.  Maafr.,  1395  FP,  W.Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WOOLENS 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

SERVICEABLE 


We  sell  direct  from 
"  Loom  to  Wearer  "  any 
style  or  weight  o£  cloth 
in  lengths  to  suit. 


All  prevailing  shades  of 
AND  FINE  Men's  and  Women's 
niiAimrc  fabrics  at  prices  your 
VUALlllLa  dealer  would  pay  for 
ONLY  them. 


Write  for  samples,  stat- 
ing for  what  purpose 
yon  wish  cloth. 


BOOKLET 
FREE 

PASSAIC  WOOLEN  COMPANY 
Mills,  46  South  St. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  CASH  or  on  MONTHLY  PAYMEKTS 

Your  money  refunded  after  six  months'  trial  if 

CUPP'S  IDEAL  STEEL  RANQE 

is  not  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
hetter  than  you  can  huy  else- 
where.   My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal, 
freights  and  skilled  la- 
bor are  the  cheapest  and 
best,  enables  me  to  fur- 
nish a  Top-Notch  Steel 
Kan^e  at  a  clean  saving 
of   «]0  to   $20  (freight 
paid  east  of  the  filiasls- 
sippi  and  north  of  the 
Tennessee   River),  qual- 
ity  considered, 
for  free  cat&IogB  of  kll  atjlu 
aod  sites,  with  or  without  rcacrroir, 
for  city,  town  or  country  um. 

CHESTER  D.  CLA1*P,  GOS  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

(PaxCTICAL  £TOn  AltD  KASQt  JUS) 


^G£1ABLE  SILK  HOSL 


^^^^m  A  perfedl  substitute  for  silk 
'         at  a  fradlion  of  the  cost. 

They  wear  better  and  al^yays  retain 
their  lustre.  Fast  colors,  seamless 
and  perfect  fitting. 

35  cents  per  pair,  postpaid,  or  three  pairs  in 
handsome  box  $1.00.  Style  220,  sizes  8H  to  JO, 
black,  red,  tan  brown,  slate,  natural,  or  black 
with  white  feet.  Agents  wanted. 

Write  for  booklet,  "  FOOT  COMFORT." 

Address  Department  E, 

BAY  CITY  KNITTINQ  COMPANY, 

Bay  City,  Michigan.  ^ 


We  want  to  tell  you 
of   the  durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating  

and  tender  the  Free  services  "of  our  artists  in  helping 
yon  work  out  complete  color  plans ;  no  glue  kalsomine 
or  poisonous  wall-paper.  Address  ALABASTINE  CO., 
Grand  Ruplda,  Mich.,  and  106  Water  Street,  N.  T. 

If  afflicted  «lth 
weak  eyes,  ase 


ALABASTINE 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


The  Housewife 


A  SHADY  PLAYHOUSE 

LITTLE  Elsie  was  quite  disconsolate. 
True,  they  had  moved  to  their  own 
home,  a  farm  her  father  had  re- 
cently purchased,  and  the  little 
house  was  new  and  clean,  and  the  grove 
of  trees  that  had  been  set  out  was  grow- 
ing nicely.  Of  course,  it  was  better  to 
live  in  your  own  home,  though  on  the 
prairie,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  except 
those  of  tlie  season's  planting,  but,  as  the 
"April  Baby"  in  "Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man Garden"  said^  "it  was  not  nicelier." 

That  is  just  what  little  Elsie  thought 
as  she  recalled  her  last  year's  playhouse 
— a  clump  of  crab-apple  trees  overrun 
with  wild  grape-vines — where  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  with  her 
dolls  and  books. 

Her  mother's  loving  interest,  however, 
came  to  her  aid  and  planned  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Selecting  a  spot  of 
ground  near  the  house,  Elsie  and  her 
mother  planted  a  circle  of  sunflower- 
seeds,  sowing  them  thickly,  and  watering 
and  urging  them  to  early  maturity  in 
every  possible  way. 

They  grew  very  rapidly,  and  when  they 
were  about  knee-high  a  few  stalks  on 
the  north  side  were  pulled  out  for  a 
doorway,  and  Elsie  was  free  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  little  room  and  begin 
planning  her  housekeeping,  even  playing 
there  occasionally  when  the  sunshine  was 
not  too  hot.  However,  it  was  not  until 
the  -stalks  were  full-grown  and  towered 
above  her  head  that  she  began  to  take 
real  comfort  in  it. 

The  green,  circular  wall  shaded  her 
from  the  sun  on  all  sides,  and  her  play- 
house, with  its  home-made  cupboard,  its 
array  of  broken  dishes  and  simply  con- 
trived table  and  chairs,  was  a  delight. 

Sometimes  mama  loaned  her  a  rug 
for  her  floor,  and  she  brought  out  her 
very  best  rocking-chair  and  many  of  her 
nice  books  and  toys.  But  these  had  to 
be  returned  to  the  house  at  night,  and 
usually  she  was  contented  with  simple 
things  that  would  not  spoil,  leaving  her 
choicer  treasures  for  a  chance  day  in- 
doors when  the  rain  made  her  sunflower 
house  uninhabitable. 

As  the  flowers  matured  and  the  seeds 
ripened,  various  birds  were  attracted  to 
them,  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  little  girl  to  watch  their  grace- 
ful motions  or  listen  to  their  sweet 
songs,  as,  perched  on  a  huge  blossom, 
they  paused  between  bites  to  tilt  back 
their  heads  and  warble  their  thanks. 

Sometimes  mama  and  the  baby  shared 
her  shady  room,  and  once,  on  Sunday, 
papa  and  all  of  them  had  supper  there. 

All  in  all,  the  sunflower  house  was  a 
great  success,  and  many  a  child  living  on 
a  prairie  farm  might  be  made  happy  in 
this  way.      Gazelle  Stevens  Sharp. 


GREENS.  MORE  GREENS 

In  the  South  it  is  said  that  greens  are 
a  favorite  dish  among  all  classes.  In- 
deed, in  our  Northern  states  it  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  behold  the  women  of 
the  household  arrayed  in  deep  sunbon- 
nets,  stout  gloves,  and  with  long,  sharp 
knives  carried  in  a  bright  tin  pail,  ev- 
idently bent  on  "going  a-greening." 

It  is  to  be  regre^ed  that  greens  have  not 
become  more  of  a  necessity  as  an  article 
of  diet  among  the  American  people,  for 
are  we  not  regarded  as  a  bilious  race? 

Our  neighbors  across  the  water  realize 
the  importance  of  this  addition  to  their 
vegetable  dietary;  animals,  herbivorous 
ones,  who  during  the  winter  have  been 
exhausting  their  stored  fat,  instinctively 
turn  to  the  green  fields  to  renew  their 
muscles  and  general  vitality. 

Of  the  so-called  greens,  spinach  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  which  we  attempt  to 
cultivate.  Chicory  is  also  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  not  in  a  general  way.  It  is  a 
biennial,  and  during  its  second  year  is 
ready  for  use.  Young  beets — tops,  roots 
and  all— are  excellent,  and  when  intended 
for  greens  should  be  drilled,  as  the  bed 
may  then  be  thinned  and  still  leave 
enough  for  root  uses. 

Water-cress  is  about  the  earliest  green 
to  be  obtained.  Dandelion,  sour  dock 
(easily  distinguished  by  its  curly  leaves), 
lamb's-quarters  and  mustard  make  a 
good   combination;   but  the  dandelion 


should  be  brought  to  a  boil  rapidly,  and 
the  water  poured  oflf  before  the  others 
are  added,  because  of  its  bitter  property. 

To  possess  the  best  nutritive  value, 
these  greens  should  be  gathered  while 
the  plants  are  young  and  tender,  thus 
being  rich  in  substance. 

The  marsh-marigold,  unlike  the  others, 
should  be  gathered  after  the  buds  have 
formed.  This  plant  is  more  commonly 
known  as  the  cowslip.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  poke.  The  root  of  this  plant 
when  mature  contains  a  poison  deadly  in 
its  efifect,  but  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in 
its  early  state  are  used  without  fear. 

The  common  method  of  preparing 
greens  for  the  table  is  to  boil  them  with 
a  small  bit  of  pickled  pork  or  a  ham 
bone.  They  are  perhaps  more  palatable 
boiled  with  some  salt,  then  drained  care- 
fully, and  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  dash  of 
pepper  added.  Mary  D.  Sibley. 


PICOT  EDGING 

Use  a  fine  steel  needle  and  No.  30 
thread. 

Chain  12;  turn. 

Make  single  stitch  in  every  stitch  of 
chain;  turn. 

Chain  4,  fasten  with  single  stitch  in 
fourth  stitch  of  work. 

Chain  4,  fasten  in  end. 

Make  two  single  stitches  in  end  of 
chain,  and  go  around  on  other  side;  chain 


PICOT  EDGING 

4,  fasten  opposite  the  other  fastening; 
chain  4,  fasten  in  top  of  work;  turn. 

Make  a  shell  of  eight  double  stitches, 
with  a  single  one  at  each  end  of  shell 
and  a  picot  of  three  chains  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  two  chains  on  either  side. 
Make  three  picots  at  the  bottom  end  as 
you  go  around. 

For  the  second  one  chain  20— ten  for 
the  connecting  chain,  and  ten  for  the 
point;  proceed  as  before,  and  join  each 
shell  to  the  former  one  in  the  center. 

When  you  have  sufficient  length, 
crochet  two  rows  of  single  crochet  along 
the  entire  length;  one  row  of  doubles 
and  singles  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  then  one  row  of  single  crochet  along 
the  entire  length  of  that. 

In  fine  thread  it  makes  pretty  trimming 
for  lingerie;  in  coarse,  for  bureau-scarfs. 


SWEET-POTATOES 

Most  folks  \"up  North"  bake  dr  boil 
sweet-potatoes,  and  do  not  seem  to  re- 
alize that  they  can  be  cooked  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  In  the  "sunny  South" 
they  form  a  staple  article  of  diet,  and  are 
prepared  in  many  ways. 

Baked  SwEET-roTATOES  No.  i. — Select 
potatoes  of  uniform  size,  wash  well, 
and  bake  until  soft.  Another  way  is  to 
first  boil  them  until  nearly  done,  then 
bake  until  soft. 

Baked  Sweet-potatoes  No.  2. — Boil 
large  potatoes  until  nearly  done;  peel, 
slice,  and  put  into  a  buttered  pudding- 
pan,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  salt  and  bits  of 
butter,  add  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
milk,  and  bake  thirty  minutes. 

Delicate  Sweet- potatoes.  —  Scrape, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  place  in  a  ket- 
tle with  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning;  add  a  generous  quantity  of  but- 
ter, a  little  sugar  and  salt,  and  more 
water  as  it  boils  away;  when  tender,  add 
a  little  sweet  milk,  and  serve  hot. 

Fried  Sweet-potatoes  No.  i. — Peel, 
slice,  and  fry  in  hot  lard  and  butter 
mixed  until  a  light  brown. 

Fried  Sweet-potatoes  No.  2. — Pre- 
pare as  above,  dip  each  slice  in  beaten 
egg,  then  in  crumbs,  and  fry  brown. 

Fried  Sweet-potatoes  No.  3. — Chop 
or  slice  cold  boiled  or  baked  sweet-pota- 
toes, and  fry  in  butter  and  lard  mixed. 

Mashed  Sweet-potatoes. — This  is  a 
good  way  to  use  up  the  small  potatoes. 
Boil  until  tender,  peel,  and  mash  fine; 
add  butter,  salt  and  a  little  cream,  and 
stir  until  light. 


Browned  Sweet-potatoes. — Boil, peel, 
and  cut  into  halves  lengthwise;  put  into 
a  baking-pan  with  a  little  salt,  sugar  and 
butter,  add  water,  set  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  until  brown,  basting  often. 

Sweet-potato  Stew. — Cut  a  pound  of 
round  steak  into  small  bits,  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  little  water,  and  cook 
until  tender;  when  nearly  done  add  but- 
ter, pepper,  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
minced  onion,  and  one  quart  of  cold 
boiled  sweet-potatoes  cut  into  dice;  allow 
to  boil  quickly  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
simmer  slowly  for  thirty  minutes. 

Sweet-potato  Dressing  for  Fowl. — 
Boil  the  giblets  until  tender,  and  chop 
fine;  use  equal  parts  of  bread-crumbs 
and  finely  chopped  cold  boiled  sweet- 
potatoes,  add  the  giblets,  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

Sweet-potatoes  with  Roast. — Peel, 
and  when  the  pork  is  half  roasted  place 
the  sweet-potatoes  around  it  in  the  pan, 
and  baste  often  until  done. 

Creamed,  Sweet-potatoes. — Pare,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  cook  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  until  nearly  done;  pour 
off  the  water,  add  milk,  a  little  flour,  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  until  the 
gravy  is  as  thick  as  cream. 

Sweet-potato  Puffs.  —  Steam  six 
medium-sized  sweet-potatoes  until  soft, 
mash  fine,  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
a  little  salt,  beating  until  light;  add  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  beat 
again;  butter  custard-cups,  fill  two  thirds 
full,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven;  serve  with 
sweetened  cream. 

SwEET-POTATO  Waffles. — Mix  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  little  less 
than  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  four  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking-powder,  a  little  salt  and  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs;  oil  the 
waffle-iron  well,  and  bake  a  delicate 
brown;  serve  with  honey  saute  and  but- 
ter. Honey  sauce  is  made  of  one  cupful 
of  comb-honey  cut  into  small  bits  into 
one  pint  of  whipped  cream. 

SwEET-POTATO  PoNE. — Mix  well  two 
quarts  of  grated  raw  sweet-potatoes,  one 
half  pint  of  maple  syrup,  three  table- 
spoonfuls oi^  white  sugar,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  soft  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice,  one  half 
cupful  of  preserved  ginger  chopped  fine 
and  three  well-beaten  eggs;  pour  into  a 
buttered  pudding-pan,  and  steam  three 
hours. 

SwEET- POTATO  PuDDiNG. — One  pint 
of  grated  raw  sweet-potatoes,  one  half 
cupful  of  molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
little  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  sweet  milk  enougl) 
to  make  a  thin  batter;  bake  slowly  one 
and  one  half  hours;  serve  with  whipped 
cream  or  with  a  hard  sauce  made  of 
equal  parts  of  sugar  and  butter  beaten 
light  and  flavored  with  nutmeg. 

Sweet-potato  Pie  No.  i. — One  pint 
of  cold  boiled  mashed  sweet-potatoes, 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  white 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  lit- 
tle salt  ?nd  nutmeg,  and  enough  sweet 
milk  for  two  pies. 

Sweet-potato  Pie  No.  2. — Line  a 
very  deep  pie-pan  with  a  rich  paste,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  thinly  sliced  boiled  or 
baked  sweet-potatoes,  sprinkle  thickly 
with  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  dot  with 
bits  of  butter;  put  in  another  layer  of 
potatoes,  sugar,  butter  and  nutmeg,  and 
when  the  pan  is  nearly  full,  pour  over  it 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  little  milk: 
put  on  a  top  crust,  and  bake  slowly  uijitil 
a  nice  even  brown. 

To  Dry  Sweet-potatoes. — Boil  until 
nearly  done,  peel,  and  slice  thin;  spread 
upon  plates,  and  dry  in  a  cool  oven  or, 
in  the  sunshine;  when,  thoroughly  dry, 
pack  in  air-tight  tins  or  jars.  When 
wanted  for  use,  soak  over  night  in  water, 
and  stew  until  tender;  season  with  but- 
ter, pepper,  salt  and  milk. 

Candied  Sweet-potatoes. — Peel  raw 
sweet-potatoes,  and  slice  thin;  put  into  a 
baking-dish  with  layers  of  sugar  and  but- 
ter, add  a  little  water,  and  bake  slowly 
until  done.  The  juice  will  be  a  thick 
syrup.    Serve  hot  or  cold  with  cream. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller, 
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Soap=Making 
At  Home 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye— lo  cents — will  make  ten 
pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap— better  than  you  can 
buy. 

It  takes  less  time  to  make  soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

than  to  make  bread,  and  it  gives  you  the  purest 
soap,  with  absolutely  no  danger  to  person  or  clothes. 
Not  old-style  lye,  but  Banner  Lye. 
It  also  makes  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Easy  Cleaning 

Cleanliness  is  a  new  word  since  these  days  of 
Banner  Lye.  Bamier  Lye  washes  away  the  dirt  that 
you  see  aiid  the  dirt  that  you 
can't  see.  This  last  is  most 
dangerous.  It  spoils  the  milk 
and  Dutter  in  your  bottles  and 
jars,  and  when  hidden  in 
your  drains  and  cellar  invites 
disease. 

Banner  Lye  cleans  out  all 
this  dirt  and  the  disease- 
germs  therein  contained.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  differ- 
ence it  makes.  It  is  odorless 
and  colorless. 

Get  it  of  your  grocer  or 
druggist.  He  can  easily  get 
it  of  his  wholesaler,  if  he 
hasn't  it  already. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Uses  of  Banner  Lye." 
The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Eczema 

Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Acne  or  other  skin  troubles, 
promptly  relieved  and  cured  by 

Hydro:^one 

This  scientific  germicide,  which 
is  harmless,  cures  by  killing 
disease  germs.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession  everywhere.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists.  If  not 
at  yours,  send  25  cents  for  a 
trial  bottle.  The  genuine  bears 
my  signature.  Accept  no 
substitutes.  Address 

tratfv  /Valuable  Booklet  on  tbe 
'^"*'"'\trejitineiit  of  diseuses. 


No  Water 
here  to 
Freeze! 


Gasoline  Engine 

that  will  be  always  ready  to  start,  safe,  reliable, 
convenient,  economical  and  durable,  buy  a 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  Frost  Proof.  No 
bother  with  water  nor  expense  of  broken  cylin- 
der, no  waiting  for  wind  or  weather.  AU 
sizes,  stationary  and  portable.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive  catalogue  to  the  manufacturers. 

fULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.,  Madison.  Wis. 


WOIin>ERFT7L 
KESOXIRCES 
OF  THE  WEST 


If  jou  are  looking  for  a  home,  and 
want  to  viait  the  W«8t,  you  oan  do  bo 
witb  very  little  expense,  as  the  Union 
PACinc  will  sell  One-way  ColonlBt 
Tickets  sveev  day  at  the  following 
rat€s  from  MisBouri  River  temiQaU  : 
UNTIL  JUNE  15Ta 
I2&.00  to  San  FranoUco,  Los  Angeles  and  many  other  OaUfomlft  points. 

UNTIL  APRIL  aOTB 
120.00  to  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City.  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Helena. 
<22.50  to  Spokiine  and  Wanatchee. 

935.00  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  many  other  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington points. 

From  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  proportionately  low  rates  are  In  effect  by  lines 
conoectini;  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  UNION  PACIFIC  has  also  ertended  territory  to  which  round-trip 
Someseekers'  Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  as  follows: 

FROM  MISSOURI  RIVER  TERMINALS 
To  many  points  in  Kaoaas.  Nebraska  and  Colorado, 
To  many  points  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho. 
To  many  points  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
One  fare  plus  $2.ij0  for  tho  round  trip. 

Tickets  on  sale  April  7  and  21.  May  15_and  19,  June  2  and  16,  1903. 
For  full  information,  call  on  or  address  W.  Q-  N£1MY£R,  O.  A.,  193  South 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

•'WALNTJTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  rcBtores  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Eye- 
V  brows,  Beard  or  Moustacheto  its  original 
color,  Instantaneously.  Gives  any  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
washoff  or  ruboff.  Containfino poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  vou  of  ita 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Dist.  Ollice  32.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


PHOTO  BROOCHES  lOc. 

Send  us  any  photograph  you  want 
L  copied  and  we  will  return  it  uii- 
\  harmed  with  an  exact  copy  on  one  of 
Uheso  pretty  rimless  brooch-mountings 
Ifor  only  lOcts.  All  our  Photo-Min- 
/laturesare  exact  and  perfect  re- 
\  productions.  We  send  this  SSc* 
sample  for  only  lO  cts.  to  intro- 
duce our  goods  and  send  you  Free  our 
large  ill.  price-list  of  photo-miniatures, 

  jewelry,  novelties.  Acents  wanted. 

CROWX  AKFO.  CO.,  Box.  1197,  JSoston,  Mass, 


GUITAR 

Telegraphy 


violin.  Mandolin,  D|B|  lf| 

Seir-TaugLt,  Wlthoat  NotM  DllnllU 
bj  n^nre  Oasie.  Illus.  Pamphlet  FBEE. 
,TadDr  Illiuic.  Co. .  Box  12 1 2„  Paw  Fau,  IlloB. 


Easy  tuition. 
Positions  secured. 

  _  .        Free  CataloKue. 

T.C.  TELEGUAPII  SCHOOL,  Ucpt.  l,nhrIch8Tllle,0. 


The  Housewife 


SICK  ROOM  AND  EMERGENCY  SUPPLIES 

IN  EVERY  household  there  should  be 
kept  on  hand  supplies  and  appliances 
to  be  used  in  the  sick-room  and  in 
cases  of  emergency. 
A  closet  or  cupboard  should  be  set 
apart  for  these  supplies,  and  should  be 
easy  of  access  and  known  to  all  the  fam- 
ily. Besides  the  medicine-chest  there 
should  be  a  small  waiter,  a  spirit-lamp,  a 
safety-lamp,  matches,  a  measuring-glass, 
one  or  two  tumblers  and  spoons,  a  small 
vessel  for  heating  water,  a  mixing-bowl 
and  a  small  pitcher.  There  should  also 
be  a  canful  of  mustard  and  one  of  flour, 
and  a  small  basin  for  toilet  purposes. 

On  account  of  the  efficacy  of  hot-water 
applications,  no  family  should  be  without 
at  least  one  hot-water  bag;  two — one 
small  and  one  large — would  be  better. 
Hot  water  should  be  always  on  hand 
when  there  is  sickness  in  the  house. 

A  screen  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
sick-room,  as  it  can  be  used  to  protect 
the  bed  from  drafts,  and  the  patient's 
eyes  from  a  strong  light,  or  to  shut  from 
sight  any  part  of  the  room  where  work 
is  done  or  where  there  is  temporary  dis- 
order. It  is  also  a  very  good  idea  to 
have  a  fever-thermometer  to  test  the 
temperature,  and  every  mother  should 
know  how  to  use  it. 

Have  a  shelf  in  your  closet  or  cup- 
board devoted  to  bundles  of  old  muslin 
for  bandages  and  plasters,  and  rolls  of 
flannel  for  hot  applications  or  when  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  heat.  It  is  also  good 
policy  to  keep  absorbent  cotton  and  sur- 
gical plaster  on  hand,  to  use  in  case  of 
cuts  and  hurts. 

Nq  household  should  be  without  a  sup- 
ply of  disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
sulphur  and  copperas.  Here  is  a  disin- 
fectant that  is  satisfactory,  and  can,  be 
made  up  quickly  at  home:  Put  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  in  a  pailful  of  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  one  half  dram  of  nitrate  of 
lead  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  and  add  to 
the  pail,  stirring  until  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  All  the  above  disinfectants,  with 
the  exception  of  sulphur,  are  poisonous 
to  drink,  and  should  be  used  with  great 
care.  Pansy  Viola  Viner. 


CHEESE  RECEIPTS 

Cheese  Fondu. — Season  one  and  one 
half  pounds  of  grated  cheese  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  white 
pepper,  a  little  cayenne  pepper  or  pap- 
rika and  just  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Place 
in  the  double  boiler  with  one  half  cupful 
of  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
When  hot,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  which  have  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  milk.  Stir  carefully  until  the  mix- 
ture is  thick  and  creamy,  then  remove, 
and  turn  slowly  over  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  stirring  all  the  time.  Melt  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
and  when  it  is  smoking-hot  turn  in  the 
cheese  mixture,  and  cook  like  an  omelet, 
either  on  the  outside  of  the  stove  or  in 
the  oven.  Many  cooks  prefer  to  cook 
this  for  a  few  moments  on  the  outside 
of  the  stove,  then  place  it  in  the  oven.  It 
should  cook  about  ten  minutes. 

Supper  Savory.— Remove  the  crumbs 
from  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  but  do  not  use 
dried  and  sifted  crumbs  for  this  dish. 
Mix  thoroughly  one  cupful  of  bread- 
crumbs, one  cupful  of  grated  cheese,  one 
half  cupful  of  milk  and  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  season  as  in  the  receipt  for 
cheese  fondu.  Pour  into  a  well-buttered 
pudding-dish  or  individual  baking-cups, 
and  bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven  until  it 
puffs  up  nicely. 

Cheese  Croquettes. — Heat  gradually 
one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  When  near  the  boiling-point 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch 
which  have  been  made  smooth  with  a 
little  milk,  then  add  a  little  cayenne  pep- 
per and  salt.  When  the  mixture  has  be-- 
come  thick  and  smooth  add  one  cupful 
of  mild  cheese  and  one  half  cupful  of 
strong  cheese  which  has  been  cut  in  bits. 
Cook  a  little,  then  spread  on  a  platter  to 
cool.  When  it  can  be  handled,  shape  as 
desired,  egg,  crumb,  and  fry  quickly  in 
deep,  hot  fat. 

Cheese  with  Mashed,  Potatoes. — 
Boil  the  potatoes,  mash  Very  smooth, 
and  carefully  smooth  over  the  top  after 


putfiflg  them  in  a  dish  which  caii  be  set 

in  the  oven.    Whip  enough  cream  to 

make  a  good  cupful,  then  stir  in  the 

grated  cheese  until  the  mixture  is  very 

stiff.    Add  a  few  chopped  pimentoes,  and 

spread  evenly  over  the  dish  of  potatoes. 

Brown  slightly  in  the  oven,  and  send  to 

the  table  at  once.         Inez  Redding. 
■   ♦ 

USES  FOR  DRY  BREAD 

Bread-crumbs. — The  scraps  of  bread 
that  cannot  be  used  on  the  table  can  be 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  dried  or  toasted 
a  delicate  brown,  then  rolled  very  fine, 
and  placed  in  a  close  or  air-tight  jar. 
When  frying  pork-chops,  veal  cutlets, 
fish,  chicken,  etc.,  dip  the  meat  into  a 
well-beaten  egg,  then  into  the  crumbs, 
letting  them  remain  five  or  ten  minutes, 
then  add  more  egg  and  more  crumbs, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Serve  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter, garnished  with  parsley. 

Egg  on  Toast. — We  have  the  fried, 
poached  and  scrambled  egg  on  toast,  but 
did  you  ever  try  the  bird^s  nest?  The 
children  always  enjoy  anything  in  this 
line,  so  tempt  their  appetites  some  morn- 
ing with  the  following:  Toast  the  de- 
sired amount,  and  butter  lightly,  placing 
the  pieces  of  toast  on  a  baking-pan,  and 
drawing  aside  where  it  will  keep  hot. 
Select  as  many  fresh  eggs  as  you  have 
pieces  of  toast,  and  separate  the  whites 
from  the  yolks.  Beat  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  foam,  and  salt  lightly.  When  I  say 
stiff,  I  mean  that  the  foam  should  stand 
alone.  Now  place  a  spoonful  of  the 
beaten  white  on  each  piece  of  toast,  ar- 
range a  round  space  in  the  center,  and 
place  the  unbroken  yolk  in  it.  Add  small 
bits  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  place 
in  a  hot  oven  until  the  egg  is  cooked  as 
desired.    Serve  hot. 

Cream  Toast. — Toast  small  pieces  of 
bread  to  a  nice  brown,  and  arrange  in 
individual  sauce-dishes.  Take  one  quart 
of  milk,  and  heat  to  the  boiling-point  in 
a  double  boiler;  when  just  at  the  boiling- 
point  add  a  well-beaten  egg  that  has  had 
a  little  cold  milk  added  to  it.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  In  a  small  saucepan  place 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  when 
melted  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
When  all  the  starch-grains  of  the  flour 
are  broken,  add  the  hot  milk,  let  boil 
once,  then  pour  over  toast,  and  serve. 

Croutons. — Many  people  prefer  crou- 
tons rather  than  crackers  with  soup. 
They  are  very  appetizing  and  easily  pre- 
pared. Take  bread  that  is  stale  enough 
to  toast  nicely,  cut  into  medium  slices, 
butter  lightly,  cut  into  strips  or  squares, 
and  place  in  a  quick  oven,  and  toast. 
Some  prefer  them  of  stale  bread  cut  into 
cubes  or  squares,  then  dropped  into  hot 
fat,  and  browned.  Lift  them  from  the 
fat  with  a  skimmer,  drain,  add  to  soup, 
and  serve.  Birdie  B.  Bates. 


OYSTER  COCKTAIL 

If  you  want  a  fine  appetizer  for  the 
beginning  of  a  meal,  try  this.  Each  cock- 
tail must  be  prepared  individually  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  and  must  be  served 
in  either  glass  sherbet-cups  or  cham- 
pagne-glasses. Into  each  glass  put  one 
and  one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato 
catchup,  one  teaspoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  three  drops  of  tobasco  sauce  and 
five  small  oysters.  Eat  with  a  small  spoon. 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION 

Few  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  which  For- 
eign Immigration  has  attained  of  late 
years.  Thousands  of  people  from  all 
countries  of  the  Old  World  come  to  this 
country  daily  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
free  home  and  opportunities  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  with  which  our  country  has  to 
deal.  It  merits  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  American  citizen.  In  order  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  subject,  we  have 
inaugurated  a  contest  on  Foreign  Immigra- 
tion, in  which  all  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  may  engage.  This  intellectual 
contest,  besides  calling  your  attention  to 
the  important  matter  of  immigration,  will 
distribute  $5,000.00  in  cash  to  such  as  care 
to  engage  in  it.  See  page  23  of  this  paper, 
and  act  at  once. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
^         the  Clothes  of  the  World  ^ 

ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

COST  NO  MORB 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze. 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Clranlte  Boon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  ex- 
pense and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth. 
Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 

White  Bronze 

is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot 
crumble  'with  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  linpoHHlblllty. 

It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted 
for  more  than  a  hundred 
public  monuments  and  by 
m  thousands  of  delighted 
iP  customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  granite- 
dealers  have  used  White  Bronze  in  preference  to  granite 
for  their  own  burial  plots.  We  have  designs  from  S4.00  to 
84,000.00.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs  and  information, 
stating  about  what  expense  you  anticipate.  It  puts  you 
under  no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every- 


Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer? 

It  'will  tighten  your  day 's  ivork 
Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  five 
year».  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  brealc 
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LD  Mis'  Abigail  Todd  riz  up,  an' 
said  it  curdled  her  blood  like 
hearin'  seckelar  tunes  on  Sunday 
to  see  a  meetin'-house  painted 
any  color  but  white  with  green  blinds. 
She  said  when  she  heered  that  they  had 
a  yeller  meetin'-house  over  to  Topshaw 
she  felt  purty  sure  the  stale  o'  religion 
was  low;  an'  so  'twas.  They  hadn't  had 
a  revival  sence  they'd  had  the  meetin'-house  painted 
yeller." 

Mrs.  Deacon  Gushing  had  run  across  the  field  with 
her  apron  over  her  head,  and  stood  with  her  foot  upon 
the  lowest  step  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Pettigrew's  back  door. 
She  said  she  didn't  dare  to  sit  down,  even  upon  the 
porch,  though  things  were  so  interesting,  for  she  had 
pies  in  the  oven. 

Mrs.  Deacon  Pettigrew,  a  buxom  woman  with  her 
still  black  hair  combed  carefully  back  in  V-shape  to 
hide  incipient  baldness,  pared  apples  into  the  great 
yellow  "nappy"  that  rested  on  her  capacious  lap.  But 
her  daughter  Seraph,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  saw 
that  she  pared  mechanically,  recklessly;  even  her  New 
England  conscience  had  forsaken  its  post,  and  the 
parings  were  thick.  As  for  Seraph,  she  permitted 
herself  to  say  inwardly  that  she  was  tired  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  meeting-house,  and  didn't  see  how  her 
mother  could  care  so  much  about  it.  They  had  been 
trying  to  raise  money  to  paint  it  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl.  Once  there  had  been  enough  collected,  and 
it  was  voted  to  use  it  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
missionary;  at  another  time  when  there  was  nearly 
enough  it  had  been  decided,  after  a  discussion  so 
heated  that  it  nearly  divided  the  church,  that  an  organ 
would  tend  to  edification  more  than  new  paint.  Ser- 
aph had  made  a  silk  quilt  and  a  lamp-shade  for  the 
fair  by  which  most  of  the  present  fund  had  been  raised, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  '"Rebekah  at  the  Well"  in  an 
Oriental  head-dress  which  was  unbecoming  to  her. 

"What  business  had  Mis'  Abigail  Todd  to  the  com- 
mittee-meetin',  anyway?"  demanded  Mrs.  Deacon 
Pettigrew. 

"Well,  we  kind  o'  went  in,  some  o'  us  women-folks 
that  had  be'n  helpin'  Tempy  Blodgett  hook  her  big 
rug,  seein'  we  was  right  there  an'  there  was  likely  to 
be  consid'able  goin'  on."  The  neighbor's  cheek  flushed 
slightly,  feeling  herself  arraigned  with  Mrs.  Abigail 
Todd.  "We  never  thought  o'  sayin'  anything,  none  o' 
us  but  her." 

"Well,  I'm  real  glad  somebody  was  there,  so's  I 
kin  hear  'bout  it,"  said  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  in  a  tone  which 
her  neighbor  understood  as  intended  to  convey  an 
apology.    "Men-folks  are  so  close-mouthed." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  the  Deacon  never  told  you 
nothin'  'bout  it?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Deacon  Gushing, 
with  indignant  sympathy. 

"He  told  me  they  voted  to  give  him  the  contract 
to  do  the  paintin';  but  then  I  thought  likely  they 
would."  There  was  a  slight  touch  of  pride  in  the 
voice  of  the  Deacon's  wife. 

"O'  course,  him  bein'  Deacon,"  responded  the 
other;  "though  they  do  say  Smith  an'  Eldridge,  from 
the  Port,  would  'a'  painted  it  full  cheaper.  But  then 
they  couldn't  'a'  be'n  so  sure  o'  them,  so  there's 
where  'tis." 

"I  guess  there  'is'  where  'tis,  more'n  him  bein' 
Deacon;  they  could  be  sure  o'  his  work."  There  was 
more  than  a  slight  touch  of  pride  in  Mrs.  Pettigrew's 
voice  now. 

"An'  after  all  the  argerin'  an'  wranglin',  they  went 
an'  left  the  choice  o'  the  color  to  him,  too.  He  never 
told  you  that?  Well,  don't  he  beat  all?"  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew had  laid  down  her  paring-knife  now,  and  the 
color  deepened  in  her  firmly  rounded,  unseamed  cheeks. 

"Well,  you  see,  they  couldn't  hardly  do  any  other 
way,''  continued  the  visitor.  "There  was  old  Mis' 
Abigail  Todd  stickin'  to  it  that  it  must  be  painted 
white  with  green  blinds,  'cause  nothin'  else  wa'n't 
godly,  an'  she  had  a  right  to  say,  'cause  she'd  give 
her  foreign-missions  money  to'rds  the  paintin',  an' 
Eben  Lufkin  secondin'  her  'cause  he  said  'twas  eker- 
nomical  to  paint  it  the  same  color,  an'  then  'twouldn't 
have  to  have  but  one  coat;  but  they  set  up  a  laugh 
agin  him,  'cause  there  ain't  hardly  a  mite  o'  paint 
left  on  the  meetin'-house.  Then  Enoch  Trask  got  up, 
an'  said  it  had  oughter  be  yeller,  'cause  that  was  the 
fash'nable  color,  an'  we  might  git  rich  enough  to 
build  a  new  church  an'  want  to  sell  that.  Old  Mis' 
Todd  fetched  a  groan  right  out  'cause  he  wanted  the 
meetin'-house  fash'nable,  an'  she  called  on  somebody 
to  pray,  an'  when  nobody  wouldn't,  not  even  the  min- 
ister, she  struck  up  a-singin'  that  dreadful  old-fashioned 
hymn,  'Broad  is  the  Road.'  Nobody  wouldn't  join  in 
but  Peter  Ramsdell  with  his  shakin'  old  voice.  Them 
two  sung  it  clear  to  the  end.  The  minister  tied  knots 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  the  way  he  does  when  he 
don't  know  what  to  do.  When  the  hymn  was  finished, 
if  Ambrose  Tinker  didn't  git  up,  same  as  he  does  in 
prayer-meetin',  an'  begin  that  'twas  a  solemn  an' 
interestin'  occasion;  an'  'twas  plain  that  he  meant  to 
go  on,  monot'nous,  for  half  an  hour,  like  he  always 
does,  an'  up  jumped  Seth  Albee,  real  brisk  an'  business- 
like, an'  chipped  right  in,  pretendin'  he  didn't  hear 
Ambrose.  He  said  there  didn't  'pear  to  him  to  be 
any  reason  why  the  meetin'-house  shouldn't  be  painted 
drab  or  brown — them  was  good,  sensible  colors — seein' 
the  majority  didn't  seem  to  favor  white  an'  green 
blinds,  an'  a  change  might  make  folks  feel  more  as 
if  they'd  got  their  money's  worth.  Ambrose,  he  had 
kind  o'  mumbled  on  awhile,  an'  then  sit  down.  Jarvis 
Lord,  he  jumped  up,  an'  said  the  other  meetin'-house 
was  goin'  to  be  painted  drab,  an'  Joel  Bunce  said 
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brown  was  apt  to  wear  streaked;  an'  they  was  argerin' 
it,  an'  Jarvis  Lord  was  gittin'  all  het  up,  when  the 
minister  got  up,  an'  they  all  quieted  down  in,  a  minute. 
He's  a  man  o'  peace,  Mr.  Silsbie  is,  you  know,  but  he's 
got  a  way  with  him  that  influences  folks.  He  jest 
moved,  quiet  an'  easy,  that  there  should  be  an  addition 
to  the  contract,  givin'  Deacon  Pettigrew  the  right  to 
paint  the  meetin'-house  'some  sober  an'  seemly  color, 
accordin'  to  his  own  discretion.'  They  all  fell  in  with 
it  after  a  little  more  talkin' — all  but  old  Mis'  Abigail 
Todd.  I  declare  I  was  ashamed  to  be  along  o'  her! 
She  kept  sayin'  that  the  scarlet  woman  o'  Babylon 
had  come  amongst  us  'cause  the  meetin'-house  wa'n't 
goin'  to  be  painted  white  with  green  blinds;  an'  she 
wouldn't  give  any  heed  to  the  minister,  that  kept 
advisin'  her  to  lay  it  afore  the  Lord  an'  see  if  she 
didn't  feel  different." 

"I  should  think  father  would  have  told  us  that." 
Seraph  came  forward  from  the  doorway  behind  her 
mother,  and  sat  down  upon  the  steps.  She  was  tall, 
and  looked  fragile;  her  shoulders  stooped  slightly,  and 
the  blue  veins  showed  in  her  temples.  Her  fair  hair 
was  parted  plainly  above  her  forehead,  that  severest 
test  of  beauty,  and  her  beauty  bore  it  well.  The  oval 
of  her  face  was  too  long,  but  her  features  had  the 
fine  perfection  of  a  cameo,  and  her  bazel  eyes  had  a 
remarkable  depth  and  translucence. 

"I  should  think  he'd  tell  you  everything,  Seraphiny," 
said  the  neighbor,  smiling  down  upon  her.  "Seems  as 
if  you  an'  him  was  as  much  alike  as  two  peas." 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  looked  at  the  neighbor  over  Ser- 
aph's head,  and  nodded  emphatically,  closing  her  lips 
with  furtive  significance. 

"I  think  it  must  have  pleased  father  to  have  it 
left  to  him,"  said  the  girl,  meditatively,  and  looking 
away. 

"  'Twasj  a  real  compliment,"  said  Mrs.  Gushing, 
cordially.  "I  thought  it  showed  tact  in  the  minister 
to  propose  it.  O'  course  they'd  got  to  do  somethin', 
but  they  wouldn't  'a'  fell  right  in  with  it  if  they 
hadn't  thought  consid'able  o'  your  father." 

Then  the  visitor  remembered  her  pies,  and  took 
leave  hurriedly.  But  after  she  had  gone  through  the 
gap  in  the  fence  her  head  reappeared  in  it.  "What 
color  do  you  s'pose  he'll  paint  it?"  she  called. 

Seraph  shook  her  head  half  absently.  The  color 
of  the  meeting-house  mattered  little  to  her.  The  im- 
portant thing  was  that  her  father  should  be  pleased. 

"I  don't  know,"  called  Mrs.  Pettigrew  in  answer, 
and  as  the  visitor's  head  disappeared  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"It  is  tiresome,  such  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot,"  said 
Seraph,  sympathetically.  For  since  she  had  been 
away  to  school,  Lebanon  had  seemed  to  Seraph  but  a 
small  place. 

"It  ain't  that;  it  ain't  that,"  said  Mrs.  Pettigrew, 
hastily.  "I  was  only  kind  o'  worryin'  a  little  'bout 
what  color  your  father  would  paint  the  meetin'-house." 
She  added  the  latter  explanation  with  perceptible  hes- 
itation, and  immediately  sat  upright  again  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pare  apples  assiduously. 

"I  don't  care  what  color  he  paints  it  if  he  suits 
himself,"  said  Seraph.  "He  hasn't  had  much  chance 
to  do  that,  poor  father!  It's  a  shame  for  him  to  be 
painting  things,  anyway." 

"As  for  me,  I'm  real  proud  he  paints  'em  well!" 
said  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  and  her  voice  was  so  thick  with 
emotion  that  Seraph  looked  up  at  her  in  surprise. 
"'Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies.'  That 
used  to  be  in  the  copy-book  when  I  was  learnin'  to 
write,  an'  I  ain't  never  forgot  it.  Your  father  wanted 
an  eddication,  an'  I  wish  he  could  'a'  had  it,  but  Henry 
was  one  that  took  it  for  granted  that  things  belonged 
to  him,  an'  your  father  was  one  to  hang  back  an'  say 
nothin'.  An'  things  are  apt  to  happen  that  way  with 
the  second  wife's  son.  If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word  to  work  up  your  father's  hard  feelin's  agin 
Henry.  You  never  'peared  to  think  so  much  'bout  it 
till  you  went  away  to  school." 

"I  realize  now  what  a  man  he  might  have  been, 
the  dear  old  daddy!"  said  Seraph;  and  the  wonderfully 
clear  eyes  shone  through  a  mist,  which,  however,  only 
the  tiger-lilies  in  the  garden-bed  were  permitted  to 
see,  for  the  "decent  New  England  self-restraint"  was 
strong  in  the  Pettigrew  family. 

"He's  one  man  in  a  thousand  jest  as  he  is!"  said 
the  Deacon's  wife,  loyally.  "God-fearin'  an'  honest  an' 
true;  an'  if  he  is  a  little  mite  set — " 

A  little  mite!  Laughter  shone  through  the  mist 
in  Seraph's  eyes;  they  both  laughed  a  little — the  two 
women  who  so  dearly  loved  the  Deacon. 

"If  he  is,  why,  I'm  one  that  likes  to  see  a  man  that 
kin  stick  to  his  opinions.  An'  I've  always  be'n  proud 
that  his  ■  work  was  so  good  an'  honest  that  it  was 
sought  for  far  an'  near;  an' — an'  if  anything  should 
happen  that  it  should  ever  bring  hard  feelin's  upon  him 
or — disgrace,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  stand  it!" 

"His  work  bring  disgrace  upon  him!  Mother,  what 
are  you  talking  about?  Are  you  so  afraid  that  he  won't 
suit  everybody  in  the  color  of  the  church?" 

"Seraph,  there's  somethin'  'bout  your  father  that 
you  don't  know."  Mrs.  Pettigrew  leaned  toward  her 
daughter  with  her  paring-knife  upraised  impressively. 


"I  ain't  never  told  nobody,  not  even 
you;  nor  I  sha'n't,  unless  I'm  obliged  to, 
'cause  he's  sensitive  'bout  it;  but  you 
jest  advise  him — advise  him  careful  an' 
strong — to  paint  the  meetin'-house  a  good 
brown  or  yeller!  An'  now  we  needn't 
talk  any  more  'bout  paintin',  that  you 
don't  like."  Mrs.  Pettigrew  leaned  back, 
and  rocked  with  assumed  ease  and  com- 
fort. "An'  as  for  you,  if  you  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer's 
lady,  why,  I  shouldn't  have  any  objection." 

"Mother!  You  don't  mean  Tom  Marson,  Uncle 
Henry's  son?"  There  was  a  rush  of  color  over  Ser- 
aph's face  that  was  a  perfect  match  for  the  morning- 
glories  above  her  head. 

"He  ain't  your  Uncle  Henry's  son — only  his  step- 
son. An'  as  for  your  father — well,  if  anybody  kin  coax 
him  out  o'  a  set  notion,  it's  you.  Now  don't  you  for- 
get 'bout  the  brown  or  yeller  paint!" 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  lowered  her  voice,  for  the  Deacon 
was  coming  along  the  walk.  He  was  tall  and  angular 
and  stooping.  He  walked  like  an  old  man,  but  the 
hair  was  still  flaxen,  although  very  thin,  above  his  high 
forehead,  and  his  childish,  gentle  eyes  were  almost 
as  limpid  as  his  daughter's.  .An  iCnthusiastic  summer 
boarder  at  Lebanon  had  once  said  that  the  Deacon 
had  the  face  of  an  angel.  There  was  certainly  a  strik- 
ing loveliness  of  expression  very  rarely  found  upon 
masculine  features;  but  the  angelic  face  had  a  wide, 
strong  mouth — perhaps  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
slightly  effeminate — which,  opening,  disclosed  large, 
prominent  yellow  teeth.  Nature  had  kindly  given 
Seraph  her  mother's  small  and  softly  curving  mouth. 
The  Deacon's  mouth  was  open  now  in  a  pleased  smile 
as  he  came  meditatively  toward  the  house. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  us,  father?"  said  Seraph,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  'Bout  the  meetin'-house?  Well,  I'd  oughter"— 
the  Deacon  stood  shamefacedly  before  the  porch  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets — "but  I  got  so  kind  o'  pestered 
hearin'  what  color  everybody  wanted  that  it  'peared  to 
me  I'd  got  to  think  it  out  alone.  Seems  as  if  nothin' 
but  a  rainbow'd  suit  'em  all." 

Mrs.  Pettigrew'  coughed  a  soft,  significant  cough 
as  she  pared  industriously.  "Yellow  and  brown  are 
good,  safe  colors,"  said  Seraph,  in  response  to  the 
cough;  but  she  said  it  in  a  slow  and  reluctant  tone. 
Her  mother's  anxiety  seemed  too  vague  and  mys- 
terious to  be  allowed  to  mar  her  father's  satisfaction 
in  painting  the  meeting-house. 

The  Deacon  glanced  hastily  at  his  wife,  then  back 
again  at  Seraph,  a  slight  frown  appearing  between  his 
gentle  brows;  but  Seraph's  innocent,  bewildered  face 
seemed  to  reassure  him.  "I  kind  o'  thought  that  a 
color  that  none  of  'em  hadn't  thought  of  would  be  more 
apt  to  suit  'em  all;  then  one  couldn't  say  that  I'd  give 
in  to  the  other,"  said  the  Deacon,  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  "An'  they  was  a-tellin'  me  over  to  He- 
bron that  olive-green  was  all  the  fashion,  an'  it  'pears 
to  be  real  suitable  for  a  meetin'-house;  kind  o'  har- 
monizes with  the  surroundin's,  too." 

"I  think  it  will  be  beautiful,  father,"  said  Seraph, 
enthusiastically. 

"Don't  you  say  a  word  to  a  livin'  soul,"  warned 
the  Deacon,  and  his  pleased  smile  grew  broad.  "I 
ain't  got  no  sech  paint.  There  ain't  never  been  any 
used  in  Lebanon,  that's  the  best  o'  it.  I'm  goin'  down 
to  that  new  paint-shop  at  the  Port  to  buy  some  the 
first  thing  in  the  mornin'." 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  set  her  "nappy"  down  upon  the 
floor,  and  leaned  forward,  clasping  her  hands  before 
her.  "You'll  take  Reubin  Goe  'long  with  you,  sha'n't 
you?"  she  asked;  and  although  she  spoke  easily.  Ser- 
aph was  conscious  of  a  thrill  in  her  voice. 

"Don't  you  know  that  Reubin  is  paintin'  Pliny 
Briggs'  barn?"  demanded  the  Deacon,  a  little  sharply. 
"I'm  goin'  to  hire  three  extry  men,  an'  set  'em  to 
work  on  the  meetin'-house  Monday  mornin'." 

"Seraph  would  like  to  ride  down  to  the  Port  with 
you,  wouldn't  you.  Seraph?"  There  was  evident  anx- 
iety in  her  tone  now,  and  the  Deacon's  face  flushed. 

"I  have  to  give  Minty  Dodge  her  music-lesson  to- 
morrow, mother.  Anyway,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
that  people  shouldn't  say  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  choosing  the  paint,    Let  father  choose  it  alone." 

"I  calkerlate  to,"  said  the  Deacon,  testily,  as  he  was 
seldom  heard  to  speak;  and  he  walked  of?  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

Seraph  looked  at  her  mother  dubiously.  She  had 
resented  the  mysterious  suggestiveness  that  had 
brought  a  flush  to  her  father's  face;  but  after  all,  her 
mother  was  a  practical  woman,  apt  to  have  a  good 
reason  for  what  she  did. 

"I  only  hope  you  won't  live  to  feel  there  was  other 
things  more  important  than  Minty  Dodge's  music- 
lesson,"  said  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  crisply,  as  she  went  into 
the  house  with  her  apples. 

Seraph  followed  her  with  wondering  eyes.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  strange  reluctance  to  have  her 
father  go  to  the  Port  alone?  She  had  wished  him  to 
use  yellow  or  brown  paint,  apparently  because  he  had 
those  in  stock.  There  was  Linus  Hapgood,  who  could 
not  be  trusted  to  go  to  the  Port  alone  because — Seraph 
shivered  with  disgust  as  a  vision  of  Linus  Hapgood's 
reeling  figure  rose  before  her,  colored  with  shame  at 
the  possibility  that  such  a  suspicion  could  enter  her 
mind,  then  laughed  aloud  at  its  absurdity.  Her  mother 
must  be  suffering  from  a  slight  aberration  of  mind — 
that  was  the  only  solution  of  the  mystery  that  offered 
itself  to  Seraph's  comprehension. 

The  Deacon  sat  at  the  supper-table  the  next  night 
stiffly  starched  and  hampered  by  his  Sunday  clothes. 
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but  radiant  with  childlike  satisfaction. 
"They  showed  me  their  sarmples,  an'  I 
selected  the  paint  from^em.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful olive-green.  I  don't  want  you 
should  tell  anybody.  I  wouldn't  stop  to 
talk  after  meetin'  to-morrer  without 
'twas  improvin'  conversation." 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  held  the  tea-pot  sus- 
pended above  a  cup.  "Has  Reubin  Coe 
seen  it?"  she  asked. 

"It  'pears  to  me  I've  told  you  as  much 
as  a  dozen  times  that  Reubin  was  paint- 
in'  Pliny  Briggs'  barn,  out  on  the  back 
road,  an'  boardin'  out  there  to  Pliny's. 
There,  mother,  I  hadn't  otighter  speak 
so  sharp,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  you'd 
oughter  have  a  little  mite  o'  confidence 
in  me." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
stayed  at  home  from  church,  an  unprec- 
edented happening.  And  she  gave  no 
^  reasons,  her  New  England  conscience 
being  above  the  making  of  excuses. 
Seraph  sat  in  the  singing-seats,  and  look- 
ing absently  out  of  the  small,  round 
window  that  lighted  that  region  of  the 
old-fashioned  church,  she  saw  her 
mother  hurrying  along  a  back  street  in 
her  every-day  clothes.  The  mystery 
seemed  to  deepen. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  Monday  fore- 
noon that  Reuben  Coe,  Deacon  Petti- 
grew's  head-workman,  came  riding  post- 
haste on  the  back  of  Pliny  Briggs'  mare. 
"He's  paintin'  the  meetin'-house  blue!" 
he  gasped  to  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  who  met 
him  at  the  door.  "There's  a  crowd  jeer- 
in',  but  nobody  kin  stop  him.  He  set 
'em  to  work  early,  an'  there's  a  good 
piece  done." 

"Oh,  Reubin,  you  could  'a'  kep'  him 
from  it,"  wailed  Mrs.  Pettigrew. 

"Well,  I  don'  know  as  I  could  if  I'd 
'a'  be'n  there,"  said  Reuben,  wiping  his 
forehead.  "There's  where  he's  the  most 
mixed — on  greens  an'  blues;  an'  he — 
he's  terrible  set.  We  ain't  had  no  call 
for  greens;  that's  how  he's  got  'long. 
He  ain't  quite  straight  on  reds  an'  yel- 
lers,  but  it's  always  happened  so  that  I 
could  change  'em  without  his  knowin'  it. 
He  thinks  that  blue  is  olive-green,  an'  I 
don't  believe  there's  anybody  in  this  liv- 
in'  world  t|iat  kin  convince  him  it  ain't, 
but  I  thoujght  mebbe  you'd  feel  like  try- 
in'."    He  looked  at  Seraph. 

"Color-blind?"  murmured  the  girl.  "Is 
father  really  color-blind,  and  I  never 
knew  it?"  There  was  relief  in  her  tone 
in  spite  of  the  blueness  of  the  meeting- 
house. 

"We've  kep'  it,  Reubin  an'  I,"  said 
Mrs.  Pettigrew,  simply.  "It  hurt  his 
feelin's  so  to  have  folks  know  it.  I 
s'pose  'twas  'count  o'  his  business  at  first; 
he  was  determined  to  succeed  in  that, 
,>seein'  Henry  had  cheated  him  out  o'  the 
chance  he  wanted,  an'  then — well,  there's 
people  that  are  so  'bout  their  little  bodily 
infirmities.  If  I  could  'a'  got  into  the 
shop  yesterday — 'twas  Sunday,  but  I 
thought  the  Lord  would  forgive  me — 
why,  I'd  'a'  found  out,  an'  mebbe  I  could 
■  'a'  stopped  it.  I  can't  have  folks  makin' 
fun  o'  him!"  Mrs.  Pettigrew's  solid 
frame  trembled  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  Cushing  ran  in  at  the  back  door. 
"Sky-blue!"  she  gasped.  "Oh,  Mis'  Pet- 
tigrew, you  must  stop  him  from  paintin' 
the  meetin'-house  sky-blue!  Folks  won't 
stand  it,  anyhow.  He  told  my  husband 
that  'twas  goin'  to  be  a  new  color  that 
would  suit  everybody.  Seems  most  as 
if  he  hadn't  a  realizin'  sense!  We  shall 
be  a  laughin'-stock  to  the  other  meetin'. 
It's  jest  as  blue  as  the  summer  heavens!" 

"If  there's  anybody  that  kin  do  any- 
thing with  your  father,  it's  you.  Seraph," 
faltered  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  even  to  the  comfortable  fold 
of  her  double  chin. 

Seraph  had  already  donned  *her  hat, 
and  was  hurrying  out. 

"She's  kind  o'  figgerative,"  murmured 
Reuben  Coe,  consolingly,  with  a  jerk  of 
his  thumb  toward  the  neighbor.  "It  ain't 
hardly  what  you'd  call  a  sky-blue." 

But  when  Seraph  reached  that  point  in 
the  road  at  which  the  meeting-house 
came  into  view,  she  thought,  at  least  for 
a  moment,  that  Mrs.  Cushing  had  not 
exaggerated.  The  morning  sky  had 
been  darkened  by  some  heavy  clouds 
which  betokened  a  thunder-storm,  and 
against  their  blackness  the  church's 
steeple  and  a  wide  stripe  under  its  eaves 
stood  forth  brilliantly,  startlingly  blue. 

A  little  further  on  Seraph  met  her 
father  walking  homeward.  One  glance 
at  his  troubled  face  checked  the  sharp 
expostulation  that  was  on  her  lips.  She 
slipped  her  arm  within  his,  and  turning, 
walked  quietly  with  him.    At  the  turn  of 


the  road  from  which  the  meeting-house 
was  visible  he  drew  her  suddenly  about, 
and  pointed  with  a  shaking  forefinger. 
"What  color  does  that  'pear  to  you  to 
be?''  he  asked,  searching  her  face  with 
pitiful  anxiety. 

"Daddy,  dear,  it's  blue!  Those  care- 
less people  in  the  store  gave  you  blue 
for  olive-green!  But  it  will  be  easy  to 
change  it." 

He  dropped  her  arm,  and  wheeled 
about  suddenly.  "I  don't  calkerlate  to 
change  it;  that  is  without —  Lord-a- 
massy!  Where  be  your  eyes?  Are  the 
trees  blue,  an'  the  grass?  But  there; 
your  mother  had  that  peculiarity  afore 
I  married  her,  that  she  couldn't  tell  green 
from  blue — there  is  folks  that  way. 
'Tain't  any  wonder  if  you  did  inherit  it. 
But  all  the  folks  down  there  that's  a- 
makin'  a  fuss  ain't  that  way.  They  kin 
see  ^s  straight  as — as  I  kin.  Some  o' 
the  other-meetin'  folks  started  the  idee 
that  I  was  paintin'  the  meetin'-house 
blue,  an'  them  that  was  bound  to  have  it 
white  with  green  blinds  an'  them  that 
wanted  it  brown  or  yeller  fell  right  in 
with  it.  I  don'  know  as  I  hardly  ex- 
pected you  to — but  there;  we  all  know 
there's  sech  a  thing  as  color-blin'ness; 
your  mother,  she's  always  be'n  flingin' 
out  'twas  me."  There  was  a  wistful,  dep- 
recating expression  in  his  eyes  despite 
the  assurance  of  his  tone.  "There's  jest 
one  man  in  this  livin'  world  that  could 
convince  me  that  that  color  wa'n't — 
wa'n't  what  I  think  it  is,  an'  that  man's 
Ambrose  Kingsbury,  over  to  Pretty 
Marsh.  Ambrose  ain't  never  deceived 
me  sence  we  was  boys  together,  an'  he 
ain't  noways  blinded  by  prejudice, 
neither,  nor  by — by  no  infirmities  what- 
ever. I'm  goin'  to  harness  up  an'  fetch 
him  over  to  see  the  meetin'-house." 

Seraph  drew  a  lopg  breath  of  relief. 
Ambrose  Kingsbury  was  regarded  as  an 
oddity  by  all  Lebanon,  chiefly  because 
he  lived  alone  and  would  have  none  of 
womankind  to  do  his  housework;  but  to 
his  old  friend  Deacon  Pettigrew  he  had 
always  been  an  oracle,  \yhen  Ambrose 
Kingsbury  said  that  the  paint  was  blue 
her  father  would  believe  him. 

"You'd  oughter  have  coaxed  him  to  let 
'em  stop  paintin'  till  he'd  brought  Am- 
brose over,"  Mrs.  Pettigrew  remarked, 
reproachfully,  to  Seraph  as  they  watched 
the  Deacon  drive  out  of  the  yard  bound 
for  Pretty  Marsh;  but  both  women  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  while  the  "set  fit" 
was  on  him  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

It  rained.  Deacon  Pettigrew  had  been 
warned  by  his  wife  and  daughter  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  thunder-shower, 
but  he  wo'uld  not  wait;  neither,  when  he 
reached  Pretty  Marsh,  would  he  allow 
Ambrose  Kingsbury  to  delay  for  any 
menace  of  wind  or  weather.  After  the 
thunder  ceased  it  continued  to  rain;  the 
wind  had  blown  so  fiercely  that  an  um- 
brella could  not  be  held,  and  they  were 
two  drenched  and  dripping  men  who 
drew  rein  on  the  summit  of  the  last  hill 
that  intervened  between  Pretty  Marsh 
and  Lebanon  village,  and  gazed  at  the 
meeting-house. 

Ambrose  Kingsbury  was  a  small  man, 
lean  and  dry  and  mildly  melancholic,  as 
became  a  philosopher.  His  faded  blue 
feyes  looked  mournfully  from  the  meet- 
ing-house to  his  friend's  face.  "Hiram, 
there's  matters  that  oughter  be  left  to 
women-folks — colors  an'  sech  as  that, 
that  suit  their  light  minds.  A  man  o' 
your  parts,  Hiram,  hadn't  oughter  be 
bothered  with  such  triflin'  things." 

"You're  meanin'  to  say,  Ambrose — " 
the  Deacon  began,  huskily,  but  his  voice 
failed  him. 

The  philosopher  nerved  himself  to  a 
manly  part,  though  he  was  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  look  upon  his  old  friend's 
face.  "I  ain't  never  deceived  you, 
Hiram,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  now;  you're 
paintin'  that  meetin'-house  blue — con- 
sid'able  of  a  bright  blue." 

The  Deacon  was  chilled  and  exhausted 
when  he  reached  home.  He  had  carried 
his  friend  back  to  Pretty  Marsh,  for  it 
was  contrary  to  Ambrose  Kingsbury's 
habits  to  spend  a  night  away  from  home. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  was  sum- 
moned, and  all  Lebanon  soon  knew  that 
Deacon  Pettigrew  was  threatened  with 
a  fever.  It  was  Mrs.  Pettigrew  who 
watched  and  tended  him.  Seraph  was 
abroad  early  in  the  village  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  a  purpose  to  accomplish. 

The  threatened  disease  was  averted — 
the  Deacon  was  tough  and  wiry,  as 
every  one  said.  Only  once  had  he  been 
[concluded  on  page  17] 
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Woman's  sphere  in  this  20th  century  is 
not  limited  any  more  than  is  man's.  She 
can  occupy  almost  any  business  position 
or  profession,  and  yet  the  popular  view  of 
womanhood  is  that  she  best  fits  the  posi- 
tion of  wife  and  mother  and  head  of  the 
household.  A  girl  often  creates  unhap- 
piness  for  herself  by  a  little  quarrel  over 
trivial  matters  with  her  "best  man" 
which  could  be  just  as  easily  avoided,  and 
the  courtship  would  go  along  smoothly  to 
its  happy  conclusion  were  it  not  for  these 
little  trifles  which  are  magnified  into 
worries.  Cultivate  happiness,  and  do  not 
reach  out  for  the  unattainable.  To  wait 
for  happiness  to  come  to  you  is  sure  to 
result  in  never  possessing  it.  When  we 
wait  for  to-morrow,  it  never  comes.  Be 
ready  to  forgive  small  things  in  your 
fiance,  and  he  will  love  you  all  the  better. 
Every  girl  should  know  her  heart,  and  also 
know  that  her  womanly  system  is  equal 
to  the  strain  of  marriage.  If  a  girl  is 
nervous  and  irritable,  ten  chances  to  one 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  peculiar  to 
womanhood. 

Cupid  has  no  place  in  a  girl's  heart  if 
she  is  nervous  and  irritable,  feels  dragged 
down,  worn  out  for  no  reason  that  she 
can  think  of.  In  such  cases  the  body  is 
not  sound.  The  nervousness  and  other 
symptoms  are  telegraphed  all  over  the 
body  by  the  nerves,  which  is  the  tel- 
egraphic system  of  the  human  body,  be- 
cause the  weak  spot  demands  attention. 
The  weak  back,  dizzy  spells  and  black 
circles  about  the  eyes  are  only  symptoms. 
Go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  cor- 
rect the  irregularity.  Stop  the  drains  on 
the  womanly  system,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms will  disappear.  This  can  be  done 
easily  and  intelligently.  So  sure  of  it  is 
the  World's  Dispensary  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa- 
vorite Prescription,  that  they  offer  $500 
reward  for  women  who  cannot  be  cured 
of  leucorrhea,  female  weakness,  prolapsus 
or  falling  of  the  womb.  All  they  ask  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  trial  of  their  means 
of  cure.  Their  financial  responsibility 
is  well  known  to  every  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  druggist  in  the  United  States. 
This  wonderful  remedy  therefore  stands 
absolutely  alone  as  the  only  one  possessed 
of  such  remarkable  curative  properties  as 
would  warrant  its  makers  in  publishing 
such  a  marvelous  offer  as  is  above  made 
in  the  utmost  good  faith.  It  is  a  medicine 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  numbers  its  cures  by  the 
thousands.  The  manufacturers  will  offer 
a  $3,000  forfeit  if  they  cannot  show  the 
original  signatures  of  the  individuals  vol- 
unteering the  testimonials  below,  and  also 
the  writers  of  every  testimonial  among 
the  thousands  which  they  are  constantly 
publishing,  thus  proving  their  genuineness. 

"Your  'Favorite  Prescription'  cured 
me  of  ulceration  and  inflammation,  from 
which  I  suffered  for  many  years,"  writes 
Mrs.  Delphia  Wheaton,  President  Santa 
Barbara  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  Arlington 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  "I  had  little 
faith  in  patent  medicine  as  a  rule,  but 
must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
'Favorite  Prescription.'  Health  was  com- 
pletely broken  down  when  I  began  its 


use,  and  I  was  in  dreadful  pain  most  of 
the  time,  but  almost  before  I  had  taken 
a  dozen  doses  of  your  'Prescription'  the 
pain  relaxed,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  as  indeed  I  was,  for 
ten  bottles  cured  me.  When  I  look  back 
on  those  many  years  of  suffering  and  pain 
which  might  have  been  spared  me  had  I 
known  how  effectually  your  medicine 
would  cure  such  troubles,  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  give  my  experience,  as  it  may 
save  some  women  as  much  suffering  as 
I  endured." 

"I  suffered  for  five  years  with  terrible 
pains,  especially  at  the  time  of  menstru- 
ation, and  did  not  know  what  the  1;rouble 
was  until  the  doctor  pronounced  it  in- 
flammation of  ovaries,  and  proposed  an 
operation,"  writes  Mrs.  Sybil  Paiae, 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors,  Club 
Francais,  3647  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  "I  felt  so  weak  and  sick,  was 
sure  that  I  would  not  survive  such 
an  ordeal,  and  decided  that  I  would  not 
undergo  an  operation.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade me,  but  I  remained  firm.  The  fol- 
lowing week  I  read  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper  as  to  the  value  of  your  'Favor- 
ite Prescription'  in  such  an  emergency, 
and  I  determined  to  try  it.  Great  was  my 
joy  to  find  that  I  had  actually  improved 
after  taking  two  bottles.  I  dared  not  be- 
lieve that  I  was  getting  well,  but  l<ept  up 
the  treatment,  and  within  eleven  weeks 
from  the  time  I  took  the  first  dose  I  was 
well.  Have  gained  eighteen  pounds,  am  in 
excellent  health,  and  seem  like  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  You  surely  deserve  great 
success,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes." 

"I  am  glad  to  let  others  know  the  great 
benefit  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicines,"  writes  Miss  Lottie  A.  Clark, 
of  Ivor,  Southampton  County,  Va.  "I 
suffered  from  loss  of  appetite,  had  very 
severe  attacks  of  sick-headache  and  nose- 
bleed. I  took  two  bottles  of  'Favorite 
Prescription'  and  one  of  'Smart-Weed,' 
and  from  the  time  I  commenced  these 
remedies  I  felt  better.  To-day  I  am  well, 
am  going  to  school,  and  can  do  all  the 
work  expected  of  me." 

"Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  cure  when  every- 
thing else  fails,"  writes  Mrs.  Dr.  Nielsen, 
of  4302  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
"It  is  a  certain  cure  for  female  diseases 
in  their  worst  forms.  I  suffered  for  years 
with  ulceration,  intense  pains  in  womb 
and  ovaries  and  a  dreadful  backache  which 
unfitted  me  for  my  work.  Finally  I  grew 
so  ill  I  had  to  keep  to  my  bed.  The  pains 
at  times  were  so  severe  as  to  cause  spasms, 
and  a  disagreeable  discharge  drained  my 
life-forces.  In  this  extremity,  after  all  else 
had  been  tried,  I  used  'Favorite  Pre- 
scription,' and  after  using  it  for  four  weeks 
began  to  improve  so  rapidly  that  I  was 
greatly  encouraged,  so  continued  its  use 
for  three  months,  and  then  I  was  well. 
Only  those  who  have  passed  through  such 
a  siege  of  sickness  as  I  have  will  under- 
stand how  much  I  value  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription,  and  I  only  wish  that 
every  woman  would  try  it,  for  I  feel  that 
it  would  certainly  do  her  great  good." 

A  1008-page  book  free  for  the  asking. 
You  can  get  the  People's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  by  sending  21  one-cent 
stamps  for  paper-covered  or  31  stamps  for 
cloth-bound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FINE  INEW  PATTERNS 


ONLY 

10  CENTS 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and  stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents 
each,  but  in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among  strangers,  and  to 
make  it  more  valuable  than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady  readers 
of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only  10  cents  each. 

For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  Price  of  eacli  Pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gotvn  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 
Send  for  our  new  pattern  catalogue. 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together- 
are  sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of 
the  garmetU,  to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  com- 
plete in  every  particular,  there  being  a  separate 
pattern  for  every  single  piece  of  the  diess. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  'ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  4227.— Boys' 
No.  4381.— Shirt-waist.  Blouse  Suit.  lOcents. 
10  cents.  Sizes,  4  to  12  years. 

Sizes,  34  to  44  inches  bust. 


No.  4359.— HousE-coAT. 

10  cents. 
Sizes,  32  to  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4382.— Misses'  Blouse   No.  4362.— Misses'  Shirt- 
Jacket.    10  cents.  _  waist.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  12  to  16  years. 


WAIST.   

Sizes,  12  to  16  years 


No.  4181.— Boys'  Box-plaited 
Shirt-waist.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  6  to  16  years. 


No.  4363.— Girls' 
Tucked  Costume. 

10  cents. 
Sizes,  8  to  14  years. 


No.  4046.— 
Boys'  Knee 
Trousers. 
10  cents. 
Sizes, 
4  to  12  years. 


No.  4083.— Ladies'  Corset-cover. 
10  cents.    Sizes,  32  to  42  inches  bust. 
No.  4204.— Misses'  Corset-cover. 
10  cents.    Sizes,12  to  16  years. 


No.  4378. — Washable  Stocks. 
10  cents. 
One  size,  medium. 


No.  4377.— 

WAIST.  10 

Sizes,  32  to  40  i 


Shirt- 
cents. 
nches  bust. 


N 


o.  3885.— In 
AND  Cap. 
One 


FANTS'  Co, 

10  cents, 
size. 


.\T    No. 4380. —Misses'  Circular 
Tucked  Skirt.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  12  to  16  years.  ^ 


How  to  Dress 


A  DAINTY  WHITE  GOWN 

Tucks  and  shirrings  make  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  spring  and 
summer  gowns.  The  very  dainty 
gown  illustrated  shows  them  com- 
bined most  successfully,  and  is  eminently 
smart  and  attractive.  The  original  is 
made  of  white  veiling,  with  collar  anJ 
cufTs  of  cream  Venetian  lace,  and  is 
suited  to  indoor  wear  during  the  spring 
as  well  as  to  both  street  and  house  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  However,  all 
soft  wools,  silks  and  cottons  are  appro- 
priate. The  design  will  be  greatly  used 
in  muslins  and  the  like,  and  is  charming 
for  the  college  graduate  as  well  as  for  the 
gowns  of  more  general  use. 


colors  mingled.  Where  special  costumes 
are  considered,  dainty  boas  in  colors  are 
made,  usually  with  a  muflf  to  match. 
These  muffs  are  large  and  of  mingled 
lace,  flounces  of  Liberty  silk  and  of  large 
silk  flower-petals,  forming  soft  masses  of 
exquisite  color.  Capes  and  boas  with 
long,  wide  ends  are  generally  termed 
stole  boas,  and  no  other  styles  are  fash- 
ionable in  feathers,  silk  or  diaphanous 
materials.  In  every  class  muffs  come 
to  match  when  desired,  and  the  black  or 
black-and-white  sets  may  be  carried  on 
almost  all  occasions. 


PLAID  LOUISINE  SUIT 

Shirt-waist  gowns  made  of  simple  silks 
are  much  liked  and  make  most  satisfac- 
tory investments.  They  are  not  over- 
elaborate  for  morning  wear,  yet  are 
quite  correct  for  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
sequently fill  many  needs.  The  stylish 
model  illustrated  is  of  louisine  in  com- 
bined blue  and  green,  and  is  trimmed 
with  collar  and  cuffs  of  cream  lace,  bands 
of  black  velvet  ribbon  and  black  silk 
drop-ornaments.  The  waist  is  one  of  the 
newest,  and  combines  the  invisible  clos- 
ing with  tucks  that  extend  from  the 
shoulders  to  yoke-depth.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  nine  gores,  and  is  laid  in  a  plait 
at  the  edge  of  each,  which  conceals  the 
seam.  Both  waist  and  skirt  are  suited 
to  woolen  fabrics  and  to  the  many  cotton 
and  linen  materials  of  summer. 


SPRING  COSTUME 

Costumes  of  flecked  cheviot  are  among 
the  smartest  of  those  shown  for  spring 
wear,  and  are  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  excellent  model  illustrated 
shows  the  material  in  gray  with  white, 
and  is  trimmed  with  band  and  cuffs  of 
plain  gray  overlaid  with  fancy  braid.  The 
coat  is  new  and  effective,  and  can  be 
made  as  shown,  or  without  the  tunic,  ter- 
minating at  the  belt.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  nine  gores,  that  flare  freely  below  the 
knees,  and  is  made  with  a  habit-back. 


white  gown 

Lace  collars  grow  in  popularity  and 
beauty,  and  the  bertha  of  lace  and  gauze 
is  a  regular  article  in  every  well-dressed 
woman's  wardrobe.  These  come  in  min- 
gled and  lovely  colors,  with  and  without 
fringes,  and  are  exceedingly  becoming 
to  fair  shoulders  when  wound  about  them 
and  knotted  loosely  in  front,  with  long 
ends. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


BOAS  FOR  SPRING 

Boas  for  spring  are  an  exaggeration  of 
those  which  have  been  so  fashionable 
during  the  winter.  The  capes  are  wider 
and  deeper  and  the  stoles  longer  and 
more  elaborate  than  ever  before.  The 


Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from 
this  office  for  ten  cents  each. 

White  Gown. — Shirred  Waist  No. 
4128.  In  sizes  for  32.  34  and  36  inches 
bust  measures.    Three-piece  Skirt  No. 


plaid  louisine  sinx 

newest  stoles  are  somewhat  narrow  at 
the  top  and  quite  wide  at  the  bottom. 
They  are  trimmed  all  the  way  down  with 
shirred  Liberty  silk  and  lace  or  lace  me- 
dallions and  ruffles.  Most  of  them  end 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  lace,  and  all  of 
them  are  beautiful.  In  some  the  stole 
effect  is  carried  out  around  the  neck, 
where  the  boa  is  made  to  fit  flat  upon 
the  shoulders. 

Favorite  colors  for  these  pretty  capes 
and  boas  are  black,  white,  and  these 


SPRING  costume 

4375.  In  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inches  waist  measures. 

Plaid  Louisine  Suit. — Shirt-waist 
No.  437.3.  In  sizes  for  32,  34.  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measures.  Nine-gored 
Skirt  No.  4134.  In  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  inches  waist  measures. 

Spring  Costume. — Blouse  Jacket  No. 

4376.  In  sizes  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measures.  Nine-gored  Skirt 
No.  4361.  In  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  inches  waist  measures. 
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THE  PAINTING  OF  THE  MEETING  HOUSE 

[CONTINIJED  FROM  PAGE  I5] 

delirious,  and  then  he  had  tried  to  go  and 
paint  the  meeting-house,  raving  that  it 
would  not  be  painted  in  time,  and  then 
he  piteously  begged  "JVL'ria  not  to  be  so 
contrary  as  to  say  that  the  ribbin  on  her 
bunnet  was  blue  when  it  was  really  pea- 
green." 

"  'Twas  the  first  an'  last  little  mite  o' 
a  quarrel  we  ever  had,  jest  before  we 
was  married,"  said  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  with 
tears,  "an'  I've  be'n  so  careful  ever 
sence  not  to  throw  it  up  to  him." 

But  the  Deacon's  strength  came  back 
slowly;  the  more  slowly,  the  doctor  said, 
because  his  mind  was  not  at  ease.  But 
he  shrank  so  from  any  mention  of  the 
meeting-house  that  Seraph  tried  in  vain 
to  comfort  him. 

On  the  first  day  when  he  was  able  to 
arise  from  his  bed  he  asked  Seraph*  to 
help  him  to  the  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  meeting-house.  It  was  a  sun- 
shiny morning,  and  the  fresh  paint  glim- 
mered through  the  trees. 

The  Deacon's  face  cleared  slowly  as  he 
gazed.    "It's  kind  o'  mellered,  ain't  it?" 

An  hour  later,,  still  sitting  in  his  easy- 
chair  by  that  window,  he  called  Seraph, 
and  whispered  to  her,  glancing  furtively 
to  see  that  no  one  was  within  hearing. 
"How  come  it  so?" 

Oh,  daddy,  it  was  so  very  bright,"  fal- 
tered Seraph.  "You  thought  yourself  it 
was  too  bright,  and  you  had  tried  to  mix 
it  a  little—". 

"It  did  'pear  to  be  full  lively  for  a 
>meetin'-house,"   admitted  the  Deacon, 
shamefacedly. 

"They  wouldn't  change  the  paint  be- 
cause it  was  mixed,  and  I  hadn't  any. 
money  to  buy  more.  I  knew  just  the 
shade  of  olive-green  you  would  like, 
daddy,  and  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like 
not  to  pay  cash" — the  Deacon  nodded  a 
firm  assent  to  this  proposition — "so  I 
tried  to  sell  the  woodland  that  Uncle 
Josiah  left  me— you  know,  daddy,  I  was 
,  twenty-one  last  month — and  Uncle 
Henry  heard  of  it,  and  he  came  and  ad-" 
vised  me  not  to,  because  it  will  be  just 
on  the  line  of  the  new  railroad.  And, 
daddy.  Uncle  Henry  was  so  kind!  I 
would,n't^lj,aye_believed  he  could  be,  for 
you  kno\j(,  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my 
life.  He  wanted  to  give  me  the  money — " 
.  "Henry!    Henry!"  gasped  the  Deacon. 

"I  didn't  take  it— as  a  gift,"  pursued 
Seraph  hastily.  "He  wouldn't  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  land,  as  I  wanted  him 
to;  he  said  it  yfas  so  little  money.  So  I 
gave  him  my  note — " 

"Henry  did  that?"  repeated  the  Dea- 
con, in  a  bewildered  tone. 

"He, said,  daddy,  that  he  had  wronged 
you  unthinkingly  when  he  was  young; 
that  he  didn't  wonder  at  your  hard  feel- 
ings; that;  he  had  wanted  to  find  some 
way  to  atone  for  it.  Hear  the  rest, 
father."  For  the  Deacon  was  shifting 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  his  features 
worked  convulsively.  "When  I  stopped 
those  rnen  you  had  hired  from  painting, 
they  went  «ff  and  got  another  job,  and  I 
was  afraid  it  wouldn't  be  done  in  time 
and  you  would  be  worried.  And  it  is  a 
busy  time,  and  there  were  no  painters  to 
be  found  near  here,  and,  daddy.  Uncle 
Henry  put  off  a  case  he  had  in  court,  and 
put  on  vvhite  overalls,  and  painted!  And 
— and  Tom  Marson,  too!  Reuben  Coe 
said  he  painted  just  as  well  as  if  he  were 
not  a  lawyer."  There  was  a  ring  of 
pride  in  Seraph's  voice  now.  "And  Dea- 
con Gushing,  too,  as  big  and  fat  as  he  is! 
And  they  all  did  it  for  the  love  they  bore 
to  you." 

"To — to  such  a  cantankerous  old  crit- 
ter as  me!"  murmured  the  Deacon. 

After  that  Deacon  Pettigrew  recov- 
ered rapidly.  He  went  to  church  the 
very  next  Sunday.  People  seemed  to 
turn  out  especially  to  show  their  satis- 
faction that  the  meeting-house  was 
painted  at  last.  Even  old  Mrs.  Abigail 
Todd  was  so  far  softened  as  to  say  that 
she  didn't  feel  it  right  to  let  the  wrath 
of  man  move  her  to  forsake  her  gospel 
privileges,  though  she  shut  her  eyes 
tightly  that  she  might  not  see  the  olive- 
green  paint,  and  had  to  be  led  into  the 
meeting-house.  Lawyer  Pettigrew  came 
over  from  the  other  meeting-house 
'  where  he  had  worshiped  since  his  diffi- 
culty with  his  brother,  and  sat  in  the 
family  pew. 

And  when  the  minister  gave  out  "Blest 
Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,"  the  two  brothers 
sang  together,  looking  on  the  same 
hymn-book.  Tom  Marson  stole  a  glance 
around  at  Seraph  in  the  choir,  and  then 
they  both  were  seen  to  blush. 


KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

Don't  let  drudgery  drive  the  boys  away  from  the  farm.  You  need  them.  They  need  you.  They  will 
be  better  off  on  the  farm.  The  country  will  be  better  off  for  having  them  there.  Many  ambitious  and 
capable  boys  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  to  escape  a  life  of  need-  jMg^     ^^^s  drudgery.  Many  in- 

genious boys  go  to  the  city  workshops  to  satisfy  their  mechanical  tastes.  In  these  ways  the 

country  every  year  loses  to  the  cities  thotisands  of  its 
brightest  and  most  capable  boys. 

But  you  can't  blame  the  boys.  The  boy  never  yet 
lived  who  enjoyed  turning  the  grindstone  for  two 
straight  hours.  There  is  no  particular  fun  in  turning 
a  corn  sheller  for  that  length  of  time.  The  fodder 
cutter  comes  in  the  same  class.  It  is  a  mighty  dis- 
agreeable job  to  chase  a  pair  of  horses  around  an  old 
sweep  power  every  time  you  want  to  grind  a  little  feed 
for  the  stock.  But  when  it  comes  to  pushing  a  buck 
saw  through  ten  cords  of  hard  wood  —  well,  who  can 
blame  the  boys  for  getting  sick  and  tired  of  farm  life  ? 
The  boy  is  foolish  who  grinds  his  life  out  with^  useless 
drudgery, 

AN  AERMOTOR  DOES  THE  WORK,  THE  BOYS  HAVE  THE  FUN 

Modern  devices  and  improved  machinery  will  take  away  from  farm  life  nine-tenths  of  all  its  drudgery. 
A  power  Aermotor  erected  on  the  barn  will  grind  the  grain,  shell  the  corn,  cut  the  fodder,  saw  the  wood, 
turn  the  grindstone  and  pump  the  water.  It  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  give  the  boys  a  chance  to 
develop  their  mechanical  ability.  There  is  something  wonderfully  fascinating  in  the  whir-r-r  and  buzz  of 
machinery.  Where  is  there  a  good  healthy  boy  who  doesn't  enjoy  shoving  a  hickory  stick  up  in  front  of  a 
circular  saw  ?  The  sound  is  music  to  his  ears.  A  power  Aermotor,  an  Aermotor  Steel  Frame  Saw  and 
three  boys  will  saw  ten  cords  of  wood  in  a  day.  The  boys  will  enjoy  it,  too,  from  start  to  finish.  The 
next  day  the  Aermotor  will  be  ready  to  shell  300  bushels  of  corn.  It  will  grind  100  bushels  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  require  15  minutes  attention  for  that  part  of  the  work. 

AN  AERMOTOR  GRINDER  TAKES  CARE  OF  ITSELF 

The  Aermotor  Grinder  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  efficiency.  It  is  built  with  a  centrifugal  feed, 
which  regulates  itself  perfectly  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  It  will  take  the  grain  as  fast  as  the  mill  will 
grind  it,  and  no  faster.  Build  a  good,  big  hopper  above  the  grinder  to  supply  the  grain  as  needed,  and  it 
can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  That  is  different  from  a  team  of  horses  and  a  sweep 
power,  isn't  it  ? 

PUT  THE  AERMOTOR  ON  THE  BARN 

With  a  power  Aermotor  on  the  barn,  and  all  the  machinery  under  cover,  stormy  days  can  be  spent 
most  profitably.   There  is  always  plenty  of  wind  on  a  stormy  day.   Work  done  then  is  all  clear  gain. 

Fit  up  a  nice  little  shop  with  machinery  to  be  run  by  an  Aermotor ;  make  half  the  tools  you  now  buy. 
Mend  the  broken  wagons,  plows,  etc.  Be  independent  and  save  money.  Do  work  for  the  neighbors  and 
make  money.  Many  power  Aermotors  have  paid  for  themselves  the  first  year.  Give  the  boys  work  that 
they  like  to  do  and  keep  them  contented  on  the  farm. 

THE  POWER  AERMOTOR  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

But  remember  that  the  Aermotor  is  the  only  successful  power  windmill  ever  built.  It  has  been  imitated, 
but  the  vital  features  which  make  it  so  much  more  powerful  than  all  others  have  been  overlooked.  It  has 
no  equal  as  a  power  producing  windmill. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  grain,  and  every  stockman  who  feeds  grain,  should  have  a  power  Aermotor 
on  his  barn.  Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  farm  machinery  which  is  used  only  a  few  days  each 
year.   A  power  Aermotor,  which  costs  less,  will  be  found  useful  365  days  each  year. 

Many  people  get  along  year  after  year  without,  a  power  Aermotor,  but  after  they  have  had  one  a  few 
weeks  they  always  wonder  how  they  ever  lived  without  it.  They  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  up  the 
reaper,  mower,  or  horse-rake  as  the  power  Aermotor.  No  farmer  can  boast  that  his  place  is  equipped  with 
all  modern  farm  machinery  if  it  lacks  a  power  Aermotor. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BOOK 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  power  Aermotor, 
write  for  our  book.  Remember  that  the  Aermotor  is  the  result 
of  5000  experiments  to  learn  how  to  get  the  utmost  power 
from  the  wind.  You  can't  afford  to  buy  any  power 
mill  except  the  Aermotor.  You  would  pay  more  and 
get  less  if  you  bought  any  other.  This  book  tells  you 
why.   It  is  free  for  the  asking. 


AERMOTOR  CO. 

1221  Twelfth  St..  CHICAGO  4 


Two  Rings  Free  I 

We  will  give  these  Two  S01.ID 
60I.1>  laid  Rings,  one  set  with  large 
Gamet  and  three  Pearls,  one  with  Kuby 
and  two  Brilliants,  FREE  to  any  one 
that  wUl  sell  IS  of  our  Oold  Flate 
r  Enameled  Brooches,  set  with  dlf- 
ferent  colored  stones  at  1©  cents  each, 
and  sends  us  the  !$1.20.  Mo  money 
required  until  brooches  are  sold.  We 
take  back  all  not  sold.  Address 
BowABD  M;g.  Co.,Fbovidbnce,  B.L 


TAPE-WORM ! 


XPEUED  AllVr.    Head  piaran. 
teed;  FREE  booklet.    Byron  Field 
Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  182  SUte  St,,ChlMga 


A  Good 
Time- 
Keeper 
Given 
Away 


This  Watch  Free 

DESCRIPTION— Fancy  Engraved  Case,  Plain  Center  Band,  Elegant 
Nickel  Case,  Snap  Back,  Roman  Dial,  Stem-Wind,  Stem-Set, 
Medium  Size,  Oxidized  Movement-Plate,  Open-Face. 

kJ/\vni/ir\IT  Regular  sixteen  size  and  only  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
|T| V  T  LItILIiI  I  In  thickness.   Lantern-pinions  (smallest  ever  made). 

American  lever  escapement,  polished  spring.  Weight, 
complete  with  case,  only  three  ounces ;  quick-train,  two  hundred  and  forty 
heats  a  minute.  Short  wind;  runs  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours 
with  one  vrinding.  Heavy  bevel  crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on. 
Tested,  timed  and  regulated.  Guaranteed. 

THE  GUARANTY 

In  every  watch  will  be  found  a  printed  guarantee,  by  which  the 
manufacturers  agree  that  if  without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep 
good  time  within  one  year  they  will,  upon  its  return  to  them,  and  five 
cents  for  postage,  repair  it  free  of  charge,  and  return  it  post-paid. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  THIS  WATCH? 

If  so,  send  U8  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.card 
to-day,  and  say  you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  receipt-book  containing  eight  receipts,  each 
one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months'  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  of  the  best  farm  and  home 
papers  published  in  America.  We  will  also  send  a  sample 
^jopy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  your- 
self. You  sell  these  receipts  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
at  20  cents  each.  They  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  paper  six  months  for  20  cents.  When 
the  receipts  are  sold,  you  send  the  81.60  to  us,  and  we  will 
forward  the  watch.  Hundreds  have  earned  watdies  by 
our  plan,  and  you  can  do  it  In  one  day's  time.  Write 
to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  ^™SS5'^'-''' 


RUPTURE«IiL» 

CLOSES  THE    OPENING    IN   TEN  DAYS 

Avoids  pressure  on  Pubic  Bone.   1^*  Send  for  Booklet, 
I.  B.  SEELEY  TRUSS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Box  32,  184  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
1037  Walnut  St.,  FUlUDELPUU.  116  E.  2<rd  St.,  MEtTTOBK 


positively  removed  by 
using  Stillman's  Cream, 
Prepared  especially  for 
this  great  enemy  of  beauty.   Write  for  particulars. 
STILLUAN  FBECKLE  CREADI  CO.,  Dept.  L,  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


FRECKLES 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  It, 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65tli 
St.,  New  TorkCitj,  writes: 

   '«Itreduc6l  myweightWlbs.' 

Syean  Ago,  ft  I  hav«  notgalned  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable 
4  hannleaa  as  w&tcr.  Any  one  caa  make  itathome  at  little  ex- 
p«n«e.  No  atarving.  No  eiokneBS.  We  wiUmallft  box  of  It &fuU 
pMtioulars  in  a  p  loin  Bealed  package  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

HALli  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept  B,     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BED-WETTIN6 


CURED.  Sample  FREB. 
Or,  F.  E.  Hay,  Bloamlngtoa,  HI. 
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The  Young  People 


RIDDLES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

What  is  it  flying  in  the  air, 

With  tallest  houses  under, 
But  if  yon  climb  and  pull  its  tail 
It  will  roar  out  like  thunder? 
Answer — The  church-bell. 

Out  came  the  Lord  of  Landless, 
Took  lier  up  handless. 
Rode  away  horseless. 
Answer — "Her"  is  a  snowflake,  and  the 
Lord  Landless  is  the  sun. 

Two  black  dogs  under  my  bed  waiting 
to  swallow  their  fill  of  bones  and  raw 
meat  in  the  morning. 

Answer — Only  your  shoes. 

What  is  it  I've  got  and  would  like  to 
deny, 

But  if  I  should  lose  it  I'd  do  worse  than 
cry  ? 

Answer — His  bald  head. 

When  I  wasn't  looking  for  it  I  found  it; 
When  I  found  it  I  sat  down  to  look  for 
it; 

And  when  I  looked  at  it  I  couldn't  get 
it. 

And  therefore  I  carried  it  home  with 
me. 

Answer — A  thorn  in  the  foot. 

Between  two  woods  I  traveled 

Along  a  narrow  track; 
But  I  came  between  two  waters, 

When  I  traveled  the  same  way  back. 
Answer — A  boy  who  goes  to  the  spring 
for  water,  with  a  wooden  bucket  on  each 
arm. 

It  travels  with  me  all  day  on  its  head, 
And  all  night  long  it  sits  by  my  bed. 
Answer — A  tack  in  the  shoe. 

— Seumas  MacManus. 

/   

THE  PRINCESS'  PRESENTS 

A  FAIRY  FABLE  BY  S.  T.  STERN 

To  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  King 
Beneficent  lay  the  domain  of  King 
Strongarm.  King  Strongarm  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  called  Princess  Be- 
atrice. The  Princess  was  a  beautiful 
maiden,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
She  was,  of  course,  very  friendly  with 
her  neighbors,  the  three  Princes,  John, 
James  and  Richard.  This  friendship  was 
very  much  encouraged  by  both  the 
fathers,  for  King  Beneficent  foresaw  the 
day  when  the  Princess  would  be  old 
enough  to  wed.    If  she  married  one  of 


"What  are  you  going  to  give?"  asked 
Richard. 

"That  would  be  telling,"  returned 
James,  with  a  meaning  smile.  The  rea- 
son for  his  secrecy  was  not  hard  to  find. 
The  Princes  were  just  a  bit  jealous  of 
each  other  when  it  came  to  the  Princess, 
and  each  tried  hard  to  establish  himself 
as  her  favorite.  So  far  none  of  them 
had  succeeded.    She  was  impartial  to  all. 

"I  shall  take  her  something  so  splen- 
did," thought  John,  "that  I  shall  secure 
her  favor  forever." 

"My  gift  will  be  a  beauty,"  thought 
crafty  James.  "Whoever  installs  himself 
as  the  Princess'  favorite  will  be  the  heir 
of  two  kingdoms.  It  is  never  to  early 
to  begin." 

Prince  Richard,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  quite  lost  his  heart  to  his  pretty 
neighbor.  He  loved  her,  however,  not 
as  a  princess,  but  as  a  sweet  little  girl 
friend.  He  went  at  once  to  his  work- 
shop and  planned  a  beautiful  doll's  house. 
This  he  made  from  roof  to  cellar,  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  It  had  four  rooms, 
with  real  doors  that  swung  on  hinges,  and 
windows  that  opened  and  closed.  On 
the  front  door  was  a  tiny  button  that 
rang  a  bell  when  you  pressed  it. 

When  he  had  finished  the  house  he 
showed  it  to  his  brothers.  They  laughed 
outright.  "Lovely  present  for  a  king's 
daughter,"  was  their  comment.  "You 
could  buy  as  good  a  one  for  seven  florins 
in  any  village  Qf  the  kingdom.  That  is 
an  offering  fit  for  a  farmer's  lass.  Wait 
until  you  see  our  gifts." 

One  day  the  Princess  called  in  state 
at  the  castle.  Quite  by  accident  she 
chanced  to  pass  the  workshop  where 
Prince  Richard  was  toiling  away  at  the 
doll's  house. 

"What  a  lovely  house!"  she  exclaimed, 
clapping  her  hands.    "Did  you  make  it?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Richard,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone. 

"For  whom?" 

"For  a  little  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Richard,  blushing. 

When  the  day  of  the  ball  came  around, 
Prince  John,  followed  by  his  retinue, 
went  over  to  the  castle.  They  bore  with 
them  a  large  golden  bowl,  that  glistened 
in  the  sunlight.  "I  guess  I  shall  be  the 
favorite,"  he  said,  boastingly. 

He  was  followed  by  Prince  James,  who 
carried  four  silver  goblets.  "The  Prin- 
cess is  mine  beyond  a  doubt,"  said  James. 

All  the  guests  had  assembled  when 
Prince  Richard  walked  into  the  hall  with 
the  doll's  house  under  his  arm.  "This 


YER  CAN'T  RUB  IT  OUT 

A  little  incident  which  I  read  not  long 
ago  brings  forcibly  to  mind  .a  great  truth. 
A  wealthy  young  fellow  was  standing  be- 
fore a  costly  plate-glass  window,  idly 
scratching  upon  it  with  a  diamond  upon 
his  finger. 

A  small  street-urchin,  after  watching 
him  for  a  while  with  evident  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, finally  said  to  the  older  boy 
who  was  disfiguring  the  window,  "Don"t 
yer  do  that  no  more.  What  yer  doin'  it 
for?" 

"Why  sha'n't  I  do  it?"  said  the  other. 
"Guess  I  shall  do  it  if  I  want  to.  Why 
not?" 

"Because."  said  the  younger  boy,  and 
his  voice  became  earnest,  "because  yer 
can't  rub  it  out." 

Human  character  is  the  window — clear, 
flawless,  glistening,  smooth — upon  which 
every  thought,  word  and  action  are  leav- 
ing their  certain  trace.  That  unholy 
thought  which  brought  a  flush  to  the 
cheek,  and  caused  a  start  of  guilt  lest 
another  should  suspect  it,  cuts  its  way 
through  the  clear  crystal,  leaving  an  un- 
sightly scratch  behind.  That  unkind 
word  to  some  one  else  brought  not  alone 
the  heartache  to  the  one  thus  unkindly 
treated,  but  it  also  left  a  mark  on  your 
own  character,  where  before  there  had 
been  none. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  none  of 
these  unsightly  scratches  will  rub  out. 
Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  rub  out  the 
marks  which  our  daily  lives  are  leaving 
upon  our  personal  characters. 

But  if  it  is-  true  that  sin  leaves  its  in- 
delible mark,  it  is  equally  true  that  purity 
and  kindness  and  unselfishness  leave 
their  trace  upon  the  window  of  character; 
that  aspiration  after  the  good,  the  true, 
the  holy,  cuts  its  way  also  across  the 
clear  crystal. — Christian  Advocate. 

AN  ACROSTIC  (jAME 

Whoever  begins  the  play  announces 
that  he  has  just  returned  from  market, 
where  he  has  bought  a  certain  object, 
which  he  names.  The  object  in  question 
must  be  composed  of  as  many  letters  as 
there  are  players  besides  the  buyer. 

He  then  demands  of  each  one  what  he 
will  give  for  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  the  purchased  object. 

Supplied  with  pencil  and  paper,  he 
writes  down  the  offers,  which  must  al- 
ways commence  with  the  letter  he  de- 
sires to  trade.  When  all  the  offers  are 
received,  he  reads  them  aloud,  and  an- 
nounces the  use  to  which  he  will  put 
each  object  offered. 

EXAMPLE 

(For  a  company  of  eight  persons)  "I 
have  been  to  market,  where  I  bought  a 
serpent,  but  I  wish  to  trade  it.  (Ad- 
dressing the  first  player)  What  will  you 
give  me  for  the  S?" 

The  player  addressed  makes  his  offer, 
and  the  buyer  writes  it  down,  as  he  does 
also  the  offers  of  the  other  players;  then 
he  says,  "I  am  offered  in  trade  for  my 

"S  a  Scythe. 

"E  an  Elephant. 

"R  a  Rope. 

"P  a  Potato. 

"E  an  Encyclopedia. 

"N  a  Needle. 

"T  a  Trunk. 
"I  accept  all,  and  this  is  the  use  I  will 
make  of  them:  Wishing  to  travel,  I  will 
search  out  in  my  Encyclopedia  the  coun- 
tries I  will  visit,  then  I  will  mount  my 
Elephant,  which  I  will  guide  with  a  Rope 
tied  to  his  Trunk,  and  with  a  Needle  and 
a  Scythe  for  weapons,  will  seek  the  land 
where  the  Potato  grows." — Youth. 


The  Duck— "She  puts  on  a  heap  of  airs  for  one  so  far  behind  the  times;  you  know,  bloomers  are 
not  at  all  fashionable  just  now." 

The  Hen — "Nor  are  they  wearine  such  large  combs." 


his  sons  the  kingdoms  could  be  joined 
into  one  mighty  empire.  Good  King 
Strongarm  was  of  the  same  mind. 

One  day  the  Princess  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  give  a  ball,  to  which 
the  three  Princes  were  at  once  invited. 

"I  wonder  what  is  the  occasion,"  said 
Prince  John. 

"It  must  be  her  birthday,"  suggested 
Richard. 

"Why?  She  has  said  nothing  about 
it,"  said  James. 

"That  is  the  very  reason.  For  some 
reason  or  other  people  never  tell  you 
they  are  going  to  have  a  birthday.  They 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  getting  presents." 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  James,  who 
admired  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion, 
"we  had  best  be  prepared,  and  take  her 
a  present." 


is  for  you,"  he  said  to  the  Princess. 
"The  little  friend  to  whom  I  referred  is 
none  other  than  yourself." 

Then  the  Princess  clapped  her  hands 
with  joy.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  broth- 
ers, she  insisted  on  dancing  every  dance 
with  Richard.  "It  is  not  the  splendor  of 
an  offering  that  marks  its  worth,"  said 
the  wise  little  girl.  "One  simple  gift 
wrought  by  loving  hands  is  worth  a 
dozen  that  money  can  buy." 

So  that,  after  all.  Prince  Richard  and 
his  simple  present  won  the  day. 

EVASION 

Mother — "Tommy,  what's  your  little 
brother  crying  that  way  for?" 

Tommy  (who  has  taken  his  brother's 
cake) — "I  guess  that's  the  only  way  he 
knows  how  to  cry." — Philadelphia  Press. 


HERMAN'S  PROMPTNESS 

"Her-mie!" 

How  Herman  did  hate  to  go!  He  was 
setting  up  a  little  water-wheel  in  the 
ditch,  and  it  was  the  greatest  trial  to 
leave  it. 

"Hermie!" 

Hermie's  face  drew  up  into  a  scov^fl. 
Then  he  remembered  what  father  had 
said  to  him.  "Take  good  care  of  your 
mother,  Herman,  for  she  is  sick  and  ner- 
vous, and  any  excitement  may  upset  her." 

He  dropped  the  windmill,  and  ran  to 
the  porch  where  mother  was  calling. 

"Hermie."  said  mother,  in  a  worried 
tone,  "look  off  there  toward  the  rail- 
road track.  Do  you  see  that  smoke? 
That  ought  not  to  be  there." 

Herman  looked.  Mother  was  so  apt 
to  be  worried.  "It's  only  a  little  grass 
burning  along  the  track.  That's  all 
right,"  he  urged,  eager  to  get  back  to 
the  water-wheel. 


"Oh,  but  Hermie,  please  go  down  and 
see  that  there  isn't  anything  wrong," 
begged  mother.  "And,  Hermie,  don't 
you  get  hurt,"  she  added,  in  fresh  terror. 

"All  right,  mother,  I'll  see  to  it,"  he 
answered,  cheerily,  and  started  off  to- 
ward the  track. 

First  he  ran  to  please  mother.  Then 
he  walked,  for  really  it  was  foolish  to 
make  such  a  fuss  over  a  common  thing. 
Then,  as  the  flames  came  in  sight,  he 
began  to  run  again.  What  was  it?  No 
grass  fire  along  the  track  could  look  like 
that.  The  long  wooden  bridge  was  burn- 
ing.   The  train  was  due  in  five  minutes. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  panted  poor  Her- 
mie, as  he  hurried  up  the  steep  railroad 
grade.    "I  must  wave  a  red  flag." 

But  he  had  nothing  with  whfch  to  flag 
the  train,  and  it  was  too  iar  to  run  home. 
He  stood  a  moment,  helplessly.  Then 
the  boy  who  could  make  water-wheels 
had  ingenuity  enough  to  think  of  a  way 
out  of  worse  difficulties.  He  pulled  off 
his  red  blouse,  and  waved  it  vigorously 
at  the  speck  which  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  engineer  caught  sight  of  the 
dancing  little  figure  that  waved  the  red 
blouse  so  frantically,  and  brought  the 
train  to  a  standstill.  The  trainmen  came 
cla'mbering  down  to  fight  the  fire.  The 
passengers  followed  after;  and  the  very 
first  to  come  out  of  the  coach  was  Her- 
man's father. 

"Oh,  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  not  come  quick  when  mama  called?" 
thought  Herman,  with  a  shudder,  as 
happy  in  the  possession  of  enough 
money  to  buy  a  steam-engine  that  would 
really  run,  he  went  back  to  his  water- 
wheel. — Journal  and  Messenger. 

SHE  WAS  IT 

A  lady  once  asked  a  little  girl  of  five 
if  she  had  any  brothers. 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  "I  have  three 
brothers." 

"And  how  many  sisters,  my  dear?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"Just  one  sister,  and  I'm  it,"  replied 
the  small  girl. — Little  Chronicle. 


Announcement  of 
the  "15  Puzzle" 

While  we  were  running  this  puzzle  con- 
tinuously we  could  not,  of  course,  publish 
the  solutions,  as  that  would  have  ended 
the  contest.  Nor  could  we  publish  the 
names  of  the  winners  each  time,  as  others 
would  have  written  to  them  to  find  out 
how  they  worked  the  puzzles.  Now  that 
the  contest  is  over,  we  are  very  glad  to 
publish  the  solutions. 

No  correct  solution  to  Puzzle  No.  i 
was  received,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
publish  any,  as  this  puzzle  may  be  run 
again. 

Puzzle  No.  2  we  did  not  suppose  could 
be  solved  in  less  than  54  moves,  but  one 
contestant  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  only 
48  moves,  as  follows: 

1 4- 1 1 -7-8-4-3-2-6-8-4-12-7- 1 0-9-5-8-4-12-7- 
14-11-15-9-5-8-4-12-10-14-11-IS-14-5-12-6-I- 
4-8- 1 2-5- 1 0-6-5-9- 1 3- 1 2-874  • 

Puzzle  No.  3  was  solved  in  39  moves, 
as  follows: 

1 4- 1 5- 1 3-9-5- 1  -2-3-4-8-1 2-1 1  - 1 5-1 3-9-5- 1  -2- 

3-  4-8- 1 2-  II  - 1 5  - 1 0-6-7- 1 1  - 1 5- 1 4- 1 3-9-5  - 1  -2-3- 

4-  8-12. 

The  following  were  the   winners,  to 
whom  the  prizes  were  sent: 
Mary  Burns,  Webber,  Kan. 
Earl  F.  Douglas,  Camden,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Estelle,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
P.  D.  Freeman,  Hillsboro,  Tenn. 
Fred  Jenney,  Monroe,  Wis. 
W.  W.  Kyle,  Decatur,  111. 
Z.  R.  Manherz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Frank  M.  Moore,  ilansfield,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Stella  Parker,  Williamson,  Ga. 
E.  F.  Pounds,  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Rose,  Glen  Morris,  Ont.,  Can. 
Paul  S.  Stevens,  Thornville,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Warren  Petty,  Sumner,  111. 
S.  F.  Welsh,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 
Arthur  Westgate,  Riceville,  Pa. 
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The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  Inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office.  ■ 


TAXES 

B.  H.,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know:  "To 
whom  shall  I  write  to  ascertain  about 
taxes  on  lands  in  Kansas?" 

I  would  say  write  to  the  county  au- 
ditor, describing  the  land  and  asking  the 
holder's  title  according  to  their  records, 
and  if  it  has  been  sold,  when,  and  what 
portion  still  remains  unpaid. 


man 
him, 


DESEI^TION  NOT  A  DIVORCE 

H.  H.,  Michigan,  asks:    "If  a 
marries  a  woman,  and  she  leaves 
and  gets  married  again  without  a  divorce, 
doesn't  it  clear  him,  just  the  same?" 

No;  desertion  does  not  give  a  divorce. 
When  parties  are  legally  married,  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  freed 
from  such  marriage  is  by  a  divorce. 


FARM  LEASE 

S.  I.  H.,  Ohio,  makes  some  inquiries 
"in  reference  to  a  tenant  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  contract,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  can  retain  part 
of  the  crops." 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions precisely  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  contract  in  full.  Unless  the  contract 
specifies  that  upon  failure  to  perform  it 
as  provided  therein  the  landlord  may  re- 
tain the  crops,  it  may  be  said  that  such 
crops  cannot  be  retained. 


REDEMPTION  OF  LAND  SOLD  FOR  TAXES 

Z.  S.,  Tennessee,  writes:  "What  are 
■  the  laws  as  to  the  redemption  of  lands 
sold  for  taxes  in  Illinois?" 

The  redemption  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  date  of  sale:  By  payment  in  money 
to  the  county  clerk  the  amount  for 
which  the  'same  was  sold,  together  with 
the  ■amoijht  of  penalty  bid  at  such  sale, 
if  redeenjed  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  from  date  of  sale; 
if  between  six  and  twelve  months,  the 
amount  for  which  the  same  was  sold, 
together  with  twice  the  penalty;  if  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  months,  three 
times  the  penalty  is  added,  and  between 
eighteen  months  and  two  years,  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is  added. 


DRAINAGE 

L.  M.  B.,  Ohio,  states  the  following: 
"A  pond  of  water  in  the  country,  caused 
by  nature,  and  not  used  for  any  purpose 
by  owner,  could  be  drained  out  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty-five  dollars.  This  pond 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pike,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  my 
residence.  Is  there  any  law  by  which 
the  owner  can  be  made  to  drain  this 
pond?  If  so,  please  give  the  lawful  way 
to  proceed." 

The  only  remedy  provided  would  be 
to  file  a  petition  for  a  public  ditch,  either 
with  the  township  trustees  or  county 
commissioners.  If  granted,  the  cost 
would  be  assessed  against  neighboring 
land-proprietors  according  to  the  ben- 
efits received  by  them. 


SELLING  PROPERTY  COVERED  BY  CHATTEL 
MORTGAGE 

C.  M.  M.,  Ohio,  propounds  the  follow- 
ing: "If  a  person  sells  property  upon 
which  there  is  a  chattel  mortgage,  without 
paying  off  same,  can  the  person  so  doing 
be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  punished?" 

Where  the  person  is  the  owner  of  a 
property  covered  by  a  chattel  mortgage, 
and  it  is  not  held  by  him  as  a  trustee 
under  pledge  or  deposit  or  under  agree- 
ment to  purchase  the  same,  unless  done 
with  intent  to  defraud  there  seems  to  be 
no  penalty  attached  for  the  sale  of  same. 
Howevei;,  there  is  a  penalty  attached  for 
removing  property  from  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  or  if  the  party  se- 
cretes or  sells  the  same  or  converts  it  to 
his  own  use  with  intent  to  defraud,  which 
is  that  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  months,  or  both.  There- 
fore, if  he  sold  the  property  under  such 
circumstances  that  there  could  fairly  be 
implied  intent  to  defraud,  he  could  be 
punished.  If  this  intent  to  defraud  is 
absent,  he  could  not  be  punished. 


STOCK  IN  THE  HIGHWAY— STATUTE  OF 
LIMITATION 

J.  C.  S.,  Ohio,  inquires:    "How  long  is 

a  book-account  good  in  this  state?  Is 

any  stock'  allowed  to  run  on  the  public 
highway?  If  not,  what  is  the  penalty 
for  letting  them  run  on  such  highway?" 

A  book-account  is  good  in  this  state 

for  six  years.  No  stock  is  allowed 

to  run  on  the  public  highway  unless 
permit  of  the  township  trustees  is  ac- 
quired. The  penalty  is  as  follows:  A 
person  or  ofificer  taking  up  animals,  for 
advertising  each  animal  of  the  horse  or 
mule  kind,  one  dollar;  each  head  of  cat- 
tle, seventy-five  cents;  each  head  of 
swine,  fifty  cents,  and  each  sheep,  dog  or 
goose,  twenty-five  cents,  and  reasonable 
pay  for  keeping  the  same. 


ABANDONED  PROPERTY 

L.  A.  B.,  Ohio,  inquires:  "A.  owns 
property  next  to  Lake  Erie.  B.  comes 
along,  and  finds  some  lumber  on  the 
beach  back  of  A.'s  property.  Providing 
the  owner  of  the  lumber  does  not  come  for 
it,  does  the  lumber  belong  to  A.  or  B.?" 

At  common  law  the  finder  of  lost  or 
abandoned  property  became  the  owner, 
but  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  no  one  be- 
comes the  absolute  owner  of  property 
which  is  lost  or  abandoned.  In  such 
cases,  persons  finding  property  are  to 
advertise  it  under  the  stray  laws,  give 
proper  notice,  and  have  it  sold,  take  out 
their  pay,  and  turn  the  remainder  over  to 
the  public  officials.  In  the  above  query, 
A.'s  property  being  on  the  shore  of  a 
navigable  lake,  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  or  not  he  owned  the  beach. 


WITNESS  SUBPOENAED  REFUSING  TO  APPEAR 

A.  B.  C,  Tennessee,  wants  to  know: 
"If  a  witness  refuses  to  appear  or  testify 
after  being  subpoenaed,  what  can  be  done, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Tennessee?" 

I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  penalty  that 
might  be  attached.  Generally,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  if  a  party  is  subpoenaed  he 
must  attend  and  give  his  testimony,  and 
if  he  refuses  he  is  subject  to  contempt 
proceedings,  and  if  it  was  for  refusal  to 
testify,  the  judge  might  imprison  him 
until  he  did  testify;  and  if  he  failed  to 
appear  he  would  issue  a  warrant  and  com- 
pel the  witness  to  appear.  In  civil  cases, 
a  witness  is  not  usually  required  to  go 
beyond  a  county  or  neighboring  county 
to  testify,  and  in  no  case  is  he  obliged 
to  testify  and  appear  if  he  demands  his 
fees  at  the  time  he  is  served  with  a  sub- 
poena and  they  are  not  then  paid  to  him. 


MARRIED  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS 

W.  A.  v.,  New  Jersey,  propounds  the 
following:  "I  would  like  to  know  if  a 
man's  wife  is  responsible  for  a  note 
written  in  this  way,  'we,  or  either  o£  us, 
promise  to  pay,'  both  signing  it,  one 
above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the  note." 

By  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  a  married 
woman  may  bind  herself  by  contract  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  though  she  was  an  unmarried 
person,  and  such  contracts  may  be  en- 
forced at  law  or  in  equity  by  or  against 
her,  except  that  she  cannot  become  an 
accommodation  indorser,  guarantor  or 
surety,  either  for  her  husband  or  any 
other  person,  nor  become  liable  on  any 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  or  answer  for 
the  default  or  liability  of  another  per- 
son, provided  that  she  does  not  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  benefit  from 
such  indorsement.  So  the  question  of 
the  liability  of  the  wife  on  the  above  note 
would  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  she 
received,  for  the  benefit  of  her  separate 
estate,  any  part  of  the  consideration  for 
which  the  note  was  given. 


MARRIED  WOMAN'S  LIABILITY 

R.  S.  C,  Pennsylvania,  asks:  "Is  it 
legal  for  a  married  woman  to  go  security 
on  a  note  when  her  husband  is  living, 
and  could  the  amount  of  the  note  be 
collected  if  she  has  as  much  as  the 
amount  of  the  note  in  her  deceased 
father's  estate;  in  short,  is  her  name  on 
a  note  any  good  while  her  husband  is 


living,  even  when  she  has  a  one  third 

interest  in  her  deceased  father's  estate?" 

While  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vides in  a  general  way  that  a  married 
woman  shall  have  the  sole  right  and 
power  as  an  unmarried  person  to  acquire, 
own,  possess,  control,  use,  lease,  etc., 
her  property,  it  also  provides  that  she 
may  not  become  ,  accommodation  in- 
dorser, maker,  guarantor  or  surety  for 
another,  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to 
rely  upon  a  married  woman's  assump- 
tion or  agreement  to  pay  another's  debts, 
although  such  agreement  may  be  in 
writing. 

BOARD-BILL,  ETC, 

S.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  the  follow- 
ing: "In  1896  A.  boarded  men  with  B. 
to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, then  claimed  he  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness and  could  not  pay  at  the  time,  but 
gave  his  word  and  honor  that  he  would 
pay  as  soon  as  his  business  revived. 
About  one  year  ago  he  began  paying, 
and  did  pay  all  that  was  registered 
against  him,  but  ignores  this  debt  entire- 
ly. We  have  only  his  promise,  as  it  was 
not  entered  by  law  against  him.  Can 
we  collect  this  bill  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania? I  have  often  heard  that  a 
board-bill  was  never  outlawed." 

The  laws  at  my  command  do  not  show 
that  a  board-bill  will  not  be  barred  by 
the  statue  of  limitation,  the  same  as  any 
other  account,  which  is  six  years  from 
the  time  the  action  accrued. 
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year,  and  as  he  has  allowed  me  to  stay 
until  after  January  ist,  can  I  not  go 
ahead  and  put  in  crop,  and  pay  him  cash 
rent  next  fall,  if  I  so  desire.  I  wrote  to 
the  owner  early  in  December,  telling  him 
that  this  was  my  desire.  Receipt  of  the 
letter  wis  acknowledged,  and  it  was 
stated  in  reply  that  questions  regarding 
rent  would  be  answered  later,  but  as  yet 
this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  place.  Is  there  any  law  in 
this  state  that  if  there  is  no  water  on  the 
place  rent  cannot  be  collected?" 

It  is  very  difificult  to  say  whether  the 
statements  you  give  would  allow  you  to 
stay  on  and  pay  the  cash  rent,  as  there 
is  no  statement  as  to  what  you  should 
pay,  and  there  is  no  consent  implied 
from  the  owner's  answer  that  you  could 
stay  on  those  terms.  If  you  did  stay 
without  any  further  communication  from 
your  landlord,  I  presume  you  would 
have  to  pay,  either  in  grain-rent  or  cash, 
the  customary  price.  There  is  no  law  to 
the  effect  that  rent  cannot  be  collected 
if  there  is  no  water  on  the  premises. 


REMOVAL  OF  BUILDINGS  ON  LANDS 

A  Georgia  Subscriber  makes  this  in- 
quiry: "A  father  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
deeds  land  to  his  three  children,  making 
himself  trustee,  two  of  the  children  being 
of  age  at  the  time  the  deed  was  made. 
Since  the  deed  was  made  the  father  has 
built  a  house  on  this  land  from  his 
earnings,  and  has  also  paid  all  taxes 
with  his  own  earnings.  Can  the  father 
move  the  house  off  this  land,  and  put  it 
on  land  of  his  own  which  he  has  not 
deeded  to  the  children,  if  he  does  not 
remove  any  nails?  And  can  he  bring  in 
a  claim  for  the  money  he  has  paid  for 
taxes?  Is  there  any  form  of  law, by 
which  the  father  can  get  the  land  back?" 

No;  I  should  say  that  the  father  could 
not  remove  the  house  off  the  land.  The 
question  is  not  very  definite  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  hold  the 
property  as  trustee.  It  is  possible  that 
he  could  go  into  court  and  have  an 
allowance  made  for  the  taxes  paid  on  the 
land,  and  likewise  for  the  money  put 
into  the  house.  He  should  consult  a 
competent  lawyer  of  his  own  state. 


RENT  OF  FARM,  ETC. 

W.  E.  L.,  Alabama,  asks:  "I  am  living 
on  a  farm  rented  last  year  for  one  fourth 
of  crop,  and  am  unable  as  yet  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  owner  for  this 


INHERITANCE 

A.  Z.,  Ohio,  says:  "A.  and  B.  are 
man  and  wife.  A.,  a  maiden  lady  who 
had  money  she  had  earned,  married  B., 
a  widower  who  owned  a  farm.  The  farm 
had  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  B.  owed  other 
small  debts.  A.  put  her  money  in  the 
farm  to  help  pay  debts,  build  a  house, 
etc.,  taking  a  note  for  same.  B.  has  two 
children,  one  not  of  age.  B.'s  first  wife 
(the  mother  of  the  children),  having  died 
many  years  before  B.  bought  the  farm, 
had  nothing  in  it.  B.  lived  as  a  widower 
for  many  years.  Without  a  will,  what 
share  can  the  present  wife  hold  at  B.'s 
death?  Can  B.'s  children  claim  any  of 
A.'s  share  of  B.'s  property  at  her  death? 
Can  A.  hold  the  money  she  put  in  the 
farm?  If  A.  inherits  property  from  her 
parents,  can  she  hold  that?  Should  A. 
die  before  B.,  without  children,  who 
would  inherit  her  property?" 

At  B.'s  death  the  present  wife  would 
hold  a  life  interest  in  one  third  of  the 
real  property,  and  would  get  one  third 
of  the  personal  property  absolutely.  She 
could  also  collect  her  note  against  the 
estate  of  her  husband.  The  children  of 
her  husband  by  his  first  wife  would  have 
no  interest  in  her  individual  property. 
Of  course,  at  her  death  the  real  estate 
would  all  go  to  the  children.  The  wife 
can  collect  the  money  she  has  put  into 
the  farm,  provided  she  has  a  note  for 
the  same  or  can  otherwise  establish  the 
indebtedness.  The  property  that  she 
received  from  her  parents  would  be  hers 
absolutely.  If  she  should  die  before  her 
husband,  leaving  neither  children  nor  a 
will,  the  money  and  personal  property 
would  go  to  her  husband.  If  she  in- 
herited real  estate,  that  would  go  to  her 
husband  for  life,  4nd  at  his  death  it  would 
go  to  her  side  of  the  family. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


A  kiss  is  a  peculiar  proposition.  Of  no 
use  to  one,  yet  absolute  bliss  to  two. 
The  small  boy  gets  it  for  nothing,  the 
young  man  has  to .  steal  it;  and  the  old 
man  has  to  buy  it.  The  baby's  right,  the 
lover's  privilege,  the  hypocrite's  mask.  To 
a  young  girl,  faith;  to  a  married  woman, 
hope;  to  an  old  maid,  charity. — Stolen. 


LACTIC  ACID  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
BALDNESS 

Balzer,  in  "Medical  Times,"  recom- 
mends friction  of  the  bald  part  daily  with 
a  thirty-per-cent  solution  of  lactic  acid 
until  the  skin  becomes  inflamed.  The 
treatment  is  discontinued  until  the  local 
irritation  subsides,  when  it  is  begun  again. 
The  results  are  said  to  be  good,  in  some 
cases  a  new  growth  of  hair  being  ob- 
tained in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  ger- 
micidal action  of  the  remedy  and  the 
local  stimulation  produced  afford  the  ex- 
planation of  the  beneficial  effects. 


RESUSCITATION  OF  THE  RECENTLY  DEAD 

A  new  epoch  in  medical  science  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Crile,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  a  prelim- 
inary note  in  the  Cleveland  "Medical 
Journal"  for  January,  1903,  he  announces 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  in 


which,  by  the  combined  use  of  intra- 
venous infusions  of  adrenalin,  artificial 
respiration  and  rhythmic  pressure  over 
the  heart,  animals  dead  as  long  as  fifteen 
minutes'  were  resuscitated  and  completely 
restored  to  life.  He  further  states  that 
animals  that  had  been  decapitated  were 
"made  to  live  ten  and  one  half  hours." 

It  had  been  known  that  the  suprarenal 
extract  was  a  powerful  heart-stimulant, 
but  such  powers  as  Doctor  Crile  discov- 
ered had  not  been  suspected. 

Doctor  Crile  is  known  as  a  careful  and 
conscientious  observer,  and  we  await  with 
great  interest  a  more  detailed  report  of 
his  investigations. 

Many  isolated  instances  are  recorded 
of  resuscitation  after  varying  periods  of 
apparent  death  by  means  of  artificial  res- 
piration and  rhythmic  pressure  on  the 
heart  and  traction  on  the  tongue,  and 
some  by  the  use  of  nitroglycerin  and 
other  heart-stimulants.  We  are  glad  to 
note  the  advent  of  a  more  powerful  aid 
in  the  various  emergencies  calling  for 
such  action.  This  discovery  is  of  great 
importance  in  all  cases  of  death  by  as- 
phyxiation, drowning,  death  by  poisonous 
gases,  electric  shock  and  temporary  heart- 
failure.  It  also  points  to  great  usefulness 
in  tiding  over  a  period  of  dangerously  en- 
feebled heart-action  in  the  course  of 
disease. — The  Medical  Council. 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  15,  1903 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment 


Wonderful  Cures  Are  Effected  That 
Seem  Like  Miracles  Performed— 
The  Secret  of  Long  Life  of 
Olden  Times  Revived 


The  Remedy  is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address 

After  years  oi  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  William  Kidd,  122  Baltes 
Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  makes  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  he  has  surely  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with  the 
aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  be  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  .Ufe-glving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  Is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  OTer- 
come  in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  affected  by  this  great  "  Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of,  and  the  sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mail. 


EYE  BOOK  FREE! 

Tells  bow  all  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  may  be  cured  at 
borne  at  .small  cost  by  mild  medicines.  Itls  handsome- 
ly illustrated,  full  of  valuable  infor- 
.  mation.andsbuuld  be  read  by  every 
lauffererfrom  any  eye  or  ear  trouble. 
I  This  boob  is  written  by  Dr.  Curts, 
■  originator  of  the  world-famed  Uitd 
Medicine  Method,  which  without  knife 
orpalnspeedily  cures  most  bopelesi 
cases.  Dr.  Curts  offers  to  send  this 
book  absolutely  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  It.  Address, 
Dr.  F.  Geo.  Curts,  321  Shukert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

k  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
I  BARKICK,  of  La.,  writes :    "Am  maldne 
»3.00  to  $8.00  erery  day  I  work."    MBS.  L. 
M.  AJJDERSON,  o£  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
$3.80  to  $6.60  a  day  ''  Hundreds 
-  doing  likewise.     So  can  you. 
I  $6.00  to  $10.00  daily   made  pla. 
I  ting   jewelry,   tableware,  bioy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  aii- 
ver,  nickel ,  etc.    Enormoaa  de* 
;  mand.  We  teach  you  FDCC 
'  Write— offer  free.  rill>Ei 
e.  SEAT  ft  CO.,  PUtlBK  Worko,  i.  ■iiml  Bldg.,  ClielnnaU,  O. 


HAY  FEVER  "ID  ASTHMA 

Completelycured— not  just  relieved.  Attacks  never  return.  Smokes 
and  '-Reliefs"  cannot  cure.  They  are  vsrong  in  principle.  Our 
treatment  cures  to  stay  cured.  Restores  hea'th.  Over  52,000 
patients  already.    BOOK  P  58  FREE.    Dll.  HAVES,  Buffiilo,  N.  V. 

Q  Q  D  «a  i  ^  100  for  Distributing  Sftmples  of  Washing 
V  O   ■    C3  1 IJ  fluid.  Send  6c.sUiup.A.W.8GOTT,Coboe8,N.Y 

"w«^st^^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


H 


FOLLOWING  THE  DIRECTIONS 

E  MUST  take  the  medicine 


in  a 

recumbent  position,"  said  the 
physician  who  had  been  called 
to  attend  an  injured  Irishman. 
The  man's  wife  was  puzzled,  but  would 
not  admit  it. 

"Tim,  dear."  she  said,  "here's  yer 
midicine  all  roight,  but  th'  dqcther  do 
be  sayin'  ye  musht  take  it  in  a  recoom- 
bant  position,  an'  niver  a  wan  have  we 
in  th'  house." 

"Yez  moight  borry  wan,"  suggested 
Tim.  "There's  Mrs.  O'Mara,  now;  she 
do, always  be  havin'  things  comf'table 
an'  handy  loike." 

So  the  wife  made  her  appeal  to  the 
more  provident  neighbor. 

"Mrs.  O'Mara,  me  Tim  has  been 
hurted." 
"Th'  poor  soul!" 

"Yis,  an'  he's  that  bad  th'  docther 
says,  'Give  him  his  midicine  in  a  re- 
coombant  position,'  an'  Mrs.  O'Mara, 
we  haven't  wan  in  th'  house.  Would 
yez  moind  givin'  me  th'  loan  iv  yours?" 

Mrs.  O'Mara  was  puzzled  in  her 
turn,  but  she,  too,  refused  to  admit  it. 
"Faith,  an'  yez  can  have  it,  an'  wel- 
come," she  said,  heartily,  "but  me 
friend  Mrs.  Flaherty  has  it;  she  ber- 
ried it  Chewsday  week — jist  'round  th' 
third  earner  beyant,  ferninst  th' 
poomp."    So  the  quest  was  continued. 

"Mrs.  Flaherty,  excuse  me  fer 
troublin'  yez,  me  bein'  a  shtranger  en- 
toirely  t'  yez,  but  me  man  is  hurted, 
an'  the  docther  says,  'No  hope  iv 
savin'  him  onless  yez  give  him  his 
midicins  in  a  recoombant  position.' 
Mesilf  didn't  happen  t'  have  wan,  so  Oi 
shtepped  over  t'  borry  Mrs.  O'Mara's. 
Would  yez  moind  nie  takin'  it  th'  while, 
me  Tim  bein'  so  bad?" 

"Moind?  Iv  coorse  not!"  returned 
Mrs.  Flaherty,  with  the  polite  readiness 


"Have  you  your  own  sanitary  slate- 
rag  and  disinfected  drinking-cup?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  wear  a  camphor-bag  around 


might  have  said  his  appetite  led  him  to 
make  a  hog  of  himself:  but  when  we 
admit  he  was  moved  by  affection  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  we  should  not  detract  in 


THE  RURAL  RUSH  TO  LITERATURE;  OR 


your  throat,  a  collapsible  life-belt,  and 
have  you  insulated  rubber  heels  on  your 
shoes  for  crossing  the  trolley-line?" 

"All  of  these." 
"Have  you  a  pas- 
teurized certificate 
of  baptism?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
"And  a  life-insur- 
ance non-forfeitable 
policy    against  all 
the  encroachments 
of  old  age?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
"Then    you  may 
hang  your  cap  on 
the    insulated  peg 
set    opposite  your 
distinguishing  num- 
ber, climb  into  your 
seat,  and  proceed  to 
learn  along  sanitary 
lines."— Judge. 


WHO  WILL  WORK  THE  FARM? 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

the  least  from  the  glory  of  the  sacrifice. 
Hence,  while  we  may  deplore.,  the  fact 
that  Eve,  if  she  8-1-8-1-2  marjj,  yet  .we 
cannot  but  admire  Adam's  cou^ge  when 
he,  if  he  8-i-2-8-i-4-2-4ofy  Eve's  de- 
pressed spirits,  and  by  thus  wiping  out 
the  orchard  forever,  put  away  from  Eve 
the  temptation  to  further  indulgence. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  they  consumed 
812,896,052  apples.    Wm.  J.  Campbell. 


NOT  LONG  TO  WAIT  —Minneapolis  Tribune. 
And  a  little  child  shall  queer  him 


of  her  nationality.  "But  sorry  th'  day! 
Flaherty — ^he  do  be  moighty  onstiddy  be- 
toimes — he  dhropped  it  on  th'  flure  last 
noight  an'  bro-oke  it." 

"Oi'll  have  t'  poor  it  inter  him  th'  best 
way  Oi  can,  poor  man!"  said  Tim's  wife, 
as  she  hurried  home. — The  Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY  OF  1903 

"Tommy,  have  you  been  vaccinated?" 
"Y'es,  ma'am." 

"Have  you  had  your  vermiform  ap- 
pendix removed?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  use  sterilized  milk?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Is  your  home  connected  with  the  city 
sewer?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Have  you  shed  all  your  milk-teeth?" 
"All  but  one." 

"Have  you  a  certificate  of  inoculation 
for  the  croup,  chicken-pox  and  measles?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Is  your  lunch  put  up  in  Dr.  Koch's 
patent  antiseptic  dinner-pail?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 


HER  REASON 

Doctor  Porter 
had  responded  to  a 
note  left  at  his  door 
by  a  farmer,  asking 
him  to  go  as  soon 
as  possible  to  see 
his  little  boy,  who 
had  a  "verry  bad 
cold." 

The  doctor  took  one  look  at  the  child, 
and  turned  to  the  mother. 

"Don't  you  know  your  boy  is  coming 
down  with  measles?"  he  asked,  severely. 

"Yes,  doctor,  I  knew  he  was,"  said  the 
woman. 

"Then  what  in  the  world  did  you  mean 
by  writing  me  he  had  'a  verry  bad 
cold?'  "  asked  the  doctor. 

The  woman  hesitated  a  moment;  then, 
looking  at  her  husband,  said  with  sullen 
frankness,  "Neither  him  nor  me  could 
spell  measles." — Youth's  Companion. 


SCOTCH  SENSE 

An  Englishman  and  a  Scotchman  were 
disputing  over  the  relative  mefits  of 
Shakespeare  and  Burns. 

"And  ye  say,  do  ye,  thot  Billy  Shakes- 
peare was  a  greater  mon  than  Robbie 
Burns?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  hand  hevery  Hinglishman 
knows  hit." 

"But  ye  say  thot  it  was  Shakespeare 
who  said,  'Uneasy  lies  the  head  thot 
wears  a  croon.'  " 

"Certainly  hit  was  Shakespeare.  Rob- 
bie Burns  could  never  'ave  said  that." 

"Noo,  noo;  Robbie  Burns  would  never 
hae  said  thot;  he  had  ower  muckle  sense 
to  say  a  thing  like  thot." 

"Ower  muckle  sense,  man!  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Yis,  yis;  Robbie  Burns  would  hae 
kent  that  on'y  king  Would  hae  ta'en  his 
croon  oflf  and  hoong  it  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  before  lying  doon.  You  forget  thot 
Robbie  was  a  Scotchman." — Tit-Bits. 


SPORT 

"Do  you  think  you  will  cruise  much  on 
your  yacht  during  the  coming  summer, 
Mrs.  Scaddsleigh?" 

"No;  Josiah  has  made  up  his  mind  to 


ADAM  AND  EVE  AND  THE  APPLES 

Referring  to  "Wit  and  Humor"  in 
March  ist  number  of  F.arm  .'^nd  Fire- 
side, I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing, lest  there  may  go  forth  among  your 
readers  an  erroneous  impression  in  re- 
gard to  Father  Adam's  wonderful  effort: 

I  think  you  have  hardly  done  him 
justice  in  this  matter,  for  the  impression 
given  is  that  he  partook  of  the  apples 
only  out  of  sympathy  for  Eve,  thus  mak- 
ing the  act  a  noble  sacrifice.  Had  there 
been  no  question  of  love  in  it,  then  we 


put  in  most  of  his  time  with  the  auto- 
mobile. There  are  such  few  chances  to 
run  over  people  or  scare,  horses  if  one  has 
only  a  yacht." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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Ciili  r  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 
1 1  lilts  or  6  Carnation-Plants  Given  for 
ri\(f  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
in  I  I'ireside. 


New 


Plant  Collections 

FREE 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm  A 

and  Fireside  One  Year,  lor  TkJC* 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allotsed,  and 
the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


5  Ever=Blooming  ROSE-Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  ^if?TFOR— ^  Q""*^  "^^^  '^^'^^^y  "^^^^ 

It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual-Bloomine,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

)ing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  roses.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer,  and  will  make  a 
t  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  season;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not 
3  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth 
:rally  loaded  with  its  deep  rich  red  flowers  all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  stan- 
:or.  It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows,  where  its  great  beauty  will  show 
up  to  good  advantage.   Order  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  one  rich  flesb-colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


4  Beautiful  OERANIUM=PIants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding.  More  than  this,  they 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from  insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Qeranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow°whlte,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nanlceen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION=PIants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their 
rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  out- 
line, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  becorne  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes. 
The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.*' Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One^-jrellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  — 
Accompanying  each  lot  of 
plants  there  are  full  directions 
for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in 
order  thaf  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained. 


GUARA!)ITEE.—All  of  the  plants  will 
be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted, 
and  will  bloom  the  coming  season. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another  to 
make  up  one  collection. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collectioni  of  5  Rose- 
Plants  or  4  Qeranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation- 
Plants,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


40c. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club) 

Mixed  Collections  of  Plants 


wr\  We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Qer'^ 

|h  t*^^    anium-Plants  or  6  Carnation=PIants  FREE  for  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two  collections 
for  FOUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


1  Violet— California 
1  Carnation— Pink 
1  Chrysanthemum 
1  Geranium 
1  Fuchsia — Speciosa 
1  Begonia — White  Rubra 

Order  as  No.  275 


1  Lemon — 
American  Wonder 

I  Asparagus — 
Sprengeri 

1  Coleus 

1  Rose— "Helen  Gould" 

I  Sweet=Scented 
Qeranium 

Order  as  No.  276 


1  Rose — pink 
"Maman  Cochet" 

1  Rose— "Marie  Quillott" 

1  Chrysanthemum— 

"Timothy  Eaton" 
1  Chrysanthemum — 

"Glory  of  the  Pacific" 
1  Geranium — 

"John  A.  Doyle  " 
1  Geranium — 

"Jean  Viand" 

Order  as  No.  277 


As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  prefer  an  assortment  rather  than  all  of 
one  kind,  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  your  choice 
of  one  of  these  three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


PDPP    ^®  EITHER  one  of  these  Three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants  FREE 

1  to  any  one  sending  us  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine,  External  Remedy 
Brings  Quick  Relief.    FREE  on 
Approval.    TRY  IT. 

We  want  every  one  who  has  rheuma- 
tism to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We 
will  send  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  external  cure 
which  has  brought  more  comfort  into  the 
United  States  than  any  internal  remedy 
ever  made.  If  they  give  relief,  send  us  One 
O.ollar;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a  cent. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  15^  1903 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  cure  by  absorbing 
the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood  through  the 
large  pores.  They  cure  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident 
to  you  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  send  the 
drafts  on  approval  if  they  didn't  cure. 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co., 
450j4  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for 
a  trial  pair  of  drafts  on  approval.  We  send 
also  a  valuable  booklet  on  Rheumatism. 


CHEAP  LAND 


on  the 


Q.  &  C.  Route 

$3.00  to  $5.(X>  per  acre  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Write  W.  W.  Jones,  Immigration 
Agent,  Spitzer  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REDUCED  RATES 

via 

Q.  &  C.  Route 

The  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Round-trip  and  one-way 
tickets  will  be  sold  via  this  route  to 
points  in  the  South  and  Texas. 

For  information  and  rates  write  W. 
C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  H&NDSOME  WATCH  GIVEN  mr 

j  Our  premium  watch  has  %  GOLD  laid  case, 
r  handsome  dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  pos* 
ition,  patent  escapement,  expansion  balance 
quick  train,  and  is  a  bigbly  fimished  and 
remarkable  watch.  We  guarantee  it 
and  with  proper  care  it  should  wear  ana 
give  satisfaction  for  20  years.  The  move" 
i  ment  is  an  American  make,  and  you 
1  can  rely  upon  it  that  when  you  own  one 
of  these  truly  handsome  watches  you 
I  will  always  have  the  correct  time  in 

Sour  possession.  Do  you  want  a 
'^Btch  of  this  characteF?  W©  bItc 
It  Free  as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  sell- 
ing 20  cases  of  our  everlasting  Perfum- 
ery at  6c.  each.  Simply  send  your  name 
And  address  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Perfumery  postpaid.  When  sold  send  us  the  One  Dollar; 
and  we  will  forward  you  the  handsome  watch.  We  trust 
you  and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  purpose  to 
give  away  these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business. 
Address.  W.  S.  SIMPSON.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


Great  Money  Makers 

In  the  Great  Lone  Star  State- 
Fruit  and  Truck  Farming  in  Eastern  Texas, 
Rice  Culture  in  Southern  Texas,  and  Wheat 
Production  in  Northern  Texas. 

"Texas,"  avalnaWe  book 
with  many  facts  and  com- 
plete deecription  of  the 
state,  will  be  mailed  on 
request.  Address 

"KATY,"  -  St.  LoolB,  Mo. 

Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary. 
Tread  Powers  from  1  to  3  H,  P.,  and 
Sweep  Powers  from  2  to  8  H.  P. 
All  farm  machinery.  Separators, 
Corn  Sliellers,Feed  Grinders, 
Fodder  Cutters,  Wood  Saws, 
Cultivators,  Corn  and  Potato 
Planters.  CaUlogue  FREE. 
THE  MSSSIXGEB  HFG.  CO.,  Tatamr,  Fa. 


$5,000.00  CASH 

will  be  given  to  the  winners.  Try  your  skill 
at  estimating  the  number  of  immigrant-s  that 
will  arrive  in  this  country  during  the  fiscal 
year.  There's  no  time  to  lose,  and  your 
opportunity  is  equal  to  others.  See  Page  23. 


Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone.  It 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

Besidents  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


THE,  BIRD  PUZZLE 

Here  are  Six  Pictures,  each  Representing  the  Name  of  a  Bird.    The  First  is  Sandpiper.    Can  You  Name  the  Others? 


We  Offer  Eight  Dollars  Cash  in  Four  Prizes,  as  follows :  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Boy  from  Whom  we  {Receive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Girl  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Man  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List,  and  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Woman  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List    Contestants  Must  State  their  Ages,  and  Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  May  1st. 


Also  a  Consolation  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 


As  further  rewards  for  our  great  family  of  readers,  a  copy  of  our  pop- 
ular book,  "Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  will  be  given  for  the  first  correct  list 
received  from  each  state  and  territory.  This  means  a  book  for  each  of 
the  forty-five  states,  one  for  each  territory,  and  one  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  also  one  for  Canada.  The  fii'st  correct  list  from  each  state 


wins  a  prize,  giving  equal  opportunity  to  all  our  readers  wherever  located. 
In  the  states  where  the  cash  prizes  are  awarded,  the  prize  book  will  be 
given  to  the  person  sending  the  second  correct  list,  so  that  one  per- 
son will  not  receive  two  prizes.  Address  "Puzzle  Editor,"  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^m^^        W%  ^%  Send  ub  your  address 

IP  W  O  llttW  ^111*0  and  we  wUl  >how  you 
^     IK  Q  I#HW  WHI  W  how  to  make  «3  a  day 

■n  hT^B  '  absolutely   sure;  we 

^B^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
exijlaiu  the  business  fully.  Remember,  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOYAl  MANUFACT  UBIN6  CO.,  Boi  810,  Detroit,  Bieh. 

LIVER  AND  KIDNEY  REGULATOR 

BLOOD  Purifier.  EHEUMATISM  CtTEED.  4  months 
treatment.  Free  booklet  and  free  offer.  Write  to-day. 
THE  GOCDY  &  BURNS  CO.,  L.  Box  C  158,  PKT09KEV,  BICM. 


I  Jj  mm  silk  rrlii(«  Cudj,  ton,  TnaspanEl,  la- 
I  M  ■  oort  &  AequaiaUaM  C»r^,  Htv  P«JUle4. 
I  ■  W  I  Htw  QuDW,  Prvnaoffl  ArtlclM,  A«.  Picect 
SampU  Book  of  Viiltioc  h  Hidd.a  Ifftmo  . 
O&rda,  BlKKoat  GftUlocua.  8«ad  So  BtaMp  I 
for  aU.  OHIO  CA&D  CO.,  CASU.  OHIO.  I 


ON£X 


TWO 


THREE 


FOUR 


!  CARDS 


The  Six  Poets 

The  correct  list  of  names  of  the  six  poets  is  as 
follows: 

1—  Longfellow.       4— Milton. 

2—  Lowell.  5— Burns. 

3—  Hood.  6— Holmes. 
The  cash  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows : 
First  prize,  five  dollars,  to  Mrs.  C.  Barclift,  Hart- 
sells,  Alabama, 

Second  prize,  two  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Bertha  A. 
"Wheeler,  Vlnlta,  Indian  Territory. 

Third,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes,  one  dollar  each,  to 
Arthur  Noyes,  Concord,  New  Hampshire ;  Delia 
Ellsworth,  Fairmount,  North  Dakota;  Ralph  Ot- 
weU,  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

The  Five  Merchants 

The  correct  answer  Is:  The  five  merchants 
may  be  placed  in  120  different  positions. 

The  first  prize,  two  dollars,  is  awarded  to  Anna 
E.  Scales,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes,  one  dollar 
each,  are  awarded  to  William  Kerr,  West  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina ;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Scott,  Crewe,  Virginia ; 
C.  P.  Steward,  Deerfleld,  New  Jersey. 


FIVE 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  MARCH  15th  ISSUE 

A  large  and  handsome  engraving  Is  awarded  to 
each  of  the  following  for  sending  the  first  correct 
answer  from  the  state : 
Alabama— Mrs.  W.  C.  Steward,  Birmingham. 
Arkansas— Mrs.  Edith  White,  Weiner. 
Canada— Annie  Robinson,  Cornwall,  Out. 
California— Mrs.  W.  Y.  Altman,  FuUerton. 
Colorado— Mrs.  Wilfred  Bliss,  Greeley. 
Connecticut— L.  Reynolds,  Winsted. 
Delaware— Frances  J.  Hamilton,  Newark. 
District  of  Columbia— J.  S,  Swan,  Washington. 
Florida— E.  L.  Richardson,  Avon  Park. 
Georgia— Frank  R.  Savage,  Lafayette. 
Illinois— Palmer  Kirk,  Robinson. 
Indiana— Mrs.  Charles  H.  Baxter,  Frenchlick. 
Indian  Territory— A.  C.  Parrott,  Checotah. 
Iowa— Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Columbus  Junction. 
Kansas— Oscar  Hartley,  Vassar. 
Kentucky— Elwyn  Stewart,  Loneoak. 
Louisiana— Mrs.  L.  O.  Perdue,  Hammond. 
Maine— Arthur  W.  Perkins,  Farmington. 
Maryland— M.  E.  Fox,  Aireys, 
Massachusetts— Mrs.  F.  E,  Farnsworth,  Lun- 
ensburg. 

Michigan— John  F.  Varty,  Charleston. 


SIX 


Minnesota— C.  W.  Mowery,  Havana. 
Mississippi— Beulah  Pickens,  Toccopola. 
Missouri— Carrie  Hagerman,  Wayland, 
Nebraska— H.  L.  Black,  Kearney. 
New  Hampshire— Mrs.  L.  S.  Merrill,  Conway. 
New  Jersey— G.  W.  Kelly,  Elizabeth. 
New  York— Aden  R.  Clawson,  Lodi. 
North  Carolina— Mrs.  B.  D.  Howard,  Oxford. 
North  Dakota— Katharine  Spain,  Menoken. 
Ohio— John  E.  Hatcher,  Weston. 
Oklahoma— Carl  Brann,  Braman. 
Oregon— George  McGraw,  Greenville. 
Pennsylvania— R.  J.  Colgan,  Berwyn. 
South  Carolina— Annie  Dean  Ferguson,  Pick- 
ens. 

South  Dakota— J.  Hansen,  Miller. 
Tennessee— Mrs.  E.  M.  Pennington,  Henry- 
ville. 

Utah— Mrs.  V.  M.  Sharp,  Lehi  City. 
Vermont— Mrs.  Fred  W.  Doton,  Woodstock. 
Virginia— Oakley  M.  Bishop,  Riner. 
Washington— George  I.  Turnbow,  Palouse. 
West  Virginia— Eva  ICnote,  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin— J.  D.  Conley,  Byron. 
Wyoming— Mrs.  B.  A.  Luman,  Clearmont. 
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225 

CASH  PRIZES 


000.00 


225 

CASH  PRIZES 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

In  a  Profit=Sharing  Contest 

The  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will  give  $5,000.00  (FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS), 
to  be  distributed  to  such  of  its  subscribers  as  may  care  to  engage  in  an  intel- 
lectual and  profitable  contest  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the  Immigration 
of  Foreigners  into  the  United  States. 


^  What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  In  the  United  States  in  the  year  ^ 
•   ending  June,  1903,  according  to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  • 


To  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  making  the  nearest  correct  estimates 
on  this  there  will  be  distributed  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  (Five  Thousand  Dollars), 
in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following  conditions: 

$400.00  EXTRA 


To  the  one  making  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June,  1903  -$2,500.00 

To  the  second  nearest   1,000.00 

To  the  third  nearest   500,00 

To  the  fourth  nearest   250.00 

To  the  fifth  nearest   100.00 

To  the  sixth  nearest   50.00 

To -the  next  four  nearest,  $25.00  each   100.00 


To  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each 
To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each  


50.00 
50.00 

To  the  next  200  nearest,  $2.00  each   400.00 

In  ail  225  Cash  Prizes,  aggregating  $5,000.00 


THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  OTHER  YEARS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  of  each  year 


1883  603,322 

1884  518,592 

1885  395,346 

1886  334,203 

1887  490,109 


1888  546,889 

1889  444,427 

1890  455,302 

1891  560,319 

1892  623,084 


1893  502,917 

1894  314,467 

1895  279,948 

1896  343,267 

1897  230,832 


1898  229,299 

1899  311,715 

1900  448,572 

1901  487,918 

1902  648,743 


FOR  EARLY  ESTIMATES 

If  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate  is  received  in  April, 
$400.00  will  be  added  to  the  First  Prize,  so  that  the 

First  Prize  will  be  $2,900.00 

instead  of  $2,500.00,  if  the  estimate  which  secures  it  is  made  in  April. 

Send  your  estimate  at  once,  and  you  may  be  the  fortunate 
person  to  secure  $2,900.00  without  cost. 

Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  from 
us  that  your  subscription  has  been  received. 

OOIVDITIONS 

1.  Fifty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year 
and  to  one  estimate.  You  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in 
advance,  and  each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

2.  You  can  send  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year, 
with  an  estimate  for  each  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  to 
be  recorded  in  your  name  and  the  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

3.  After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no 
changes  will  be  permitted. 

4.  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one 
of  the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

5.  After  the  receipt  of  the  Official  Certificate  from  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.  Its 
award  will  be  published  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  money 
will  be  distributed,  and  this  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 


Total  for  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271.        Average  each  year,  438,463. 

You  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  estimating.  Simply  subscribe  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE. 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  no  one  living  in  Springfield  or  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
will  be  permitted  to  send  an  estimate,  and  the  entire  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial  manner  possible.) 


Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate 


B/anIc  for  Subscription  witli  Estimate 


Date. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  30  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.  I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


County. 


State. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Date. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


Post-office.. 


County. 


State. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


A  Large  Cash  Commission 


will  be  paid  Agents,  Canvassers  and 
Club-Raisers  for  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions.   Write   for  terms  at  once. 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


Instead  of  a  cash  commission,  Agents  and  Club- 
Raisers  will  be  allowed  one  estimate  on  each 
subscription,  if  they  prefer  it. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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r"^  A  CRUSADE 

against  grain-wasting 
inaugurated  by  The 
Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

The  New  Century 
Leads  It. 

Every  Thresher= 
man  Should 
Join  It. 

Aultman  &  Taylor's  cat- 
alog'ue  contains  full  partic- 
ulars— it  is  free.  Write 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO, 

for  it,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


We  Make  Honest  Fence 

AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

That  is  what  every  farmer  is  seeking-.   When  you  buy 


ADVANCE  FENCE 


you  g-et  a  good  fence  at  the  price  of  a  poor  one.   Xhe  hand 
lence  machine  can't  compete  in  price  and  quality. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER  AT  WHOLESALE. 

That  saves  you  the  dealer's  profit.  It's  all  intern-oven,  no 
1  cose  ends  to  unravel,  ruining  fence.  Cross  wires  can't  slip. 
Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  be  made  for  a  good  fence. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  circu- 
lars and  special  prices.   Write  at  once. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  R  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


7\/ 


5 


7S 


ITS  STAYING  QUALITIES 

are  whatdi^tiug-uish  this  fence  Compactly  woven 
tojfether  like  the  trussing  of  a  building  with  all 
long  lateral  and  staying  wires,  it  stands  erect  in 
heat  and  cold  and  re'sists  any  strain  or  pressure 
upon  it.  Wires  of  extra  strength  at  ton  and  bot- 
tom. Any  lieitrht  from  18  to.'i4inches.  Handsome, 
strong  and  permanent.   Write  for  catalogue. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.. 
.   Dept.  F,  Cuyahoga  Falls,0.  


Build  your  own  fence 
better  &  cheaper  than 
woven  fences  on  the 
market.  This  machine 
weaves  the  stay  wires 
after  the  strands  are 
stretched  on  posts  to 
.  proper  tension. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Prices   on  soft  gal- 
■  vanized    and  Coiled 
'■  Spring  Wire  on  request 
P.  O.BOX43TD. 
Sterling  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Mt.  Sterling,  O. 
or  Union  Stock  Vardg,  Chloaarc  Illinois 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

.Cheap  as  Wood 

We  make  Wire  and 
^  Wrougntlroo  Lawn 
]^  Fence,  Cemetery  & 
IX  Farm  Fence ,  and  we 
selldirecttothe 
user  at  wholesale 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  us  Save  Agents  Commission. 
VA/rltfci  for  FREE  C; /ATM LOG 

UP=TO=DATE   M'F'Q  CO. 
Ml    North  lOth  SJ.    TERRE  HAVTE.  IND. 


It  Costs  tegs  Than  Ton  Think 
for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  stvle»  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  F.   215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
^Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co..  ImHanapolls.  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


S5  destipnet  all  steel. 
HandBome,  dnrabte.— 
Cheaper  thAD  a  wood 
fence.  Special  indnce- 
ments  to  church  and 
cemeteries.  C&ialogue /re«. 

KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHIXE  CO., 
48rNorth  St., 

Kokomo«  Indiana, 
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$10.00  to  $25.00  Saving 
on  Vehicles 

Direct  from  onr  own  factory. 


Challenge  Corn  Drill 


steel  frame;  adjust- 
able shovels :  accurate 
drop;  6  distances. 


Cultivators  Si^S*^ 

TongnelesB  $9,26  Waiking  $11,90 
Ridiug.  latest      y->  a 
imp.  like  cut,      /       7  Ponr 
$17.75      '       I  Shovel 


Just  think  of  HI  O*)  Qfl 
Solid  panel  back;  ^UUm^V 
padded  seat  sides: 
selected  hickory  wheels;  spring 
cushion  and  back ;  pegamoid 
leather  trimmlng;boot  and  shafts. 

All  Goods  Guaranteed  Satisfactory, 
or  Money  Refunded 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our 

lin|>lement  and  Vehicle  Book 

Send  for  it  today.    It  is  free. 


Guaranteed  Hay  Rakes 

8-ft.  Hand  Dump,  wood  •  $12  50 
8-ft.  Hand  Dump,  all  steel  $16.50 
8-£t.  Self  Dump,  all  steel  $18.25 


Our  Great  $5.00  Buggy  Offer 

The  first  1,000  of  our  built-to-your- 
order  buggies  taken.  We  have  con- 
eluded  to  build  another  thonsand. 
Send  forparticulars.  Most  liberal 
proposition  on  first-class  work 
ever  made. 


For  April  Only 

Improved  "Clipper"  O?  *>[; 
6-foot  Wind  Mill    ^  ^  i  •  ^  3 

Best  galvanized  steel,  weight 
36U  lbs.,  with  20-foot  steel  tour- 
post  tower.  Lowest  price  ever 
made  on  first-class  mill. 


Montgomery  WardK  Co.  Chicago 


SKIM  MILK      EQUAL  !o  NEW  MILK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.        Gasdek  Plain,  III. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  "Imlernational  Stock  Food"  for  three 
years  and  can  recommend  it.  I  mixed  it  in  skim  milk  for  calves 
and  they  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  new  milk.  It  also  prevents 
icours.  Butchered  one  of  my  calves  at  sis  months  that  dressed 
330  pounds.  I  would  not  Iced  stock  without  using  "International 
Stock  Food^  Very  truly,  T.  H.  ADAMS. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR  CALVES? 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  AvON,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  "International  Stock  Food"  quite  ex- 
tensively. It  is  the  best  food  I  have  ever  used  or  knovra  of  for 
fattening  cattle  or  milk  cows  or  calves.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  very  strongly.        Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  C.  RATHBURN,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

We  hare  thooMsd.  of  itmllar  te«tlmoalalf  aad  will  pay  you  $1000  Caih  to  prore  tkat  they  are  not  Reaulaa  and  ansoUeHed.'=£|L 

"LVTEBSATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  49-3  FEEDS  roa  ONE  CENT"®t  Is  Prepared  Irom  Roots,  HerbB,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  I90O  ai  a  } 
HIgh-Clafii  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amooDts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.    It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  ) 
increases  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.    We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  yon  ] 
'  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  **InterDatiODal  Steek  Food"  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogi,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  \ 
^  It  is  Absolut-ely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.   You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal,   Saltis  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  \ 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic.  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  Tou  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  t 
I  food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.    ^'International  Stock  Food"  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  r 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  yon  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  ^'International  Stoek  Food"  ) 
is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  "Interuatlooal  ) 
Stoek  Food"  Is  sold  on  a  "Spot  Cash  Guarantee"  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  throBghoot  the  >¥orld.    t^*Your  Honey  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure  j 
It  will  make  your  Calves  or   Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and   has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World   for  keeping  them  healthy.  fieware  uf  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferiors 

ImitationsI    No  Cbemibt  can  separate  all  the  Different  powdered  Boots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  naa.     Any  One  elalming  to  do  so  Hast  be  an  Ignoramus  or  Falsifier 


WHAT   PEOPLE   SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 


international  stock  food  co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  "International  Stock  Book"  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.    It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,       RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa,  Mo, 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  "International  Stock  Book"  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  N0I,I„ 


A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRT,  ETC. 


The  CoTer  of  thie  Boob  is  s  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  •^Printed  lo  Six  Brilliant  Colorta  Size  of  the  book  is  6^  by  91^  incbcc.  It  eofit  ni  98(100  to  have  our  Artiits  and  Engravers 
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[$12.95  WINDMILL. 

ijgggJ^D  \the  highest  grade  gaU 
luliwnnn)''^"''^''  steel  pumping 
•iSLUiiWy/^indinill  made.  For 
$25.80  we  furnish 
the  same  windmill  complete  with  the 
hii;hest  grade  GALVANIZrD  ANGLE 
STEEL  FOUR-POST  TOWER  made. 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all 
sizes  of  windmills,  towers,  tanks  and  tank 
heaters,  and  most  liberal  windmill  offer  ever  made  write 
tor  FREE  WINDMILL  CATALOGUE.  Address, 
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FOOL  BARNUM 

(FROSTa 
BEST^ 
CHEAPEST 

Don't  be  humbugged  any  longer.  Buy  a  fence  made  of  hard 
wire  of  large  size,  liaving  the  strength  for  service  and  weight  for 
durability.  It's  the  Frost.  Trv  it  and  see.  Catalogue,  etc..  free. 
THE  FK08T  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Barbed  &  Smooth  Wire 

Write  for  our  prices  on  2  and  4  point  Barbed 
Wire,  painted  and  galvanized ;  also,  65,000  pounds 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Siiorts 

Gauges,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  U;  Prices  from  $J.50 
to  $1.75  per  hundred.  Write  tor  Catalogue  No.3i4 
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That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra- 
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Prices.    Folly  Warranted,    Catalog  Free. 
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f     The  Right  Start 

"  Well  begun  Is  half  done  "  when  it  comes  to  economical 
harvesting.  One  distinct  advantage  in  using 

Piano  Harvesting  Machines 

Is  their  remarkable  freedom  from  breakage. 

Their  simplicity,  as  well  as  ingenious  and  thorough  construction,  contributes 
to  this  —  prevents  many  vexatious  and  costly  delays.  The  simple  PI,ANO 
KNOTTER  illustrates  it;  comprised  of  only  16  pieces  (about  half  the  usual 
number)  it  has  made  the  highest  record  ever  made  by  any  Knotter  for  unvarying 
accuracy  and  durability;  it  ties  whole  harvests  without  missing  a  sheaf. 

The  P/ano  "Binder  has  many  other  interesting  points  it  pays  to  know  about, 
such  as  its  self-regulating  Fly-Wheel,  Reel  with  safety  Friction  Clutch,  etc. 

When  you  buy  a  Piano  Harvester,  Moteer,  Header,  Reaper,  RaHe,  Corn 
Slnder  or  Haslcer  and  Shredder,  you  are  insured  agamst  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
expense.  Our  catalogue  tells  how  and  why;  ask  for  a  copy;  it's  free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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freight  charges.    We  eruarantee  our  vehicles  2  years,  ship  on  easy* 
terms,  and  extend  every  courtesy  possible  to  accommodate  our  custom- 11 
ers.  No  matter  what  others  say,  send  for  our  catalog  before  buying,  k 
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Fussing''  That  Paid 

By  WALTER  E.  ANDREWS 


HANK  Peters'  profits  from  strawberries 
were  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood. 
"Just  that  feller's  luck!"  sputtered 
Deacon  Pepperton,  disgustedly. 
"Mebbe  it  ain't  all  luck/'  hinted  Mrs.  Pep- 
perton, mildly.    "Why  don't  you  go  over  an' 
have  a  talk  with  him?    P'rhaps  he's  got  some 
new  idee — he's  always  havin'  'em,  you  know." 
"Fudge!"  ejaculated  the  Deacon. 
Mrs.    Pepperton    wisely    said    no  more. 
Whereupon,  inside  of  ten  minutes,  her  husband 
concluded  that  "mebbe  he'd  better  see  'bout 
it;"  so  he  picked  up  his  hat,  went  out  of  the 
door,  thence  "cross  lots"  to  Mr.  Peters'  farm. 
Mrs.  Pepperton  smiled.    She  knew  that  opposi- 
tion was  not  the  way  to  manage  the  Deacon. 

Hank  was  in  his  packing-shed,  putting  some 
finishing-touches  on  a  number  of  filled  berry-crates. 

"Hello.  Deacon,"  said  he,  as  he  neatly  stenciled 
shipping-directions  on  the  ends  of  the  crates. 

"How  are  you,  Hank?  I  hear  you're  makin'  a  pile 
o'  money  of?'n  your  strawberries  this  year." 

"Oh,  I'm  doin'  fairly  well,  Deacon — nothin'  to  com- 
plain of,"  replied  Hank,  as  he  picked  up  some  printed 
labels,  and  began  to  paste  one  on  the  end  of  each  crate. 
The  labels  read  as  follows: 


EXTRA  CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES 
From 
Lake  View  Farm 
Henry  Peters,  Proprietor,  P€achville,  Mich. 

Our  Mottos: 
"Every  Box  Guaranteed" 
"The  Bottom  as  Good  as  the  Top" 
"All  Big  Berries" 


ONE  OF  HANK'S  STRAWBERRY-PLANTS 

"Who's  your  commission-man?"  demanded  the 
Deacon. 

"Smith  &  Jones,  Chicago." 
"Why,  I  ship  to  that  firm  myself!" 
"Good  firm,  eh?" 

"Ye-es.  But  they  haven't  done  very  well  with  my 
berries  this  year.  They  claim  the  crop  is  big,  an'  the 
berries  hard  to  sell.  Lately  I  haven't  got  more'n 
seventy  cents  a  crate  for  strawberries  like  yours.  What 
have  you  been  gettin'?" 

"  'Bout  a  dollar  an'  a  quarter,"  replied  Hank,  coolly, 
as  he  deftly  inserted  a  cluster  of  strawberry-leaves  in 
each  end  of  each  crate,  then  nailed  down  the  covers. 

"A  dollar  an'  a  quarter!"  ejaculated  the  Deacon. 
"Then  those  fellers  have  been  cheatin'  me." 

Hank's  mouth  was  full  of  nails.  In  a  moment  he 
asked,  "How  do  you  pack  your  berries,  Deacon?" 

"Oh,  just  put  'em  in  the  crates,  an'  fasten  on  the 
covers.  I  ain't  got  time  to  fuss  with  'em  the  way  you 
do.    Time's  too  valuable  to  be  a-putterin'  that  way." 


crates  o'  berries  did  you  ship  last  week?  Two 
hundred,  eh?  Well,  I  shipped  'bout  the  same 
number.  I  wasted  durin'  that  week,  we'll  allow, 
a  dollar's  worth  o'  time  an'  two  dollars'  worth 
o'  'extras.'  My  sales-checks  footed  up  'bout 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Yours,  allowin' 
your  own  estimate,  footed  up  'bout  one  hundred 
an'  forty  dollars.  Therefore,  my  putterin'  has 
paid  me  one  hundred  an'  ten  dollars,  less  three 
dollars  for  extra  time  an'  materials.  That  ain't 
a  bad  week's  profit,  Deacon,  on  an  hour's 
fussin'  once  a  day.  I  haven't  counted  Satur- 
day, 'cause  we  don't  pick  berries  on  that  day — 
nor  on  Sunday,  neither." 

The  Deacon  sat  down,  did  some  figuring  on 
a  board,  and  finally  admitted  that  there  "might 
be  somethin'  in  it."  Then,  less  incredulous, 
but  no  less  curious,  he  examined  Hank's 
method  of  packing — noting  the  uniformity  of 
the  berries;  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  each  quart  box  was  rounded  off  and 
arranged;  the  careful  way  in  which  the  boxes 
were  put  into  the  crates,  so  as  not  to  bruise 
the  berries  nor  show  visible  signs  of  juice-stains 
on  the  wood;  the  absence  of  half-ripe  or  overripe  ber- 
ries, and  lastly  the  lack  of  sand  or  dirt  on  the  fruit. 

Then  Hank  took  him  out  into  the  "patch,"  and 
showed  him  how  each  plant  grew  in  a  hill  by  itself,  and 
explained  that  strawberries  were  much  more  uniform 
and  choice  when  grown  on  that  system  and  under  high 
culture  than  when  tangled  together  in  a  half-cared-for 
matted  row.  He  said  that  the  straw  mulch  around  the 
plants  kept  the  fruit  clean  and  the  ground  moist. 

"Yes,"  commented  the  Deacon,  cunningly,  "but 
straw  an'  high  culture  are  extras  you  ain't  'lowed  for.'" 
"Seventeen  dollars  would  cover  such  items,"  replied 
Hank,  "which  still  leaves  me  ninety  dollars  ahead." 

"Ahem!  Well,  you  always  was  a  mighty  lucky  fel- 
ler. Hank.    I  must  be  goin'.  Good-by." 


HANK  PETERS'  METHOD  OF  CRATING  BERRIES 

"What's  your  time  worth  an  hour,  neighbor?" 
"All  o'  twenty  cents,  I  reckon." 

"An'  how  much  time  do  you  think  I  spend  each  day 
putterin',  as  you  call  it?" 
"An  hour  or  so,  mebbe." 

"Call  it  an  hour — at  twenty  cents.     NoW;  how  many 


THE  FAR1V1  BOY 

I  must  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  the  article  "Shall  we 
Educate  the  Farm  Boy,"  published  in  the  April  ist 
issue  of  your  paper.  I  know  that  article  made  hun- 
dreds of  boys'  hearts  leap  faster, 
and  I  know  that  in  many  faces  there 
shines  a  new  hope.  Mr.  Sprague 
expresses  exactly  what  I  have  felt 
hundreds  of  times. 

I  have  often  seen  the  boys  on 
ranches  performing  men's  labor, 
and  I  often  wondered  how  parents 
could  have  the  heart  to  make  life  a 
drudgery  for  their  sons.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  country  boys  are  rid- 
iculed by  the  heartless  village  chaps, 
for  we  often  see  the  country  boy  on 
the  streets  wearing  a  coat  that  he 
should  have  discarded  a  year  ago; 
the  sleeves  are  too  short,  and  the 
whole  garment  is  ill  fitting;  he  wears 
boots  made  of  the  stififest  of  leather, 
and  about  two  sizes  too  large  for 
his  feet;  trousers  reaching  half  way 
between  the  knees  and  ankles,  and  a 
slouch  hat  found  in  the  rag-bag. 

f  pity  the  country  boy  who  plods 
on  behind  the  plow  day  after  day. 
He  has  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year  at  the  district  school,  then  he 
must  leave  school  for  the  spring 
work;  and  the  next  year  he  takes  up 
his  studies  in  the  same  chapter  of 
his  text-book. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farm  boy,  for  I  think 
the  agricultural  industry  of  this  land  will  profit  much 
in  the  future  by  the  educated  farmer. 

I  wish  all  parents  would  supply  their  children  with 
good,  wholesome  reading  matter,  and  burn  all  the 
Diamond  Dicks  and  yeliow-backs  they  find. 

Meta  R.  Bachmann. 
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NION-E.'VTERS   AND    SMALLPOX.  1    See    it  Stated 

that  onion-eating  people  are  believed  to  be 
immune  from  smallpox  attacks.  Another 
credit-mark  for  the  onion,  if  true. 


Oranges  at  the  North. — The  trifoliate  orange  has 
endured  twenty  degrees  below  zero  without  suffering 
harm.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  breed  this  hardy 
orange  up  in  size  and  quality,  and  we  in  the  North  may 
yet  be  able  to  grow  a  fairly  good  orange  outdoors. 


The  Rising  Generation.— Professor  Roberts  at 
Rochester  spoke  of  "damming  up  the  waters  of  igno- 
rance at  the  fountain-head."  Probably  he  alluded  to 
the  public  schools.  There  is  where  we  must  begin 
with  an  education  which  will  lead  to  good  farming. 


The  Grape-fruit  Worm  was  inquired  about  at  re- 
cent horticultural  meetings.  If  it  is  a  fly  or  a  bug 
that  punctures  the  fruit  or  deposits  the  egg  that 
develops  into  the  worm  which  bores  into  the  berry, 
an  easy  way  out  of  it  is  to  bag  the  clusters.  This  is 
a  good  practice,  resulting  in  clean  and  unspotted 
fruit.    I  propose  to  bag  most  of  mine  this  year. 


A  New  Ohio  Apple. — On  the  exhibition  tables 
at  the  Rochester  and  Buftalo  meetings  of  fruitmen 
I  noticed  splendid  specimens  of  the  "Ensee,"  a  new 
Ohio  apple,  of  which  I  have  a  few  grafts  growing 
in  the  orchard.  The  fruit  is  large,  golden  yellow, 
splashed  with  red  on  sunny  side,  and  sprinkled  with 
minute  dots;  season,  apparently  early  winter;  flesh, 
melting,  pleasant,  very  mild  subacid,  sweeter  even 
than  Swaar.  It  came  from  Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 
The  illustration  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  specimen 
which  was  obtained  at  Buffalo  last  January. 


Family  Gardens. — The  figures  of  the  last  cen- 
sus show  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of  our  American 
farms  maintain  a  home  garden,  while  the  other 
forty-five  per  cent  are  still  without  it.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  far  better  showing  than  was  made 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  are  progress- 
ing. In  another  twenty-five  years  the  home  garden 
will  surely  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the  land. 
This  is  an  object  worth  working  for.  If  it  is  not  ac- 
complished, it  will  not  be  my  fault.  American  home 
gardens,  in  my  estimation,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  the  race.  They  result  in  better  living, 
better  health  and  better  morals. 


Condijiental  C.\ttle-foods. — At  a  recent  meeting 
I  heard  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  speak  of  the  condimental 
cattle-foods  as  a  monumental  swindle.  These  foods 
are  put  up  in  paper  boxes,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a 
ton.  They  contain  ninety  per  cent  linseed-meal,  the 
other  ten  per  cent  being  fenugreek,  ginger,  saltpeter, 
and  other  more  or  less  harmless  condiments,  and  are 


worth  just  about  the  price  of  linseed-meal  less  ten  per 
cent.  A  healthy,  properly  fed  animal  needs  no  drugs. 
I  think  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  right.  I  never  buy  or  use 
these  patented  foods,  and  the  only  condiment  I  ever 
give  to  my  stock  is  common  salt. 


A  Fruit-list. — The  selection  of  varieties  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds  is  eminently  a  local  question.  Climatic 
conditions  have  everything  to  do  with  the  success  of 
tree-fruits,  although  some  sorts,  especially  of  the 
earlier  apples,  seem  to  be  suitable  for  cultivation  over 
a  wide  range  of  territory.  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Oldenburg  (Duchess  of  Oldenburg),  both  early  or 
summer  varieties,  may  be  planted  almost  anywhere, 
but  our  Baldwin  and  Spy,  which  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  western  New  York  winter  apples,  prove  to 
be  fall  apples  even  in  most  portions  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  just  issued  a  "fruit-list."  giving  varieties 
of  the  various  tree-fruits  which  seem'  to  be  promising 
for  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  fact,  many  stations  have 
issued  bulletins  of  far  less  general  interest  and  value 
to  the  farmers  of  their  state  than  such  a  list.  The 
Ohio  apple-list  comprises  the  following,  namely: 
Early  summer  apples.  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  As- 
trachan.  Early  Harvest,  Oldenburg,  Sweet  Bough; 
late  summer,  Benoni;  autumn  sorts,  Munson's  Sweet, 
Gravenstein,  Maiden  Blush,  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Wealthy; 
for  winter.  Grimes'  Golden.  Jonathan,  Bailey  Sweet, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty, 
Gano.  White  Pippin,  Stark,  Ben  Davis. 


Good  Pe.^rs. — The  list  of  pears  recommended  for 
Ohio  by  the  state  station  contains  the  following, 
namely:  Wilder,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Angou- 
leme,  or  Duchesse,  Anjou,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Keiffer,  Lawrence,  all  given  in  about  their  order  of 
ripening.  The  more  experience  we  have  in  this  vicin- 
ity with  pears,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  think  there 
is  only  one  pear  worth  having,  and  that  is  the  Bart- 
lett. It  is  the  onl}'  one  we  want  for  canning,  and  that 
is  almost  the  only  legitimate  use  a  pear  may  be  put  to. 
With  all  my  appreciation  of  fruits,  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  people  who  say  that  there  are  only  two  va- 
rieties of  pears — namely,  Bartletts  and  "pears,"  and 
that  "just  pears"  are  unfit  to  eat  unless  one  has  an 
iron-clad  stomach.  I  find  raw  pears  hard  to  digest, 
and  they  often  cause  distress  in  the  internal  regions, 
although  I  do  enjoy  a  nice  Seckel  or  a  ripe  Anjou  or 
other  juicy  fall  or  winter  pear  of  proper  stage  of 
ripeness.  At  any  rate,  however,  I  would  strike  the 
Duchesse  (Angouleme)  ofi'  the  list.  As  ordinarily 
grown  it  is  a  poor  thing,  and  not  so  popular  in  our 
markets  as  formerly.  Growers  in  my  vicinity  would 
rather  cut  down  trees  of  this  sort  than  plant  any  of 
them.  Neither  would  I  want  to  plant  the  Keifi'er  for 
home  use.  As  a  first-early  pear,  I  would  set  a  tree  or 
two  of  Manning's  Elizabeth. 


Home-mixed  Fertilizers  for  Melons. — A  Frank- 
lin, Ohio,  reader  wants  to  mix  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  to  fertilize  melons  in  the 
hill.  My  belief  gets  more  and  more  firmly  established 
that  the  best  fertilizer  for  melons  is  a  good  lot  of 
natural  plant-food  accumulated  in  good  warm  soil,  and 
plenty  of  humus  with  it,  and  that  the  best  "home- 
mixed"  fertilizer  is  good,  old  compost  thoroughly  in- 
corporated in  the  soil.  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
hill-manuring,  unless  it  be  over  a  spot  several  feet  in 
diameter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  insect-enemies 
away,  as  we  apply  bone-meal  and  tobacco-dust.  And, 
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in  a  general  way,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  mixing  of  the 
three  ingredients  named,  unless  with  the  addition  of 
dried  blood  or  cotton-seed  meal.  The  chemicals  alone, 
if  mixed  ever  so  carefully,  would  soon  cake  and  become 
chunky.  With  the  additions  mentioned,  however,  and 
kept  dry,  the  mixture  will  remain  fine  and  suitable 
for  application  by  drill  or  otherwise.  I  usually  apply 
these  things  separately,  as  repeatedly  mentioned.  Acid 
phosphate  can  always  be  used  freely  for  almost  any 
crop,  and  up  to  eight  hundred  pounds  or  more  to  the 
acre,  while  the  other  two  ingredients  must  be  used 
more  sparingly,  seldom  in  excess  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre.  I  apply  them  broadcast  for  close- 
planted  crops.  Nitrate  of  soda,  however,  would  be 
largely  lost  if  thus  applied  to  melons  or  squashes, 
where  the  hills  are  so  far  apart. 


The  Poultry  Business.— The  extent  of  the  poultry 
business  is  surprising  even  to  those  who  make 
poultry-raising  their  business.  In  a  village 
near  me,  containing  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, a  poultry-dealer  last  year  paid  out  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  poultry  and  eggs.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  during  March  of  this  year  he  paid  for  eggs 
alone  something  over  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  A 
dealer  in  another  village  about  the  same  size,  located 
twenty-five  miles  away,  paid  out  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  for  eggs  and  poultry  last  y-ear. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  farmer  telling  another  what 
he  was  making  from  his  stock.  From  his  sales  of 
horses,  so  much;  cattle,  so  much;  hogs  and  sheep,  so 
much.  His  wife  was  standing  near,  and  she  reminded 
him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  poultry. 

"Oh,"  said  he.  "that  doesn't  amount  to  anything." 
"It  doesn't,  eh?  I  took  in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  dollars  for  it,  just  the  same,"  she  remarked,  with 
considerable  emphasis.  "And  he  ate  eighty-eight 
chickens,  and  we  used  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  eggs  in  the  house.  And  he  says  it  doesn't  amount 
to  anything!  If  he'd  had  to  buy  just  what  he  ate  he 
would  be  howling  around  here  like  a  starVed  wolf,  and 
saying  I  was  the  most  extravagant  woman  on  earth!" 

Poultry-buyers  inform  me  that  the  fanners'  wives 
are  gradually  improving  the  quality  of  the  stock  they 
are  raising.  They  are  not  so  particular  about  color 
of  feathers  as  they  are  about  size  and  shape.  A  bird 
with  yellow  legs  and  yellow  skin  sells  best  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  is  the  kind  of  fowl  they  have  been  urging 
their  patrons  to  raise,  and  the  improvement  along  this 
line  is  quite  marked.  One  buyer  stated  that  the  women 
along  his  route  have  improved  the  quality  and  color  of 
their  stock  about  forty  per  cent  within  the  past  three 
years.  He  tells  me  that  the  more  they  improve  the 
stock,  the  greater  is  the  interest  they  take  in  the  busi- 
ness. Quite  a  number  of  his  patrons  raised  over  a 
thousand  chickens  each  last  year.  He  says  there  are 
quite  a  number  who  have  incubators,  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful ones  do  the  business  entirely  with  hens.  The 
two  most  successful  poultry-raisers  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood  do  all  of  their  hatching  and  raising  with 
hens.  A  few  are  doing  very  well  hatching  with  hens 
and  raising  with  brooders.  The  tendency  is  to  crowd 
too  many  chicks  in  one  brooder.  Not  over  twenty- 
five  should  be  kept  in  a  single  brooder. 


Landlordism. — ^The  papers  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  tne  "Irish  Land  Bill"  that  was  recently 
enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  All  declare  it  to 
be  a  grand  good  measure  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  without  a  doubt  it  is.  But  what  about  our  own 
country?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  "land  bill"  of  some 
description  would  apply  here  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  A 
few  days  ago  a  man  bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  makes  ninetj'-two  that  he  owns,  most 
of  them  in  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Illinois.  An- 
other man  owns  nearly  half  a  large  county  in  the  same 
state.  These  men,  with  some  others  who  own  from  ten 
to  fifty  farms  each,  rent  them  to  tenants  on  terms  that 
preclude  about  all  possibility  of  profit  to  the  tenant. 

One  day  last  winter  a  bright  j'oung  man  said  to  me. 
"You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  young  men 
leaving  the  farm  and  going  to  the  cities.  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Which  would  you  advise  me  to 
do,  go  to  the  city,  where  I  can  have  a  steady  job  at  a 
dollar  and  thirty  cents  a  day,  or  stay  in  the  country 
and  rent  a  farm  from  old   ,  paying  him  five  dol- 
lars an  acre — half  down,  balance  in  six  months — and 
be  his  serf  as  long  as  I  live  on  his  land?" 

Another  man  standing  by  said,  "I'd  like  to  ask  you 
another.    The  farm  I  am  on  I  have  been  renting  from 

old  man  S  for  two  years,  giving  him  one  third  of 

the  crop.  He  died  about  three  months  ago,  and  the 
heirs  have  sold  the  farm  to  this  same  old  land-octopus, 
and  he  has  put  the  rent  up  to  five  dollars  an  acre — half 
down,  balance  in  six  months.  Shall  I  stay  there  and 
try  to  make  a  living,  or  go  to  the  city,  like  John  here?" 

Some  men  would  think  that  eighty  acres  of  land  for 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  a  good  thing,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not  depends  largely  upon  the  season. 
Thig  .man  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  this  farm  when 
the  inevitable  sale  by  the  heirs  came,  but  ninety  dollars 
an  acre  was  too  much  for  him  to  tackle.  Unless  one 
has  at  least  three  thousand  dollars  cash,  is  strong  and 
has  good  health  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  eighty  acres  at 
ninety  dollars  an  acre.  It  would  be  far  safer  to  buy 
ten  acres,  give  it  the  best  of  culture,  and  make  a  sure 
living.  On  a  small  tract  one's  expenses  are  small, 
while  if  he  manages  well  there  is  a  chance  for  a  small 
surplus  almost  every  j^ear.  If  one  is  able  to  buy  and  pay 
for  twenty  acres,  he  is  still  better  off,  and  should  make 
a  surplus  every  year.  An  industrious,  thorough  farmer 
can  do  all.  or  very  nearly  all,  there  is  to  be  done  on  a 
small  tract,  and  all  he  makes  is  his.  There  is  no  help 
to  feed  and  pay,  and  all  risks  are  on  a  small  scale. 
He  can  take  every  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  get 
the  full  benefit  of  thorough  culture  done  at  the  right 
time.  I  believe  that  a  man  is  better  off  with  a  little 
home  on  ten  acres  of  land  that  is  his  own  than  living 
in  any  city  .ind  earning  less  than  four  dollars  a  day. 
No  man  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  own  over 
one  section  of  land  unless  he  is  using  that  land  himself. 
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TOMATOES  AS  A  FIELD  CROP 

NOT  many  decades  ago 
the  tomato  was  sup- 
posed to  be  scarcely 
fit  for  food,  but  it  is 
now  in  immense,  popular 
favor.  Our  annual  acreage 
has  trebled  since  1890.  The 
growing  of  the  tomato  on  a  large  scale  in  many  dis- 
tricts has  made  it  not  only  a  field-garden  cr,op,  but  a 
leader  among  those  special  vegetables  which  the  gen- 
eral farmer  has  begun  to  find  profitable  in  growing  for 
market. 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  which  find 
ordinary  field-conditions  congenial,  and  one  of  the  still 
fewer  which  can  be  grown  successfully  without  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  labor.  A  rich,  loamy,  garden- 
like soil  is  not  necessary  for  it.  A  rather  light  soil, 
provided  it  is  early  and  warm,  is  the  best  soil  for  the 
tomato.  No  heavy  fertilization  is  required,  the  culti- 
vation in  field-operations  is  sihiple,  and  pests,  except 
in  peculiarly  unfavorable  seasons,  are  not  so  serious 
as  to  be  insurmountable.  These  advantages  of  tomato- 
growing  are  added  to  by  the  fact  that  where  there  is  a 
fair  market  the  money  returns  to  the  acre  are  large. 
The  last  census  gave  165.2  bushels  an  acre  as  the 
average  yield  of  tomatoes  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  census  (figures  for  1899)  placed  the  average  value 
of  all  crops  in  the  United  States  at  only  ten  dollars 
and  four  cents  an  acre.  Even  at  165.2  bushels,  which 
is  one  third  the  yield  of  a  very  large  crop  of  tomatoes, 
the  price  realized  to  the  bushel,  therefore,  would  not 
have  to  be  great  to  give  the  tomato  crop  a  value  equal 
to  that  of  the  average  crops  in  the  United  States.  An 
acre  of  tomatoes  may  be  ignore  justly  estimated  at 
forty-two  dollars  and  nine  cents — the  average  value 
,put  by  the  Census  on  all  vegetable  crops — than  at  ten 
dollars  and  four  cents. 

There  are  disadvantages.  The  best  suggestion  for 
the  farmer  who  contemplates  growing  tomatoes  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  not  to  do  so  unless  there  is  a  first- 
class  market  conveniently  jivailable.  Unlike  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  onions,  which  can  be  stored  while  waiting 
for  the  market  to  clear,  and  which  can  be  shipped  in 
bulk  long  distance!?,  tomatoes  must  be  sold  on  ripen- 
ing, and  used  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
point  of  production.  Southern  tomatoes,  grown  in 
winter,  are  shipped  long  distances  in  ventilated  and  re- 
frigerator cars;  but  the  Northern  crop  must  be  uSed 
up  in  canning-factories  or  the  great  cities  close  at 
home.  The  crop,  then,  must  be  grown  on  a  scale  no 
larger  than  markets  near  at  hand  warrant,  and  no 
larger  than  can  be  quickly  handled  at  shipping-time.  , 

The  wise  plan  in  the  field-growing  of  tomatoes  is 
to  begin  very  moderately,  and  to  increase  the  acreage 
as  both  markets  and  growing  become  better  under- 
stood. Select  the  particular  acreage  on  the  farm  bet- 
ter suited  than  any  other  to  tomatoes,  and  proceed  to 
get  it  into  ideal  tomato-condition.  While  extreme  fer- 
tility of  soil  is  not  a  necessity  to  successful  tomato- 
growing,  a  generous  supply  of  very  quicl^ly  available 
fertilizer  is  a  requisite  of  the  big  crops.  A  great 
amount  of  coarse  manure  applied  to  the  field  just 
before  setting  will 
probably  do  as  much 
harm  as  good.  It 
will  make  the  light 
soil  too  open,  and 
subject  it  to  dry- 
ing out;  it  will  afford 
a  condition  favor- 
able to  tomato-rot, 
and  becoming  fully 
available  to  the 
plants  only  late  in 
the  season;  it  will 
prolong  their  growth 
,  beyond  the  period 
when  the  ripening 
should  be  taking 
place.  The  right 
time  for  the  appli- 
cation of  long  or 
coarse  manure  is  the 
fall  previous  to  set- 
ting. Early  in  the 
spring  ordinary 
manure  may  be  safe- 
ly applied,  and  later 
well-rotted  short 
manure  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Of  an  importance 
similar  to  quickly  available  plant-food  fs  seasonable 
setting.  In  some  of  the  northernmost  states  setting 
very  early  in  June  gives  good  results.  A  safe  general 
rule  is  to  set  before  the  weather  has  long  been  settled. 
The  plants  will  stand  much  more  hardship  than  might 
be  expected  of  plants  of  tropical  origin.  They  should 
be  grown  from  seeds  sown  from  four  to  nine  weeks 
before  the  setting.  The  length  of  time  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  local  weather-conditions.  The 
farmer  has  his  choice  between  buying  of  a  professional 
gardener  and  home  growing.  In  early,  warm  springs 
the  latter  should  be  an  easy  matter.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  garden,  and  the  bed 
covered  on  cool  nights  with  canvas  or  blankets.  For 
cool  springs  a  cold-frame,  with  a  covering  of  either 
glass  or  heavy  sheeting,  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  pre- 
pare. Warm  horse-manure,  covered  to  a  depth  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  with  earth,  are  the  simple 
requisites  of  the  inside  of  the  frame.    Setting  at  three 
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by  four  feet,  two  ounces  of  seed  will  grow  enough 
plants  for  an  acre.  A  field  acre  needs  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  good,  stocky  plants.  Use  a 
horse-transplanter  if  one  is  available.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  spindly  plants  at  all,  set  them  deep. 

Deep  tillage  after  the  setting  should  not  be  neces- 
sary— the  soil  should  have  been  thoroughly  and  deeply 
prepared  beforehand — but  till  long  and  lightly.  The 
big  crops  of  tomatoes  need  much  capillary  moisture, 
and  the  earth  mulch  which  should  have  been  main- 
tained through  all  the  spring  needs  most  certainly  to 
be  maintained  through  the  hot  months.  Tomato-till- 
age and  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes  are  practically 
the  same.  Hilling  provides  for  harmful  evaporation 
and  drainage  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  never  productive 
of  striking  results.  Where  plants  are  set  as  deeply  as 
a  fairly  deep  soil  permits,  hilling  is  not  necessary. 

If  tomato-blight  comes  it  must  be  met  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  (six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four 
pounds  of  quicklime  to  forty-five  gallons  of  water). 
Unless  promptly  treated  it  is  sure  to  do  much  damage 
by  shriveling  up  the  foliage  and  leaving  the  stalks 
naked.  Tomato-rot  is  more  serious.  It  attacks  the 
half-grown  tomato,  and  in  moist  seasons  destroys  a. 
large  percentage  of  the  crop.  Prompt  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  effective  remedy. 

If  pests  are  promptly  handled,  and  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  done  as  promptly  as  the  crop  ripens, 
seasonable  setting  and  diligent  summer  cultivation  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Wherever  there  are  markets — and 
markets  may  sometimes  be  created — the  tomato  crop 
offers  fair  returns.  A  reasonable  acreage  provides  no 
chance  for  great  losses,  and  it  may  be  the  beginning  of 
something  worth  while.  Allan  S.  Neilson. 


DRAINING  THE  SWAMPS 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  many  portions  of  New 
York  State  the  land  is  anything  but  productive.  It  has 
been  farmed  until  it  fails  to  respond.  Often  the  soil 
is  thin,  underlaid  with  rock,  coarse  gravel  or  other 
subsoils  which  render  its  conversion  into  tillable  land 
impossible.  Stones  are  also  very  plentiful.  On  some 
of  these  hilly  lands  the  fathers  have  made  money,  it  is 
true,  but  the  sons  find  it  uphill  work  to  farm  and  make 
a  living.  I  know  many  fields  which  produce  but  twelve 
bushels  of  oats  and  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat  or 
rye  to  the  acre  in  favorable  years.  No  man  can  till  the 
land  with  such  results,  and  expect  to  live  and  lay  up 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  bring  up  even  these  lands  to  a  higher  state  of  fertil- 
ity by  clover-growing  and  the  application  of  fertilizers, 
but  the  process  is  slow. 

At  the  same  time  some  of  these  farms  contain  ver- 
itable mines  of  fertility  waiting  to  be  opened  up.  All 
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that  is  necessary  to  make  them  accessible  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  surplus  water.  A  large  field  belonging 
to  a  relative  of  mine  was  restored  to  usefulness  last 
year,  and  is  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  almost  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  in  a  wet  time  it  used  to  be  a  regular  sea  in- 
deed. For  untold  centuries  coarse  wild  grass  had 
grown  on  it,  and  year  after  year  had  gone  back,  form- 
ing deep  black  muck-beds.  It  had  been  thought  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  fall  to  make  drainage  possible, 
but  when'  the  experiment  was  finally  made  it  was  dis-, 
covered  that  there  was  ample  fall.  A  deep,  wide  ditch- 
was  cut,  to  be  left  open.  Side  ditches  leading  into  this 
ditch  were  tiled  and  covered.  This  left  the  land  dry. 
Where  tag-alder  had  grown  for  years,  and  the  wild 
swamp-grass  had  furnished  but  little  pasturage,  and 
that  poor,  luxuriant  corn  and  potatoes  grew  to  per- 
fection last  year.  A  portion  of  the  field — the  rougher 
part — was  seeded  to  clover,  which  made  a  good  growth. 


There  are  many  more 
such  tracts  joining  this  one 
which  could  be  reclaimed 
with  some  work  and  the  in- 
vestment of  a  little  money. 
I  had  a  similar  piece  of 
ground  on  my  own  farm, 
as  smooth  as  a  table,  and 
furnishing  only  a  little  cow-pasture  in  the  spring. 
Part  of  it  was  covered  with  cedar  and  black-ash  timber, 
tag-alder  and  huge  pine  stumps,  being  a  regular 
wilderness  too  dense  to  penetrate.  Enough  fertility 
had  been  stored  on  it  to  last  more  than  a  lifetime. 
We  decided  to  unlock  it,  to  make  it  serve  a  better 
purpose.  It  was  no  child's  play  to  open  up  a  channel 
through  this  wilderness;  still  we  overcame  the  difficul- 
ties. We  went  through  the  interwoven  mass  of  roots, 
removed  the  sturnps  and  trees,  and  we  now  have  a 
clean,  straight  passageway  for  the  water.  Where  it 
was  supposed  there  was  no  fall  we  have  lowered  the 
water  nearly  three  feet,  and  have  it  all  confined  in  one 
stream.  We  did  this  work  during  the'  past  winter 
when  the  weather  was  not  too  severe.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  pleasant  work.  I  confess  I  have  never  done 
any  work  harder  or  more  disagreeable  in  my  life — 
standing  and  working  in  the  slush  and  mud,  water  up 
to  our  knees,  cutting  and  slashing  right  and  left,  tug- 
ging, prying,  pulling,  shoveling,  being  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  mud  and  ice  and  water,  often  wet  to 
the  skin.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  endure,  but  the  glim- 
mer of  success  spurred  us  on.  We  have  been  cutting 
side  ditches,  laying  tile,  covering  them,  etc.,  and  where 
formerly  the  water  stood  every  spring  the  ground  is 
solid  enough  to  drive  a  team  over.  That  portion  of 
the  lot  which  was  free  from  timber  when  we  began  will 
soon  be  in  condition  for  the  plow,  and  undoubtedly 
will  produce  large  crops  for  many  years  to  come  with- 
out the  aid  of  fertilizers.  That  portion  from  which  we 
removed  the  timber,  and  which  is  full  of  stumps,  will 
soon  be  burned  over,  and  we  will  sow  grass-seed  on  it, 
thus  making  pasture  of  it  for  a  time.  It  is  really  too 
valuable  to  have  it  serve  as  such,  and  our  next  step 
must  be  to  convert  it  into  plow-land. 

There  are  other  wet,  unproductive  fields  in  my 
neighborhood  which  could  be  reclaimed  with  a  great 
deal  less  labor  and  expense  than  it  took  to  drain  mine. 
The  forests  have  long  been  removed  from  them,  only 
a  few  stumps  remaining.  It  would  not  be  a  hard  task 
to  remove  the  tag-alder  patches  which  have  sprung  up 
here  and  there,  and  with  an  outlay  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre  this  land  could  be  made  most  valuable. 
On  my  farm  it  will  probably  cost  more,  but  the  land 
will  be  worth  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
for  raising  garden-truck.  F.  Geeiner. 

POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grundy  on  "Straw  Hen-houses,"  especially  where  he 
says,  "Fowls  need  to  be  kept  comfortable,  but  not  too 
warm.  A  dry,  clean  house,  with  a  temperature  that 
never  gets  so  low  as  to  freeze  combs,  is  the  best." 
That  is,  precisely  the  experience  that  I  have  had. 

Eighty  hens  are  too  many  for  one  flock.  They 

never  lay  as  well,  are 
more  apt  to  get  sick, 
quarrel  more,  and 
are  harder  to  keep 
clean.  Small  flocks, 
from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five,  and  all  of 
one  breed,  invariably 
do  better  than  large 
flocks. 

Poultry-raising  is 
profitable  if  common- 
sense  business  prin- 
ciples   are    used  in 
conducting  it.  When- 
ever I  see  some  one 
marching  at  double- 
quick  into  the  hen 
business  to  the  tune 
of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  for 
buildings,    etc.,  it 
makes  me  think  they 
are  some  relation  to 
the    old    lady  who 
wrote  a  friend  ask- 
ing how  many  eggs  a 
hen  would  lay  in  a 
day.    She  knew  they 
laid   at   least  forty, 
but  wanted  to  be  sure,  as  she  intended  to  buy  a  hen  and 
g;o  into  the  business.    I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment 
two  different  parties  who  started  in  with  a  great  flour- 
.ish.    They  put  up  expensive  buildings,  bought  high- 
priced  stock,  and  covered  the  premises  with  chickens. 
Fancy  prices  for  fancy  hen-meat  and  eggs  were  to 
bring  riches  galore  as  soon  as  they  got  well  started. 
In  two  years  the  whole  thing  slumped. 

A  building  ten  by  twenty  feet,  with  shed-roof  seven 
feet  high  in  front,  and  good  large  windows  to  catch  the 
winter  sun,  is  enough  for  a  beginner.  It  will  accom- 
modate thirty  hens,  and  if  one  looks  about  a  little,  buys 
some  cheap  material,  and  can  use  a  saw  and  a  ham- 
mer, it  ought  not  to  cost  over  fifteen  dollars.  Such  a 
building  would  last  for  ten  years,  enabling  one  to  feel 
his  way,  get  experience,  and  increase  stock  and  plant. 

In  figuring  profits  from  hens,  never  overlook  the 
manure.  If  properly  handled  it  is  worth  twice  as  much 
a  ton  as  commercial  fertilizers.  .  A.  D.  Chisholm. 
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Cure  Them  All 

You  can  cure  all  these 
diseases  and  blemishes 
easily,  thoronghly  and 
inexpensively.  Yon  can 
also  cure  Curb,  Splint, 
Sweeny  and  soft  enlarge- 
ments of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  you  have  any 
snch  cases  to  treat, write 
us.  We  will  send  yon 
two  big  booklets  giving 
you  all  the  information 
you  need.  No  matter 
how  old  the  case  or 
what  has  failed,  we  will 
guarantee  a  cure  by  the 
methods  the  books  tell 
of — methods  now  em- 
ployed by  over  140,000 
farmers  and  stockmen. 
Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS., 

CliemiBts, 
224  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago.  111. 


A  CRUSADE 

against  grain-wasting 
inaugurated  by  The 
Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

The  New  Century 
Leads  It. 

Every  Thresher= 
man  Should 
Join  It. 

Aultman  &  Taylor's  cat- 
alogue contains  full  partic- 
ulars— it  is  free.  Write 

Tbe  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

IWANSFIELD,  OHIO, 

for  it,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


Your  Feeble 
Old  Wagon 

.has  many  years*  service  init.  Re- 
'      place  its  shaky  wheels  with 

ELECTRIC 

  Metal  Wheels. 

Hade  to  at  any  skein.  Straight  or  staegered  oval 
Bteel  spokes,  castinthehub,  hot  rivetedin  the  tire. 
Broad  tires  save  rutting  and  draft  Any  height  de- 
sired.   Write  for  free  catalogue  for  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96.   QUIHCr,  ILLINOIS. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  { no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob- 
tained through  me.  Send  descrip- 
tion, state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars free.  Est'diSge.  Highest 
references.  OflSces  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M,  OSTRANDER 

1717  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


BALES  «  ™s;,|f/|y 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  stroiigest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  bv  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  toDs  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Cataloroe 
free.  Address   GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


WEBER  JR.  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

develop  2^  horse  power  and 
you'll  be  amazed  atthegreat 
service  at  littlecost.  Simple, 
safe,  easy  to  operate,  long 
'asting.  Anybody  can  run 
them.  Too  need  one  for  a 
score  of  duties.  All  sizes  up  ' 
to  300  Horse  Power.  Write  j 
tor  FREE  catalogue. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Box  166.  Kansas  City»  Mo. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 

best  far  tM  haod  work.  No  eoBtiovonf  ^ 
pumping.  Compressed  air  moB  It  to  ipnj 
^  Mre  of  Tinei.  Boy  cui  cwry  and  opexsta.  * 
All  working  and  contact  parta  of  bimu.  Ixmg  I 
Ud*  of  high  grmde  gprajen  for  eTerTparposo 
■hown  in  C4t&log  K.  It  It  FRU.  Writ*  a«  | 
raoe  If  jaa  vut  the  ageooj. 

E.  C.  BROf  II 4  CO.,  aOCHEITEg.  1.  T.J 


H 


OW  MANY  APPIES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a. . . 

HYDRAULIC 
CiDBR  Press 

and  the  cider  ■will  be  better, 

Burer  and  will  keep  lonjjer. 
on't  buT  until  vou  get  our  CataloEOe. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio 


QFtCI  DCCCI  DFCOI  and  how  to  make  MONEf 
DllO!  DCiLu!  DLLO!  with  them  as  taught  b; 
OLEANINQS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  ItU  a  handsome  lUustrated  mag. 
laine  and  we  send  free  sample  £opy  with  Book  on  Bee  Caitnre  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  naiue  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.    -  MEDINA  OHIO. 


GINSENG 


free.  Send  for  it. 


Great  opportunities 
offered.  Book  ex- 
plaining about  the 
Ginseng  Industry 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  40,  Rose  IIIU,  Ji.T. 


Gardening 

By  T.  GREINER 


V  bestbyTesf— 78  YEARS.  Vie  ni  V  CASH 
Want  more  Salesmen  1  /\  I  Weekly 
Stark  Nursery,  LouUiana,  Mo.;  DansvlUe,  N.  V. 


SEED-POTATOE.S. — Few  of  US  take  as 
much  pains  with  our  seed-potatoes 
as  we  would  find  profitable.  I  am 
often  at  fault  in  this  respect  myself. 
Usually  I  take  my  early  seed-potatoes 
out  of  the  cellar  early,  to  place  them  in 
shallow  layers  in  a  fairly  light  but  not 
sun-exposed  place.  I  aim  to  do  this  be- 
fore the  potatoes  have  begun  to  sprout. 
I  had  a  lot  of  Early  Ohios  and  Bovees  in 
the  cellar.  The  former,  although  a  first- 
early  variety,  is  a  first-class  keeper,  and 
usually  remains  later  without  sprouting 
than  even  later  varieties.  At  this  writ- 
ing my  Ohios  have  hardly  given  an  indi- 
cation of  any  desire  to  grow,  and  while 
I  take  them  out  to  spread  under  the 
greenhouse  benches,  very  few  of  them 
have  any  sprouts  on  them.  The  Bovees, 
however,  have  sprouts  six  or  more  inches 
long.  They  should  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  cellar  long  ago. 


New  Strawberries. — Quite  a  lot  of 
new  strawberries  are  being  advertised 
this  spring.  I  have  just  invested  in  sev- 
eral of  them  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  for  each  single  plant,  which  is  the 
highest  price  I  Wave  yet  paid  for  straw- 
berry novelties.  One  of  these  is  the 
"Pan-American,"'  a  variety  claimed  to 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  fruit  out  of 
the  regular  strawberry  season,  especially 
during  the  fall.  The  originator,  a  west- 
ern New  York  fruit-grower,  claims  that 
plants  set  in  spring  will  give  a  full  crop 
the  same  fall.  Provided  this  is  true, 
where  will  we  be  able  to  get  plants? 
Another  new  sort  ofTered  at  one  dollar 
for  each  single  plant  is  the  "Wild  Won- 
der," a  wild  seedling  claimed  to  be  twice 
as  productive  as  any  cultivated  sort,  giv- 
ing large  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  plant  being  of  such  vigorous  growth 
and  vitality  that  it  will  take  complete 
possession  of  any  soil,  killing  out  sod, 
weeds,  shrubs,  trees,  and  for  all  I  know 
even  the  rail  fences.  What  wonderful 
things  these  new  "wonders"  will  accom- 
plish, at  least  in  print!  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  induce  any  of  my  friends  to 
invest  much  money  in  any  of  these  dol- 
lar plants,  except  lightly  for  investiga- 
tion rather  than  investment.  In  a  year 
or  so  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  our  readers 
more  about  these  novelties.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  claims  made  for  the 
"Wild  Wonder"  are  well  founded  in  fact. 


Tomato-blight. — The  first  step  to  pro- 
tect tomato-vines  against  blight-attacks 
is  to  grow  perfectly  healthy  plants  to  set 
out.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  infec- 
tion being  carried  from  one  crop  to  a 
succeeding  one  by  spores  having  found 
lodgment  on  the  corrugated  outer  surface 
of  the  seed.  It  may  be  a  wise  precaution 
to  wash  the  seed  just  before  planting,  or 
possibly  when  first  gathered  in  summer 
or  fall,  in  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate or  other  powerful  disinfectant.  I 
advise  my  West  Virginia  friend  who  in- 
quires about  these  things  to  try  to  main- 
tain an  even,  moderate  temperature  for 
his  tomato-plants  where  grown  under 
glass,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  mois- 
ture. Excesses  and  violent  changes  in 
these  respects  are  likely  to  bring  on 
blight-attacks.  The  sovereign  remedy 
thus  far  known  for  exterior  fungous  dis- 
eases is  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  While 
the  plants  are  young  and  growing  vigor- 
ously they  may  be  freely  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  thus  kept  in 
health;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the 
stains  of  the  mixture  would  be  an  objec- 
tion, unless  the  grower  is  ready  to  wash 
the  fruit  before  sale  or  use  with  weak 
vinegar  or  acidulated  water.  Spraying 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate may  give  relief.  It  can  be  u5ed  in 
this  manner  for  celery-blight,  onion-dis- 
eases, etc.,  but  must  be  applied  with  great 
caution — that  is,  in  more  diluted  form — 
on  tomatoes.  I  am  not  even  now  ready 
to  give  the  degree  of  strength  that  could 
be  used  with  absolute  safety. 


Hardiness  of  Onions. — The  past  win- 
ter was  no  particular  test  winter  so  far 
as  the  hardiness  of  dififerent  onion  va- 
rieties is  concerned,  but  proves  again  the 
hardiness  of  the  onion  in  a  general  way. 
Of  a  lot  of  Barletta,  White  Portugal  and 
Beaulieu's  Hardy  White  Winter  onion 
seedlings,  all  started  in  autumn  last  year 


in  open  ground,  none  were  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  severe  cold  spells  and  the 
violent  changes  of  the  past  winter.  Bar- 
letta and  Portugal  proved  as  resistant 
and  hardy  as  Beaulieu's.  Another  win- 
ter might  tell  a  dififerent  story,  of  course, 
but  I  think  I  would  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
sowing  any  of  these  sorts  in  open 
ground  in  July  or  August  for  wintering 
over  in  the  open  during  a  normal  winter, 
to  make  green  onions  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, provided  the  ground  selected  is 
high  and  dry,  and  perhaps  a  little  pro- 
tected. I  have  a  row  of  Prizetakers 
planted  too  late  last  summer  to  make 
green  onions  for  pulling  up  before  win- 
ter. These  plants  have  also  come 
through  the  winter  without  the  least  in- 
jury, and  will  give  me  the  earliest  green 
onion,  of  course  after  the  Egyptian  or 
winter  onion.  If  Prizetaker  seedlings 
should  prove  hardy  enough  for  wintering 
over  in  the  open  ground,  no  better  va- 
riety will  be  found  for  sov^fing  during 
August,  to  make  early  green  onions  in 
spring.  For  quality  nothing  better  could 
be  desired  than  the  Prizetaker. 


Fruit-  Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


COMMON  Cranberry. — J.  A.  N.  The 
berries  which  you  inclosed  are 
those  of  the  common  bog  cran- 
berry, such  as  is  marketed  in  such 
quantities  throughout  the  North.  They 
are  very  small  specimens,  but  no  smaller 
than  are  commonly  found  in  some  bogs. 


Plum-insects. — ^J.  B.  N.,  Brookhaven, 
Miss.  I  do  not  know  what  to  ad- 
vise in  regard  to  the  bugs  which  you 
say  are  flying  about  your  plum-trees. 
They  may  be  simply  some  harmless  bug, 
like  the  larva  of  the  May-beetle,  or  some 
insect  which  will  do  the  plum-trees  no 
harm.  If  they  are  still  troublesome,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  forward  me  a 
sample  of  them  in  a  tight  box.  I  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  your  plum-trees 
need  spraying,  but  more  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  injury  from  fungous  dis- 
eases than  from  any  insects. 


Forest-trees.' — O.  S.  B.^  Visalia,  Ky. 
The  locust-tree  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  Northern  trees.  In  some 
sections  the  borer  is  so  troublesome  as 
to  make  the  wood  seem  worthless,  but 
where  it  is  reasonably  free  from  the  bor- 
ers the  wood  is  so  exceedingly  durable 
and  hard,  and  so  valuable  for  posts,  that 
it  is  well  worth  growing.  I  think  you 
are  wise  in  clearing  your  land  to  leave 
the  valuable  hard  wood,  such  as  walnut, 
hickory,  hard  maple  and  wild  cherry.  It 
will  be  time  enough  after  the  San  Jose 
scale  gets  here  to  decide  what  is  best  to 
do.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  attempt  to 
raise  timber  by  spraying  the  trees,  but 
as  we  get  more  information  about  this 
scale  we  may  find  that  there  are  certain 
trees  which  resist  its  injuries  much  bet- 
ter than  others,  and  some  perhaps  that 
will  be  completely  immune.  For  in- 
stance, in  looking  over  some  large  pear 


and  peach  orchards  last  fall  which  were 
badly  infested  with  the  scale,  I  found 
the  Keifler  pear  seldom  had  enough  scale 
on  it  to  do  it  serious  injury,  while  other 
varieties  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  scale.  You  live  in  a  section  where 
the  catalpa  grows  freely,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  you  should  exper- 
iment w^ith  it,  as  it  is  of  very  rapid 
growth,  and  the  wood  is  exceedingly  du- 
rable and  valuable  for  fence-posts,  ties, 
and  even  for  construction  and  finishing 
purposes.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that 
most  country  boys  who  leave  their  farms 
do  so  because  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
opportunities  there  offered  to  them.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb,  "Cows  far  off  wear  long  horns." 


The  Lime-sulphur-salt  Wash. — The 
lime-sulphur-salt  wash  seems  to  take  the 
lead  now  as  a  remedy  for  the  San  Jose 
scale.  The  Ohio  station  recommends 
the  following  proportions:  Unslaked 
lime,  ground  sulphur,  and  salt,  fifteen 
pounds  of  each,  and  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  It  is  best  prepared  by  steam 
rather  than  by  simple  boiling.  We  may 
have  to  come  to  it  to  use  this  wash,  much 
as  I  dislike  to  own  it.  Possibly  we  may 
obviate  the  necessity  of  cooking  the  ma- 
terials by  using  concentrated  lye  for  dis- 
solving the  sulphur.  However,  this  does 
not  remove  another  serious  objection. 
The  wash  is  very  corrosive,  and  will 
cause  sores,  if  only  slight  ones,  to  men 
and  horses  if  work  is  long  continued.  On 
the  farm  we  have  to  do  many  disagree- 
able jobs,  and  this  will  be  one  of  them, 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  going  to  use  this 
wash  for  the  fun  of  it.  It  means  busi- 
ness, and  when  I  go  at  it  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  it  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
The  horse  hitched  to  the  single  wagon 
carrying  the  sprayer  will  be  protected 
by  a  light  blanket,  and  the  hands  of  the 
men  with  gloves.  When  spraying,  my 
help  and  I  usually  wear  rubber  coats, 
and  rubber  caps  or  hats,  too.  Let  such 
jobs  set  on  our  shoulders  as  lightly  as 
possible.    It  is  about  time  for  this  spray. 


Vigorous  Vines.— A.  S.,  Friday  Har- 
bor, Wash.  Clematis,  wistaria  or  Bos- 
ton ivy  should  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  a  growth  of  fifteen  feet  in  one  year, 
even  if  good-sized  plants  were  used,  and 
it  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question 
to  grow  them  to  this  size  in  one  year 
from  seed.  They  are  so  beautiful  as  to 
be  well  worth  planting,  however.  I  think 
the  wild  cucumber  would  probably  be  as 
good  as  anything  for  you  to  use  for  a 
cheap  climber  for  quick  effect.  The  cin- 
namon-vine is  also  good  for  this  purpose. 
The  Evergreen  Gem  rose  will  not  fulfil 
your  requirements.  The  Wichuriana  is 
a  very  beautiful  rose  that  may  be  used 
as  a  climber,  but  is  chiefly  adapted  to  a 
ground-cover.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
and  I  think  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  Washington,  and  that  you 
would  be  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

Preserving  Apple-cider. — W.  P., 
Ashland,  Oreg.  I  am  not  posted  as  to 
the  best  methods  used  by  the  makers  of 
cider  on  a  large  scale  for  keeping  it  a 
long  time.  I  think,  however,  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  use  boric  acid  or  car- 
bonate of  soda.  I  understand  that  the 
boric  acid  is  most  satisfactory.  As  for 
the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  cider- 
making,  for  many  years  the  Roxbury 
Russet  has  been  regarded  in  New  Eng- 
land as  the  leading  apple  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a  rule,  apples  that  mature  late 
in  autumn  and  are  thoroughly  ripe  make 
the  best  cider.  Cider  made  from  the 
summer  apples  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  1  think  this  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  sugar  in  the  apples,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  cider  is  made  at  a  time  of 
year  when  fermentation  goes,  on  very 
^rapidly.  Of  course,  for  best  results  in 
cider-making  only  sound  fruit  should  be 
used.  That  which  is  at  all  decayed  or 
unripe  must  be  thrown  out. 


NuT-SEEDS — Barren  Chestnut.  —  C. 
T.,  Anchorville,  Mich.  The  best  way  of 
treating  the  seeds  of  shellbark  hickory, 
peach  and  chestnut  is  to  gather  them  in 
autumn,  and  mix  them  with  sand  out- 
doors. Put  down  a  layer  of  nuts  about 
an  inch  thick,  then  cover  with  two  inches 
of  sand,  and  then  some  nuts  and  more 
sand,  until  all  are  cared  for.  When  this 
is  done,  cover  the  whole  pit  with  a  light 
covering  of  loam,  and  over  this  sod 
turned  bottom  up.  Allow  them  to  re- 
main in  this  place  until  spring,  when  they 
should  be  sifted  from  the  sand,  and 
planted."  Treated  in  this  way,  they  will 
seldom  fail  to  grow.  In  the  case  of  the 
peach,  however,  each  stone  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  it  has  cracked.  Those 
that  have  not  cracked  should  be  cracked  . 
with  a  hammer.  The  peach-pits  should 
be  planted  in  furrows  four  feet  apart  and 
about  eight  inches  in  the  row,  and  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  bud  by  the  fol- 
lowing August.  Where  but  a  few  seeds 
are  to  be  used,  a  good  way  to  do  is  to 
mix  them  with  sand  in  a  small  wooden 
box, and  bury  outdoors.  If  these  seeds  are 
allowed  to  become  ver}'  dry  they  seldom 

germinate  well.  Among  all  our  trees 

we  occasionally  find  seedlings  which  are 
not  productive.  Among  plums,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  those  that  seem  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  fruit, 
the  flowers  being  abortive,  and  some  that 
have  abortive  flowers  almost  every  year 
will  occasionally  have  a  few  that  are  fer- 
tile. I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
feature  of  the  chestnut,  but  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  hold  true  with  it 
as-with  so  many  other  plants.  I  take  it 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  your  chest- 
nut-trees flower  every  year,  and  produce 
burs,  but  seldom  any  fruit.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  stands 
alone,  away  from  other  chestnut-trees, 
and  is  only  fertile  when  it  receives  the 
pollen  from  other  trees. 
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A  CLOVER  ACCOUNT 

THIS  is  about  crimson  clover,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  whose  friendly  use- 
fulness I  would  like  to  see  ex- 
tended. 1  think  I  have  grown 
crimson  clover  every  year  for  about  a 
dozen  years.  Usually  it  is  a  very  satis- 
;  factory  crop,  sometimes  wonderfully 
heavy,  and  never  so  poor  that  I  am  not 
paid  several  times  over  for  the  cost  of 
seed  and  seeding. 

I  have  always  bought  my  seed,  never 
having  tried  to  produce  it,  as  I  have  not 
'.  cared  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land;  so 
;  I  have  no  seed  to  sell.  I  sow  about  a 
peck  to  the  acre,  and  have  paid  from 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  to  five 
dollars  a  bushel  for  it,  and  make  an  esti- 
mated average  of  one  dollar  an  acre  for 
seed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  tell  about 
the  sowing  of  it,  for  that  is  not  done 
until  July  or  August,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  are  more  seasonable  things 
'  to  talk  about. 
>  Last  year  I  sowed  it  in  about  fifteen 
acres  of  corn,  two  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
a  seven-acre  peach  orchard.  If  I  had 
not  had  the  clover  in  the  corn  the  land 
would  have  been  sown  to  rye  for  plow- 
ing down,  and  the  clover  performed  no 
more  useful  office  in  covering  the  land 
during  fall,  .winter  and  spring  than  the 
rye  would  have  performed.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  land  upon  which  no  crop 
was  living  that  was  not  more  or  less 
wasted  by  i)lowing  and  washing  during 
the  cool  months.  The  clover  on  such 
land,  keeping  green  all  through  the  win- 
ter and  growing  a  notch  whenever  there 
is  an  encouraging  day  or  two,  saves  all 
such  waste  as  is  suffered  by  the  bare 
land.  It  is  cheaper  and  wiser  to  save 
fertility  than  to  try  to  make  it  or  buy  it; 
but  the  clover  not  only  saves  by  covering 
and  holding  the  earth,  but  it  takes  from 
the  air,  uses  into  organic  form  available 
elements  as  they  become  soluble,  and  by 
its  deep-reaching  root-habit  goes  down 
to  mineral  stores  below  the  reach  of 
more  superficial  plants,  and  thus,  from 
^1  the  upper  and  lower  sources,  adds  mate- 
(j  rially  to  the  store  it  has  in  charge  for 

the  needs  of  spring. 
■     The  land  that  was  in  corn  last  year  is 
il  being  plowed  for  potatoes,  and  for  corn 
:.  and  oats  for  soiling.    The  clover  was 
'••  manured  while  the  ground  was  frozen, 
and  has  grown  into  a  thick  mat  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  covering  the  ground. 
I  am  aware  that  if  the  clover  could  have 
grown  a  few  weeks  more,  and  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  later  crops  than  those 
elected,  I  would  have  had  several  more 
tons  of  organic  matter  much  richer  in 
stored   atmospheric   nitrogen   to  plow 
under;  but  I  reflect  that  while  I  might, 
by  delaying  the  planting  of  my  next 
crops  somewhat,  get  more  good  of  the 
clover,  by  not  delaying  I  still  have  much 
more  than  the  fellow  who  has  no  clover 
at  all. 

This  land  as  the  plow  breaks  and  turns 
'  it  is  filled  with  roots  that  have  occupied 
the  turned  soil  and  show  broken  parts 
all  along  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  As 
the  furrow  turns  from  the  mold-board, 
the  roots  hold  it  together  so  that  it 
seems  alive  as  it  crumbles  and  crawls 
and  settles  to  its  place  in  the  new  adjust- 
ment. 

The  dollar-an-.acre  for  seed  has  com- 
pounded rapidly  through  the  winter,  and 
my  potatoes  will  not  alone  be  the  better 
for  the  investment,  but  the  wheat  and 
grass  to  follow  will  find  the  good  of  it  . 
also'. 

,  It  is  more  than  the  shamrock  blood  in 
me  that  makes  me  delight  to  plant  my 
Irish  potatoes  in  a  bed  of  clover. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


In  the  Field 


SUGAR-BEETS  IN  NEBRASKA 

Redwillow  County  is  in  the  southern 
tier,  seventy  miles  east  of  Colorado. 
McCook,  the  county-seat,  is  a  town  of 
over  three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1901 
a  good  many  farmers  raised  some  sugar- 
beets  as  an  experiment.  In  all  about  one 
.hundred  acres  were  raised.  They  did  so 
well  that  in  1902  over  eight  hundred  acres 
were  grown.  In  some  instances  on  up- 
land the  yield  was  as  high  as  eighteen 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  beets,  delivered 
in  McCook,  brought  over  ninety  dollars 
to  the  acre.  A  patch  of  ten  and  seven 
tenths  acres  brought  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  a  little 
over  ninety-five  dollars  an  acre.  On 
some  patches  the  crop  on  fifteen  acres 
would  pay  for  a  quarter-section  of  good 
land.    There  will  be  over  two  thousand 


acres  planted  this  spring.  The  beets  are 
remarkably  rich  in  saccharin,  some  test- 
ing over  seventeen  per  cent. 

Aside  from  being  worked  into  sugar, 
they  are  great  stock-food.  Two  lots  of 
steers  were  fed,  one  on  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay,  the  other  on  sugar-beets  and  alfalfa. 
The  latter  gained  as  much  and  brought 
as  much  as  those  fed  on  corn.  Two 
other  lots  were  fed,  one  on  corn,  with 
stalks  for  roughage,  the  other  on  sugar- 
beets,  with  tops  for  roughage.  Those 
fed  on  sugar-beets  and  tops  were  the 
best  when  taken  to  market.  At  the 
late  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Denver,  Col., 
the  first-prize  steer  was  raised  and  fat- 
tened on  sugar-beets,  never  having  seen 
an  ear  of  corn.  The  tops  are  fine  for 
cows  in  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, and  make  them  give  lots  of  milk. 

Sugar-beets  and  alfalfa  are  revolution- 
izing this  country  in  sugar-making,  stock- 
raising  and  dairying.  Hogs  leave  corn 
for  beets.  One  acre  of  sugar-beets  of 
fifteen  tons  makes  more  feed  than  seven 
acres  of  corn  at  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  I 
have  farmed  over  fifty  years,  but  never 
found  anything  that  will  make  anywhere 
near  as  much  feed  to  the  acre  as  sugar- 
beets  do  here. 

Our  alfalfa,  with  an  annual  yield  of 
from  five  to  six  tons  to  the  acre,  comes 
next.  In  the  last  six  years  there  has  not 
been  one  that  the  crop  would  not  pay 
ten  per  cent  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  and  several  years  on 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  dollars  an 
acre. 

I  have  farmed  here  over  twenty  years. 
I  have  raised  over  forty  bushels  of  fall 
wheat  to  the  acre,  but  some  years  it  did  ' 
not  pay  expenses,  just  like  all  other  coun- 
tries. Corn  is  not  so  sure  every  year 
here  as  in  I'owa,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missoufi,  still  I  have  raised  over  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  upland.  I  first 
plowed  corn  in  1848.  W.  C. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  SOW  RAPE 

"Wallaces'  Farmer"  finds  it  necessary 
to  rub  in  frequently  and  thoroughly  what 
ithassaid  before.  A  correspondent  writes: 

"One  of  the  things  I  most  prize  in 
your  paper  is  that  you  repeatedly  bring 
up  the  most  important  matters,  and  keep 
them  before  your  readers.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  do  any  good.  To  mention 
a  thing  once  and  drop  it  is  simply  to  lose 
all  the  benefit  to  the  great  majority  who 
most  need  it." 

In  the  southern  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory— Missouri,  southern  Illinois  and 
Kansas — rape  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  can  sow  it  any  time  after 
the  proper  time  to  sow  oats.  You  can  con- 
tinue sowing  it  in  that  section  until  after 
the  winter  wheat  and  rye  are  in  shock; 
that  is,  you  can  sow  it  on  the  stubble  of 
these  crops  and  still  have  a  profitable 
crop  of  rape.  Begin  by  sowing  rape  in 
the  feed-lots  and  the  waste  acres  around 
the  farm  growing  up  in  dog's-fennel, 
docks,  and  weeds  of  that  kind.  If  the 
ground  is  soddy,  plow  it;  if  not  soddy, 
disk  deeply  and  thoroughly,  and  sow  rape. 

In  this  southern  district  we  would  not 
care  to  sow  any  kind  of  grain  with  it  for 
the  reason  that'  when  it  is  sown  with 
grains  such  as  oats,  spring  wheat  or  suc- 
cotash, the  growth  is  liable  to  be  so  rank 
that  the  rape  will  mildew.  We  have  never 
recommended  sowing  succotash  with 
rape,  but  we  have  recommended  sowing 
oats  with  it  when  it  is  sown  early  in  the 
season.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
sow  the  oats  at  one  side,  and  then  sow 
the  rape,  so  that  the  rape  may  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  hence  mildew 
as  little  as  possible. 

We  found  in  our  travels  in  southern 
Illinois  last  year  that  when  rape  is  al- 
lowed to  get  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
high,  stock  do  not  like  it.  In  that  warm 
climate  and  lower  elevation  rape  is  likely 
to  become  bitter  and  unpalatable  unless 
pastured  earlier  than  is  necessary  in  cen- 
tral Iowa,  northern  Illinois  and  parts 
further  north. 

Wher.e  it  is  not  the  intention  to  seed 
down  to  timothy  and  clover  with  winter 
wheat  or  rye,  rape  may  be  sown  after  the 
winter  grain  gets  a  good  start  in  the 
spring,  say  two  or  three  inches  high,  and 
used  as  a  pasture  after  the  grain  crop  is 


removed.  It  is  not  safe  to  sow  rape  too 
early  in  these  winter  grains,  because  in 
case  of  lodging  the  rape  may  grow 
through  and  render  it  difficult  to  harvest 
them.  Therefore  they  should  be  given 
a  good  start,  so  that  the,  rape  will  not 
be  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high 
at  harvest-time.  After  the  crop  is  re- 
moved it  will  make  a  wonderful  growth, 
providing  an  abundance  of  pasture.  The 
same  is  true  of  spring  grains.  We  would 
wait  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  sowing 
spring  grains  before  sowing  rape;  in  fact, 
we  would  sow  it  just  as  late  as  we  could 
harrow  it  in  without  injuring  the  spring 
grains.    Use  a  light  harrow. 

Rape  may  be  sbwn  in  the  corn-field  at 
the  last  plowing.  It  will  not  make  much 
growth  in  heavy  corn,  but  it  will  only 
cost  about  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  and 
will  keep  down  more  than  twenty-five 
cents'  worth  of  weeds,  and  furnish  more 
or  less  pasture  in  the  fall,  particularly  if 
lambs  are  finished  off  in  the  corn-field. 
We  know  of  no  way  of  fattening  lambs 
so  easy  as  turning  them  into  a  corn- 
field in  •which  the  rape  is  three  or  four 
inches  high.  The  rape,  the  blades  of 
corn,  the  weeds  and  the  down  ears  will 
make  a  very  nicely  balanced  ration  on 
which  lambs  will  thrive  amazingly. 

In  the  southern  part  of  our  territory, 
as  stated  before,  rape  can  be  disked  in 
on  winter  wheat,  rye  or  oats  stubble, 
and  if  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
ground  to  secure  germination,  it  makes  a 
fine  aftergrowth. 

What  to  do  with  the  rape  when  you 
have  it?  Give  the  hogs  a  chance.  They 
will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it.  Let  your 
cattle  of  all,  kinds  have  a  chance,  except- 
ing only  dairy-cows.  If  dairy-cows  are 
turned  on  after  milking  it  will  do  them 
no  damage,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  eat 
rape  for  two  or  three  hours  before  milk- 
ing it  is  very  apt  to  taint  the  milk. 
Where  pastures  are  inclosed  the  rape  can 
be  fed  off  with  sheep,  and  if  the  sheep 
are  bought  judiciously  they  -Will  always 
give  a  profit.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
asked  us  about  the  propriety  of  buying 
lambs  and  turning  them  on  rape  after 
harvest.  Unless  the  farmer  has  had  ex- 
perience with  sheep  we  would  not  use 
them,  but  use  yearling  or  two-year-old 
wethers,  which  can  be  bought  in  any 
amount  on  any  of  the  great  markets  in 
August  and  September. 

A  number  of  farmers  have  written  us 
to  know  how  many  sheep  will  be  re- 
quired for  forty  acres  of  rape  sown  in 
spring  grain.  We  cannot  answer  that 
question  because  we  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  season  we  will  have  nor  how 
much  rape  will  grow.  Neither  can  we 
tell  how  much  grass  will  grow  in  the 
pastures  this  y£ar,  nor  how  much  corn, 
wheat  or  oats  will  yield  to  the  acre. — 
Wallaces'  Farmer. 


rieties  obtained  from  Russia  was  21.2 
bushels,  and  of  the  varieties  obtained 
from  Algeria,  17.6  b-ushels. 

The  average  yield  of  all  sowings  made 
earlier  than  April  ist  was  19.5  bushels  an 
acre;  of  all  sowings  made  later  than 
April  1st,  17.S  bushels  an  acre. 

The  growing  of  macaroni  wheat  in 
western  Nebraska  promises  to  add  a  new 
and  useful  crop  to  that  region. — T.  L. 
Lyon,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


MACARONI  WHEATS 

During  1902  one  hundred  tests  of 
macaroni  wheat  were  conducted  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Nebraska.  Seed  of  several 
varieties  of  macaroni  wheat  was  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  each  experimenter 
receiving  one  bushel  of  seed.  The  test 
was  planned  to  cover  the  following 
points:  (i)  The  productiveness  of  mac- 
aroni wheat  as  compared  with  other 
spring  varieties  or  with  winter  wheat; 
(2)  the  portion  of  the  state  to  which  it 
is  best  adapted;  (3)  the  varieties  best 
suited  to  growth  in  this  region. 

Tests  were  conducted  in  the  following 
counties:  Adams,  Blaine,  Boxbutte, 
Boyd,  Brown,  Buffalo,  Butler,  Cherry, 
Clay,  Custer,  Dawes,  Franklin,  Furnas, 
Gage,  Gosper,  Hall,  Harlan,  Hitchcock, 
Holt.  Howard,  Keith,  Lincoln,  Logan, 
Merrick,  Perkins,  Phelps,  Polk,  Red- 
willow,  Scotts  Bluff,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
Thayer,  Valley  and  Webster. 

The  average  yield  of  all  macaroni 
wheats  tested  in  1902  was  18.3  bushels 
an  acre.  From  the  data  at  hand  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  macaroni  wheats  yield 
better  than  other  spring  varieties,  but 
how  they  compare  in  this  respect  with 
winter  wheat  in  western  Nebraska  can- 
not be  definitely  stated  at  this  time. 

The  average  yield  an  acre  of  the  va- 


USELESS  TRICKS  FOR  FARMERS 

To  try  to  farm  without  a.  judicious 
application  of  manure  to  your  lands. 

To  buy  what  you  do  not  need  because 
it  is  cheap — or  nice. 

To  plant  more  acres  than  you  can 
properly  take  care  of  in  the  way  of  cul- 
tivating because  you  wish  to  have  a 
"big"  crop. 

To  expect  to  grow  crops  without  due 
attention  being  given  to  their  cultivation. 

To  expect  to  grow  good  crops  from 
poor  seed. 

To  expect  to  have  good  farm  stock 
without  feeding  and  giving  it  attention. 

To  expect  to  have  good  milk-cows 
without  providing'  for  their  comfort  at 
all  seasons. 

To  leave  your  farm-tools  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

To  lounge  about  the  village  store  or 
post-office  when  the  weeds  are  growing 
in  your  crop. 

To  talk'of  what  your  farming  opera- 
tions will  be  next  year  while  you  are 
doing  nothing  this  year. 

To  plant  fruit-trees,  and  then  allow 
the  cattle  to  destroy  them. 

To  leave  your  neighbors'  gates  open, 
and  then  expect  yours  to  be  always  shut. 
You  thus  teach  a  bad  lesson  by  your 
own  example. 

To  elect  to  office  men  who  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  by  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life. 

To  be  surrounded  by  mud  when  you 
can  easily  have  good  paths  about  your 
premises. — The  Southern'  Planter. 


SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Several  years  ago  we  used  to  hear  a 
great  deal  as  to  the  favorable  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  salt  on  grass  and 
grain  crops.  Nowadays  we  seldom  hear 
of  them.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
potash  salts — kainite  and  muriate — now 
largely  used,  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  salt;  as  they  also  supply  pot- 
ash, they  are  more  economical  than  salt. 
On  very  rich  land,  where  grain  crops 
frequently  "lodge,"  or  fall  down,  salt  very 
often  prevents  this  trouble,  giving  a 
shorter  and  harder  stem,  delaying  the 
ripening  for  a  time. 

It  was  first  thought  that  the  salt  set 
free  certain  minerals  in  the  soil,  like 
silica  and  potash,  which  thus-  gave 
a  harder  and  stiffer  straw.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  probably  true,  but  the  chief 
effect  of  the  salt  now  appears  to  be  the 
retarding  or  checking  of  the  nitrification 
processes.  We  know  well  from  observa- 
tion the  tendency  of  plants  when  grown 
in  a  very  rich  soil  is  to  make  a  very 
rapid  and  tender  growth.  When  we 
speak  of  a  rich  soil  we  refer  to  one  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  soluble  nitro- 
gen. Salt  delays  the  formation  of  this 
soluble  form  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the 
plant  will  make  a  slower  but  more  uni- 
forrn  and  solid  growth.  Salt  also  retards 
the  formation  of  starch,  and  thus  has  a 
bad  influence  on  the  flavor  of  fruits.  For 
this  reason  it  is  likely  to  make  watery 
potatoes. — American  Cultivator. 


INOCULATION  OF  THE  SOIL 

W.  B.  Tilghman,  Salisbury,  Md., 
writes:  "I  hav^  seen  somewhere  an 
article  on  the  inoculation  of  the  soil  for 
peas,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to 
proceed.  I  have  some  run-down  land 
which  I  want  to  put  in  peas.  Had 
thought  of  getting  soil  from  an  adjacent 
pea-patch,  and  drilling  it  with  phosphate 
and  peas  with  a  wheat-drill." 

It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  lead- 
ing legumes  has  its  own  particular  mi- 
crobe— at  least  one  form  seems  to  infest 
certain  classes  of  legumes.  When  a 
legume  new  to  the  soil  is  first  planted  it 
seldom  succeeds  well.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  introducing  the  microbes  that 
live  on  the  plant  you  wish  to  grow.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  soil  from  a 
field  where  the  pea  has  been  known  to 
flourish  and  make  nodules,  and  scatter 
this  thinly  over  the  land.  Your  plan  to 
drill  the  soil  in  with  the  seed  is  a  very 
good  one. — The  Practical  Farmer. 
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TEN  DAYS  TRIAL 

$26  WORTH  OF  MACHINERY  FOR  $6.50 

Our  Bi-Pedal  Grinder  is  fitted  with  wheels  made 
of  Carborundum.  We  have  the  exclusive  use 
of  these  wheels  for  hand  tool  grinders  and  foot 
power  machines  in  the  United  States.  Carborun- 
dum cuts  twenty  times  faster  than  sandstone 
and  is  eight  times  more  efficient  than  emery  or 
Corundum;  mil  not  glaze  or  draw  tbetemper. 

Our  Grinders  Are  Equipped  With 

LOCK  STEEL  LINK  CHAIN. 

1.  One  complete  Sickle 
Grinder  worth  $6.50,  2.  One 
Tool  Grinder,  5  in.  wheel 
worth  $6.50.  3.  One  com- 
plete polishing-  outfit  worth 
$6,50*  ^-  OneSin.  Saw  Gum- 
ming machine  worth  $6i50i 
;Any  one  of  the  above  ma- 
chines is  worth  $6,50  and 
you  can  secure  all  four  or 
$26  value  for  $6,50  by  order- 
ing our  outfit.  THE  BI-PEDAL 
is  completely  automatic.  The 
feet  do  all  the  work  and  grind 
Ithe  sickle  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  any  other  grinder 
made  and  without  fatigue. 
Tery  high  speed  gi^da  aicklts  as  good  as  whtn  new,  thus 
orercoming  the  difficulty  found  with  slow  running  hard 
Grindera.  It's  like  ridinea  bicvcle  and  a  great  deal  easier,  A  boy  of 
eight  Tear*  wiU  grind  a  aicklew'ithcut  effort.  Tbe  adjustments  adapt 
icto  grinding  outaicfcs.Bharpemnf  at  the  drawhead,  tool  grindingor 
cJving  different  pressure  ■■n  the  sickle.   

OTTK  KEMARKABLE  OFFER, 

Sand  tM  your  name,  pcstoffice  address,  county,  state  and  freight oflSce 
and  wewiU  send  you  our  BI-PEDaL  GRINDER  OUTFIT  without  de- 
posit or  advance  payment  of  any  kind.  Keep  it  for  ten  days,  test  it  in 
eTcry  conceirable  manner.  If  you  are  satisfied  you  want  the  machine 
■end  ue  SO.&O.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  that  It  is  the  best  in- 
Teibnent  you  can  possibly  make,  return  it  to  ug  at  our  expense.  Dont 
wait — order  now. 

L  C.  E.  LUIHER  BROS.  COMPANY,  NORTH  MIlWAUKfE,  WIS-j 


The 


Dairy  S. 

When  the  dairy  alphabet  is 
■written,  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things— Simplicity, 
Satisfaction,  Sharpies. 
They  all  mean  the  same  things 

Sharpies 

Tvibular  Dairy 
Separators. 

The  simple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The   satisfactory  separators— get- 
I  ting  more  cream  of  better  quality — 
I  yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
investment  than  any  other  separator. 
I    Our  Business  Dairj'ing  Book  No.  112 
I  explains  how  and  why,  but  oursepar- 
I  ator  tells  its  own  story  better  than 
1  words  can. 

I    You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
I  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

Isharplis  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago.  Ills.     West  Chetter.Pa. 


l!!^  HOOVER  m 


Only  digger  made  that 
successfully  separates 
the  potatoes  from  the 
vines  and  weeds. 
Eapid,  clean  and 
satisfactory  -n-ork 
guaranteed. 


S  hovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re. 
versible  brass  boxes. 


Send 
for  free 
catalo^ae 


THE  HOOVEK^PBOtTT  CO.,  A  Tery.  Ohio. 


Get  All  The 

Cream 


that  is  in  your  milk, 
qnicker  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  othei ' 
method,  by  using 
Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(Does  notmix  water  with  milk.)  It] 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out-l 
er  jacket.  Every  can  guaranteed.  Thous-' 
J  ands  in  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  prices 
f for  separators  no  better  ?    Write  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Feoct  Macbioe  Co., 
190  Gd.  River  Ave.,     Detroit,  Mich. 


STANDARD  FLY  AND  LICE  KILLER 

KiUflUee.ticke.in- 
Becls,  fleas.  Pro- 
tects COWfl 
from  Che 
torture  of 
flies  in 
p  s  3  t  o  re 
•  aD<l  while 
milking. 
Will  give  20 
per  cent  more 
milk.  Pays  for  itself 

^    -^^B^         daily.    Perfectly  hftna* 

'^^^^  leas.  Applied  with  oiu:  re- 
versible aprayer.  CftlTes,  svine,  sheep,  youn^  stock,  will  thrlre.  Prereots 
tuberculosis,  cbolera,  abortion,  diat«mper  of  all  kinds.  For  |1.00  we  wilt  send  a 
■prayer  and  enough  Fly  and  Lice  Killer  to  protect  150  cows  and  horses.  Ageatt 
wanted.  D.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  69  Oenesee  St.,  Ctlca,  N.  Y..  V.  S.  A.,  Dept.  J. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  desigrns.  Cheap  as 
wood.  33  page  Catalo^e 
free.  Special  Pricesto  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches*  Address 
COILED  BPBINe  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414.    fflnehester,  IniU 


NO  HUMBUG.Ti'H'nl. 

Bwine  V,  stock  Marker  and  Calf  Debomer.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Makes  43  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Prioell.&O.  &end|l  for  trlaL  If  It  suits, send  bal- 
aaoe.  Pat'd  Kay  6, 190t.   Bog  and  Calf  Holder  only  T&o. 

FARMER  BRICHTONt  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Cows  tarren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  y.y. 


1 


GAIN  ACRES 

bv  clearing  that  stnmpvplece 
of  \aixi.    THE  UEBCCIES 
_  ^^,^([Stump  PuUerpaUeanyBttmip 
■■•^^I^^^^^^Savia  time,  labor  and  money. 

CteiogFREE.  ^Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Degt.  0,  Centenllle.  Iowa. 


A  Rr^DT'ir^M  Retention  of  Placenta 
/\r>WK  I  \\JVS  and  Failure  to  Breed 
Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  is  a  positive  cure  for 
these  diseases.  Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG  CO.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


rream 

tlia  dfttrv  And  erfiameri 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  the  dftlry  and  creamery.  A*  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  HORSE  RATION 

WE  DO  not  seem  to  have  given 
the  same  careful  consideration 
to  the  ration  for  the  horse 
as  to  that  for  the  cow  and  the 
young  bovine  animals.  The  profits  of 
farming  depend  so  much  upon  what 
we  may  save  from  that  which  is  too 
generally  wasted  that  the  feed  for  the 
horse  is  worth  considering.  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  the  policy  of  many 
farmers,  to  make  a  heavy  reduction  in 
the  feed-allowance  for  the  horse  when 
he  is  idle,  and  increase  as  work  thickens 
— a  kind  of  sliding  scale  that  is  neither 
just  to  the  horse  nor  in  keeping  with 
sensible  feeding. 

That  the  horse  at  hard  work  requires 
more  feed  than  the  idle  one  goes  with- 
out saying,  but  when  he  is  idle  is  the 
very  time  to  store  in  the  energy  of  the 
horse  that  power  of  endurance  which  he 
may  draw  on  heavily  when  put  to  hard 
work.  As  a  means  of  also  conserving 
the  best  health  of  the  horse,  the  liberal 
feeding  of  him  at  rest  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  The  horse  does 
not  plow  to-morrow  from  the  feed  he 
eats  to-day,  but  he  plows  from  the  store- 
house of  his  energy,  his  vitality,  his  po- 
tential strength,  the  waste  of  which"  is 
supplied  in  a  measure  by  the  feed  of  to- 
day, and  the  feed  of  to-morrow  while  he 
is  plowing. 

The  digestive  ability  of  a  horse  must 
be  remarkably  developed  and  active  if 
he  can  eat  and  assimilate  each  day  suf- 
ficient feed  to  restore  all  the  waste  of 
hard  work  day  after  day.  Unless  he  can 
do  so,  his  strength  wanes,  and  to  fortify 
the  horse  against  serious  damage  by  this 
work-tax  the  careful  feeder  will  have 
anticipated  the  work-demand  by  having 
a  good  reserve  force  created  by  previous 
feeding. 

It  should  be  understood  that  too  heavy 
feeding  while  the  horse  is  at  hard  labor 
may  be  detracting  from  his  working- 
ability,  inasmuch  as  h,e  has  the  additional 
burden  of  an  overworking  stomach. 

The  cheapest  feed  we  can  raise  is  corn, 
and  on  account  of  its  palatability  and 
digestibility,  and  therefore  high  nutri- 
tion, it  is  our  cheapest  and  best  single 
horse-feed.  No,  for  farm-hcrses  I  will 
not  except  oats.  I  know  that  my  horse 
will  do  more  hard  work  and  keep  in  bet- 
ter condition  on  corn  and  hay  than  he 
will  on  oats  and  hay,  cost  not  considered. 
But  estimating  cost,  for  ten  dollars  in- 
vested in  corn  and  ten  dollars  in  oats,  I 
will  get  more  work  and  as  much  health 
from  the  corn.  Oats  is  generally  worth 
considerably  more  to  the  farmer  to  sell 
to  some  fellow  who  thinks  he  must  have 
it  than  to  feed  to  his  own  farm-horses. 

I  do  not  think  it  the  best  nor  the  most 
economical  practice  to  confine  the  horse 
to  the  one  feed  only,  for  there  is  great 
dietetic  value  in  variety  in  any  ration; 
but  I  would  choose  such  feeds  as  would 
give  me  the  best  results  most  cheaply. 
If  I  used  corn  stover  or  timothy  hay  for 
roughage,  I  would  use  one  part  of  good 
wheat  bran  or  gluten  feed  to  two  parts 
of  corn.  If  I  had  good,  early  cut,  nicely 
cured  clover  hay  or  good  cow-pea  hay,  I 
would  reduce,  or  even  cut  out,  the  bran. 
If  bran  cost  me  within  two  dollars  a  ton 
as  much  as  oats,  I  would  prefer  oats. 

When  my  silage  is  abundant,  and  free 
from  any  sign  of  mold — as  it  should  al- 
ways be  for  any  animal,  but  especially  for 
non-ruminants — I  have  fed  half  a  bushel 
a  day  to  each  horse  or  mule  with  satis- 
factorv  results.      W.  F.  McSparran. 


COMBINING  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKING 

Should  butter  and  cheese  be  made  in 
the  same  factory?  This  is  a  problem 
which  a  good  many  men  have  consid- 
ered, and  are  considering  at  the  present 
time.  For  the  benefit  of  some  who  may 
yet  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
undertaking  this,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
state  the  experience  of  one  factory  not 
far  from  my  home? 

The  patrons  of  that  factory  had  been 
having  their  milk  made  into  butter, 
which  brought  them  a  fairly  good  profit; 
but  for  some  reason  they  became  enam- 
ored with  the  thought  that  by  running 
the  milk  through  the  separator,  and  get- 
ting the  cream  for  butter,  they  might 


make  a  little  more  by  turning  the  sep- 
arated milk  into  a  half-skim  cheese.  So 
sure  were  the  patrons  that  this  would  be 
a  paying  change  that  finally  the  owner 
of  the  factory  put  in  cheese-making  ap- 
paratus, and  engaged  a  man  to  make  the 
cheese. 

The  result  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  the  patrons  had  noth- 
ing to  take  home  except  whey  for  their 
calves  and  hogs.  This  called  for  the  in- 
vestment of  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
feed.  Then  they  found  that  skim-milk 
cheese  is  slow  of  sale  on  the  market  and 
the  price  low.  Still  further,  they  learned 
how  true  it  is  that  few  men  make  a  suc- 
cess of  trying  to  do  too  many  kinds  of 
business  at  the  same  time.  Something 
must  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  factory 
closed,  with  a  lot  of  decidedly  dissatis- 
fied patrons.  Between  butter  and  cheese 
they  had  fallen  flat.  That  season  ended 
that  experiment.  The  conclusion  is,  but- 
ter and  cheese  should  not  be  combined  in 
the  same  factory.         E.  L.  Vincent. 


COW-CATCHERS 

Milk  of  the  proper  proportions  and 
temperature  is  immediately  assimilable 
for  animal  nutrition,  but  only  to  the 
immediate  capacity  of  the  animal.  Any 
milk  in  excess  of  this  capacity  becomes 
a  disturbing-agent  in  the  stomach,  and 
thus  disorder  results. 


Good-humor  and  light-heartedness  are 
always  commendable  qualities,  but  too 
much  of  them  may  be  a  drug  in  the  cow- 
stable.  The  good  cow  is  not  out  for 
nonsense  and  fooling.  She  is  a  business 
animal,  and  likes  to  have  her  transactions 
over  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 


I  said  too  much  nonsense  may  become 
a  drug  in  the  cow-stable,  and  driigs  are 
good  things  to  keep  out  of  the  cow- 
stable.  Pure  air  for  her  to  breathe,  clean 
water  for  her  to  drink,  wholesome  feeds 
of  various  kinds  for  her  to  eat,  and  the 
cow  will  have  but  very  little  use  for  pow- 
ders and  condimental  foods. 


A  fellow  came  the  other  day,  and 
stopped  me  when  I  was  sawing  wood  at 
forty  miles  an  hour.  He  wanted  to  sell 
me  a  cow-powder  that  would  "increase 
the  milk-yield  thirty-three  and  one  third 
per  cent,  the  butter-fat  ten  per  cent, 
make  the  cows  sleek  and  fat,  and  cure 
tuberculosis."  He  said  it  contained  no 
filler,  and  was  made  up  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent drugs,  each  one  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  reach  some  specific  ailment  of 
the  cow.  I  told  him  my  (;ows  had  never 
read  patent-medicine  almanacs,  and 
couldn't  have  so  many  complaints,  and 
I  went  back  to  sawing  wood. 


I  have  never  found  anything  In  the 
shape  of  a  mixture  that  was  better  for 
the  general  needs  of  a  sound  cow  than 
early  cut  clover  hay,  good  corn  silage, 
ground  corn  and  oats,  wheat  bran,  cot- 
ton-seed meal  or  gluten-meal,  and  salt. 


And  water.  The  only  decent  way  to 
water  milk  is  through  the  cow.  Honest 
milk  is  about  eighty-two  per  cent  water. 
More  or  less  water  given  to  the  cow  does 
not  change  the  water  percentage  of  the 
milk,  but  it  does  affect  the  supply,  as  the 
physical  economy  of  the  cow  needs  a 
full  supply  of  water,  and  if  this  is  lacking 
the  milk-giving  powers  of  the  cow  fails. 


Sweet,  warm  skim-milk  and  ground 
corn  and  oats  fed  dry — no,  not  in  the 
milk — always  make  a  sure  foundation  on 
which  to  start  a  well-born  calf  toward 
cowhood.  Don't  believe  the  fellow  who 
says  the  dairy-calf  should  have  no  corn. 
He  will  also  tell  you  of  cheaper  feeds 
than  oats,  but  you'll  never  find  a  better — 
and  that  is  a  consideration. 


Day  or  night,  my  cows  can  have  a 
drink  of  water  when  they  want  it,  and 
the  cheap  authorities  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  I  have  never  known 
any  of  them  to  ruin  their  digestion  by 
drinking  too  much  nor  too  often.  One 
thing  is  sure,  if  they  want  a  drink  as 
a  nightcap  they  do  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  at  noon. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


Announcement 

We  have  obtained  the  Court'B  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  been  infring- 
ing our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  "The  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  ovrner  of  the  patent  infringed." 
The  JanesvUle  Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  firms  licensed  to 
use  a.  flat  toolh  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  users  of  all  other  makes.  So 
admirably  have  the  60,000"Hallock"  Weedersdone 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designed^that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  the  various  Courts'  decisions,  these  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  other  shapes ;  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  "Hallock"  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringing 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO.. 
Box  830  York,  Pa. 


Standard  No.  50 

Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 

pivots  above  hub  close  to  wheel  and  makes  la- 
staat  roeponse  to  foot  lever.  Xo  other  machine 
with  so  many  valuable  and  exclosive  features. 
I  Parallel  gangs,  open  or  closed.  Practical  ad- 
justment of  shovels  and  for  width  of  rows,  its 

atiength,  light  weight,  iuitibiUly  to  any  Idod  of  crop  eh  but 
Sugeeationg,    For  tale  by  dealerg.    Writ©  ua  for  free  clrcul&rB. 

JHE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Dept.  C,  UTICA,  N.T. 


"A  Silo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  It  Keeps." 

INVESTIGATE 

Our  CUlm  That 
Green  Mountain 
SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

QIT  nSB  CATAL0Q3 

OF 

SILOS,  DAIRY 
GOODS,  CORN 
PLANTERS, 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 
ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT.  


UCilPU'C  20th 
nCllun  D  Century 
Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

f     I      if      With  Double  Row  Corn 


Order 

■.  .  .im°;e<''="|ly  "a  ~  gangs.  The  mosT complete 
introdace  them  for  next  se&son.  (s  .       ^"^""".^^^  h 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 

on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move- 
ment, pivoted  axle,witli 
lateral   beam  move- 
mentin  connection  witli 
themovable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreadins: 
and  cloAlnK  shovel 


cultivator  od  tbe  markek 
bavlDg  everj  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangg. 

TheHENCH  &  OROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


Ml  §■■■  Place  Your  Order  For 

DON'T  -  ROOFING 


Until  You 

Have  Seen 

CAREY'S 

Signed  Flexible  Cement 

ROOFING 


It  Can't  Be  Equalled 

For  Durabllll;. 
For  Flat  or  Staep  Roob 
QCICELY  IFPLIED. 


Sample  Cat.  and  ftall  InforaatloB  mailed  npofi  raqnwt,  Fre«. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mtg.  Co..  1 6  Wayne.  Locl<lantl,  0. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM   FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WIIOI.ESAI.E:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  alt  colors,  and  S  A  V£  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  61  years.  "^Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Saiuples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,       239  Plymotrtti  St.,  Brooidya,  N.  V. 

SBIND 

for  Illustrated  Farm 
folder.    11  GREAT 
BARGAINS. 
BELL  BROS.  & 

STEVENSON 
Marysville,  Ohio 


mi 


WHICH? 


OSaOOD  SCilLE  CO. 


SHORT  ON  CORIff 
_Or  LONtt  ON   WHEAT  T 

In  either  case  you  need  a  scale  tbis 
fall  and  wint«r.  Don't  putitoff.  We 
can  sell  you  an  Osgood  Scale. 
High  grade.  Guaranteed.  Built 
on  honor  and  at  reasonable 
prices  and  Krms,  Free  Catnlngue. 
Central  St.,  Blnghamtou,  N.  ¥. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  FARM-DAIRY  CHEESE 

THE  ordinary  process  by  which  our 
American  cheese  is  made  in  fac- 
tories is  not  in  the  least  appli- 
cable to  the  farm  dairy,  because 
it  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  requires  years  of  practice 
to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
varying  conditions  in  which  milk  comes 
to  the  vat.  The  various  changes  that 
take  place  in  milk,  and  which  are  trouble- 
some in  making  cheese,  nearly  all  de- 
velop in  the  night's  milk  kept  over  until 
the  following  morning.  So  if  milk  is 
made  into  cheese  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced. 
By  employing  a  simple  and  short  method 
of  manufacture,  any  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  handling  milk  can,  with  the' ap- 
pliances found  in  any  well-regulated  farm 
home,  make  a  uniformly  good  cheese. 

DETAILS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

Aeration  and  Cooling. — The  best 
time  to  make  farm-dairy  cheese  is  im- 
mediately after  milking.  First  pour  the 
milk  from  one  vessel  into  another  in  a 
locality  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  fresh, 
raising  the  vessel 
well,  so  that  the  air 
can  pass  through 
the  milk  as  it  is 
poured  out  and  car- 
■  ry  ofif  the  animal 
heat  and  odor.  Then 
pour  the  milk  into 
the  vat,  or  if  no 
regular  vat  is  at 
hand,  use  a  large- 
sized  wash-boiler. 

Coloring. — If  it  is  desired  to  have 
more  than  the  natural  color,  so  that  the 
cheese  will  look  rich,  add  about  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cheese-color  to  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  milk.  To  do  this  properly,  take 
a  large  dipper  half  full  of  milk,  mix  in  the 
color  thoroiighly,  and  stir  the  whole  into 
the  vat  of  milk. 

Rennet. — Now  add  rennet  extract  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  twelve  gallons,  of  milk.  Mix 
the  extract  with  half  a  dipperful.  of  cold 
water,  then  pour  into  the  milk.  Rennet 
tablets  may  be  used  instead  of  the  ex- 
tract, using  one  small  tablet  for  every 
five  gallons  of  milk,  or  one  large  tablet 
for  twenty-five  gallons.  Small  tablets 
are  ab'out  the  size  of  a  dime;  large  tablets 
are  about  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter. 
Dissolve  the  tablets  required  in  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  then  pour  into 
the  milk.  The  rennet  extract  or  the  tab- 
lets may  be  procured  from  any  dairy- 
supply  house,  also  at  a  great  many  drug- 
stores. 

Temperature. — Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  have  the  milk  at  a  tem- 
perature below  eighty-six  degrees  nor 
above  ninety  degrees  when  the  rennet 
is  put  in. 

Curdling. — After  the  rennet  is  put 
into  the  milk,  stir  gently  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  let  stand  until  the  curd  is 
firm  enough  to  cut.  The  milk  should  be- 
gin to  curdle  in  from  ten  to  twelve  min- 
utes. To  ascertain  when  the  curd  is 
ready  for  cutting,  push  the  forefinger 
into  the  milk  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  until  the  thumb  touches  the 
milk;  make  a  slight  notch  in  the  curd 
with  the  thumb,  then  gently  raise  the 
finger.  If  the  curd  breaks  clean  across 
the  finger,  without  any  flakes  remaining 
on  it,  the  curd  is  ready  for  cutting.  A 
little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  op- 
erator to  tell  the  best  time  to  cut. 

Cutting. — For  cutting,  regular  cheese- 
knives  are  best,  one  with  horizontal 
blades  and  one  with  perpendicular 
blades.  In  case  it  is  intended  to  make 
only  a  few  cheeses,  a  wire  toaster  may 
be  used,  the  wires  only  about  half  an 
inch  apart.  First  cut  lengthwise,  then 
crosswise,  of  the  vat  or  boiler,  until  the 
curd  is  cut  into  cubes  about  the  size  of 
small  kernels  of  corn. 

Cooking. — After  cutting,  stir  the  curd 
gently  for  about  three  minutes,  then  heat 
slowly  to  ninety-eight  or  one  hundred 
degrees,  constantly  stirring  gently  while 
the  curd  is  being  heated.  Keep  the  curd 
at  this  temperature  for  about  forty  min- 
utes. To  tell  when  the  curd  is  suffic- 
iently cooked,  take  a  handful,  and  press 


it  gently,  hold  for  a  moment,  then  open 
the  hand,  and  if  the  curd  falls  apart  it  is 
firm  enough.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is 
sufficiently  cooked,  draw  off  the  whey. 
Then  the  curd  is  ready  to  put  into  the 
cheese-mold,  or  hoop. 

Molding.— Fill  the  mold  by  taking  a 
double  handful  of  curd  at  a  time,  and 
pressing  in  gently  until  the  mold  is  full 
and  well  rounded  up.  Regular  Gouda 
molds  are  best,  but  any  tin  or  wooden 
receptacle  will  answer  if  small  holes  are 
made  in  it  to  allow  the  whey  to  escape. 
The  cheese  should  be  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  three  inches 
thick.  Then  take  the  cheese  out  of  the 
mold,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  replace  it. 
Put  on  the  cover,  and  put  the  cheese  to 
press. 

Pressing. — The  press  may  be  a  simple 
lever  and  weight,  described  as  follows: 
The  lever  should  be  about  twelve  feet 
long — a  broken  wagon-tongue  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  Set  a  strong  box, 
on  which  the  mold  may  be  placed,  about 
three  feet  from  a  wall,  post  or  tree;  on 
the  latter  nail  a 'slat,  and  under  it  put 


one  end  of  the  lever.  Put  a  circular 
board  about  six  inches  in  diameter  upon 
the  mold,  and  on  this  rest  the  stick  or 
lever.  A  pail  containing  a  few  cobble- 
stones will  answer  for  the  weight.  Do 
not  apply  full  pressure  at  first,  but  let  the 
weight  hang  about  half  way  between  the 
mold  and  the  outer  end  of  the  stick.  Let 
the  cheese  remain  a  few  hours  in  the 
press,  then  take  out  and  dress. 

Dressing. — To  dress  a  cheese,  first  put 
it  in  warm  water  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  wipe  dry  and  rub  smooth.  Take  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth  about  six  inches  wide 
and  long  enough  to  go  around  the  cheese 
and  lap  over  a  few  inches.  Wrap  the 
cloth  smoothly  around  the  cheese,  fold- 
ing the  edges  down  carefully  over  the 
sides,  then  put  a  circular  cap  of  cloth  of 
suitable  size  on  each  side.  Replace  the 
cheese  in  the  mold,  with  the  bandage  or 
dress  all  smooth,  and  put  it  under  the 
press,  moving  the  pail  to  the  end  of  the 
stick.  Leave  the  cheese  in  the  press  for 
about  twenty  hours,  then  take  it  out  and 
salt  it. 

Salting. — The  cheese  may  be  either 
dry-salted  or  brine-salted.  Brine-salting 
is  the  better  way.  Make  a  solution  of 
salt  and  water  as  strong  as  it  can  possi- 
bly be  made,  put  the  cheese  into  this 
brine,  and  sprinkle  some  salt  on  the  sur- 
face which  is  exposed  as  it  floats.  Leave 
the  cheese  in  brine  for  two  and  one  half 
days,  turning  it  over  every  twelve  hours. 
For  dry-salting,  rub  salt  onto  the  cheese 
and  all  over  it  twice  a  day  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Curing. — Next  put  the  cheese  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cellar  for  curing.  It  must 
be  turned  and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  every  day  for  a  week  or  two; 
after  that  twice  a  week  will  suffice. 
While  curing,  cheese  should  occasionally 
be  wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  warm 
water,  and  if  it  gets  a  rough  rind,  smooth 
it  by  using'  a  brush  and  warm  water. 
The  temperature  best  adapted  for  cur- 
ing is  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  de- 
grees, and  the  air  should  be  as  moist  as 
possible.  A  cellar  with  a  suitable  and 
even  temperature  and  not  too  dry  is 
therefore  a  good  place  for  curing.  The 
cheese  will  be  ready  for  use  in  from  two 
to  four  months.  The  lighter  the  cheese 
is  salted,  the  sooner  it  will  be  ready  for 
use;  and  the  more  the  curd  is  cooked, 
the  slower  it  will  be  in  ripening  and  the 
longer  it  will  keep. 

Cheese  made  as  here  described  is  more 
like  the  Dutch  Gouda  than  any  other  of 
the  standard  varieties. — From  a  circular 
issued  from  the  Minnesota  Dairy  School 
by  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker. 


Only  Regular  Award,  Chicago,  1893  —  Grand  Prize,  Paris,  1900 
Only  Gold  Medal,  Buffalo,  1901 

SOME  BIG  USERS  OF  BOTH 

Farm  and  Factory  Cream  Separators 

As  everybody  knows  all  the  big  and  long  experienced  users 
of  Cream  Separators  are  patrons  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines. 
Many  commenced  with  other  makes  and  nearly  all  have  tried 
various  different  kinds,  but  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
Cream  Separators  always  means  the  eventual  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines  exclusively. 

The  names  below  are  those  of  a  few  of  the  big  users  of 
separators^all  using  from  20  to  SOO  Power  or  Factory  machines 
and  having  hundreds  of  Farm  machines  with  their  patrons  as 
specified— all  DE  LAVAL. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb  5,000  machines 

Continental  Creamery  Co.,  Topeka,  Kas  3,000  machines 

Franklin  County  Creamery  Ass'n,  St.  Albans,  Vt..  .1,000  machines 

Fairmont  Creamery  Co.,  Fairmont,  Neb  1,000  machines 

Littleton  Creamery  Co.,  Denver,  Col  1,000  machines 

Manning  Creamery  Co.,  Manning,  Iowa   750  machines 

Faust  Creamery  &  Supply  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  500  macliines 

W.  G.  Merritt,  Great  Bend,  Kas   500  machines 

Frank  Dunning,  Bedford,  Iowa   500  machines 

Nebraska-Iowa  Creamery  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb   300  machines 

J.  A.  Danielson  &  Co.,  Lake  Park,  Minn   300  machines 

E.  G.  Hammer,  Goodhue,  Minn   300  machines 

W.  C.  Lubke,  Kenyon,  Minn   300  machines 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  big  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines 
who  are  now  busily  engaged  along  with  many  others  in  putting 
out  hundreds  more  of  Farm  machines  among  their  patrons  as 
fast  as  the  Shops  can  produce  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  i  '21  Youville  Square, 

CHICAGO.  General  Offices:  Montreal. 

1213  Filbert  Street,       ^y,  ».,r>-i-  C-rotrc-T-       75  «i  77  York  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CORTLANDT  STREET,  TORONTO. 

217-221  Drumm  St.  MCUf  ^f\OV  248  McDehmot  Avenue, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  1^  C  W    TV^niV.  WINNIPEG. 


Why  bother  with  a  "cheap"  or  worn-out  Binder  when  a 
1'I,AN0  will  save  temper,  time  and  team  ? 

The  Piano  Binder  holds  the  highest  record  ever  made 
or  accurate  tying  ;  its  famous  Knotter  (composed  of  only  l6 
lieces— about  half  the  usual  number)  has  actually  tied 
91,000  bundles  without  missing  one,  and  ties  harvest  after 
larvest  without  a  miss. 

Built  to  work  well  under  trying  circumstances,  the  Piano 
iinder  handles  ordinary  crops  witni  greatest  ease.  The 
tored  power  of  its  patent  Fly  Wheel  prevents  miring  or 
hoking  down — makes  the  draft  uniform  and  light. 

If  you  want  a  Binder,  Header,  Reaper,  Mower,  Rake, 
Sickle  Grinder,  or  Husker  and  Shredder,  call  on  the  Piano 
agent.  Catalogue  free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


By  Using  a  Set  of  Our  New 

Wheels  With  Rubber  Tires 

which  we  furnish  painted  any  color  desired  and  which 
we  guarantee  to  fit  your  buggy  or  carriage  perfectly; 
ready  to  put  on  the  vehicle 


or    Without  Expenaa 

after  yon  recrive  them.  By  following  the  instructions 
which  we  will  send  you  FREE  you  can  paint  the 
vehicle  any  color  desired  without  the  services  of  a 
prolessional  carriage  painter  and  make  your  old 
Buggy  as  eood  as  new. 

We  are  the  largest  wheel  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
We  own  the  largest  hickory  forests  in  existence,  and 
our  wheels  are  made  of  the  best  quality,  thoroughly 
seasoned  hickory.  We  warrant  the  rims  not  to  split 
and  the  spokes  not  to  get  loose  in  the  hub.  Write  for 
our  liberal  proposition  and  give  the  name  of  your 
,  blacksmith  or  carriage  maker. 

Munde  Wheel  &  Jobbing  Co..    108  Ohio  At.,  Maude,  Ind. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con- 
sumers exclusively, 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guaran- 
teeing safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  ve- 
hicles and  65  styles  of 
harness. 

Visitora  are  alwayfl  irel-  «  •*  .  mna 

com©  at  our  Factorj.  No.  327— Surrey.  Price  f  78. 

As  good  09  sells  for  $50  more, 
ElKHAET  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFa.,  CO.  Elkhart,  Ind^ 
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GREAT  BUGGY  BARGAINS. 

WE  OPERATE  ONE  OP  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  wemakeahighe? 
^rade  of  vehicle  work  of  all  kinds  tlian  you  can  buy  from 
your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about  one-half 
the  price  charged  by  dealers.  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE 
CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10  DAYS- 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  ship  bugrgies 
subject  to  eiaminatioa,  payable  after  received,  explains 
our  binding  guarantee,  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  at 
Incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment  of  high  grade 
Road  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Open  Bugg:ies,  Top  Buggies, 
Surreys,  CarriaE^es,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, Wagons,  Carts, 
etc.  Ouf  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  explains  how  we  make 
freight  charges  very  low  by  shipping  from  Kentucky.  Indi- 
ana. Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Kansas  City  or  Des  Moines,  the 
point  nearest  you.  We  illustrate  below  a  few  ofournewl903 
rigs  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 

^^^^   r»  C^IR  on  buys  this,  our  Bou* 

A,^^.  F^^OO    MM  $^«|a9U  levard  Gem  Stick 

Seat  Runabout,  ex- 
actly as  illustrated, 
the  latest  style  for 
1903.  complete  with 
handsome  cushion 
I  back,  carpet  and 
shafts,  the  equal  of 
runabouts  sold  by 

    others  at  about  dotr 

ble  the  price.  Our  Free  Vehicle  Cataloene  contalna  an 
offer  on  thU  and  other  bungles  that  will  eurprlae  yon. 

$25.90  5u"?*^i;:: 

press  Top  Bugty,  ex- 
actly aa  Illustrated, 
complete  with  top,  full 
length  back  and  side 
curtains,  cushion  in 
back  and  seat,  carpet, 
utl-nttleri  aod  ihafts; 
the  equal  of  top  bug- 1 
^es  others  sell  atl 
aboutdoubletheprice. 
Our  free  Vehicle 
Cataloffoe  shows  a 
big  assortment  of  topbugirles  at  astonishingly  low 
prlceSf  and  earrlei  with  it  sd  uffer  made  by  no  other  honie. 

  COQ         buysthls. eurSum« 

I  9£Oilw  mer Beauty Icatt^er 
quarter  top  buggy,  the  latest 
1903  model,  complete  with  full 
length  back  and  side  curtains, 
ushioa  In  seat  and  back,  carpet, 
wrench,  anti-rattlers 
and  shafts.  Our  free 
Vehicle  Catelogrue 
\  shows  a  hie  variety 
/of  high  fffode  buff- 
f  S[le%  at  correspond* 
Tnely    low  prlGe«« 

  and  carries  with  it  an 

offer  which  you  most  see  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

$49.75 

our  new  1903 

mode'  Family  Fa- 
vorite large  size 
surrey  or  carriage. 

exactly  as  illus- 
trated, complete 
with  handsome  can- 
opy top,  full  length 
side  and  hack  cur- 
tains, lamps,  large 

fenders,  carpet,  anti-  

rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey  as  others  sell  at  $60.00 
to  $90.00.  Our  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  this  and 
many  other  handsome  surreys  at  correspondingly  low 
prlceSt  And  makes  you  an  offer  yoa  cannot  afford  to  misB. 

I  C9I  buys  this,  cur 

^wlilUnew  1903 
'  model,  big  Road  KlngCom- 
bination  Half  Plat- 
form Spring  Wagon. 
i  exactly  as  illustrated, 
I  complete  with  two 
[  seatSjfuUspringcush- 
ions  and  backs  and 
shafts.  Others  sell 
this  same  wagon  at 
•10.00  to  850.00.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogu  e  shows  this 
and  many  other  wagons  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  If  you  write  for  it  you  will  receive  an  offer  no 
other  house  will  make  vou.  OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE 
IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or 
wriie  a  letter  and  say  "Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle 
Catalogue'*  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 
Our  low  prices,  big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment 
and  our  guarantee  proposition  will  astonish  you.  You  will 
receive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  .Address, 

SE«RS,  BOEBUCK  t  CO.,  CHICA60. 

""%TSn;OLUIIIIBIA 
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"It's  All  Right' 


IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  VERDICT  THE  COUNTRY  OVER. 
i^Q.-.  We  make  vehicles  and  har- 

Wnllb  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ nesB  of  every  description 
FOR    ^^T^^W^^to  suit  your  pocket  book. 
fkBTN.    X    N\  /T'HH  Many  years  of  practical  ei- 
•*        X    l\y  I  Jim  perience  behiud  each  one. 
LOGUE.       \  I  AIl^M  ThisiBotirKo.266$oOCoIum- 

bia  Buggy- 
good  as  sells 
for  $40  mo  re. 

Why  take 
ft  chance 
OB  another 
make  when 
yon can buy 
our  6O0D 

HELIABLE,  hl^h-ffrade  COLOIBIA  Buggies,  Car- 
rlaarea*  Spring  and  Delivery  Wafirona  and  Harness 
for  the  ftame  money  or  less-  All  guaranteed  2  years. 
nilAIITV  rnilMTC  combine  qnalit?,  style 
MUALIIT  UilUWIO  and  finish  at  our  low  prices. 
We  Bcli  direct  from  our  factory  to  you  and  have  no 
affenta  to  pay.  OUR  LABGE  CATALOGUE  is  itch- 
ing to  be  in  your  hands.  Wrlt«  for  It.  It's  CDCC 
and  will  convince  yon.  Address  Dep't  8  mCd 
COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cummlnsvllle,  Ohio 


/k  €>g»r\t<i  "Vl^a-nteH  in  unoccupied  temtoo'^^ 
Agents    WAn^ea  of  Mississippi  RWer.  work 
guaranteed  and  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. You  can  make  on  each 
sale  from  (5.00  to 


$ 
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iYoa  can  sell  cheaper 
than  Mall-Order 
Cfltatogue  Houses 
&  still  make  mooey 

Send  for  Pree  Cafalot^ne  and  Agent's  Coafidentlal  Prices. 

For  nine  years  our  4,600  Agents  have  been  selling  buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  Catalogue  Mail-Order  Houses,  and^till  made 
good  commissions.  No  other  manufacturer  offers  such  advan- 
tages. A  sample  order  will  convince  you. 

We  protect  J3ur  agents  and  refer  inquiries  from  their  territory 
to  them.  Our  goods  are  well  known.  Capacity  is  30.000  Vehicles 
annually,  comprising  185  styles.  Your  bank  knows  of  our  re- 
liability.  Write  today  before  others  in  your  town  take  agency. 

Tbe  BARNETT  CARRIAGE  CO., 921  Carr  St., Cindanati,  0. 


DONTDOATHINO 


About  bnylns  a  bngfry  or  harnesB  until  you 
have  our  1903  FKEB  Catalog.  It  tells  all 
about  our  celebrated  Spilt  BCIcfcory 
Vehicles  sold  direct  from  factory  at  factory 
prices.  It  tells  all  about  this  SPUT 
HICKORY  HTJMMEK 
TOP  litTGOY  for  t  An 
On  Trial.  **» U 
The  catalog  Is  free  for 
a  postal. 

Ohio  Carriage  l^nfg.Co. 

Station  2  S 
Olndnnatli  Ohio. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.   Best  reasonable  priced 

hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooderfi,      up.  Kone  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  TS'estern 
Amesbary  Line  of  Vehicles,  made  only 
by  Fontiac  Baggy  Co.^  Pontiac,  Uicb. 
Comfort,  durability  and  style  are  the  principal  characteristics 
of  these  goods.    The  best  medium  grade  of  work  on  the  market. 


BIGGIES 


Poultry-Raising 


By  p.  H.  JACOBS 


FATTENING  TURKEYS 

THERE  is  always  a  demand  for  choice 
fat  turkeys.  Do  not  confine  the 
turkeys  over  ten  days  when  fatten- 
ing, or  they  will  lose  flesh,  confine- 
ment rendering  them  discontented,  which 
soon  results  in  a  refusal  of  food.  Give 
them  plenty  of  charcoal,  gravel  and  fresh 
meat,  with  all  the  corn  they  can  eat. 


LAYING  AND  MARKET  BREEDS 

If  you  wish  early  hatches  you  should 
decide  now  which  breed  or  cross  to  use. 
To  decide  on  what  is  to  be  produced, 
and  then  breed  for  thatj  is  the  best  way. 
You  cannot  expect  a  good  laying  strain 
by  crossing  and  at  the  same  time  produce 


FORAGING  AND  CONFINEMENT 

When  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves, 
each  fowl  gathers  several  ounces  of  meat 
daily  during  the  warm  season.  When 
the  supply  of  grasshoppers,  bugs,  flies 
and  worms  fails,  it  may  be  furnished  from 
the  table,  the  scrap-pot  or  the  market. 
Green  food  may  be  furnished  in  cabbage, 
vegetables,  apples  or  cut  clover.  A  warm 
breakfast  should  be  given  on  cold  days, 
and  there  should  be  no  lack  in  the  supply 
of  water.  A  meat  diet,  with  grain  and 
vegetables,  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  fowls  during  the  cold  weather,  when 
worms,  bugs  and  insects  are  not  to  be 
found  by  the  birds,  but  in  summer  the 
fowls  can  secure  such  foods  themselves. 


THE  WILLIAMS  BOYS  AND  THEIR  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


I 

superior  breeds  for  market,-  as  the  best- 
laying  breeds  are  not  those  that  fatten 
very  readily.  The  Plymouth  Rock,  which 
is  tried  and  popular,  has  yellow  skin  and 
legs,  is  a  standard  breed,  and  if  the  males 
are  used  with  any  kind  of  large  hens  for 
crossing,  choice  market-chicks  will  result. 


DEFECTS  OF  COLOR 

The  defects  of  color  are  not  so  easily 
noticeable  the  first  year  as  they  are  the 
second.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  it 
usually  shows  itself  at  the  second  molting, 
and  the  defects  will  usually  appear  in  the 
next  generation.  As  a  rule  all  birds  seem 
to  have  a  tendency  to  become  white,  and 
by  careful  selection  the  lighter  fowls  may 
be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  until  grad- 
ually a  flock  of  black  birds  can  be  bred 
to  white,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  time. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  ADVANTAGE 

The  value  of  the  improved  fowls  over 
the  common  stock  of  the  country  is  seen 
in  the  beauty,  symmetry,  uniformity 
and  utility  of  the  former.  As  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ofi^spring  is  to  resemble  the 
average  of  the  parents,  grandparents, 
and  other  remote  ancestors,  the  more 
alike  the  ancestors  the  more  harmonious 
and  decided  influences  they  exert  over 
the  progeny.  And  there  is  still  a  great 
advancement  in  this  method  of  improve- 
ment, every  season  showing  finer  spec- 
imens in  greater  number  among  almost 
all  the  better-known  varieties. 


UTILIZING  WHEAT  CHAFF 

Wheat  chaff  is  not  only  an  excellent 
absorbent,  but  it  renders  the  floor  warm 
and  comfortable.  It  is  but  a  small  matter 
to  clean  off  a  floor  that  has  been  covered 
with  half  an  inch  of  chaff,  as  it  brings 
with  it  all  the  droppings,  and  leaves  the 
floor  smooth  and  clean.  It  is  better  than 
dirt  in  one  respect,  for  it  serves  as  a  kind 
of  litter  in  which  the  hens  will  work  and 
scratch  if  a  few  grains  are  thrown  over 
the  chaff,  and  this  is  what  you  should 
aim  for.  Do  not  allow  the  drinking- 
water  to  wet  the  chaff,  however,  but  keep 
the  material  dry,  and  there  will  be  less 
liability  of  roup  and  colds. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Double  Yolks. — F.  M.  P.,  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H.,  desires  to  know  "the  cause 
of  hens  laying  double-yolk  eggs  and  eggs 
with  no  shells,  etc."  The  cause  is  exces- 
sive feeding  on  grain,  with  no  exercise, 
the  hens  being  very  fat. 

Too  Much  Grain. — S.  D.  L.,  Harpers- 
field,  Ohio,  states  that  "the  fowls  have 
lameness,  and  dissection  shows  liver  to 
contain  whitish  spots.  All  kinds  of  grain 
have  been  fed."  The  difficulty  is  prob- 
ably due  to  overfeeding,  lack  of  exercise, 
and  not  providing  a  variety  of  food.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  change  the  conditions 
and  management. 

Designs  of  Poultry-houses. — J.  S. 
G.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  requests  "designs 
of  poultry-houses."  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  give  designs  suitable  for  all,  as 
everything  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the 
poultry-house.  The  "New  and  Complete 
Poultry  Book,"  published  by  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  contains  a  large  number 
of  excellent  designs. 

Rattling. — J.  W.  M.,  Philipsburg, 
Mont,  reports  his  fowls  as  "having 
rattling,  or  gurgling,  in  the  throat.  The 
heads  swell,  eyes  close,  and  suppuration 
results,  the  disease  being  generally  fatal." 
The  correspondent  should  have  given 
method  of  management.  The  difficulty 
is  probably  catarrhal  roup,  the  fowls  be- 
ing fed  mostly  on  grain,  and  probably 
also  being  exposed  to  overhead  drafts. 
Bathe  heads  and  eyes  with  warm  water, 
wipe  dry,  and  anoint  with  aamphorated 
oil,  giving  also  a  few  drops  internally. 
There  is  no  sure  remedy  for  the  difficulty. 

Roup  and  "Jiggers." — M.  F.  F., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  asks  for  "a  remedy  for  roup 
and  also  how  to  destroy  'giggers,'  or  'jig- 
gers.' "  There  is  no  remedy  for  roup 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  while  there  are  sev- 
eral forms  of  roup.  The  best  plan  to 
pursue  is  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
premises,  and  isolate  all  sick  birds.  The 
jiggers  cannot  be  eradicated,  as  they  ex- 
ist on  the  range,  but  a  little  crude  petro- 
leum on  the  shanks  of  the  fowls  will  serve 
to  keep  them  off  for  a  short  time.  They 
thrive  in  the  Florida  climate,  and  are 
nearly  always  present. 


Five  Free  Friends 
For  Farmers 

Our  money  winning  books,  written 
by  men  who  know,  tell  you  all  about 

Potash 

They  are  needed  by  every  man  who 
owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and  who 
desires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

They  are/rfe.   Send  postal  card. 
GERMAN  EAU  WORKS, 
98  Nassau  Street,  New  STork. 


For  Reasons 
of  State 

A  VIVID  LITTLE  LOVE-STOKV 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

"  For  Reasons  of  State  "  is  told  simply,  but 
with  an  appealing  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  story  is  contained  in  a  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Lack- 
awanna Railroad,  describing  some  delightful 
Eastern  summer  resorts.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
5  cents  in  stamps  addressed  to 

T.  W.  LEE 


General  Passenger  Agent 
Lackawanna  Railroad 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment—  7  1*2  feel  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  30  in.  for 
work  between  rows.    Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easy 

and  Bte&dy.  PumiBhed  either  with  rouod  teeth  or  with  flat  to  euft 
the  different  soils,  m  we  mre  licensed  by  the  Hallock  Weeder  Com- 
panj  to  use  their  fatoouB  fl»t  tooth.  We  mall  We«der  Booklet  Pre*. 
We  ftlao  make  »  full  line  of  Com  Pljuntera,  CultiTatcre,  aarrows. 
Boilers,  etc   Agk  for  Catalogue  0. 

KEYSTONEMRH  MACH.  CO. ,1551  N.Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Lee^^lb  of  Omaha 

makes  tlie  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  ^or  poultry— 
Lee's  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid — 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  No  handling  of 
fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-lice  and 
mites.  Sold  in  every  state 
at  S5  cts.  per  qt.,  tl  per  gaU 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen- 
dar, list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Seb. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your  com- 
munity. Full  particulars  gladly 
fumislied.   Catalog  free.        o  N  301 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
154  St.  Clair  Street,      CIcTeland,  Ohio 
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larO  Vine  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

INCTIBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satisfactica  gAjarinteed  or  your  money 
back.  Send  10  cents  postage  for  great  poul- 
try book  j  uBt  iBSued,  explaining  rematk- 
iblo  guarantee  under  which  we  ealL 
Reliable  Inenb&torA  Brooder  Co.* 
Box  B-41    Qalne?,  UL 


THE  PETALUMA 

is  the  dependable  Incubator.  Automatic 
throughout, results  thesurestand highest. 
PetiJunui  Inenbators  and  BrooderS  are  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  machines  on  the 
market.     Write  for  FREE  catalogue. 

FBTAI.T71U  INCrBATOR  CO., 
Bo»  T4  Pet*lnma.CaL  Box  74  IndlanapoUj.lBd. 


nCATH  4ft  T  irU  on  hens  &  chickens.  M-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAIH  10  LILC  D.J.  Lambert.  Box  303,  Apponau^R.1. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


An  Extra 

$300.00 

The  $s,oo6.oo  Immigration  Contest  offers 
for  the  nearest  correct  estimate,  if  re- 
ceived on  or  before  May  31st,  $300.00 
cash,  to  be  added  to  the  regular  $2,500.00 
offer.  This  makes  a  possible  first  prize  of 
$2,800.00  for  the  nearest  correct  estimate 
if  received  within  the  period  of  the  extra 
offer.  .Read  the  terms  in  the  full  adver- 
tisement elsewhere.  Send  your  estimate 
so  as  to  reach  us  before  close  of  business 
May  31st  and  it  will  be  recorded  to  be  el- 
igible for  this  extra  $300.00.  It  is  best  to 
give  the  matter  your  attention  now,  and 
get  your  estimate  off  to-day. 

Send  your  order,  remittance  and  esti- 
mate all  in  the  same  envelope  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


TRADE-ARRANGEMENTS 

IN    STATES    where  grange-purchases 
through  trade-houses  have  amounted 
to   considerable   proportions,  man- 
ufacturers of  certain  Hues  have  made 
strenuous   efTorts   to   break   down  the 
trade-arrangements.    The  favorite  meth- 
od is  to  have  their  local  representa- 
tives gain  admission  to  the  grange,  find 
out  prices,  and  underbid  the  houses  with 
w^hich  the  grange  has  contracts.  Well- 
informed,  foresighted,  loyal  and  patriotic 
grangers  have  not  bit  at  the  attractive 
golden  bait.    For  reasons  of  honor 
and    expediency,    they    have  stood 
squarely  by  the  grange.    It  is  within 
their  very  recent  memory  that  houses 
making'  these  bids   for  their  trade 
made  no  concessions  whatever.  They 
would  not   even   make  satisfactory 
trade-arrangements    with    the  state 
grange.    But  after  the  grange  has 
succeeded    in    making    terms  wi.h 
other  houses,   and  bringing  prices 
down,  these  companies  seek  to  un- 
dersell them,  and  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  a  few  granges  have,  in  the 
-  face  of  all  these  facts,  proven  recal- 
citrant to  their  trust. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  larger 
the  order  a  state  is  able  to  place,  the 
better  terms   it  can   exact.  Every 
article  bought  outside  weakens  the 
power  to  secure  advantageous  terms 
just  that  much.    The  question  arises. 
If  granges  are  not  true  to  their  pur- 
chasing agent  and  to  their  own  best 
interests,  and  make  it  yet  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  advantageous  terms,  ' 
will  these  same  houses  that  are  under- 
selling now  continue  to  make  low  prices? 
Should  they  succeed  in  breaking  down 
the  trade-arrangements,  as  is  their  ev- 
ident intention,  will  they  continue  to  sell 
on  a  low  basis,  or  will  they  shove  prices 
up  to  the  exorbitant  level  on  which  they 
.  stood  before  the  grange  brought  prices 
down?    The  ruse  is  an  old  one,  that  of 
underselling  a  competitor  until   he  is 
forced  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  then 
^  on  various  pretexts  raise  prices  to  the 
old  level,  and  thtis  retrieve  profits.  They 
can  well  afiford  to  do  it.  Organized 
farmers  know  the  fight  they  have  put  up 
for  every  concession  they  have,  and  will 
be  far  too  shrewd  and  foresighted  to  be 
led  astray.    They  will  stand  firm  by  their 
trade-arrangements,    and    so   pave  the 
way  for  yet  Lower  prices  in  the  future. 
They  know  that  organization  without  co-  . 
operation  is  futile.    "St3nd  pat!" 


HON.  E.  B.  NORRIS 

Among  the  many  able  friends  of  agri- 
culture who  have  risen  to  distinction 
there  are  none  more  earnest  and  zealous 
than  Hon.  E.  B.  Norris,  for  many  years 
Master  of  New  York  State  Grange  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange.  Mr.  Norris  has 
always  been  closely  identified  with  agri- 
culture. 

Realizing  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  he 
gave  himself  a  thorough  education  before 
he  took  up  his  life-work  of  farming. 
From  the  common  school  he  entered 
Sodus  Academy,  he  then  went  to  Hills- 
dale College,  Michigan,  and  rounded  and 
completed  his  preparation  by  a  course  in 
the  Rochester  Business  University. 

Mr.  Norris  has  ever^been  a  student  of 
farm  and  economic  problems,  and  his 
sound  judgment  and  integrity  have  won 
for  him  many  positions  of  trust.  Mr. 
Norris  is  a  charter  member  of  Sodus 
Grange  No.  73,  which  was  organized  in 
1872.  He  served  as  its  Master  for  four- 
teen years,  was  Master  of  the  old  Wayne 
County  Council  two  years,  two  terms 
Overseer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  three  terms  its  Master,  and  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Grange.. 
His  splendid  services  in  the  National 
Grange  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. His  ability  as  a  speaker,  coupled 
with  his  convincing  presentation  of  facts, 
has  aided  in  winning  many  of  the  farm- 
ers' battles  in  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  accorded  him  by  agri- 
culturists, he  has  been  similarly  honored 
by  his  associates  in  other  businesses. 
Elected  in  1892  to  the  state  legislature, 


he  served  two  terms  with  honor.  In 
1898  he  was  nominated  for  state  treas- 
urer, but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of 
his  party  ticket.  However,  Mr.  Nor,ris 
ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  several  thousand 
votes.  In  1902  his  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  the  probable  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor,  but  Mr.  Norris  de- 
clined to  become  a  candidate,  feeling  that 
his  duty  to  the  grange  was  at  this  time 
paramount  to  any  other.  The  farmer's 
cause  was  the  winner  by  his  decision. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  life  of 


HON.  E.  B.  NORRIS 

such  a.  man  to  encourage  others.  In  the 
first  place,  we  wish  to  call  emphatic  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  considered  no 
educational  preparation  too  good  for  his 
business.  He  did  not  handicap  and  crip- 
ple his  entire  after  life  by  neglecting  the 
fundamental  education.  Next,  he  had 
Strong  convictions'  and  the  courage  to 
stand  by  them.  He  biiilt  up  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  honesty,  and  when  the 
farmers  sought  a  man  to  represent  them, 
they  found  in  him  one,  whose  honor  and 
integrity  they  could  rely  upon,  whose 
sympathies  were  broad,  and  who  had  the 
ability  to  present  their  cause  convinc- 
ingly and  logically.  He  did  not  leave  the 
farm  to  find  his  life-work,  but  performed, 
faithfully  and  well,  each  day's  duties  as 
they  arose.  Such  qualities,  coupled 
with  public  spirit  and  a  determined  will, 
are  sure  to  win  recognition.  He  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  if  we  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  he  will  render  yet 
greater  services  to  agriculture. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 

"A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps"  in  books  as  well  as  with  humans. 


A  most  tyrannical  and  cowardly  mas- 
ter is  conformity;  but  let  an  honest  man 
look  him  fearlessly  in  the  face,  and  he 
cowers  and  slinks  away. 


Credit  should  be  given  Judge  Henry 
,M.  Huggins  for  the  very  readable  and  in- 
structive article  on  "The  Octopus"  that 
appeared  in  our  March  15th  issue. 


A  section-hand  died  recently  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
From  a  daily  wage  of.  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  he  had  saved  and  in- 
vested enough  to  be  able  to  leave  a  for- 
tune of  forty  thousand  dollars.  He  must 
have  had  a  good  wife. 


When  a  stranger  approaches  with  a 
contract  to  sign,  meet  him  with  a  "get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and  give  the 
money  you  might  have  paid  to  a  scoun- 
drel on  a  promissory  note  to  that  am- 
bitious boy  or  girl  of  yours,  eager  for  an 
education.    It  will  repay  you. 


The  political  and  economic  opinions  of 
mankind  are  due  far  more  to  heredity 
and  environment  than  to  reason. 
Therefore  to  be  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed, the  protectionist  should  read  not 
only  along  his  own  line,  but  free-trade 
works  as  well,  while  the  free-trader 
should  pay  a  like  compliment  to  the  pro- 
tectionist. Read  not  to  confound  or  con- 
tradict, but  to  find  truth. 


Watch 
Accidents 

will  happen  I  That's  why  your  watch 
works  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  case. 
Gold  alone  is  soft  and  bends  easily.  It's 
used  for  show  only.  The  JAS.  BOSS 
STIFFENED  GOLD  WATCH  CASE 
resists  jar  and  jolt.  Keeps  out  the  dust. 
Reduces  the  expense  of  repair.  Adds 
many  years  to  the  life  of  your  watch. 
Every  JAS.  BOSS  CASE  is  guaranteed 
for  25  years  by  a  Keystone  Trade-mark 

stamped  inside.   You  must 

look  for  this  trade-mark. 

Consult  the  jeweler. 
Write  us  for  booklet, 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Single  and  double  barrel  shot  guns  will  appeal 

to  you  on  account  of  their  moderate  price. 

"THEY  STAND  THE  RACKET." 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  catalog  which  gives  complete  information. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.. 

I  313  Broadway.  N.  Y.        Factory :  Illon,  N.  Y.         San  Francisco.  CaL  | 


DELOACn 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 

Oats  8000  Fett  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 

DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  1  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfe.  Co.,  Box  800  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  yon  cut  this  out  and 

give  name  of  paper. 


Tires 


Proof  Tires  PerPair 
are  the  best  made.  Con- 
structed on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Quaranteed  f or 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  |2.oo  per  pair  up,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  645  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.   Send  for  big  Catalog. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave,  Cough,  IHb- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core. 

A  veterioary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
'I^isi'*^  Strong  recommends.:  ?1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
Newton  Uorse  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

ftDd8eDd4  Uuggy  Wheels,  Ste.l  Tire  on,  .  $7.25 
With  Rubber  Tires,  glS.OO.  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  add  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  O, 


ir'eSfi^yl^.rs'e'^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


OUT  THEY 00 


The  crowds  are  going  to  Morton  County,  North 
l>akota;  rich  hlaek  soil,  clay  subsoil,  producing 
heavy  crops— where  corn  grows.  Excellent  water, 
10  to  30  feet  deep.  Coal  Is  Free  Stock  feeding  only 
about  six  weeks  in  the  year.  Our  Creamery  butter 
brings  Elgin  prices.  We  own  176,000  acres,  and  sell 
farm  lands  fromS?  to  gl2  per  acre ;  grazing  lands 
%i  to  %1.  Free  Homestead  lands  adjoining.  9,000 
people  now  in  County.  Healthiest  climate.  Write 
for  facts  and  maps. 


Mandan,  N.  Dakota,  or  181  La  SaUe  St.,  Ohlcaffo 

(Where  did  you  see  our  Ad  ?) 

^p^^  Ml  Send  us  your  addreaa 

^I^B        II AV  ^^lll'O  ^ill  show  you 

1^     IK  n  WQW  WHI  W  ho^v  to  make  «3  a  day 

III  ^■_^B  V  absolutely   sure;  we 

^fc^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully.  Kemember,  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  %%  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once, 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  810,  Detroit, Mich, 


Repeating  Air-Rifle  Free 

SHOOTS  300  TIMES  WITH  ONE  LOADING 


A  TRUE  SHOOTER 


THE  IDEAL  GUN  FOR  BOYS 


Boys  have  use  for  it  every  minute— hunting  in  the  woods,  shooting  at  targets,  drilling  as  soldiers,  and 
hundreds  of  uses  that  only  boys  know  about. 

Harmless,  strong,  durable,  shoots  accurately,  and  cultivates  trueness  o£  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 

It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction.  Any  child  can  operate  it  and  become  an  expert  marksman  with 
little  practice. 

It  gives  the  boy  healthful  jjleasure,  and  lots  of  it  for  the  money. 
This  rifle  uses  no  powder— just  air.   There  is  no  smoke,  no  noise. 

Air  is  plentiful,  and  shot  costs  but  10  cents  for  1,000,  while  darts  can  be  shot  over  and  over  again. 
Harmless,  and  lasting  for  years— no  wonder  every  boy  should  want  an  air-rifle. 

Expert  workmanship  and  accurate  machinery  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an  air-rifle  of  which 
all  parts  are  interchangeable. 

These  air-rifles  are  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights,  and  so  strongly  made  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  out  of  order.. 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card  to-day,  and  tell  us 
you  want  to  get  the  air-rifle.  We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book 
containing  eight  coupons,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months' 
subscription  to  one  of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  jjublished  in  America, 
will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself. 
You  sell  these  coupons  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  at.  20  cents  each.  They  will  gladly  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  six  months  tor  20  cents.  When  the  coupons  are  sold,  you  send  the 
81.60  to  us,  and  we  will  forward  the  rifle.  It  you  don't  want  a  rifle,  perhaps  you  know  of  some  boy  or  girl  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  rifle.  If  so,  send  us  their  name  and  address,  and  we  ivill  send  a  receipt-book  by  return 
mail.   Hundreds  have  earned  rifles  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  In  one  day's  time.   Write  to>day. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTE  A  FEW  CIRCULARS  FOR  US 

which  we  will  send  you  free  and  post-paid,  and  we  will  make  you  a  present  of  the 
best  Indian-story  book  ever  published — "  Dick  Onslow  Among  the  Indians." 


HOW  TO  GET 

the.  circulars.  As  soon  as  you 
read  this  advertisement  send 
us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal-card,  say  you"want  some 
circulars  to  distribute,"  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bunch  by  return 
mail.  As  soon  as  you  receive 
them, read  one  of  them, and  then 
hand  them  to  the  persons  whom 
you  think  will  be  interested. 


BOYS 

Address  Dept.  C, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


SENT  FREE 

As  soon  as  you  have  distributed 
the  circulars  where  you  think 
they  will  do  the  most  good,  send 
us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
card,  and  say  you  have  distrib- 
uted the  circulars,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  book  absolutely 
free  and  post-paid,  and  also 
send  you  something  else  that 
we  feel  sure  will  interest  you. 
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Dr.  Coffee 

Cures  Blindness 

Cataracts,  Granulated  Lids, 
Scums,  Ulcers,  and  All  Weak 
and  Diseased  Eyes  Cured  at 
Home  with  His  Mild  Medicine. 

His  80=page  Eye  Book 
FREE  to  everybody 

Dr.  Coffee  will  send 
his  80- page  book  on 
"THE  EYE  AND 
ITS  DISEASES  ••  to 
every  reader  of  this 
paper.  This  book 
tells  how  you  can 
cure  yourself  of  cat- 
aracts, granulated 
lids,  ulcers,  scars, 
paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  all  weak 
and  diseased  eyes,  at 
your  own  home  with- 
out visiting  a  doctor. 
It  tells  how  to  prevent 
old  sight ;  how  to  do 
without  glasses,  and 
prevent  blindness.  It 
tells  how  Dr.  Coffee        Dr.  W.  O.  Coffeb 

1^0,^'Se"!  yel?    Orginator  of  the  Absorp- 

with.lSs  Mild  Ab-  *^°^/Dt?ase^ 
sorption  Remedies.  Diseases. 

Was  Blind  With 
Cataracts 

Mr,  George  G.  Brown,  of 
Brownsville,  Me.,  had  catar- 
acts on  both  eyes,  had  to  be  led 
^  ^  everywhere,  cured  himself  at 
home — restored  his  sight  per- 
fectly with  Dr.  Coffee's  Reme- 
dies. See  Mr.  Brown's  picture, 
and  also  the  picture  of  the 
cataracts  of  his  eyes  below. 
H.  C,  Laub,  Denison,  Iowa,  had  cataract  oa  his 
eye  30  years  and  was  cured. 

Mrs.  I»  £[ammond,  Aurora, 
Neb.,  had  cataracts  of  both  eyes, 
was  restored  to  perfect  sight. 

Mrs.  E.  Betts,  Knox  City,  Mo., 
had  cataracts  and  paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  got  perfect 
sight. 

This  book  tells  of  thousands  of  people  who  were 
blind  and  caA  now  see  by  using  these  remedies. 
Write  today.  You  will  receive  it  free. 

DR.  W.  O.  COFFEE 

819 Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  pow- 
der for  the  feet.  Itcuree 
painful,  BWollen,  emarting, 
nervous  feet,  and  instantly 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  the 
greatest  comfort  dis- 
covery of  the  age. 
,  Makes  tight-fitting  or  new 
shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer^ 
tain  cure  for  ingrowing  nail^ 
sweating,  calioas  and  hot, 
tired,  aching  feet.  We  have 
over  30,  000  testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold 
by  all  DmggistB  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do  not  ac- 
cent an  imitation.  Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

COCC  TRIAX,  PACKAGE 
I   R  EiE  sen  t  by  maU. 

MOTHER  GRAY'S  SWEET  POWDERS, 
the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  Sickly  GhildjeD.  Sold 
Druggists  everywhere.    Trial  Package  FREE. 
,  ALLEN  S. OLMSTED,  LeRoy.N, 


'So  Easy  to  Use." 


by 
Address, 


CMention  this  paper.  ] 
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5TEMW1NDWATCH 


We  will  give  yon  a  guaranteed. 
Stem- Wind  Nickel-plated  Watch 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm,  for  sell- 
ing 19  packages  of  B  LCTIXE 
at  ten  cents  each.  Bluineis 
the  best  laundry  bluingin  the 
■world  and  the  fastest  seller. 
"Write  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Bluine  and  our 
large  Premium  List,  postpaid. 
It  costs  yoa  nothing.  Sim- 
ply send  us  the  money  you  get 
for  selling  the  Bluine,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and  Cliarm,  postpaid. 

BLtriNE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  39,     -  -   Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Two  Million  Premiums  giren  away  during  the  last  S  years. 


PRICES  REDUCED  f»l^l? 

ii.OO  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
I  $5.00  Quaker  "        "  3.60each 
$10.00    "      •*        "        6.10  each 
$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Gnaranteed.  $2.  Book 
I  Free  with   all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cata- 
I  logne,  special  60-Day  offer. 
I  Don't  miss  it.'  Your  last 
I  cbnnce.  New  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agrents^sles- 

_    .'  men,  manseera.  Wonder- 

fnl  eeliers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory . 
World  MTs  Co.,  617  World  Blig.,  Glnclnnatl,  O. 


GKOWSr  BCFe. 


PHOTO  BROOCHES  lOc. 

Send  us  any  photograph  you  want 
copied  and  we  will  return  it  un- 
Ha.rmed  with  an  exact  copy  on  one  of 
these  pretty  rimless  brooch-mountings 
'for  only  lOcts.  All  our  Photo-Min- 
iatures are  exact  and  perfect  re- 
productions.   We  send  this  2Sc, 
sample  for  only  lO  cts.  to  intro- 
duce our  goods  and  send  yon  Free  oar 
large  ill.  price-list  of  photo-miniatures, 
Jewelry,  novelties.  Agcnta  wanted. 
I-.  CO,»  Box.  1197,  Boston,  M:&s». 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Completelycured— not  just  relieved.  Attacks  never  return.  Smokes 
and  "Reliefs"  cannot  cure.  They  are  wrong  in  principle.  Our 
treatment  cures  to  stay  cured.  Restores  health.  Over  52,000 
prtients  already.    BOOK  F  58  FREE.    DK.  HAVES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


positively  removed  by 
asingStlllmaa's  Cream. 
Prepared  especially  for 
tbis  great  enemy  of  beauty.   Write  for  particulars. 

STILLSAN  FRECKLE  CREAS  CO.,  Dept.  L,  AURORA,  ILUNCIS 


FRECKLES 


Around  the  Fireside 


KEEP  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OUT 

The  sun  may  have  its  troubles, 

But  it  keeps  the  bright  side  out; 
The  lark  may  have  misgivings, 

But  she  hides  away  her  doubt; 
Poets  praise  the  sun  for  shining 
And  the  lark  for  never  pining — 

Man  has  joys  from  bird  and  planet, 
since  they  "keep  the  bright  side 
out." 

The  orchard  pink  with  blossoms  ■ 
Gladly  puts  its  bright  side  out; 

The  lilacs  have  no  trouble 
That  they  ever  grieve  about. 

And  the  world  is  prone  to  treasure 

Up  in  remembrances  of  pleasure 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  ever  tries  to 
•"keep  the  bright  side  out." 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


H/^l^s^^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  A  WIDER  LIFE 

WHAT  is  the  probable  influence  of 
the  automobile  upon  contempo- 
rary life?  The  privately  owned 
car  will  enormously  affect  this. 
Every  car-owner  has  at  once  a  vastly  in- 
creased radius  of  movement.  The  owner 
of  horses  in  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  a  practical  every-day  radius  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  For  non- 
horse-keepers  it  is  of  course  much  less, 
unless  they  ride  bicycles,  and  a  man  and 
his  wife  cannot  go  out  to  dinner  on  bi- 
cycles, or  indeed  go  out  regularly  with 
comfort  during  several  months  of  the 
year.  With  a  car  of  ten  or  twelve  horse- 
power the  radius  of  a  family — the  whole 
family — is  comfortably  thirty  miles,  and 
of  course  much  more  on  occasion  and 
if  they  like  motoring.  To  go  to  lunch 
thirty  miles  away  and  come  back  is  an 
easy  performance;  and  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  day — fifty  out  and  fifty  back — can 
often  be  done  not  only  without  undue 
fatigue,  but  with  great  enjoyment  and 
benefit.  Now,  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  twelve  miles  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  square  miles, 
but  the  area  of  one  whose 
radius  is  thirty  miles  is 
two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven 
square  miles.  Thus  the 
car-owner  has  a  sphere 
of  activity  exceeding  by 
no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  square  miles 
that  of  the  horse-ownc-, 
with  all  its  additional  op- 
portunities of  intercourse 
with  his  fellows.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  of 
a  car  multiplies  the  con- 
tents and  the  eflective 
sphere  of  his  life  by  more 
than  six — and  by  much 
more  if  he  did  not,  and 
can  not,  keep  a  horse. 
Think  of  what  it  means. 
Every  friend  within  three 
thousand  square  miles 
can  be  visited;  any  place 
of  worship  or  lecture  or 
concert  attended,  and 
business  appointments 
kept;  the  train  met  at 
a  railway-station;  every 
post  and  telegraph  and  telephone  office 
within  reach;  every  physician  accessible; 
any  place  reached  for  golf  or  tennis  or 
fishing  or  shooting — and  with  it  all  fresh 
air  inhaled  under  exhilarating  conditions. 
It  is  a  revolution  in  daily  life.  With  an 
automobile  one  lives  three  times  as  much 
in  the  span  of  years,  and  one's  Hfe  there- 
fore becomes  to  that  extent  wider  and 
more  interesting. — Henry  Norman,  in 
The  World's  Work. 


Bermuda  grass,  in  whose  matted  tangles 
birds  may  scratch  and  catch  bugs  from 
morning  until  night.  Fruits  and  seeds 
of  many  plants  that  mature  at  different 
times  of  the  year  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  if  at  any  time  there  is  not  enough, 
the  owner  of  the  garden  supplies  the 
birds  with  various  titbits.  Sunflower- 
seeds  are  always  on  hand,  as  well  as 
quantities  of  crisp  lettuce.  These  supple- 
mentary stores  are  placed  on  a  stand 
called  "the  birds'  banquet-board."  About 
the  grounds  are  scattered  logs,  under 
which  bugs  and  worms  huddle  in  the 
damp  earth.  Hydrants  are  left  dripping, 
where  birds  ma/  drink  or  bathe  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Strings,  threads  and 
cotton  are  hung  about  on  bushes  and 
trees,  so  that  building-materials  may  be 
easily  accessible.  Many  of  the  birds  be- 
come so  tame  and  so  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  place  that  when  Mrs.  Grinnel  over- 
turns a  log  they  will  flock  to  her  like 
chickens. — Country  Life  in  America. 


CURIOUS  THINGS 

A  search  is  to  be  made  for  the  lost  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  the  ships  of  which  have  lain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  something 
like  twenty-three  hundred  years.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which 
the  search  is  to  be  made  along  the  sea's 
bed  with  a  newly  invented  marine  instru- 
ment of  great-power,  which  is  named  the 
hydroscope.  By  means  of  the  same  in- 
strument search  is  to  be  made  for  the 
ship  chartered  by  Pompey  to  convey  to 
Rome  art  treasures  which  he  had  seized 
at  Athens.  This  ship  was  wrecked  in  the 
archipelago  about  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  These  researches  have 
been  instituted  as  the  result  of  the  great 
success  achieved  in  recovering  antique 
treasures  from  wreckage. 


The  most  wonderful  aboriginal  mon- 
ument in  the  New  World  is  the  stone 
known  to  archseologists  as  "the  Aztec 
Calendar."    It  is,  properly  speaking,  a 


A  GARDEN  FOR  BIRDS 

^  Know  a  certain  garden  that  was  made 
solely  to  attract  the  birds,  and  it  is  in 
every  way  an  unqualified  success.  It  is 
free  from  murderous  cats  and  small  boys, 
and  the  birds  like  it.  Thirty-four  difier- 
ent  species  have  been  counted  at  a  single 
time,  and  on  one  occasion  twenty  diflfer- 
ent  species  were  building  nests  or  rear- 
ing their  young. 

The  ground  is  deeply  carpeted  with 


ST.  HELENA  PUZZLE 
A  Natural  Curiosity  in  St.  Helena.    Drawn  from  Nature 

Many  years  ago  this  was  a  famous  puzzle.  We  reproduce  it  now 
on  account  of  the  great  interest  in  puzzle  pictures. 


zodiac  eleven  feet  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, carved  from  the  solid  rock,  and  its 
weight,  estimated  by  Von  Humboldt,  is 
fifty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pounds.  At  the  time  Colurii- 
bus  discovered  America  it  had  been  in 
position  for  thirteen  years.  In  1521  it 
and  many  large  idols  were  thrown  into  a 
marsh  by  the  monks  of  Cortez  to  hide 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  It 
came  to  the  surface  thirty  years  after- 
ward, but  was  reburied  and  forgotten  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years.  The 
Mexican  National  Museum  has  now 
given  it  a  prominent  place. 


fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  in 
large  meshes,  which  while  suited  for 
holding  the  shell  does  not  impede  his 
traveling  alpng  the  bottom.  The  appa- 
ratus for  diving  has  not  been  introduced 
in  the  Philippines,  although  Manila  shell 
brings  the  high  price  of  a  dollar  a  pound. 
— The  American  Inventor. 


FRIDAY  NOT  SO  BAD 

Moscow  was  burned  on  Fridai^ 
Washington  was  born  on  Friday. 
Shakespeare  was  born  on  Friday. 
America  was  discovered  on  Friday. 
Richmond  was  evacuated  on  Friday. 
The  Bastile  was  destroyed  on  Friday. 
The  "Mayflower"  was  landed  on  Fri- 
day. 

Queen  Victoria  was  married  on  Fri- 
day. 

King  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  on  Fri- 
day. 

Fort  Sumpter  was  bombarded  on  Fri- 
day. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  on  Fri- 
day. 

Julius  Csssar  was  assassinated  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  Battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  on 
Friday. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
on  Friday. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake 
on  Friday. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought 
on  Friday. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  on  Friday. — Milwaukee  News. 


MR.  ZANOWILL'S  WIT 

"Love  is  blind.  Marriage  is  never 
bHnd." 

"The  shortest  cut  is  past  the  prettiest 
women."   ^ 

"God  made  the  woman,  and  monev 
the  lady." 

"Money  is  time;  the  millionaire  is  your 
only  Methuselah." 

"And  to  be  disliked  even  by  those  she 
disliked,  Eileen  disliked." 

"The  world  itself  is  only  a  vast  bog 
that  sucks  in  the  generations." 

"She  was  not  bad-hearted;  she  simply 
could  not  aflford  anything  but  luxuries." 

"How  delicious  to  have  an  emotion 
which  you  feel  will  last  forever,  and  which 
you  know  won't." 

"Oh,  of  course,  he  doesn't  bother  as 
•much  as  Tolly,  who  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  poured  into  his  clothes." 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  men  of 
genius  have  long  hair.  One  is  that  they 
forget  it  is  growing.  The  second  is  that 
they  like  it.  The  third  is  that  it  comes 
cheaper;  they  wear  it  long  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  wear  their  hats  long. 
Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  genius,  you 
may  get  quite  a  reputation  for  lack  of 
twopence.  .  .  ." — From  "The  Grey 
Wig,"  by  Israel  Zangvvill. 


The  center  of  the  mother-of-pearl- 
shell  industry  is  Singapore.  The  shell- 
oyster  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  the 
larger  ones  weighing  as  much  as  ten 
pounds.  It  is  found  on  hard  bottom 
channels  between  islands  when  the  cur- 
rent is  strong.  In  gathering  it  a  diver 
takes  with  him  a  bag  of  coil-rope  one 


WISE  SAYINGS 

"It  ain't  never  no  use  puttin'  up  yer 
umbreir  till  it  rains!" 

"It  looks  like  ever'thing  in  the  world 
comes  right  if  we  jes'  wait  long  enough." 

"Somehow,  I  never  feel  like  good 
things  b'long  to  me  till  I  pass  'em  on  to 
somebody  else." 

"Ma  use'  to  say  livin'  was  like  quiltin' 
— you  orter  keep  the  peace  an'  do  'way- 
with  the  scraps."  ^ 

"I  jes'  do  the  best  I  kin  where  the 
good  Lord  put  me  at,  an'  it  looks  like  I 
got  a  happy  feelin'  in  me  'most  all  the 
time." — From  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch." 

"WOMAN"  HAS  THE  FLOOR 

The  Babylonian  woman  had  every  rea- 
son to  congratulate  herself  upon  being 
a  native  of  her  city.  According  to  cune- 
iform tablets  translated  by  Mr.  Johns 
of  Cambridge  she  possessed  civil  and 
social  freedom,  for  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  even  at  the  present  day  among 
the  women  of  Washington.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  woman's  rights  four  thousand 
years  ago  she  should  make  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  problem  "Why  didn't 
women  keep  the  rights  they  once  pos- 
sessed?" Our  women  readers  have  the 
floor. — Washington  Times. 
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Sunday  Reading 


DON'T  FORGET  THE  OLD  FOLKS 

Nay,  don't  forget  the  old  folks,  boys — 
they've  not  forgotten  you; 

Though  years  have  passed  since  you 
were  home,  the  old  hearts  still 
are  true; 

And  not  an   evening  passes'  by  they 

haven't  the  desire 
To  see  your  faces  once  again  and  hear 

your  footsteps  nigher. 

You're  young  and  buoyant,  and  for  you 

Hope  beckons  with  her  hands, 
And  life  spreads  out  a  waveless  sea  that 

laps  but  tropic  strands; 
The  world  is  all  before  your  face,  but  let 

your  memories  turn 
To  where  fond  hearts  still  cherish  you, 

and  loving  bosoms  yearn. 

No  matter  what  your  duties  are,  nor 
what  your  place  in  life. 

There's  never  been  a  time  they'd  not 
assume  your  load  of  strife; 

And  shrunken  shoulders,  trembling 
hands,  and  forms  racked  by  dis- 
ease. 

Would  bravely  dare  the  grave  to  bring 
to  you  the  pearl  of  peace. 

So  don't  forget  the  old  folks,  boys — 
they've  not  forgotten  you; 

Though  years  have  passed  since  you 
were  home,  the  old  hearts  still 
are  true; 

And  write  them  now  and  then  to  bring 
the  light  into  their  eyes. 

And  make  the  world  glow  once  again, 
and  bluer  gleam  the  skies. 

— Will  T.  Hale,  in  Tennessee  Farmer. 


SHE  WAS  A  PHILOSOPHER 

MRS.  WiGGS,  an  interesting  character 
in  the  story  of  "Lovey  Mary," 
says  some  very  amusing  things, 
a  few  of  which  we  quote: 
"I've  made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my 
worries  doWn  in  the  bottom  o'  my  heart, 
then  set  on  the  lid  an'  smile." 

"You  never  kin  tell  which  way  any 
pleasure  is  a-comin'.  Who  ever  would 
'a'  thought  when  we  aimed  at  the 
cemetery  that  we'd  land  up  at  a  first- 
class  fire?" 

"I  b'lieve  in  havin'  a  good  time  when 
you  start  out  to  have  it.  If  you  git 
knocked  out  o'  one  plan,  you  want  to 
git  yerself  another  right  quick,  before 
yer  sperrits  has  a  chance  to  fall." 

"The  way  to  git  cheerful  is  to  smile 
when  you  feel  bad,  to  think  about  some- 
body else's  headache  when  yer  own  is 
'most  bustin',  to  keep  on  b'lievin'  the 
sun  is  a-shinin'  when  the  clouds  is  thick 
enough  to  cut." 

"Don't  you  go  an'  git  sorry  fer  yer- 
self. That's  one  thing  I  can't  stand  in 
nobody.  There's  always  lots  o'  other 
folks  you  kin  be  sorry  fer  'stid  o'  yer- 
self. Aii^'t  you  proud  you  ain't  got  a 
harelip?  Why,  that  one  thought  is 
enough  to  keep  me  from  ever  gittin' 
sorry  fer  myself." 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER 

Probably  most  persons  who  have 
traveled  at  night  by  rail  have  had  their 
thoughts  turned  to  him  who,  standing 
with  hand  upon  the  throttle-lever  of  the 
engine,  watches  between  them  and  death. 
Often,  when  the  night  has  been  black 
and  boisterous  with  angry  storms,  or 
cold  and  desolate  in  midwinter,  we  have 
lain  down  in  our  snug  berth  listening 
to  the  clatter  of  the  swiftly  moving  train 
with  a  sense  of  security,  because  we 
knew  there  was  one  standing  in  the  cab 
watching  with  vigilant  eye  against  danger. 
There  he  is  gazing  out  along  the  track, 
conscious  that  hundreds  of  lives  are  in- 
trusted to  his  care;  that  these  sleeping 
passengers  are  resting  calmly  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  will  not  fail  in  duty. 

They  are  all  strangers  to  him.  At  the 
-tations,  while  the  train  waits  for  pas- 
sengers to  take  their  meals,  none  of 
'hem  think  it  worth  their  while  to  speak 
,o  him.     They  are  going — somewhere. 

ley  are — who  knows  even  their  names? 
!The  conductor,  the  brakeman  and  the 
porters  are  brought  more  or  less  in 
lontact  with  them,  and  they  learn  some- 
"hing  of  each  other;  there  is  a  little 


mutual  fellowship,  at  least.  But  the  en- 
gine-driver stands  apart.  His  face  is 
begrimed  with  soot,  his  clothes  soiled 
with  grease,  and  his  hands  hard  and  un- 
seemly. On  the  road,  after  a  long  night 
of  travel,  he  is  not  an  object  of  prepos  - 
sessing appearance.  And  yet  this  man 
through  all  that  night  has  had  the  guar- 
dianship of  hundreds  of  lives,  and  faith- 
fully performed  his  work.  Sober,  cool 
and  vigilant,  he  has  brought  his  charge 
to  the  end  of  the  journey  in  safety.  The 
travelers  scatter  to  their  homes,  or  pass 
on  tO|  other  scenes,  praising  the  railroad 
company  for  the  admirable  system  of 
their  road  and  the  comfortable  accom- 
modations afforded,  while  perhaps  none 
give  a  thought  to  the  engineer,  whose 
faithfulness  guarded  them  from  accident 
and  death. 

There  are  obligations  between  man 
and  man  which  cannot  be  compensated 
by  dollars  and  cents.  Let  the  pay  be 
just  and  liberal;  but  let  there  be  likewise 
a  remembrance  that  he  has  risked  his 
life  for  us,  and  a  prayer  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  God  upon  him. — Occident. 


OEMS  OF  THOUGHT 

Work  while  you  have  the  light,  and  be 
a  light  yourself. 

I  have  lived  to  thank  God  that  all  my 
prayers  have  not  been  answered. — Jean 
Ingelow. 

"Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait"  is  a  good 
mottp;  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
more  you  labor,  the  shorter  will  be  your 
waiting. 

Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow 
a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character;  sow 
a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny. — 
G.  D.  Boardman. 

The  medicines  for  the  cure  of  loneli- 
ness are  portions  of  generosity,  thought- 
fulness  for  others,  and  self-sacrifice, 
taken  in  large  doses. 

The  only  final  comfort  is  God,  and  he  re- 
lieves the  soul  always  in  its  suffering,  not 
from  its  suffering — nay,  he  relieves  the 
soul  by  its  suffering,  by  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  possession  of  himself  which 
could  only  come  through  that  atmos- 
phere of  pain. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  divine  wisdom  has  given  us 
prayer,  ,not  as  a  means  whereby  to  ob- 
tain the  good  things  of  earth,  but  as  a 
means  whereby  we  learn  to  do  without 
them;  not  as  a  means  whereby  we  escape 
evil,  but  as  a  means  whereby  we  become 
strong  to  meet  it. — Robertson. 


GENESIS  AND  BABYLONIAN  INSCRIPTIONS 

Friedrich  Delitzsch  is  the  leading  As- 
syrian scholar  of  the  day.  His  first  lec- 
ture to  bring  him  prominently  before  the 
public  was  delivered  last  year,  and  at 
Emperor  William's  request  it  was  re- 
cently redelivered  in  order  that  a  large 
number  of  Lutheran  pastors  could  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  lecture  deals 
with  the  origin  of  Hebrew  religion.  He 
believes  he  has  found  that  the  old 
Hebraic  name  of  the  deity,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  pronounce  Jehovah,  was 
probably  Jahweh,  as  discovered  on  old 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  In  this  recent 
lecture  he  seems  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  beginning  of  Hebraic  religion 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  prehistoric 
accounts  which  -are  found  in  Genesis  are 
derived  from  Babylonian  sources.  And 
as  a  natural  corollary  of  this  he  does 
not  believe  that  any  special  revelations 
were  given  to  the  patriarchs.  "Speak- 
ing from  the  critical  point  of  view,"  says 
Richard  Gottheil,  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  at  Columbia  University,  "the 
points  which  Professor  Delitzsch  has 
brought  out  are  not  new  to  Assyriol- 
ogists  or  to  Semitic  Oriental  scholars. 
These  parallels  have  been  pointed  out 
before  this  by  Professors  Zimmern, 
Winkler,  Jensen  and  Haupt,  only  to 
mention  a  few  leading  scholars.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  parallels  to 
the  accou'nts  found  in  Genesis  can  be 
discovered  in  Babylonian  records.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  name  Jah- 
weh is  the  same  as  Jehovah,  as  read  on 
the  inscriptions  referred  to  by  Professor 
Delitzsch.  Many  well-known  scholars 
disagree  on  this  point  with  him." — The 
American  Cultivator. 


Test  for  Yourself  the  Wonderful 
Curative  Properties  of  Swamp-Root 

To  Prove  What  Swamp=Root,  the  World-Famous  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Remedy  Will  Do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  FREE. 


Gentlemen:— Some  two  years  ago  I  was  so  run  down  that  I  lacked  strength, 
had  no  appetite  and  could  not  sleep  nights.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  my 
back  would  break  in  two  after  stooping.  I  had  to  get  up  many  times  during  the 
night  to  urinate  and  go  often  through  the  day.  After  having  the  best  physicians 
prescribe  for  me  without  relief,  I  decided  from  my  symptoms  that  the  medicine  I 
needed  was  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy. 
After  trying  a  sample  bottle  with  good  results,  I  purchased  six  bottles  of  the  regular 
size,  and  after  taking  them  was  entirely  cured.  Swamp-Root  is  a  wonderful  remedy 
when  a  man  is  not  feeling  well,  after  exposure  or  loss  of  sleep  and  irregular  meals. 
It  is  also  a  great  medicine  to  tone  up  a  man's  system.  Other  members  of  the  Police 
force  are  using  and  recommending  Swamp-Root.  They,  like  myself,  cannot  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  this  great  remedy. 

The  Officers  (whose  signatures  accompany  this  letter),  as  well  as  myself,  thank 
you  for  the  good  you  have  accomplished  in  the  compounding  of  Swamp-Root. 
We  remain,  yours  very  truly,  C  Wm.  Moore,  Chief. 

Officers  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Police  Dept.  -j  W.  H.  Fredenburg,  Roundsman. 

To  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing*amton,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin 
taking  the  famous  new  discovery.  Dr. 
Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  because  as  soon 
as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will  help  all 
the  other  organs  to  health.  A  trial  will 
convince  any  one. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease,  therefore  when 
through  neglect  or  other  causes  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue,  fatal 
results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves, 
makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and 
irritable.  Makes  you  pass  water  often 
through  the  day  and  obliges  you  to  get 
up  many  times  during  the  night.  Un- 


IjoHN  W.  Heath,  Patrolman. 

healthy  kidneys  cause  rheumatism,  gravel, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache 
in  the  back,  joints  and  muscles;  makes 
your  head  ache  and  back-  ache,  causes 
indigestion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble; 
you  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion, 
makes  you  feel  as  though  you  had  heart 
trouble;  you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition, 
but  no  strength ;  get  weak  and  waste 
away. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take,  and 
is  used  in  the  leading  hospitals,  recom- 
mended by  physicians  in  their  private 
practice,'  and  is  taken  by  doctors  them- 
selves, because  they  recognize  in  it  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  remedy  that 
science  has  ever  been  able  to  comjJound. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE— Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
is  so  remarkably  successful  that  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  all 
of  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  who  have  not  already  tried  it  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Also  a  book  telling  all  about  kidney 
and  bladder  troubles  and  containing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testi- 
monial letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured  by  Swamp-Root.  In  writing, 
be  sure  to  mention  reading  this  generous  offer  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  when 
sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  pur- 
chase the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar'  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores  everywhere. 
Don't  make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root — Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root — and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


SAVE  DOCTORS'  BILLS! 

T  AM  A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUGGIST  of  21  years'  experience,  during  which  time  I  have  filled  thousands  of 
X.  i^escriptions,  many  of  which  were  written  by  eminent  physicians  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  In  most  cases 
they  are  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  practice.  From  these  I  have  culled  ten  of  the  most  valuable  ones, 
suitable  tor  general  use  in  the  household,  and  will  send  them  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 

These  prescriptions  can  be  filled  by  any  competent  druggist.  Each  prescription  is  printed  in  plain  terms,  on 
stroag,  white  paper,  with  full  directions  for  use  and  the  price  that  should  be  paid  for  filling  them.  These  pre- 
scriptions should  prove  very  valuable  in  the  home  and  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  doctor  bills. 

No.  I— Headache  Powders      No.  4— General  Tonic  No.  6 — Constipation  Cure      No.  9— Kidney  Cure 

No.  2— Cough  Mixture  (blood  and  nerve)  No.  7— Pile  Cure  No.  10— Kheumitlsm  Cire 

No.  3— Blood  Purifier  No.  S— Diarrhoea  Mixture      No.  8— Hair  Tonic 


I  refer  you  to  CiUj  Nat' I  Sank  or  any 
business  firm  of  Dayton,  Ohio 


WM.  P.  JENKINS,  Dayton,  Ohio 


We 
IVIake 
You  a 
Present 
of  a 
Chain 


This  Watch  Free 

DESCRIPTION— Fancy  Engraved  Case,  Plain  Center  Band,  Elegant 
Nickel  Case,  Snap  Back,  Roman  Dial,  Stem- Wind,  Stem-Set, 
Medium  Size,  Oxidized  Movement-Plate,  Open-Face. 

MOVFMFMT  Regular  sixteen-slze  and  only  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
T  ■  in  thickness.    Lantern-pinions  (smallest  ever  made). 

American  lever  escapement,  polished  spring.  Weight,  complete  with  case, 
only  three  ounces ;  quick-train,  two  hundred  and  forty  beats  a  minute.  Short 
wind ;  runs  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  with  one  winding,  heavy  bevel 
crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on.  Tested,  timed  and  regulated.  Guaranteed. 

THF  Ctl  lARANTPP  in  every  watch  win  be  found 
■  •  \J»J/-»I»/-»I  1  I  I—  ■—  aprlntedgaarantee.bywhich 

the  manufacturers  agree  that  if  without  misuse  the  watch  falls  to  Iceep 
good  time  within  one  year,  they  will,  upon  its  return  to  them,  and  five 
cents  for  postage,  repair  it  free  of  charge,  and  return  it  post-paid. 

Do  you  want  to  get  this  Watch? 

If  so,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card 
to-day,  and  say  you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  receipt-book  containing  eight  receipts,  each 
one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months'  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  of  the  best  fann  and  home 
papers  published  in  America.  We  will  also  send  a  sample 
copy  of  the  paper,  SjO  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  your- 
self. You  sell  these  receipts  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
at  20  cents  each.  They  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  paper  six  months  for  20  cents.  When 
the  receipts  are  sold,  you  send  the  gl.eoto  us,  and  we  will 
forward  the  watch.  Hundreds  have  earned  watches  by 
our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  In  one  day's  time.  Wrlt« 


to-day. 


Address 

FARM 


AND  FIRESIDE 


Department  C 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Home=Made  Soap 

Ten  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gal- 
lons of  soft  soap  cost  just  this,  nothing  more: 

Ten  minutes,  almost  no  trouble  at  all,  the  grease 
or  fat  that  you  often  pour  down  \our  kitchen  sink 
(stopping  up  the  pipes)  and  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

obtainable  at  your  grocer's  for  ten  cents. 

It  is  pure  soap — not  soap  adulterated  with  rosin, 
lime,  clay,  or  other  things  that  turn  your  clothes 
yellow  and  wear  them  out. 

The  New  Cleanliness 

Soap  will  take  away  the  dirt  that  you  see,  but  not 
the  dirt  that  you  can't  see. 
Nothing  is  sure  to  take  away 
this  dirt  but  Banner  Lye. 
Use  it  in  your  ^ 

Milk-pans  Butter-tubs 

Milk-pails  Dairy 

Sink  Drains 

Cellar  Toilets 
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Garba^e-pails 
— wherever  dirt  and  germs 
collect — and  your  house  will 
not  only  look  clean,  but  be 
clean  and  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  to  resist  disease. 

Banner  Lye  also  is  a  great 
help  in  washing  dishes  and  clothes  and  everj  thing 
else.  It  is  odorless  and  colorless,  easy  to  use,  safe 
and  cheap. 

Write  for  book  "Ksei  of  Banner  Lye"  and  give  us 
your  grocer's  or  druggist's  name,  should  he  not  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Sore  Throat 

Quinsy,  Laryngitis,  Tonsillitis  and  all 
throat  troubles  quickly  relieved  and 
promptly  cured  by  the  use  of 

Hydrozone 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
leading  physicians  everywhere.  It 
cures  by  killing  the  germs,  without 
injury  to  the  patient.  Nature  then 
promptly  repairs  the  damage.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists  25  cents  a  trial 
bottle.  If  not  at  yours,  sent  prepaid 


on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


S9.M  Prince  Street,       WEW  TORK 


YOU,  DEAR  MADAM 


SELLiNO  5  DOZ. 

NO  MOSEY  KEOriRED 


can  earn  these  and 
a    hundred  other 
beautiful  articles 
ii  quickly  and  easily 

iDlrodueiiig  among 
v«'Ur  Irientls  oor  New 
Flavorlne  Extracts. 
They  sell  readily  at  20c  and 
.-)nce  bought  are  always 
asked  for  again,  so  your 
business  will  be  perma- 
nent and  growing.  Sell 
only  3  dozen  for  a  Dress 
Skirt,  Rug  or  Mackintosh. 
WE  TRUST  YOU. 


Lay  This  Magazine  Down  and  Write  Us  Now 

We  will  send  you  at  once  one  dozen  assorted  .ya^or; 


ink  Extracts"to  coinineace  with,  ail  charges  Faid,  also 
our  Catalogue  showing  many  articles  you  can  earn  by 
selling  one  dozen  u  p  to  thirty  d.  .zen.  We  allow  60  per  cent 
cash  commission  it  preferred.  We  guarantee  our  extracts 
to  give  satisfac     ^rfigKav    e.irxed  BY  SELU.W  5  DOZ, 
tlon.  If  you  can't 
sell  them  we  willj 
take  them  back, 
but  there's 
NO  CAN'T 
about  it, 

YOU  CAM.  _ 

PETEB80N  A  OO-  1881  Belmont  Av^  CMcagg. 

REASONS  WHY 

The  Indian  Territory  ts  a  good 

agrricultaral  country: 

A  Bale  and  a  Half  of  Cotton  per  Aere« 
Sixty  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre. 
Thirty  Bushels  of  Wheat  per  Acr«. 
Pasturage  the  Year  'Round. 

An  attractive  parnpblet 
about  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory will  be  mailed  on 
request.  Address 

"KATY,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Big  Four" 


The 


World's  Fair  Route 

From  the 

Leading  Cities  of 

Ohio,  Indiana 

and  Illinois 


To 


ST.  LOUIS 


Write  for  Folders 
-  Warren  J.  Lynch  W.  P.  Deppe 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen'l  P.  A. 

Cixcis  NATi,  Ohio. 


The  Housewife 


A  PAIL  PARTY 

THE  Other  evening  when  papa  came 
home  to  supper  he  brought  each  of 
the  fourteen-year-old  twins  a  small 
square  envelope.  On  being  opened, 
they  were  found  to  contain  cards  in  the 
shape  of  a  pail,  the  one  in  red  card- 
board with  the  legend  "For  a  good  boy," 
the  other  in  blue,  "For  a  good  girl."  The 
illustration  shows  how  they  unfolded, 
and  on  the  back  of  this  unique  folder  was 
written: 

"Miss  Rose  Borden  desires  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  presence  at  her  home  on 
next  Tuesday  evening,  at  her  pail  party. 
You  are  not  expected  to  appear  pallid, 
but  merely  to  come  prepared  to  have 
bucketfuls  of  fun." 

When  the  guests  rang  the  bell  at  the 
time  appointed,  they  were  met  at  the 


door  by  the  "girl,"  who  took  their  wraps, 
and  then  they  went  on  to  the  parlor, 
where  Mrs.  Borden  waited  to  welcome 
them. 

Rose  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  which 
seemed  strange.  When  all  had  arrived, 
Rose's  brother  Jim  threw  open  the  door 
with  a  great  flourish,  and  invited  them 
to  accompany  him  up-stairs.  Arrived  at 
the  door  of  a  large,  usually  empty 
room,  he  gave  three  solemn  raps  at  the 
door,  and  it  flew  open,  revealing  Rose, 
dressed  in  her  usual  party-gown,  but  with 
a  paper  pail,  such  as  are  used  for  ice- 
cream, perched  upon  her  curls.  Every 
one  was  decorated  in  similar  fashion  be- 
fore being  ushered  into  the  room.  The 
pails  were  painted  in  every*  color  and 
every  combination  of  colors  imaginable. 

The  large,  unfurnished  room  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  children,  they  being 
cautioned  merely  that  they  must  not  "mar 
the  woodwork." 

It  was  decorated  in  a  novel  fashion. 
In  each  corner  stood  an  upturned  barrel, 
the  sides  covered  with  woodland  vines, 
and  on  the  tops  were  pails  containing 
plants  in  lovely  bloom.  Hanging  at  in- 
tervals about  the  walls  were  small  lard- 
pails,  each  filled  with  dry  sand,  in  which 
was  stuck  .tall  candles.  Festoons  of 
vines  drooped  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  these,  until  the  walls  were  nearly  cov- 
ered. 

Wooden  candy-pails  turned  bottom  up 
supplied  the  place  of  chairs,  and  the 
other  seats  were  a  few  smaller  wooden 
pails,  stool-size.  Most  of  these  pails  were 
hired  from  a  store,  with  the  proviso  that 
anj'  spoiled  or  damaged  in  any  way 
should  be  purchased. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  mys- 
teriously covered  table,  it  being  made 
from  two  barrels  with  a  wide  board 
across. 

After  the  guests  were  all  seated.  Rose 
carried  about  a  square  tin  lunch-pail,  in 
which  were  slips  of  cardboard  enough  to 
go  around,  and  Jim  did  the  same  with  a 
"squatty"  pail  full  of  pencils. 

When  all  were  supplied,  Rose  called 
attention  to  a  row  of  pails  which  hung 
at  one  side  of  the  room.  These  were  of 
all  sizes,  and  had  a  number  painted  on 
the  side  of  each.  The  painting  was  done 
with  whiting,  which  washes  off,  leaving 
no  mark.  Each  guest  was  asked  to 
guess  the  holding  capacity  of  these  pails. 
Rose's  papa  had  selected  the  pails,  and 
given  her  a  numbered  list  of  the  sizes. 

Then  the  "table"  was  uncovered,  and 
revealed  a  heap  of  pails,  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  materials.  Some  were  inside  of  oth- 
ers, etc.  Rose  had  a  card  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  all  the  guests,  and 
after  they  had  marched  around  and 
around  the  table,  while  they  sang  "Jack 
and  Jill  Went  Up  the  Hill"  clear  through, 
they  were  again  seated,  and  guessed  at 
the  number  of  pails  in  the  pile.  Then  two 
of  tlie  company  were  chosen  by  vote  to 


count  the  pails,  for  not  even  Rose  knew 
the  number.  Only  the  reckless  boy  who 
had  been  jeered  at  for  calling  "two  hun- 
dred" came  anj'where  near  the  right  num- 
ber. He  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a 
huge  battered  tin  pail. 

Then  a  "donkey"  style  game,  with  a 
pail  wanting  a  bail,  was  played. 

Then  each  was  called  on  to  give  a 
quotation  containing  the  word  pail  or 
bucket,  but  not  half  a  dozen  could  be 
thought  of. 

Next  they  sang  "The  Old  Oaken  Buck- 
et," which  was  familiar  to  all. 

Then  the  room  was  cleared  for  a  grand 
cake-walk.  Rose  had  found  a  lot  of  tiny 
pails  full  of  minute  candies,  and  each 
guest  had  to  take  one  of  these  on  the  end 
of  a  teaspoon,  and  hold  it  at  arms'  length 
while  the  long  line  "cavorted"  about  the 
room.  They  marched  to  the  music  of 
Jim's  mouth-organ,  and  as  soon  as  one 
lost  his  or  her  pail  of?  the  spoon,  he 
dropped  out — the  person  last  to  "go  away 
back  and  sit  down"  gaining  the  prize, 
which  was  a  bright  pint  pail  full  of 
minute  cookies. 

Another  guessing-contest  was  held 
while  the  crowd  rented.  Six  pails  were 
set  on  the  "table,"  and  the  contents  were 
to  be  guessed.  There  was  a  great  knit- 
ting of  brows  and  laughing,  but  at  last 
every  one  cried  "ready,"  and  Rose  asked 
six  persons  to  come  up  and  each  take 
the  lid  from  one  pail  and  announce  the 
contents.  Half  a  dozen  boys  promptly 
started  forward,  and  when  Rose  said 
"now,"  off  came  the  lids,  and  such  a 
howl  as  went  up,  for  behold  all  the  pails 
held  only  air! 

They  "pitched  into"  laughing  Rose  and 
Jim  until  Rose  cried  out,  "Let  us  off, 
and  we'll  give  you  some  pails  that  are 
full."  ^A  pail  of  nice  candy  came  from 
under  one  of  the  barrels,  but  before  they 
could  begin  to  eat,  Jim  had  slipped  out, 
and  came  back  trundling  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  dinner-pails.  The  guests  chose 
partners,  and  each  couple  had  a  pail  be- 
tween them.  The  lunches  were  varied, 
so  some  one  "swapped"  olives  with  an- 
other who  did  not  care  for  cheese,  and 
so  on.  The  lunches  were  all  simple,  but 
dainty,  and  much  cheaper  all  in  all  than 
a  table  supper  would  have  been,  while 
the  novelty  was  pleasing. 

Pails  of  popcorn,  and  the  candy,  made 
a  .good  enough  dessert.  otto  candies 
were  mixed  with  the  others  as  this  adds 
to  the  fun  of  such  occasions. 

Going-home  time  came  all  too  soon 
to  this  crowd  of  jolly  palef  ices. 

May  Myrt:  .e  French. 


A  SLY  "SNEAK^THIEF" 

So  much  is  being  written  nowadays 
about  the  nefariousness  of  worry,  that 
one  grows  accustomed  to,  and  according- 
ly heedless  of,  the  many  warnings.  No 
greater  truth,  however,  has  been  pro- 
mulgated in  any  age  or  among  any  peo- 
ple. For  all  classes  of  workers  the 
mottos  "Don't  Worry"  and  "Don't 
Fear"  have  incalculable  value,  but  for 
the  housewife — the  real  woman  of  affairs 
— these  mottos  are  a  veritaljle  treasure- 
trove. 

How  often  have  I  seen  women  sitting 
at  their  sewing  or  busied  over  dishes  or 
dusting  with  knit  brows  a».i  troubled 
gaze!  Why?  They  were  worrying.  And 
the  result  was  a  headache,  and  afterward 
a  lot  of  unsightly  wrinkles! 

"Perhaps  mother's  worries  are  well 
grounded,"  you  say.  Yes,  on  the  face 
of  it  that  statement  seems  reasonable. 
Perhaps  she  is  worrying  this  spring 
weather  about  John's  lack  of  application 
at  school,  or  if  he  be  a  youth  of  older 
growth,  she  is  worrying  over  his  "wild 
oats."  Poor  mother!  And  yet  did  ever 
a  worry  bring  a  cure?  Isn't  it,  after  all, 
the  mother  who  has  firm  and  cheerful 
faith  in  her  boys  and  girls  who  finds  in 
after-years  that  she  didn't  neg'lect  them 
when  she  refused  to  sit  down  and  worry 
over  them? 

Whenever  we  let  in  the  seeds  of  worry 
we  also  admit  the  companion  seeds  of 
distrust. 

A  modern  writer  says  "Fear  is  a  high- 
way robber,  and  Worry  is  a  sneak-thief,  " 
and  no  sage  of  old  ever  gave  utterance  to 
a  greater  truth. 


Just  sit  down,  my  dear  housewife,  and 
make  a  mental  list  of  the  things  that 
have  "worried"  you  for  the  past  seven 
days!  You  will  be  amazed,  if  not  ap- 
palled, at  the  list.  And  when  you  con- 
sider that  every  one  of  those  worries  and 
fears  has  stolen  from  your  supply  of 
vitality  and  good  health,  you  will  wonder 
that  you  have  lived  through  it,  and  per- 
haps, bless  your  dear  heart!  begin  to  wor- 
ry over  that. 

The  best  cure  for  the  worry-habit  is 
cheerful,  optimistic  concentration  on 
whatever  work  you  are  doing.  Think  of 
the^good  possibilities  of  the  garden-seeds 
you  are  sowing,  the  garment  you  are 
making,  the  bread  you  are  kneading.  Sew 
into  each  shirt-waist  or  other  garment  a 
whole  lot  of  good  cheer,  and  when  you 
wear  it  the  bright  thoughts  will  come 
back  t«L.yQU.  Think  about  the  full-blown 
pansies  and  thyme  and  daffodils  as  you 
plant  the  seeds,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  that  backache  from  stooping 
will  be  helped. 

These  are  merely  a  few  suggestions, 
and  my  reader  the  housewife  is  too  sen- 
sible and  practical  a  person  not  to  think 
of  a  hundred  more.  L.  M.  K. 


A  KID-GLOVE  PILLOW 

An  ingenious  girl  has  devised  a  pretty 
pillow,  and  a  sensible  one  as  well.  She 
uses  the  wrists  and  part  of  the  backs  of 
discarded  kid  gloves  for  her  purpose,  as 
every  woman  well  knows  that  when  a 
glove  is  worn  out  its  wrists  are  still  "as 
good  as  new." 

Every  woman  acquires  a  lot  of  wrinkled 
wrists  of  everything,  from  party  to"  walk- 
ing gloves,  and  she  wonders  what  they 
are  good  for. 

But  the  girl  who  makes  everything  do 
duty  in  some  way  has  made  the  coolest, 
smoothest,  most  nerve-soothing  pillow  in 
the  world.  She  cut  her  glove-wrists  into 
triangles  and  squares.  These  she  basted 
down  upon  a  canvas  lining,  and  then 
worked  them  with  "cat-stitch"  in  yellow 
floss.  The  effect  was  charming,  with  the 
warm  autumnal  shades  and  the  soft  grays 
and  ivories.  To  judge  by  appearances,  it 
will  outlast  any  silk  or  damask  one  that 
was  ever  made. — The  Modern  Priscilla. 


A  UNIQUE  CATCH-ALL 

Some  time  ago  my  husband  brought 
home  from  a  sale  of  old  left-over  store- 
goods  an  old-fashioned  straw  Shaker 
bonnet,  such  as  our  grandmothers — yes, 
and  our  mothers,  if  we  do  not  mind  tell- 
ing our  age — wore,  with  soft,  pretty 
berege  trimming  of  a  contrasting  color. 
I  had  enough  of  a  sentimental  feeling  for 
the  bit  of  bygone  millinery  to  preserve 
it  from  playful  childish  hands,  so  I  set 
about  making  it  useful  in  my  sewing- 
room.  The  trimmings  of  the  room  are 
blue,  so  I  trimmed  the  old  bonnet  with  a 
regulation  curtain  of  blue  cheese-cloth, 
and  a  shirred  piece  across  the  crown;  in- 
side, in  place  of  the  head,  I  fitted  with 
easily  loosened  fastenings  a  little  blue 


LUNCHEON  SET 

cheese-cloth  bag,  while  strings  of  th^ 
same  material  were  attached  to  the  bou 
net,  and  tied,  and  it  was  hung  by  theH 
above  my  sewing-machine,  looking 
though  the  wearer  had  just  stepped  ir 
and  removing  her  Shaker,  had  hung 
in  its  usual  place,  although  in  reality  i| 
hangs  there  to  receive  bits  of  rags,  paper 
odd  buttons — anything  which  might  hel| 
to  untidy  the  room  or  get  lost.  Then, 
often  as  I  find  time,  the  contents  of  th| 
adjustable  bag  are  sorted  out. 

Sue  H.  McSparran. 
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The  Housewife 


THE  TRYSTING 

In  Clover  Lane  a  troubadour, 
Now  from   the   Southland,   says  "Bon 
jour!" 

And  of  a  sudden,  every  tree 
Is  vocal  with  the  minstrelsy 
Of  neighbors  of  the  year  before. 

The  gossip  oriole  once  more 
Trills  past  the  gossip  robin's  door. 
And  'tis  a  gladsome  time  to  be 
In  Clover  Lane. 

Let's  thither,  sweetheart,  as  of  yore. 
Our  joy-song  singing  o'er  and  o'er. 
Where  they  that  fare  so  trustfully 
Have  greetings,  dear,  for  you  and  me. 
Love  fears  not  lovers,  I  am  sure, 
In  Clover  Lane. 
— Frank  Walcott  Hutt,  in  Town  and 
Country. 


ROBBING  WASH  DAY  OF  ITS  TERRORS 

IT  IS  little  wonder  that  people  in  the 
country  dread  wash-day,  and  think 
the  title  "Blue  Monday"  appropriate, 
but  few  of  them  try  to  reform.  Only 
last  week  I  saw  three  white  skirts  swing- 
ing on  the  line  where  there  is  one  woman 
and  three  little  ones  in  the  family.  It 
ought  to  be  a  crime  to  wear  white  skirts 
in  muddy  weather  unless  one  is  rich 
enough  to  help  the  washerwoman  by 
sending  the  work  to  her. 

As  in  everything  else  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  so  it 
is  with  laundry-Work.  The  thought  that 
under  my  cloth  skirt  there  is  an  elaborate 
white  petticoat  does  not  help  me  when 
bending  over  the  tub  washing  that  same 
ruffled  garment.  I  like  clean  white  skirts 
as  well  as  any  one,  but  never  wear  them 
under  heavy  dresses.  With  care  two  of 
my  best  lace-trimmed  skirts  will  last  an 
entire  summer  under  a  white  frock  that 
has  done  duty  for  best  for  two  seasons, 
and  will  be  worn  the  coming  one. 

Many  people  think  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  economize  with  children,  and  yet 
it  may  be  done.  Sunbonnets  keep  clean 
much  longer  if  hung  on  a  convenient  nail 
than  if  thrown  on  a  chair  for  some  one  to 
sit  on.  Bibs  tied  to  each  child's  chair  at 
the  table  will  save  many  a  clean  apron 
for  the  school-children,  who  are  always 
in  a  hurry  at  meal-time.  It  is  never  good 
policy  to  put  squares  of  oil-cloth  under 
children's  plates,  for  they  think  that  gives 
them  license  to  spill  and  slop,  and  when 
you  take  them  away  from 
home  you  will  surely  regret  it. 

It  is  better  to  teach  even 
the  wee  ones  to  be  proud  of 
keeping  their  places  at  the 
table  free  from  unsightly 
blotches,  for'  good  manners 
begin  in  childhood  if  ever  they 
begin  at  all.  One  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  gives  each 
child  five  cents  a  week  for 
good  behavior  at  the  table. 
As  there  are  five  children  in 
the  family,  it  looks  as  though 
she  might  easier  hire  the  ta- 
ble-linen washed  than  to  give 
the  rnoney  to  the  children,  but 
she  gets  the  full  benefit  of  her 
quarter  a  week  when  visitors 
comment  on  the  behavior  of 
her  little  folks. 
-  Another  thing  to  watch  in 
summer  is  the  washing  of  feet 
when  the  children  run  bare- 
foot. Plenty  of  women  toil 
every  week  over  heavy  sheets 
which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  rub  clean,  when  a  few  min- 
utes' time  and  attention  each 
evening  would  remedy  the  evil.  I  have 
seen  boys  run  to  the  pump,  let  a  stream 
of  water  pour  over  each  brown  leg,  wipe 
up  and  down  the  limbs  once  or  twice 
with  the  towel,  and  unbhishingly  tell  their 
mothers  they  had  washed  their  feet.  A 
rigid  inspection  would  change  all  this, 
but  it  seldom  takes  place. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
older  daughters  may  sa\''e  washing  by 
wearing  old  wool  dress-skirts  in  the  after- 
noons with  light  calico  shirt-waists  or 
fitted  dressing-jackets.  After  a  skirt  is 
too  Shabby  for  church  and  visiting  it  may 
still  have  a  long  period  of  usefulness  as  a 


house-skirt,  and  one  is  always  ready  for 
visitors  or  quiet  afternoon  work  when 
neatly  attired  in  this  way.  Make  the 
waists  as  plain  as  possible,  for  they  wash 
and  iron  better. 

Dish-towels  should  never  go  in  with 
the  other  soiled  clothes  except  for  occa- 
sional long  boiling.  Scald  each  time  they 
are  used,  and  dry  with  the  dish-clo...i  in 
the  sunshine.  The  common  towels  if 
hung  straight  on  the  line  need  no  ironing, 
and  neither  do  every-day  gingham  petti- 
coats. Hang  the  petticoats  by  the  belts 
after  shaking  vigorously,  and  they  will 
look  quite  presentable. 

Tuesday  is  a  better  wash-day  than 
Monday,  because  it  allows  one  day  to  put 
the  house  to  rights  and  get  some  baking 
done  after  Sunday.  On  Monday  I  pick 
up  the  soiled  clothes,  replace  buttons,  and 
in  the  evening  put  the  white  clothes  to 
soak  for  next  day.  It  always  seemed 
horrible  to  me  to  hunt  up  dirty  garments 
on  Sunday  evening,  as  many  housekeep- 
ers do,  and  get  ready  for  wash-day.  It 
would  spoil  the  entire  Sabbath  for  me, 
and  ^Monday  would  be  "blue"  indeed,  if 


washing  and  half  her  ironing  on  Monday, 
rain  or  shine.  Maybe  she  is  twice  as 
strong  as  you,  or  perhaps  her  husband 
has  time  to  help  her,  while  yours  has  not. 
The  woman  with  the  immaculate  dwell- 
ing may  not  be  a  good  wife  and  mother 
on  account  of  her  painful  neatness;  so 
just  try  to  keep  sweet  and  do  the  best 
you  can  in  the  best  way  you  can. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  many 
starched  garments  we  can  stop  wearing 
and  still  be  neatly  clad,  and  it  is  also 
astonishing  how  much  washing  may  be 
saved  by  teaching  the  children  to  be 
careful  and  orderly  with  their  things.  An 
abundance  of  newspapers  in  the  kitchen 
will  save  rag-washing,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  use  them  in  cleaning  the  stove 
and  the  outside  cooking  utensils. 

Sit  down  some  day  and  calculate  how 
many  useless  pieces  you  wash  every  week, 
and  when  you  have  lopped  them  off,  your 
wash-day  will  be  robbed  of  at  least  half 
its  terrors.  Hilda  Richmond. 


LUNCHEON  SET 

I  had  to  do  my  work  that  way.  Even  the 
fact  that  my  washing  was  on  the  line  a 
whole  day  before  my  neighbor's  would 
not  console  me. 

Tuesday  morning  while  washing  the 
breakfast-dishes  the  wash-water  heats, 
and  by  the  time  the  necessary  morning 
work  is  finished  it  is  ready  to  pour  into 
the  tubs,  which  have  been  collected,  with 
all  other  needed  utensils,  the  night  before. 
Wash  and  boil  the  finest  pieces  first; 
rinse,  starch,  and  hang  on  the  line.  All 
this  time  the  pork  and  beans  prepared 
the  day  before,  or  the  spare  ribs  and  po- 
tatoes, are  in  the  oven,  and  the  mind  is 
not  distracted  as  to  dinner-getting. 


BATTENBERG  LACE  CENTERPIECE 

After  the  table-linen,  napkins,  children's 
white  dresses  and  aprons,  come  the  heav- 
ier sheets,  towels  and  underclothes.  Have 
all  undergarments  as  plain  as  possible, 
except  the  "Sunday"  ones,  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  lack  of  trimming  both  in 
washing  and  ironing.  Last  of  all  the 
colored  clothes  are  done,  and  by  the  time 
dinner  is  ready  the  last  piece  is  on  the 
line.  After  dinner  it  is  easy  to  scrub  and 
then  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  even 
if  the  dishes  are  unwashed. 

Don't  try  to  do  everything  at  once  and 
get  all  "flustered"  over  the  work.  What 
if  your  neighbor  always  does  do  her 


BASKETS 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  about  the  making 
of  cotton  baskets  as  "an  employment  for 
the  children  of  a  Southern  mountain 
school  district. 

In  our  part  of  the  South  the  making  of 
these  and  other  baskets,  and  of  'splint 
seats  for  home-made  chairs,  is  quite  an 
industry  in  a  small  way,  chiefly  pursued 
by  old  negro  men  who  have  outlived  their 
days  of  usefulness  in  more  active  farm- 
work.  They  use  long,  narrow  strips  riven 
from  white  oak,  and  work  them  while 
green  and"  pliable.  For  the  round  cotton 
and  feed  baskets  the  work  is  begun  in 
the  center  of  the  bottom,  by  crossing 
there  a  number  of  the  withes.  Then  an- 
other withe  is  woven  in  and  out  darning- 
fashion,  and  another  joined  to  it,  until  a 
circle  is  made  of  the  required  size  for  the 
base  of  the  basket.  The  foundation 
splints  are  then  bent  sharply  upward,  and 
the  weaving,  or  "wattling,"  as  the  ne- 
groes call  it,  is  continued  until  the  right 
depth  is  secured.  The  ends  of  the  splints 
are  fastened  tightly  around  a  stouter 
piece  of  the  oak  bent  into  a  circle,  as  a 
finish  for  the  edge.  Where  a  handle  is 
desired,  it  is  formed  of  another  bent  bit 
of  the  wood. 

A  deft  hand  can  make  a  basket  or  two 
a  day,  and  they  bring  from  forty  to  fifty 
cents  each.  The  work  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  calloused  old  hands  of 
men  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  hard  toil,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  scarcely  be  suit- 
able for  slender  little  fingers. 

As  to  employment  for  the 
mountain  children,  I  think 
the  school-garden  movement 
might  be  suggested.  Where 
soil  is  plentiful  the  school- 
garden  might  easily  be  made 
profitable  in  the  growing  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
also  of  vegetable-seed  and 
plants  for  market. 

There  is  always  a  demand 
for  the  seed  of  the  coUard — 
that  standby  of  so  many  little 
country  homes — and  for  those 
of  the  curly  mustard.  Neither 
brings  a  great  sum  a  pound, 
but  both  are  easily  grown 
and  gathered,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  culture  is  ed- 
ucative of  itself. 

For  the  industrial  work 
nothing  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  "making  something," 
and  the  opportunity  is  excel- 
lent for  teaching  the  girls  to  sew  and  fit 
simple  garments.  The  boys  can  exper- 
iment with  hammer  and  nails,  making 
such  things  for  the  school-room  as 
towel-racks,  frames  for  flowers,  or  fitting 
shelves.  A  lady  teacher  cannot  well  di- 
rect them  in  this  part  of  the  work,  but 
in  every  lot  of  boys  there  is  sure  to  be 
one  or  more  who  have  a  natural  turn  for 
woodwork.  These  will  help  the  others, 
and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  them  to 
work  out  their  own  ideas.  This  sense  of 
self-teaching  will  quicken  their  observa- 
tion of  how  things  are  put  together. 

Susie  Bouchelle  Wight. 


Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer? 

It  <wiU  tighten  your  diy's  <a>orA 

Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  fire 
yearii.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-marlc  la  oa 
every  wringer  aud  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


$10 


DRESSES 

ANY  MAN  .^v 


Complete  from  HBAD 
to  TOE  In  latest  Style 
FREE  SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  Blanks. 

TO  INTRODUCE  1)IKK€T  TO 
THE  WEARER  OUR  CUSTOM 
TAILORING  we  will  mjike  the  first 
ten  thousand  suits  absolutely  to  meas- 
ures sent  us  for  only  $10,  and  give  the 
following   eonipU'tc  outllt 
FREE.    Actually  ft28  value 
for  only  #10,  and  notliing  to 
pay  till  after  you  receive  the 
suit  and  free  outfit  and  find 
it  just  as  represented.  Send 
us  your  name  and  post-office 
address,    and   we  will  send 
you  FREE  SAMPLES  OF 
CLOTH,   5-foot   tape  lin 
and  measurement  blank  foi 
size  of  Suit,  Hat,  Shirt  and 
Shoes.  * 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT 

Suit  made  to  % 
menflure  in  the  lat- 
est English  Sack  style, 
well  made  and  dura- 
bly trimmed,  such  a 

suit  as  some  tailors  charge  #30.00 

A  Dunlap  block,  Oerby  or  Fedora  Hut   3.&0 

A  pair  ol'stj'IlMh  Lace  Shoes,  the  new  queen  last  ii.50 

A  Percale  Sblrt,  with  Collar  and  Cuffs  attached   l.So 

A  Neat  Silk  Four-lii-huiid  Necktie  or  How.... 

A  pair  of  Fancy  Web  Elastic  Suspeiidert*  

A  Japanese  Silk  Handkerchief.  

A  pair  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread  Socks  

Tliousnnds  of  American  cHlzciis  pay  dully  for  this  #^»75?0 

DON'T  DELAY— After  having  filled  "lO.oan  orders  our  prices 
for  these  suits  will  be  $20  and  NO  FREE  ARTICLES. 

GENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO. 
Dept.  625,     343  Market  Street,      Chicago,  Illinois 
Reference:  Ftnt  National  Bank,  Chicago.   Capital  $12,UU0,0U0. 


.50 
50 
50 

.35 


AllGHTNlNG 

*  Freezer 


Only  the  best  ^'g^*"'"^ 
freezers  made  Blizzard 
have  electric  welded  wire 
hoops,  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  off ;  and  drawn  steel 
can  bottoms  that  will  not 
leak,  break  or  fall  out. 
Booklet  of  Frozen  Desserts  by  Mrs.  Rorer-FREE 

NORTH  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Live  Young  Men 

If  you  have  a  team  and  wagon  and  can  get 
bond  we'll  start  you  in  a  business  of  your  own , 
sellinK  our  52  standard  remedies,  extracts, 
etc.  We  give  you  credit.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. Good  commission,  exclusiveterritory, 
liberal  advertising.  We  have  325  bonded  can- 
vassers now  at  work.  Write  to-day. 
THEJ.R.  WATKINSCO.,  48  LIbirty  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

EatabUthti  1868.     Capital  atock  t600,0U0. 


AND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


spoonful  of  oil 


SALESMEN 

BIG  WAGES  r?4n 

Blue  Flame,  Wickless,  Fuel 
Oil  Stove  for  cooking  and 
heating.  New,  Wonderful  ' 
Invention.  Enormous 
demand,  Everylwdy  buys. 
Ble  Seller.  Generates  its 

own  fuel  gas  from  kerosene  oil.  —   

makes  a  hogshead  of  fuel  gas.  Cheapest,  safest  fuel. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  hig  coal  bills.  All  sizes.  Prices,  S3  up. 
Write  for  Hpeelal  offer,  new  plan.  Cataloieue  Free. 
WORLD  MFO.  CO.,  5236  World  BIdx.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Can  Easily  Make 
$18  TO  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo- 
cality, and  as  the  position  Is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
wo  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  t^ven  your  spare  time  is 
vnluiibUi.  Thisisno  deception,  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  10.,  Hox  11),  JOLIET»  ILh, 

We  want  to  tell  you 
of   the   durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating   

and  tender  the  Free  services  "of  our"  artists'in"  hefping 
you  work  out  complete  color  plans:  no  glue  balsomine 
or  poisonous  wall-paper.  Address  ALABASTIME  CO.. 
Grand  RapIdH«  Mich.,  nnA  106  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


ANY  LADY 


ALABASTINE 


cpppTAPT  PQ  at  wholesale.  .Send 
oircv>  I  (or  catalog.  Agents 

wanted.    Coulter  Optlciil  Co..  Ihlra^o.  III. 

MjfetS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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RE  you  going?  You  tempt  death 
in  that  way,  my  girl,  when  life 
is  sweet." 

"Going.  Bon  jour,  monsieur. 
There  is  no  hfe  or  death  in  the  presence 
of  duty,  and  death  may  be  sweeter  than 
hfe  then." 

"Bon  jour,  Marie.    You  are  all  a 
mystery  to  me.    But  it  may  be  that  they  will  die, 
and  you  will  live." 

She  looked  back  to  me  with  a  luminous  face.  "It 
will  be  'ghost  thanks'  then,  monsieur.  All  whom  we 
help  in  this  life  help  us  in  the  other  life,  when  they  be- 
come 'ministering  spirits,'  as  the  padre  says.  It  will 
be  'ghost  thanks'  then." 

She  was  gone.  I  seemed  to  see  a  strange  meaning 
in  her  words. 

It  was  sunset.  The  dusky  tropic  sea  was  changing 
into  purple,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  breaking  the  far- 
off  loneliness  of  the  tepid  air.  The  glimmering  palms 
spread  their  fans  above  me,  touched  by  the  fervid 
splendors  of  the  nightfall,  and  stirred  by  the  light, 
soporific  winds.  The  sea  lay  palpitant,  and  seemed 
panting  for  the  night.  A  mephitic  humidity  arose, 
there  was  a  sudden  dusk,  a  lifeless  shadow,  and  then 
there  came  the  tropic  night,  with  the  stars  hanging 
low  about  the  cross — a  living  silence.  I  sought  my 
hammock. 

Marie — the  girl  who  had  vanished  with  the  words  of 
mystery  in  her  life — I  must  tell  you  of  her.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  souls  to  whom  there  is  no  death  in 
the  presence  of  duty.    And  is  there  ever? 

But  what  was  that?  The  bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
lazaretto!  "One,"  and  a  little  pause;  "two,"  and  a 
httle  pause;  "three,"  and  a  little  pause;  and  so  on  until 
it  has  struck  twenty  times,  after  as  many  little  pauses 
— the  chapel-bell  of  the  lazaretto,  down  by  the  sea. 
Some  soul  had  passed.  A  little  procession  came  down 
to  the  cocoanut  groves  in  the  dusk  and  starlight — a 
procession  as  of  shadows.  They  bore  a  body  bound 
up  in  white  duck.  Where  were  they  going?  This  time 
to  consecrated  ground. 

Marie.  I  will  return  to  her  now,  before  the  bell  of 
the  lazaretto  shall  ring  again.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
pestilence,  and  the  lazaretto  with  its  little  chapel  and 
cross  rose  hard  by  the  tropic  sea.  A  young  coolie 
had  been  taken  there — the  bell  would  doubtless  soon 
toll  for  him — and  Marie  had  come  to  love  the  slave  of 
the  ships,  and  she  had  gone  there  to  nurse  him.  She 
was  of  West  Indian  blood,  and  he  of  the  East,  and  he 
had  come  to  the  West  to  stay,  and  the  cure  of  the  mar- 
iners' chapel  had  given  the  two  Indians  his  blessing. 

The  coolies  on  the  ships  were  dying.  I  fanned  my- 
self in  my  hammock,  and  looked  out  on  the  far  sea. 
The  great  moon  was  rising  like  a  golden  night  sun 
over  the  turquoise  expanse.  Back  of  me  were  the 
forests,  full  of  crepuscular  dimnesses  and  low,  mur- 
murous sounds;  of  fireflTes  that  burned  the  air;  of 
animals  made  restless  by  the  heat,  and  orchids  whose 
perfumes  might  have  been  weighed  on  airy  scales  of 
amber  and  pearl.  Not  a  Northern  forest,  with  cheer- 
less empty  spaces,  but  a  crowded  army  of  trees,  like  a 
host  on  a  march  in  which  all  was  life — beautiful  life, 
luminous  hfe,  deadly  life.  What  is  there  hke  a  tropical 
forest? 

The  pestilence  had  spread  its  wings  abroad  in  the 
ports  of  the  Antilles,  but  the  white  people  did  not  take 
the  disease.  So  I  swung  in  my  hammock  unconcerned, 
although  the  bell  sounded  again  while  the  moon  glided 
up  into  the  heavens  and  spread  her  silver  tent  over 
the  sea.  My  thoughts  turned  home,  to  the  old  house 
there,  to  the  dewy  New^  England  orchards,  to  the 
green  family  graveyard  on  the  old  farm.  How  unlike 
to  that  were  the  sea-palms  and  the  lazaretto!  Sud- 
denly there  came  back  to  my  mind  the  strange  words 
that  the  beautiful  Indian  girl  had  said,  "Ghost  thanks." 
I  would  not  have  known  what  they  meant  had  she  not 
explained  them  unmistakably.  I  thought  of  her  ex- 
planation. I  asked  myself,  "Do  those  whom  we  help 
in  this  life  really  reward  us  by  becoming  ministering 
spirits  to  us  in  our  needs,  as  the  girl  who  'knew  noth- 
ing of  death  in  the  presence  of  duty'  had  said?"  I 
had  thought  of  the  subject  merely  as  a  superstition 
before.  I  recalled  the  story  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
who  buried  an  uncared-for  body  on  the  coast  while  he 
was  waiting  for  his  ship  to  sail,  and  how  the  form  of 
the  sailor  whom  he  had  unselfishly  covered  came  back 
to  him  in  the  night,  and  rendered  to  him  "ghost 
thanks;"  how  the  sailor  had  warned  him  not  to  em- 
bark, and  how  he  heeded  the  warning,  and  how  that 
ship  went  down.  I  recalled  the  story  of  Antar,  told 
both  in  poetry  and  music;  how  the  spared  gazelle  in 
that  beautiful  story  became  the  good  spirit  of  the 
hunter's  life.  I  recalled  the  ever-glorious.story  of  the 
Cid  Campeador,  and  of  the  leper  who  had  fallen  into 
the  mire;  how  the  Cid  rescued  the  leper,  and  bore  him 
to  a  retreat  on  his  horse,  and  how  in  the  shadow  of 
the  night  the  same  leper  appeared  to  him,  as  that 
Lazarus  who  is  pictured  in  Paradise  as  having  been 
taken  to  Abraham's  bosom.  If  the  dead  reappear  for 
the  purpose  of  retributive  justice,  as  in  the  old  New 
England  ghost-stories,  why  should  they  not  also  be 
fancied  to  minister  to  the  living  as  angels  of  grat- 
itude. 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  is  the  tropic  night!  But  for 
the  light  in  the  tower  of  the  lazaretto  I  would  have 
thought  myself  to  have  been  in  the  shadows  of  some 
earthly  Eden.  The  trees  waved  their  tapestries  above 
me  like  a  tent  of  Arabian  splendors,  and  the  sea  beat  and 
beat  on  as  it  had  ever  beat  and  would  beat  on  in  some 
form  and  place  for  evermore;  for  all  things  change,  but 
nothing  disappears.  The  earth  and  the  sea  may  swal- 
low      th"  livinp'.  the  waters  wear  the  stones,  and  the 
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mountain,  falling,  cometh  to  naught;  but  the  loss,  the 
disappearance,  is  allusion,  all — everything  changes,  but 
nothing  dies.  I  never  before  so  felt  a  sense  of  my  own 
immortality,  my  kinship  with  eternal  things,  as  on  that 
night  after  what  the  happy-hearted  native  had  said.  I 
never  so  saw  how  that  spiritual  power  is  omnipotent; 
how  that  after  the  Pauline  vision  "He  who  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things."  There  are  times  of  apperception — 
of  "the  open  vision" — to  some  of  us;  times  when  we  no 
longer  think  that  we  are  immortal,  or  reason  ourselves 
to  be  so,  but  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact — when 
we  see  it  and  know  it.  It  was  in  such  an  hour  as  that 
the  prophet  saw  a  mystic  army  go  by  in  the  air,  and 
knew  that  they  who  contended  for  the  truth  were  more 
than  they  who  fought  against  it.  I  was  fanned  by  a 
wing.  It  was  that  of  a  vampire  bat,  and  I  seized  a 
night-torch  near  at  hand,  and  shook  it  in  the  air,  and 
the  night-wanderer  disappeared. 

I  was  stopping  a  few  days  in  this  port  of  Martin- 
ique on  my  way  to  Trinidad.  My  host  had  incidentally 
told  me  the  story  of  the  love  and  engagement  of  Marie 
and  the  young  coolie.  The  coloring  of  the  story  that 
impressed  me  was  that  both  were  Indians;  one  of  the 
tropical  West,  and  the  other  of  the  far  tropical  East. 
Their  blood  was  of  the  mysterious  races  so  widely 
divided  by  austral  seas.  When  we  were  told  that  the 
coolie  had  fallen  ill,  my  host  had  said,  "The  girl  will 
go  to  him.  Nothing  could  prevent  her.  The  Indian 
blood  is  as  true  as  death  is  certain.  We  misjudge  life; 
there- are  true  hearts  in  all  the  world." 

A  coolie  had  been  a  figure  of  little  account  to  me — 
merely  a  creature  of  burden,  a  slave  on  the  British 
ships,  for  whom  a  coffee-bag  was  sufficient  clothing, 
and  a  board  in  a  shadow  a  luxurious  bed.  So  when 
my  host  left  me  that  night,  saying  that  the  "coolies 
were  dying  like  sheep,"  I  thought  little  of  it — I  had 
been  in  the  ports  of  the  Antilles  where  such  a  thing 
had  happened  before.  Could  Jonah,  of  the  Oriental 
legend,  be  made  to  see  that  the  souls  of  Nineveh 
were  of  the  same  worth  as  those  of  the  sons  of  the 
Abrahamatic  expectations?  He  was  born  blind — we 
all  are. 

The  night  wore  on.  The  roof  of  heaven  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  sea.  I  looked  for  the  Southern  Cross, 
as  all  travelers  do.  I  watched  the  light  in  the  tower 
of  the  lazaretto,  and  thought  of  all  the  misery  that  it 
covered.  My  hammock  was  swung  under  the  low  roof 
of  a  long  veranda,  to  which  might  come  the  cool  of 
the  surf.  A  shadow  passed  me.  It  was  something 
darker  than  the  night,  but  with  a  white  band  about  the 
head.  The  feet  made  no  noise,  they  seemed  to  be 
of  air.  It  sank  down  under  some  odorous  vines  in  a 
corner  of  the  veranda,  almost  within  reach  of  the  cool 
spray  of  the  sea.  Was  I  dreaming?  What  if  I  were 
or  were  not?  It  was  nothing  that  would  harm  me, 
else  it  would  not  have  passed.  What  was  that?  The 
silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  a  groan  of  agony. 
The  depth  of  human  suffering  seemed  to  have  been 
sounded  in  it.  It  came  from  the  vines  of  liliaceous 
odors,  where  the  shadow  had  seemed  to  disappear.  I 
turned  in  my  hammock,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  hardly 
seemed  to  be  my  own,  "Friend?" 

There  was  a  movement  under  the  vines.  Some- 
thing moved.  It  crept.  It  came  creeping  along  the 
veranda,  lifting  its  head,  which  was  sinking  down,  and 
on  which  was  a  white  band.  I  bent  my  eyes  upon  it  as 
it  forced  itself  along  and  drew  near  to  the  platform 
under  my  hammock.  It  lifted  its  head  with  a  struggle, 
and  two  lustrous  eyes  were  fastened  upon  me.  "En- 
fermo!  (sick)  Fer-de-lance!" 

The  latter  word  I  did  not  comprehend.  The  first 
exclamation  was  a  Spanish  word,  but  the  form  was  that 
of  a  coolie.  What  animals  we  are,  and  know  it  not! 
Had  it  been  a  dog,  I  would  have  pitied  him.  Had  a 
wounded  bird  been  dashed  down  there,  my  heart  would 
have  sought  to  have  mended  the  broken  wing.  But  a 
feeling  of  resentment  rose  against  the  coolie.  What 
business  had  he  there?  The  Spanish  word  told  me 
that  this  outcast  of  India  was  a  wanderer  on  the  Span- 
ish Main.  I  was  about  to  cry  out,  "Begone!"  when 
the  words  of  my  host  came  to  my  mind,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Marie,  and  what  the  latter  had  said  about 
"ghost  thanks." 

"Enfermo!"  The  dark  creature  had  spoken  again. 
It  was  a  pitiable  cry;  my  heart  melted.  I  swung  my- 
self from  my  hammock,  went  to  my  sea-chest  in  a  near- 
by room,  poured  out  some  brandy,  and  brought  it  to 
the  sufferer.  He  drank  it  eagerly,  and  sank  down,  utter- 
ing two  mysterious  words  whose  meaning  I  did  not 
then,  and  perhaps  do  not  now,  fully  comprehend,  "Ka- 
ma Yoger!" 

I  next  brought  a  basin  of  water  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture, and  bathed  his  head  with  my  own  hands.  My 
touch  seemed  to  surprise  and  revive  him.  "Kama 
Yoger!"  The  words  seemed  to  spring  from  his  very 
soul.  He  probably  had  never  felt  the  friendly  touch  of 
a  white  person's  hand  in  all  his  life  before.  He  wore 
a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  on  it  was  some  kind  of 
jewel,  which  glistened  as  it  lay  on  his  bare  breast,  for 
he  had  no  other  clothing  than  a  coarse  tunic,  and  a 
white  band  about  his  head.    His  body  quivered. 

"The  pestilence?"  said  I. 

He  trembled  again,  as  if  seized  by  a  chill,  and  said, 
"Fer-de-lance!     Liquor,  mas  liquor!  Fer-de-lance!" 
I  did  nnt  know  what  he  meant  by  the  strangely 


sounding  word  "fer-de-lance,"  but  I 
brought  him  more  brandy.  He  rose  up 
to  receive  it,  drank  it  with  shaking  hands, 
and  fell  back.  I  touched  his  forehead. 
It  was  cold — his  life  was  going  out  in 
gasps.  But  he  felt  my  touch,  an  Eng- 
lishman's touch,  and  he  said,  "Kama 
Yoger!"  and  added,  "I  will  meet  you 
again!"    He  had  given  his  last  breath  to  the  words. 

I  called  the  porter.  He  came,  and  merely  saying, 
"The  coolie  is  dead — he  was  bitten,"  bore  the  light 
body  away,  laid  it  down  on  some  grasses  near  the  surf, 
and  disappeared. 

It  was  midnight.  The  heavens  seemed  illuminated 
as  from  a  thousand  halls.  The  sea-breeze  was  rising, 
and  the  surf  so  beat  against  the  reef  as  to  throw  its 
spray  over  the  vines  of  the  veranda.  I  felt  the  spell 
of  sleep,  but  my  thoughts  ran  on.  There  was  a  new 
vocabulary  in  my  experience — "ghost  thanks,"  "fer-de- 
lance,"  "Kama  Yoger."  The  revelation  of  a  new  self 
had  come  to  me.  In  laying  my  hand  on  the  forehead 
of  the  friendless  coolie  I  felt  that  I  had  really  done 
one  of  the  first  unselfish  acts  of  my  life.  It  was  the 
unselfishness  that  the  poor  coolie  seemed  to  recognize 
when  he  uttered  the  mysterious  words,  "Kama  Yoger." 

I  awoke  amid  all  the  splendors  of  the  tropic  morn- 
ing. Had  I  been  dreaming  on  the  night  before?  I 
turned  my  eyes  toward  the  shore.  I  had  not  been 
dreaming.  The  thin  form  of  the  coolie  lay  there  still, 
the  white  band  around  his  head  and  the  jewel  aslant  on 
his  breast.  My  host  came  out,  and  passed  by  in  the 
dazzling  light  that  almost  blinded  my  eyes.  I  pointed 
to  the  form  of  the  coolie.  "The  fer-de-lance,"  he  said. 
"It  happens.  The  coolies  will  come  and  take  it  away," 
Then  I  recalled  the  words,  "I  will  meet  you  again!"  I 
rose  up,  took  my  own  hammock-cloth,  and  went  down 
to  the  shore  and  threw  it  over  the  body.  I  went  on 
board  my  ship  when  the  launch  came  in,  and  when  I 
returned  the  form  of  the  coolie  had  been  taken  away 
— buried,  or  perhaps  given  to  the  surf;  about  that  I 
never  knew.  I  never  expected  to  meet  him  in  any 
form  again. 

What  was  the  fer-de-lance  that  was  not  the  pesti- 
lence, and  yet  had  caused  the  sudden  death  of  this 
human  beast  of  burden  in  one  of  the  burning  ports 
where  Englishmen  could  not  work?  The  question  oc- 
curred to  me  over  and  over  again. 

My  return  to  shore  on  the  launch  was  an  hour  ever 
to  be  remembered.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sunrise. 
The  sky  flamed  up  from  the  sea,  the  sea  itself  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  and  an  overpowering  luminosity  flooded 
all  things.  Mount  Pelee  loomed  over  the  wet  palms 
of  the  forest  in  a  haze  of  lilac  and  amber.'  The  ships 
seemed  swallowed  up  in  an  atmosphere  as  dazzling  as 
the  waters.  After  lunch  my  host  said  to  me,  "Let  me 
take  you  to  the  public  garden;  I  will  have  my  smoke 
there."  I  was  glad  to  have  a  turn  into  the  cool 
shadows  from  the  blinding  sea,  where  everything  was 
too  bright  for  comfort.  We  rode  away  slowly,  and  at 
last  were  left  at  the  Savane,  the  great  public  garden,  or 
square,  under  the  shade  of  the  tamarind-trees.  We  sat 
down.  My  host  took  out  his  pipe,  and  I  made  a  few 
turns  about  that  dream  of  beauty  known  as  the  statue 
of  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  broken  heart  stood 
there,  as  looking  back  from  the  splendors  of  the  Bour- 
bon palaces  toward  the  land  of  her  innocent  child- 
hood, where  she  had  known  only  friendly  palms  and 
azure  seas.  I  returned  to  my  host,  and  sat  down.  A 
pastry-seller  passed  by  in  immaculate'  whiteness  of 
dress,  calling  her  wares  in  a  cheery  tone,  "Toujours 
content." 

"That  statue,"  said  I  to  my  host,  "carries  me  back 
to  Waterloo.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
most  interesting  hour  for  study  in  all  history  is  that 
when  Napoleon  was  hiding  alone  in  the  orchard  in  the 
twilight  of  Waterloo,  when  all  was  lost.  What  could 
have  been  his  reflections — " 

Something'  yellow  rolled  out  of  a  bed  of  blooms, 
and  like  a  coil  of  animated  light  made  its  way  to  an- 
other bed  of  blooms. 

"What,  here?"  said  my  host.  "That's  unusual.  But 
they  are  everywhere  now  after  the  showers.  The  ways 
are  full  of  them.  That  is  what  caused  the  death  of  the 
coolie.    You  may  never  have  seen  a  yellow  one  before." 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  Are  not  feelings 
sometimes,  as  well  as  words,  prophetic?  "It  was  a 
serpent!"  I  gasped. 

"Yes;  a  fer-de-lance,  the  deadliest  thing  that  crawls. 
Some  of  them  are  speckled.  That  one  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  death-poison." 

"Even  Nature  seems  to  be  dangerous  here,"  said  I. 

"The  fer-de-lance  is  to  be  found  everywhere  out- 
side of  the  cities,"  he  said,  "but  not  commonly  in  them. 
It  takes  on  the  form  of  vegetation,  and  is  a  danger 
even  in  the  noontide  sun.  It  keeps  all  strangers  i 
the  country  at  home  after  dark.  The  coolies  are  easy 
victims." 

"How  does  the  poison  affect  the  victim?"  I  asked. 

"One  treacherous  lance.  The  body  of  a  white  per- 
son changes  color  when  lanced,  and  becomes  covered 
with  spots;  then  the  fatal  chill  comes  on,  and  all  is 
over.  There  are  not  many  heart-beats  between  the 
lance  and  the  end.  The  agony  is  called  the  'death  of 
the  woods.' " 

I  arose  to  walk  again  about  the  statue  of  Josephine, 
but  I  had  not  the  nerve.  I  was  glad  to  return  to  my 
hammock  by  the  sea.  There  I  lay  all  day,  thinking, 
not  dreaming,  for  my  thoughts  were  too  active  to 
dream.  Life,  life,  life!  What  is  this  mysterious  wak- 
ening to  consciousness  that  we  call  life?  Has  death 
a  to-morrow?  The  earth  swallows  us  up,  and  itself 
will  be  swallowed  up.  it  may  be,  in  time;  ambition  for 
gold  gives  us  nothing  that  we  can  keep  or  that 
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death  does  not  own;  and  as  for  fame,  the 
oblivion  of  Shakespeare  and  a  slave  are 
alike  but  matters  of  time.  The  pyr- 
amids lose  the  names  they  would  keep 
forever;  the  sphinx  wallows  in  the  sands, 
and  sinks.  Have  we  anything?  Noth- 
ing but  those  things  that  bring  us  worth 
of  soul.  Have  we  those?  Do  we  van- 
ish, or  will  there  never  come  a  time  when 
there  will  not  be  for  you  and  me  a  world 
to  come? 

I  had  thought  dimly  of  such  things  be- 
fore— they  were  pulpit  echoes.  I  thought 
of  them  vividly  now.  "I  will  meet  you 
again!"  said  the  dying  coolie.  Would 
he?  Then  I  thought  of  the  little  Cath- 
olic Indian  Marie,  who  had  said  "Ghost 
thanks,"  and  that  "in  the  presence  of 
duty  there  was  no  death."  She  had  not 
returned.  She  was  still  at  the  lazaretto. 
It^  mattered  not  to  her — wherever  she 
was,  all  was  life. 

The  launches  went  out  to  my  ship,  and 
came  back,  as  I  lay  there  all  day  under 
the  veranda  drinking  cocoanut-water  and 
tamarind-water.  I  noticed  that  one  of 
them  took  out  great  baskets  of  tropical 
fruit.  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  the  ship 
was  not  trading  in  fruit,  and  I  knew  that 
all  of  these  luscious  products  of  the  trop- 
ical isle  were  for  the  officers,  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  crew.  Beautiful  parrots, 
tliose  feathered  flowers  of  these  serene 
and  glowing  atmospheres,  went  out  with 
the  launches,  and  returned  with  them. 
The  boatmen  carry  these  winged  embod- 
iments of  beauty,  afTection  and  jealousy 
with  them.  I  followed  the  country,  and 
secured  a  "loro"  that  cotild  speak  a  few 
French  and  Spanish  words.  I  would 
take  the  bird  with  me  to  the  sunny  ports 
to  which  I  was  going,  and  thence  to  New 
York.  I  went  on  board  the  ship  in  the 
evening.  As  I  was  seeking  my  state- 
room adventurously  by  myself  I  chanced 
to  pass  three  great  baskets  of  fruit  on 
the  front  lower  deck.  How  tempting 
they  looked,  covered  with  cool  plantain 
leaves  and  packed  in  vegetable  coverings. 
I  found  my  room  close  by  them  on  the 
lower  deck.  It  had  a  wide  bed,  and  a 
door,  that  opened  to  the  cool  of  the  sea. 
The  purser  had  selected  the  room  for  me 
as  a  personal  favor.  "It  is  not  thf  best 
room  on  the  ship,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  the 
coolest  for  the  voyage  we  are  to  make. 
It  avoids  the  sun,  and  faces  the  breeze. 
You  will  be  comfortable  there  if  any- 
where." 

If  any  one  ever  stops  in  the  hurry  of 
life  to  inquire  who  he  is,  where  he  came 
from,  and  whither  he  is  going,  it  is  at 
night  in  the  tropical  ocean.  I  could  not 
rid  myself  of  the  strange  impressions  that 
I  had  received  on  the  island  of  Martin- 
ique. They  were  with  me  in  the  day- 
time; at  night  they  overpowered  me.  I 
have  in  a  note-book  some  lines  that  I 
wrote  as  we  were  sailing  away — a  bit  of 
a  sonnet  as  I  felt  the  world  moving  back: 

A  sunset  like  the  last  and  final  day. 
The  doors  of  night  shut  swift,  and  all 
is  still; 

The  listless  ships  at  anchor  on  the  bay 
Turn  into  lamps,  with  neither  wings 
nor  will; 

The  lighthouse  streams  from  yon  vol- 
canic hill, 

The  roof  of  heaven  is  low,  the  stars  are 
suns. 

Afar  in  palm  groves  gleams  a  moun- 
tain rill, 

And  rings  a  hermit  tower  sweet  car- 
olins. 

The    traffic-winds    on    dimpling  waves 
draw  nigh, 
And  cool  the  lingering  fevers  of  the 
air. 

In  tropic  dusks  now  comes  Seline's 
car,  \ 
And  now  the  liquid  sea  becomes  the 
sky — 

Enchantment   weaves   her  wondrous 
witchery  there; 
The  ship-bell  rings,  and  moves  the 
earth  afar. 

The  next  morning  Pelee,  with  her 
glory  of  palms,  had  vanished.  The  par- 
rot which  I  had  brought  was  a  joyous 
bird,  but  she  said  "No  quero"  when  she 
listened  for  the  birds  and  found  that  the 
mountain  had  gone. 

"Captain,"  said  I  in  the  evening,  as  I 
sat  on  the  deck  with  the  chief  officer, 
"you  have  traded  in  India?" 

"Yes,  I  have  visited  Indian  ports,"  he 
answered. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'Kama  Yoger?'  " 
"Kama    Yoger?     Kama    Yoger?  I 


don't  know.  I  seem  to  have  heard  the 
words.  Don't  it  mean  what  one  does 
without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  re- 
ward? .Some  of  the  cults  have  a  super- 
stition that  what  a  man  does  without  any 
thought  of  any  reward  will  bless  his  soul; 
that  rewards  only  come  to  those  who  do 
not  look  for  them,  but  who  do  what  is 
just  and  beneficent  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  I  think  it  is  that,  or  something 
like  that.    I  don't  really  know." 

"I  think  it  means  that,  Captain.  I 
heard  a  coolie  use  the  words.  But  he 
could  not  have  belonged  to  any  cult." 

"You  cannot  be  sure.  Strange  things 
happen  in  their  religion.  Among  them 
are  princely  wanderings." 

The  ship  glided  to  Trinidad  as  through 
the  air.  The  days  were  a  living  glory, 
the  nights  a  shade  that  revealed  the  em- 
pire of  God.  One  night  a  coolie  died  on 
board,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  ship  did  not  stop  for  his  fu- 
neral rites — what  matter?  But  the  inci- 
dent at  Martinique  kept  vivid  in  my 
thoughts.  If  there  be  another  world, 
and  that  of  departed  spirits  who  have 
known  us,  why  do  not  these  spirits  come 
back  again  to  do  us  good?  We  are  told 
that  they  come  back  to  reveal  crime  and 
to  work  revenge,  but  why  do  they  not 
disclose  their  existence  by  the  nobler 
acts  of  gratitude  and  love?  If  such  can 
harm  us,  why  can  they  not  help  us? 
There  grew  in  my  imagination  a  world 
of  meaning  in  the  little  Indian's  faith  in 
"ghost  thanks."  If  that  idea  were  true, 
and  if  it  could  fine  expression,  then  there 
would  be  a  palpable  evidence  of  a  better 
world  than  this. 

We  stopped  at  Trinidad,  and  the  par- 
rot screamed  for  joy  when  she  saw  the 
land.  "Tresjoli!  tresjoli!"  We  went  on 
to  Carthagena,  that  ancient  port-city  of 
old  New  Granada,  whose  walls  might 
recall  the  reflections  of  Volney's  "Ruins 
of  Empires."  The  parrot  saw  the  con- 
vent-hill of  thfe  harbor,  and  screamed 
"Tresjoli!"  again.  We  lay  in  the  beauti- 
ful harbor  for  some  days,  and  did  not 
communicate  with  the  shore  except  by 
launches.  I  had  been  in  the  hot,  walled 
city  before,  and  preferred  remaining  in 
my  cool  room  on  the  ship  to  taking  quar- 
ters in  an  inferior,  hotel  on  shore.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
all  the  world,  and  its  history  would  al- 
most repeat  the  marvels  of  an  Oriental 
story-book.  The  parrot  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  harbor.  She  spread  her  wings 
with  delight  at  every  ship  that  passed, 
and  said  "Tresjoli!  tresjoli!"  in  the 
liquid  French  of  Martinique. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  Jan- 
uary day  when  I  returned  to  my  state- 
room on  the  always  quiet  harbor  of 
Carthagena.  The  land  here  encircles  the 
purple  waters  like  an  arm;  along  the 
curving  land  stand  palm-trees  in  armies, 
and  across  the  narrow  entrance  from  the 
Caribbean  tvio  white  forts  point  their 
guns  across  the  tiding  waterway.  I  had 
passed  the  evening  in  reading  under  a 
low-hanging  lamp  on  the  deck.  I  had 
been  left  quite  alone.  The  passengers 
had  jiil  gone  on  shore,  and  a  part  of  the 
officers  and  some  of  the  crew  had  pad- 
dled away  to  the  old  city  of  the  dons  and 
grandees  to  make  merry.  The  great 
baskets  of  fruit  still  stood  upon  the  deck 
not  far  from  my  door.  As  often  as  they 
were  handled  they'  filled  the  place  with 
odor,  but  one  wants  little  who  can  have 
much,  and  the  fruit  did  not  rapidly  dis- 
appear. I  locked  my  door  leisurely,  dis- 
robed, put  on  my  night-dress,  and  was 
about  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  that 
hung  before  my  bed,  when  a  dark  hand 
was  thrown  out  of  the  curtains  from  the 
inside,  and  caused  me  to  start  back  and 
unlock  the  door.  What  was  that? 
Whence  did  it  come?  I  stood  for  some 
moments  in  the  Jbor  in  surprise,  when 
the  curtains  were  drawn  aside  by  the 
same  hand,  and  I  beheld  a  dark  form 
with  a  white  band  about  the  head,  and  a 
jewel  hanging,  as  if  loosely,  about  the 
neck,  standing  directly  between  the  two 
curtains,  and  holding  them  with  gathered 
folds,  one  in  each  hand.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  figure.  It  was  that 
of  the  coolie  I  had  perforce  befriended 
at  Martinique  in  his  death-agony.  I 
sank  into  the  sea-chair  that  I  had  been 
occupying,  under  the  lamp,  whete  I  could 
look  directly  into  the  room.  I  felt  no 
fear.  Why  should  I  feel  fear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  for  whom  I  had  overcome 
my  own  feelings  and  treated  like  a 
brother,  be  he  a  spirit  or  the  creation  of 
a  dream?  There  was  no  look  of  agony 
on  his  countenance;  it  was  the  picture  of 
[concluded  on  page  17] 


COLDS 


THEIR    PROPER    TREATMENT    AND  CURE. 
BY  DR.  VALENTINE. 


p^^^^'^gOMMONLY  the  first  symptom 
w         ®    of  a  "cold"  is  a  chilly  feeling, 

1  '  ^ 


©  Cl  tickling  in  the  throat. 

l^'SiSS'^    "lost    frequent    of  ex 


accompanied  by  sneezing  or  a 

The 
external 

causes  are  drafts,  wet  or  cold 
feet,  or  going  from  hot  rooms  suddenly 
into  cold  ones.  More  frequently  there  is 
an  inner  cause — namely,  the  stagnation  of 
the  blood,  caused  by  constipation  or  bil- 
iousness. Almost  the  first  symptom  is 
the  feeling  of  cold  in  the  feet  and ,  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  nose.  The 
nerves  act  like  telegraph-wires,  carrying 
the  news  to  the  great  vasomotor  centers, 
and  as  a  result,  the  capacity  for  work  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin  is  diminished. 
This  crowds  the  work  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  there  results  a  congestion  in 
some  one  part  of  the  body,  usually  the 
weakest  part;  there  may  appear  a  nasal 
discharge  or  a  slight  cough  at  first,  fol- 
lowed by  bronchitis,  catarrh,  grip,  or  pos- 
sibly even  by  consumption.  However, 
there  is  no  great  danger  in  a  cold  unless  it 
is  neglected.  Of  course,  when  the  blood 
is  in  this  stagnant  condition  the  germs  of 
grip,  catarrh,  consumption,  malaria  or  any 
other  disease  find  a  fertile  field  in  which  to 
take  root  and  grow.  At  the  first  symptoms 
the  careful  person  will  heed  the  warning 
by  taking  a  mild  laxative — some  vegetable 
pill  that  will  not  disturb  the  system  or 
cause  griping.  About  the  handiest  and 
best  thing  to  take  at  such  a  time  is  "Dr. 
Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets,"  little  sugar- 
coated  granules,  which  come  in  vials  and 
are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  system. 
Sometimes  a  druggist  will  try  to  get  you 
to  take  his  own  make  of  pills,  which  may 
contain  calomel  (mercury),  or  drugs  harm- 
ful to  the  system,  whereas  the  "Pleasant 
Pellets"  are  warranted  to  be  composed  of 
vegetable  ingredients.  If  the  cold  starts 
with  a  cough,  and  it  persists,  then  some 
local  treatment  for  this  condition  should 
be  taken.  A  well-known  alterative  extract 
which  has  been  on  the  market  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  which  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  thousands  of  users,  is 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
This  tonic  compound  is  composed  of  an 
extract  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  has  a  sooth- 
ing efifect  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
allays  the  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time 
works  in  the  proper  and  reasonable  way, 
at  the  seat  of  the  trouble— the  stagnated 
or  poisoned  blood. 

COMMON-SENSE  MEDICATIO^f 

No  one  ever  takes  cold  unless  consti- 
pated or  exhausted,  and  having  what  we 
call  malnutrition,  which  is  attended  with 
impoverished  blood  and  exhaustion  of 
nerve-force.  Tonics  consisting  of  large 
portions  of  alcoholi  iron  or  cod-liver  oil 
do  not  bring  the  deeired  changes  in  the 
blood,  because  they  do  not  enter  the  sys- 
tem and  are  not  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alcohol,  which 
shrivels  up  the  red  blood-corpuscles  when 
it  does  come  in  contact  with  them.  We 
recommend  this  botanical  extract  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  because  it  contains  no  alcohol, 
and   offers   a  reasonable   and  scientific 


method  of  treating  the  blood,  by  im- 
proving the  nutritive  functions  of  the 
patient.  The  "Golden  Medical  Discovery" 
accomplishes  this  by  first  restoring  the  en- 
feebled digestive  organs,  so  that  food,  the 
natural  tissue-builder,  will  be  digested  and 
assimilated.  For  there  is  always  present 
in  these  cases  loss  of  appetite  and  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment  to  replenish  the 
waste  of  tissue. 

ARE  WE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  NATURE? 

Who  can  but  admire  the  beautiful  things 
in  nature^ — the  glory  of  the  landscape,  the 
trees,  the  meadows,  the  beauty  of  the  sea 
and  heaven?  When  we  can  admire,  we 
know  that  we  are  children  of  nature.  The 
earth  has  nourished  us  through  unknown 
ages  of  human  existence.  A  mystical  bond 
of  sympathy  connects  us  with  the  earth. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  earth  supplies  us 
with  everything  that  we  really  require  for 
existence?  We  can  live  on  vegetables  and 
fruit  which  the  earth  produces.  We  would 
probably  be  better  ofif  to-day  as  a  race 
without  meat.  Have  you  ever  thought 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  earth  supplied 
us  with  the  means  to  keep  our  bodily  vigor, 
our  health,  if  we  only  knew  it?  The  an- 
imals know  by  instinct  what  is  good  for 
th  em,  and  will  search  until  they  find  in 
some  plant  what  they  need  for  correcting 
indigestion  or  constipation,  etc.  Is  it  there- 
fore not  probable  that  there  are  roots  and 
herbs  supplied  by  nature  which  will  cure 
the  diseases  that  afflict  humankind?  That 
is  why  we  have  such  faith  in  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  Years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Pierce  was  in  general  and  active 
practice,  fee  found  that  a  combination  of 
certain  herbs  and  roots  made  into  an 
alterative  extract  without  the  use  of  alco- 
hol would  always  put  the  stomach  into  a 
healthy  condition,  nourish  the  tissues,  feed 
the  blood  and  nerves,  and  put  healthy  tone 
into  the  whole  system. 

This  "Medical  Discovery"  is  an  "all- 
round  tonic"  which  restores  tone  to  the 
blood,  nerves,  organs;  restores  nutrition 
by  imitating  Nature's  methods  of  restor- 
ing waste  of  tissue,  and  feeding  the  nerves, 
heart,  lungs  and  liver  on  rich,  red  blood. 
In  this  way  vitality  is  increased,  and  one 
can  resist  the  outward  attack  of  all  germ 
diseases. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery."  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good"  for  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

"In  pursuit  of  my  chosen  profession,  I 
found  three  years  ago  that  through  getting 
suddenly  chilled  and  neglecting  the  same 
over  and  over  again  I  contracted  sciatic 
rheumatism,"  writes  Alex  McBain,  Cham- 
pion Skater  of  Manitoba  and  Quebec,  of 
271  Balmoral  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
"I  also  found  that  the  frequent  strains  told 
on  my  nervous  system,  causing  acute 
dyspepsia  and  extreme  nervousness.  The 
trouble  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I 
feared  I  would  have  to  give  up  my  work 
altogether,  when  I  was  advised  to  use  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  to 
drive  the  poison  out  of  my  system  and 
restore  its  equilibrium.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  within  six  weeks  after  I  first  be- 
gan taking  it  I  was  once  more  in  fine 
health.  The  rheumatism  had  disappeared, 
and  my  appetite  and  digestion  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  I  now  have  nerves 
like  steel,  and  am  glad  to  give  highest 
endorsement  of  your  very  efficacious  med- 
icine." 

We  advise  any  one  wishing  a  common- 
sense  knowledge  of  ordinary  diseases  and 
their  cure,  of  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  human  sys- 
tem, to  read  "The  People's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,"  which  is  now  in  its 
sixty-first  edition— as  it  costs  only  the 
amount  required  for  postage.  Send  twenty- 
one  cents  in  one-cjent  stamps  for  the 
paper-bound  book,  or  thirty-one  cents  for  a 
cloth-bound  copy.  Address  Dr.  R.  \". 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Page  16 

A  woman  has  used 
a  lamp  chimney  of 
mine  for  fourteen 
years. 

What  a  jolly  good 
time  she  has  had  ! 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh: 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  1^  1903 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze. 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  ex- 
pense and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth. 
Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 

White  Bronze 

is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot 
crumble  with  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  tinpoHttlblUty. 
It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted 
for  more  than  a  htmdred 
public  monuments  and  by 
thousands  of  delighted 
customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  granite- 
dealers  have  used  White  Bronze  in  preference  to  granite 
for  their  own  burial  plots.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to 
84,000.00.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs  and  Information, 
stating  about  what  expense  you  anticipate.  It  puts  yon 
under  no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every- 
where. ^AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Monumental  Bronze  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


347  Howard 
Avenue, 


We  will  send  anir  bicycle  to  any  addrew  with  the  un- 
derstanding and  agreement  that  you  can  give  it  I  0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  it  you  do  not  find  It  easier  run- 
ning, handsomer,  stronger  better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  85.00  to  S15.00  more  aoatj,  yoo  c«n 
retain  It  to  as  ml  our  expense  and  yoa  will  not  be  oat  one  cent. 
Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
Ikin  Q*l  NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  ^ar- 
ipiWlwW  antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  »20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
In  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Preposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 
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YOUNQ  MEN,  Become  Independent 

Our  School  can  give  you  a  Veterinary  Course  in  simple 
English  language,  at  home  during  five  months  of  your 
spare  time,  and  place  you  in  a  position  to  secure  a  busi- 
ness of  from  gl,200  upwards  yearly.  Diploma  granted 
and  good  positions  obtained  for  successful  students. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  f uU  particulars  at  once.  THE  ONTAMO  TETERnJABY 
COHRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Farmers'  SonsWantedl:^L^«r4 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $60  a  month  with  acU 
vancement;  steady  employment;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  bein^  es- 
tablished in  each  etate.  Apply  at  once,  glTing  full  partica- 
The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n.  London.  Canada. 


lars. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Circular  free.  Wonderful  auto- 
matic teacher.  6  styles.  S2  up. 
OninlgrsphCo.,S-39  Cortlsndt  St.,  N.  Y. 


On  or  Before 

May  31st 

Should  your  estimate  reach  us  on  or 
before  May  31st,  and  give  the  nearest 
correct  figures  according  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment may  show  them  in  the  report  de- 
ciding the  contest,  you  will  be  entitled  to 

$300.00  EXTRA 

This  means  that  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular offer  of  $2,500.00  for  first  prize  we  will 
pay  $300.00  more  for  the  nearest  correct 
estimate  should  it  be  received  under  our 
conditional  offer,  and  your  check  would 
be  for 

$2,800.00  Cash  as  First  Prize 

according  to  the  terms  on  page  23. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  estimate  in  on  or 
before  May  31st  and  take  this  additional 
chance.  It  will  not  do  to  mail  it  on  May 
31st.  It  must  reach  us  by  that  date,  the 
close  of  the  extra  offer. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Oliio 


INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 

IN  THE  wilderness 
of  fashions  and 
frills  presented 
to    her,  the 
woman  of  to-day  is 
likely  to  find  herself 
confronted  with  an 

"embarrassment  of  riches."  If  she  wishes 
a  dainty,  sheer  gown  for  hot  summer 
days,  she  has  no  sooner  selected  a  pat- 
tern than  she  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  cob- 
webby lace  of  every  known  pattern  under 
the  sun,  or  entangled  in  an  endless  chain 
of  ribbons  of  every  variety  of  shade, 
width  and  design. 

Milady  who  has  limited  time  and 
money  to  spare  holds  up  two  tired  hands 


How  to  Dress 


THE  NEW  FLECKED  EXAMINE 

in  a  beseeching  appeal.  Gladly,  my  dear 
woman,  would  we  come  to  your  rescue  if 
a  life-preserver  were  anywhere  to  be 
found! 

The  very  best  way  out  of  the  situation 
is,  perhaps,  for  each  woman  to  study  her 
own  face  and  figure  as  regards  color  and 
appropriate  designs. 

Let  the  tall  woman  aflfect  as  many 
plaids  or  large-figured  fabrics  as  she 
chooses.  Her  figure  being  slender  can 
"stand"  these;  but  oh  ye  women  of 
stouter  build  and  fewer  inches,  buy  only 
those  fabrics  that  are  plain  or  stjriped. 


THE  POPULAR  WHITE 

and  wear  your  skirts  as  long  as  your 
purse  and  your  hygienic  principles  will 
allow. 

One  must  be  very  careful,  too.  of  color 
and  shade  and  tint.  No  matter  how 
handsome  the  material,  or  how  exquisite 
the  trimming,  if  the  combination  is  just 
one  point  "ofif  color."  then  you  will  wish 
a  thousand  times  that  your  new  gown 
were  back  on  the  merchant's  shelves. 

Some  women  look  best  in  dressy 
things — ^"fussy"  affairs,  if  you  please  — 


while  for  others  the  severely  plain  is 
beautifully  becoming. 

Every  woman,  if  she  has  taste,  can  be 
in  the  matter  of  dress  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  her  own  fate.  If  she  has  no  taste, 
and  knows  it,  let  her  seek  a  tasty  modiste 
or  an  obliging  friend,  and  get  a  hint  or 
a  lift  in  the  right  direction. 

In  this  way  a  woman  will  gradually  ac- 
quire a  style  of  her  own.  She  will,  fol- 
low, of  course,  the  general  dictates  of  the 
prevailing  mode,  but  there  will  be  about 
her  an  air  of  individuality  and  a  harmony 
in  dress  that  will  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  her  irresistible  charms.       L.  M.  K. 


A  FASHIONABLE  COSTUME 

Costumes  made  with  blouse  Etons  and 
skirts  that  include  box-plaits  are  exceed- 
ir.gly  fashionable,  and  make  most  satis- 
factory suits  for  spring  wear.  The  very 
stylish  model  illustrated  is  made  of  dark 
blue  canvas  veiling,  with  trimmings  of 
black  silk  ornaments,  and  stole  of  Bul- 
garian embroidery,  but  the  design  suits 
all  the  season's  suitings  equally  well. 

The  coat  is  plain  at  the  back,  but 
blouses  slightly  at  the  front,  and  can  be 
finished  with  the  stole  only,  as  illustrated, 
or  with  the  small  capes  as  shown  in  the 
small  cut.  The  sleeves  are(the  new  ones, 
with  deep  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  A  basque 
portion  is  also  included  with  the  pattern, 
and  may  be  used  or  omitted,  as  preferred. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  the  front 
gore  being  extended  to  form  a  yoke,  and 
is  laid  in  Ijox-plaits  at  each  front  and 
side  seam,  which  extend  to  flounce- 
depth.  Pointed  straps  are  applied  over 
all  seams,  and  an  additional  box-plait  is 
applied  at  the  center  back,  which  is 
trimmed  in  harmony  with  the  remainder 
of  the  skirt. 


THE  POPULAR  WHITE 

The  prevalence  of  white  makes  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  season  as  to  call 
for  constant  repetition.  The  very  charm- 
ing gown  illustrated  is  shown  in  cream 
chiffon  veiling,  with  yoke  and  trimmings 
of  white  guipure,  but  is  adapted  to  all  of 
the  soft  and  pliable  materials  which  make 
such  favorites  of  fashion,  and  to  color 
as  Well  as  to  white. 

The  waist  is  closed  at  the  back,  and  is 
shirred  on  continuous  fines  with  the 
sleeves  to  give  the  broad  effect  so  much 
in  vogue.  It  is  finished  with  a  drop-yoke 
of  lace,  which  conceals  the  seams  at  the 
arm-scyes,  and  is  shirred  again  at  the 
waist-line  to  give  a  belt  effect.  The 
sleeves  are  new,  and  include  the  soft, 
drooping  puffs  with  cuffs  that  are  pointed 
at  the  inner  seams.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
two  portions,  with  a  flounce  and  a  yoke. 
The  flounce  is  finished  with  a  group  of 
tucks  at  its  lower  edge,  and  both  it  and 
the  two  portions  of  the  skirt  are  shirred 
at  their  upper  edges  where  the  joinings 
are  made.  In  the  case  of  the  model  illus- 
trated, the  yoke  is  covered  with  lace,  but 
it  can  be  left  plain  if  preferred. 


THE  NEW  FLECKED  ETAMINE 

None  of  the  season's  materials  is  more 
effective  than  flecked  etamine.  The  very 
stylish  costume  illustrated  shows  the  ma- 
terial in  blue  with  flecks  of  white,  and  is 
trimmed  with  stitched  bands  and  drop- 
ornaments.  The  jacket  is  one  of  the 
latest,  and  includes  the  shoulder-cape 
with  stole-extensions,  but  can  be  made 
plain.  The  skirt  is  c^t  in  nine  gores, 
and  is  laid  in  backward-turning  plaits 
that  conceal  all  seams.  The  fullness  at 
the  back  is  arranged  in  inverted  plaits. 
All  the  season's  suitings  are  appropriate, 
and  the  jacket  and  skirt  can  be  used  as 
separate  garments  if  desired. 


A  CHARMING  SUMMER  TOILET 

Tucks  are  much  in  vogue,  and  are 
always  charming  and  effective  upon  the 
dresses  designed  for  young  girls.  The 
stylish  costume  illustrated  shows  them  in 
both  skirt  and  waist,  and  is  adapted  to 
many  materials,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
original  is  made  of  embroidered  muslin, 
with  trimmings  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

The  waist  is  tucked  at  the  front  to  form 
a  square  yoke,  which  is  trimmed  on  in- 
dicated lines,  and  at  the  back  for  its  en- 
tire length.    The  sleeves  are  new,  and 


are  tucked  at  their 
upper  portions,  but 
form  the  soft, 
drooping  puffs  of 
fashion  at  the 
wrists.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  five  gores, 
and  is  tucked  at  the 
sides  and  back  to  give  a  yoke  effect.  To 
Its  lower  edge  is  seamed  the  graduated 
flounce,  that  is  tucked  at  the  upper  edge, 
but  falls  free  about  the  feet. 


GERMAN  SILK 

There  is  a-  fabric  called  German  silk 
which  is  very  pretty.  This  material  is 
said  to  wash  well  and  to  stand  the  sea- 


A  CHARMING  SUMMER  TOILET 

air.  A  green-and-white  stripet  in  this 
goods  was  particularly  cool  ahd  pretty 
looking. — Ladies'  World. 


Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from 
this  office  for  ten  cents  each. 

A  Fashionable  Costume. — The  Jacket 
Pattern  No.  4384  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure.  The 
Skirt  Pattern  No.  4396  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22.  24.  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure. 

The  Popular  White. — The  Waist  Pat- 
tern No.  4400  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure.  The 


A  FASHIONABLE  COSTUME 

Skirt  Pattern  No.  4398  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure. 

The  New  Flecked  Etamine. — The 
Blouse  Pattern  No.  4382  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
The  Skirt  Pattern  No.  4393  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

A  Charming  Summer  Toilet. — The 
Waist  Pattern  No.  4399  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age.  The 
Skirt  Pattern  No,  4076  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
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GHOST  THANKS— A  FRIENDLY  FUTURE 

[continued  from  page  is] 

beneficence.  I  would  call  the  captain; 
but  why?  Why  should  I  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  any  one?  The  form  before  me 
was  surely  a  friendly  one;  how  could  I  be 
more  secure  than  under  its  protection? 
But  why  was  he  there?  To  convince  me 
that  the  appearance  of  one  dead  may  re- 
turn to  the  living?  To  answer  my 
mental  prayer  that  I  might  have  the 
proof  that  the  dead  are  grateful?  Was 
this  an  incident  of  "ghost  thanks?"  I 
sat  there  an  hour.  The  form  remained 
before  me  like  a  picture.  I  heard  the 
clock  in  some  hollow  tower,  perhaps  on 
the  convent-hill,  strike,  and  after  a  long 
period  I  heard  the  same  clock  strike 
again.  The  hills  of  the  ruined  convents 
that  rise  over  the  yellow-walled  city  of 
Carthagena  stood  out  in  the  high  moon. 
No  other  city  in  the  New  World  so  looks 
like  an  antiquary  of  the  Old  World  as 
Carthagena. 

The  launch  came  ofif  before  the  gates 
of  the  town  were  closed.  Merry  people 
came  on  board  and  went  to  their  rooms, 
but  I  did  not  call  to  them.  I  sat  facing 
that  form  which  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  invisible  world.  I  had  no  wish 
to  break  the  vision;  I  only  desired  to 
know  its  full  meaning. 

Twelve!  The  hills  of  palm  stood  quiv- 
ering in  the  splendor  of  the  moon.  They 
were  as  silent  as  though  the  world  was 
dead. 

One!  He  stood  there  still,  like  an 
image,  holding  the  two  curtains  firmly  in 
his  hands.  I  arose^  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  directly  before  him,  when  he 
seemed  to  melt  away,  closing  the  cur- 
tains as  he  went.  I  seized  the  curtains 
to  draw  them  aside.  They  would  not 
part.  They  were  held  together  by  some 
force  that  I  could  not  explain.  Again 
and  again  I  tried  to  push  back  the  rings, 
but  they  would  not  move.  I  saw  that  the 
power  that  held  them  wished  to  prevent 
me  from  itneeting  some  influence  on  the 
inside.  The  will  is  a  beneficent  one,  I 
reasoned.  I  went  out  again  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  The  form  of  the 
coolie  reappeared,  parted  the  curtains, 
and  held  them,  exactly  as  it  had  done  in 
the  earlier'hours  of  the  night. 

Two!  I  watched  the  effects  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  descending 
moon  on  the  convent-walls  on  the  hills. 
I  began  to  be  weary.  I  had  not  any 
sense  of  alarm,  but  rather  of  safety.  I 
felt  that  no  harm  could  happen  to  me 
while  that  beneficent  form  stood  there. 
I  fell  asleep. 

Five!  I  was  waking.  It  was  the  pur- 
ple dusk  of  the  morning.  The  palms, 
the  harbor,  the  yellow  city  with  its  walls, 
the  latter  said  to  be  sixty  feet  thick,  were 
silent.  There  was  a  gleam  of  vivid  light 
in  the  high  convent-windows.  I  knew 
that  the  morn  was  breaking  outside  over 
the  cerulean  Caribbean  sea.  I  gazed 
into  my  room.  The  figure  of  the  coolie 
was  not  there,  but  the  curtains  before  the 
bed  were  drawn  asunder.  The  deck- 
steward,  holding  a  water-hose  in  his 
hand,  called  to  me  from  behind,  "Hold!" 
I  glanced  around  at  him.  "Don't  move! 
As  you  value  your  life,  don't  move!  It 
is  a  wonder  that  you  are  living!  The 
saints  themselves  must  have  kept  you 
this  night!  You  fell  asleep  in  your 
chair!"  He  moved  in  a  strange,  cau- 
tious, amazed  manner  toward  me,  and 
said,  "Look-a-there!"  He  pointed  to 
my  bed  in  the  stateroom;. 

I  arose,  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
stood  just  outside.  What  was  that  which 
held  my  eyes?  On  the  white  counter- 
pane lay  a  form  of  yellow,  with  lifted 
head,  and  eyes  of  fire.  The  parrot  saw 
the  yellow  coil,  and  ruffled  her  wings, 
uttering  a  warning  cry. 

I  stood  for  a  little  in  shuddering  silence. 
"He  crept  out  of  the  fruit-baskets,"  said 
the  deck-steward,  still  holding  the  water- 
hose.  "Whatever  saved  you,  I  wonder? 
You  must  be  a  lucky  dog.  Pardon  me 
for  speaking  to  a  passenger  in  that  way. 
I  wish  you  well."  . 

We  stood  there.  The  creature  moved, 
forming  geometrical  figures  on  the 
snow-white  counterpane,  and  lifting  its 
head  at  times. 

It  was  the  fer-de-lance! 


In  truth  that  falsehood  cannot  span. 

In  the  majestic  march  of  laws. 
That  weed  and  flower  and  worm  and  man 

Result  from  one  supernal  cause. 
In  doubts  that  dare,  and  faiths  that  cleave, 
Lord,  I  believe. 

— Ellen  Glasgow. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

G.  Camerer,  Madison,  Ind.  Price-list 
of  vineless  sweet-potato  plants. 

D.  J.  Lambert,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 
"Pocket  Book  Pointers" — a  free  manual 
for  poultry-keepers. 

Hoover,  Prout  &  Co.,  Avery,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Hoover  po- 
tato diggers  and  sorters. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Company, 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
ornamental  fences  and  gates. 
'.  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.. 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  threshers,  clover-hullers,  sawmills,  en- 
gines, etc. 

The  Hussey  Mower  and  Implement 
Company,  Knightstown,  Ind.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  Hussey  No-Pit- 
man mower. 

P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Handsome  calendar  hanger  and  descrip- 
tive circular  of  tubular  cream-separators, 
pasteurizers,  etc. 

Birdsell  Manufacturing  Company, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  clover  and  alfalfa  hullers  with  auto- 
matic feeders  and  wind-stackers. 

W.  C.  Garrard,  Secretary,  Springfield, 
111.  Announcement-cards,  in  colors,  of 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Springfield,  111.,  September  26-October 
3,  1903. 

The  Hallock  Weeder  and  Cultivator 
Company,  York,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  the 
Hallock  quadruple  weeder  and  cultiva- 
tor, illustrated  by  reproductions  from 
photographs. 

Eureka  Fence  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Richmond.  Ind.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  ornamental  and  farm  fences, 
fence-machines,  gates,  hand  corn-plant- 
ers, earth-augers,  etc. 


NEWS-NOTES 

The  banner  county  ih  Wisconsin  for 
wheat  is  Walworth;  for  potatoes,  Wau- 
kesha; for  peas.  Price  and  Waukesha; 
for  rye,  Taylor,  and  for' cheese,  Greene. 
The  leading  kinds  of  cheese  are  Swiss, 
brick,  Limburger  and  cheddar. 


During  the  last  six  months  of  1902  and 
to  January  31,  1903,  we  imported  165,958 
bushels  of  beans  and  peas;  This  was  in 
part  due  to  the  damage  to  last  season's 
crop  by  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  lead- 
ing bean-growing  states  of  Michigan  and 
New  York. 

The  two  rival  wheat-shipping  points  in 
the  United  States  are  Ritzville,  Adams 
County,  in  eastern  Washington,  and  Eu- 
reka, McPherson  County,  South  Dakota. 
Ritzville  shipped  two  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  last  year's 
wheat  crop.   

There  is  no  sure  way  to  avoid  gluts  in 
the  leading  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets,  unless  the  growers  in  each  lo- 
cality combine,  and  have  a  bonded  local 
agent,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  keep 
posted  by  wire  and  phone,  so  as  to  know 
wh€n  and  wh^t  to  ship  to  the  most  avail- 
able remunerative  market. 


The  farmer's  garden  should  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does.  Mr.  Del- 
bert  Utter,  of  Wisconsin;  never  uttered 
a  truer  truth  than  that  "one-half  acre 
planted  to  vegetables  and  fruit.  Well 
cared  for,  will  pay  more  money  into  the 
common  fund  than  any  three  acres  of 
average  farm  crops;  and  besides,  these 
food  products  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  families." 


Shade-grown  tobacco  in  Connecticut, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  proved  to  be  profit- 
able. The  total  expense  an  acre  in  1902 
was  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars. 
The  average  value  an  acre  of  the  shade- 
grown  Sumatra  leaf  was  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars, 
thus  showing  a  clear  profit  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  The 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Tobacco  Leaf" 
makes  favorable  mention  of  the  progress 
of  the  industry.  The  Hartmans,  of  Man- 
chester and  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  had 
twenty-six  acres  of  shade-grown  tobacco 
in  1902,  will  have  fifty-two  acres  in  1903. 
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FriNE  NEW  PATTERNS  ?o"cents 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and  stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents 
each,  but  in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among  strangers,  and  to 
make  it  more  valuable  than  ever  to  our  old  i  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady  readers 
of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only  10  cents  each. 


Full  desci-iptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together- 
are  sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of 
the  garment  to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  com- 
plete in  every  particular,,  there  being  a  separate 
pattern  for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIET  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 


For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BEEaST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  Price  of  each  Pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skfrt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Send  for  our  new  pattern  catalogue. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  4329.— Misses'  Blouse 
Waist.    10  cents. 
Sizes,' 12  to  16  years. 


No.  4388.— Box  Eton.        No.  4385.— F.\ncy 
10  cents.  Waist.    10  cents. 

Sizes,  32  to  40  inches  bust.  Sizes,  32 1040  inches  bust. 


No.  4387.-^Child's  Empire; 
Sacque.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  I  to  4  years. 


No.  4386. — Triple  Skirt. 

II  cents.. 
Sizes,  22  to  30  inches  waist. 


No.  4181. — Boys' 
Box-plaited  Shirt- 
waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  6  to  16  years. 


No.  4046.— Boys' 
Knee  Trousers. 

10  cents. 
Sizes,  4  to  12  years. 


No.  4324.— Work-apROn. 
II  cents. 
Sizes,  small,  medium  and  large. 


No.  4384: — Blouse  Jacket. 

10  cents. 
Sizes,  32  to  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4383.— Blouse 
OR  Shirt  Waist. 
10  cents. 
Sizes, 
32  to  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4083.— Ladies'  Corset-cover.     No.  3740.— Infarts' 
No.  3906.— Infants'    1°  cents.    Sizes,  32  to  42  inches  bust.  Long  Dress  with  all 
Slip.    10  cents.         No.  4204. --Misses'  Corset-cover. 


10  cents. 
One  size. 


10  cents.    Sizes,  12  to  16  years. 


Three  Yokes. 
10  cents.    One  size. 
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6  Silver=Plated 

Teaspoons 

and  Farm  and  Fireside  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  for  only 

60  cents 


Or,  Given  FREE  for  THREE  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  35  cents  each 


Set  No.  60— Cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE 

Nickel-Silver  Base  ^va^eTs^sS'S 

nickel  silver,  which  is  white  all  the  way 
through,  positively  will  not  change  color 
nor  rust,  and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime. 
It  is  the  highest  grade  known,  being  full 
twenty-five-per-cent  nickel. 

Coin-Silver  Plate  S,,^^,,:;  4t 

is  plated  the  full  STANDARD  amount 
of  pure  coin-silver.  This  combination 
makes  a  ware  which  we  guarantee  to 
give  satisfaction.  Test  it,  and  if  not 
found  exactly  as  described,  return  it  to 
us  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

Initial  I  Pttpr  Each  spoon  is  engraved 
lllllldl  LCllCI  free  of  charge  with  an 
initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one 
letter  on  a  piece.  Be  sure  to  name  the 
initial  desired. 

Pstfprn  have  the  spoons  in  two 
r  d  IICI 11  beautiful  patterns,  No.  60  and 
No.  14.  You  can  make  your  choice  of 
pattern.  Where  no  choice  is  named  we 
will  fill  orders  with  our  selection.  We 
also  reserve  the  privilege  of  substituting 
one  pattern  for  the  other  if  the  supply  in 
any  particular  initial  is  exhausted.  We 
can  thus  fill  all  orders  the  same  day  they 
reach  us.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  these  spoons,  and  the  illus- 
tration falls  far  short  of  conveying  a  full 
idea  of  their  attractiveness.  In  finish 
they  are  perfect,  and  will  render  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece 
of  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
We  are  sure  it  will  please  you. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission 
can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count 
in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US  IN  EACH  CASE 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Young  People 


TO  GET  A  RING  OUT  OF  A  HANDKERCHIEF 

BEND  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of 
a  ring,  having  previously  sharpened 
both  ends.  Now  have  a  real  ring 
made  of  the  same  sort  of  wire,  and 
concealing  the  false  ring  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  offer  the  real  one  to  be  in- 
spected. When  it  is  returned,  borrow  a 
handkerchief,  and  while  taking  it  from 
the  lender  slip  the  real  one  into  your  left 
hand  and  take  the  false  one  at  its  point  of 
junction.  Throw  the  handkerchief  over 
the  ring,  and  give  it  to  some  one  to  hold 
between  his  finger  and  thumb.  Let  the 
handkerchief  fall  over  it,  and  give  a 
piece  of  string  to  a  second  spectator,  di- 
recting him  to  tie  it  around  the  handker- 
chief, about  two  inches  below  the  ring, 
so  as  to  inclose  it  in  a  bag,  and  tell  him 
to  tie  it  as  tightly  as  he  can.  While  he 
is  doing  this,  take  up  your  conjuring 
wand — a  rod  of  some  hard  wood,  about 
eighteen  inches  long — and  when  the  knot 
is  tied,  step  forward,  passing  the  rod  into 
your  left  hand,  taking  care  to  slip  over 
it  the  real  ring, 
which  has  lain 
concealed  there. 
Slip  your  left  hand . 
to  the  center  of 
the  rod,  and  direct 
each  of  the  two 
persons  to  hold 
one  end  of  it  in 
his  right  hand. 
Then  tell  the  one 
who  has  the  ring 
and  handkerchief 
to  lay  them  on 
your  •  left  hand, 
which  you  imme- 
diately cover  with 
your  right.  Then 
tell  them  to 
spread  .another 
handkerchief  over 
your  hands,  and 
to  say  after  you 
any  nonsense  that 
you  like  to  invent. 

While  they  are 
so  doing,  unbend 
the  false  ring,  and 
draw  it  through 
the  handkerchief 
by  one  of  its 
points,  carefully 
rubbing  between 
the  thumb  and 
finger  the  place 
where  it  came 
through.  Hang 
the  empty  hand- 
kerchief over  the 
ring  which  is  on 
the  rod,  and  take 
away  your  hands, 
which  you  exhibit 
empty,  as  you  have 
stuck  the  false 
ring  inside  the 
cuflf.  Take  away 
the  upper  hand- 
kerchief, and  let  a 
third  person  come 
to  examine,  when 
he  will  find  the 
ring  gone  out  of 
the  handkerchief, 
and  hung  upon  the 
rod.  S. 


few  seconds  before  the  time  is  due,  oQen 
them,  put  a  tiny  piece  of  tissue-paper 
twisted  into  a  thread  between  the  spokes 
of  one  of  the  little  wheels  in  their 
watches,  holding  back  the  movement  to 
the  instant  the  signal  is  given,  then  re- 
leasing the  wheel  so  that  the  watch  shall 
fall  into  the  exact  beat  of  the  Master 
Clock  in  Washington. 

Of  course,  the  same  care  must  be  taken 
whether  the  operators  are  to  connect 
their  instruments  with  a  time-ball  or  a 
control-clock.  The  time-ball  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  service.  It  is  a 
round  ball,  large  enough  to  be  seen  from 
the  street,  where,  supported  by  its  ap- 
pliances, it  rests  on  the  top  of  some 
building.  It  is  attached  by  wire  to  the 
circuit  from  Washington  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  at  the  instant  the  Master  Clock 
in  Washington  ticks  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
the  delicately  poised  ball  will  fall,  re- 
leased by  the  same  beat  of  the  clock  that 
announces  the  time  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.    Any  one  who  watches  one  of 


THE  "MASTER 
CLOCK" 

In  the  course 
of  an  article  in 
"St.  Nicholas,"  W. 

S.  Harwood  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
about  the  Master  Clock  at  Washington. 

The  great  clock  in  the  naval  observa- 
tory is  called  the  Master  Clock.  By 
means  of  the  repeating-apparatus  the 
time  is  repeated  over  eighteen  different 
circuits  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  New  York  City  automatically 
repeats  the  time  to  all  points  east  and 
north;  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  repeat  to 
all  points  west  and  southwest;  Rich- 
mond, Augusta  and  Atlanta  to  all  points 
south.  If  you  should  happen  to  be  in 
some  large  telegraph-office  at  the  mo- 
ment the  time-signal  is  being  sent  out,  it 
is  likely  you  would  see  the  operators 
at  their  keys  take  out  their  watches  a 
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these  time-balls  just  before  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  timepiece  in  hand,  may  easily  de- 
termine whether  his  watch  is  on  time. 

Throughout  the  East  these  time-balls 
are  dropped  every  day  at  noon,  save  on 
Sundays,  at  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Newport  (R.  I.),  Woods  Hole  (Mass.), 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Hampton  Roads,  Savannah  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  tick  of  the  Master  Clock 
that  drops  these  time-balls  also  releases 
others,  some  of  them  many  hundreds,  in- 
deed thousands,  of  miles  away.  For  in- 
stance, by  cable  arrangement  a  time-ball 
is  dropped  every  day  in  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana, and  another  in  San  Francisco, 
three  thousand  miles  distant. 


BUCKBERRIES  THAT  WERE  NOT  FOR  SALE 

I  spent  nearly  all  of  last  summer  in 
the  country,  and  one  day,  when  the  black- 
berry season  was  at  its  height,  I  was 
riding  with  a  party  of  friends  over  the 
beautiful  country  roads,  when  we  came  to 
an  old  pasture,  in  which  were  a  great 
many  blackberry-bushes.  Near  the  road, 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  sat  a  bare-footed, 
tired-looking  boy  of  about  twelve  years. 
His  brown  hands  were  stained  with  juice 
from  the  berries  he  had  been  gathering, 
and  torn  by  the  briers  on  the  bushes.  He 
was  fanning  his  flushed  face  with  his  old 
straw  hat  when  we  drove  up.  By  his 
side  was  a  tin  pail,  filled  with  six  or  seven 
quarts  of  very  nice  blackberries.  Then 
he  had  a  pail  containing  about  a  quart  of 
the  finest  wild  blackberries  I  ever  saw. 
Some  of  the  ladies  in  the  party  were 
very  fond  of  blackberries,  and  one  of 
them  said  to  the  boy,  "Would  you  sell  us 
a  quart  of  your  berries,  my  boy?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  I'd  sell  you  a  quart  of 
these,"  replied  the  boy,  pointing  to  the 
large  pail. 

"Oh,  but  those 
in  the  other  pail 
are  so  much  finer. 
I  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for 
those  than  for  the 
others." 

The  boy  shook 
his  head,  and  said, 
"I  wouldn't  want 
to  sell  those." 

"I  would  be 
willing  t  o  give 
you  twelve  cents 
a  quart  for  them." 

Again  the  boy 
shook  his  head, 
and  this  time  he 
said,  "I  couldn't 
sell  those  even  for 
twenty  -cents  a 
quart;  but  you 
may  have  a  quart 
of  the  others  for 
five  cents." 

"Why  will  you 
not  sell  the  other 
berries?" 

"Well,  ma'am, 
I  —  I  —  well,  be- 
cause they  are  for 
my  mother." 

"For  your 
mother?" 

"Yes,  ma'am. 
You  see,  it  is  like 
this:  My  mother 
is  sick.  She  has 
been  sick  a  long 
time,  and  she  has 
hardly  an  appetite 
for  anj'thing.  She 
has  been  feeling 
better  for  three 
or  four  days,  and 
she  has  taken  a 
notion  she  would 
like  to  have  some 
blackberries,  and 
the  doctor  said 
that  she  might 
have  some,  and 
so,  when  I  was 
gathering  berries 
to-day,  I  put  every 
fine,  big  one  I 
could  find  in  this 
little  pail  for 
my  mother." 

"That  is  a  very 
good  reason,  a 
beautiful  reason,  why  you  should  not  sell 
them."  replied  the  lady,  warmly,  with  a 
voice  that  was  not  quite  steady,  for  she 
had  lost  her  own  dearly  beloved  mother. 
Then  she  added,  "You  may  give  me  a 
quart  of  the  other  berries." 

When  the  little  boy  handed  up  the 
berries  the  lady  gave  him  a  shining  half- 
dollar,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "Don't  mind 
anything  about  the  change,  my  boy. 
Keep  it  all,  and  get  something  nice  for 
your  mother  with  it,  and  tell  her  I  said 
that  I  was  glad  she  has  such  a  loving  and 
thoughtful  little  boy.  I  hope  you  will 
always  feel  that  you  would  like  the  very 
best  of  everything  for  mother." — J.  L. 
Harbour,  in  Morning  Watch. 
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The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  tliis  (lei)artinent 
free  of  ctiarge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  ofBce. 


TAX-TITLE 

J.  B.,  North  Carolina,  asks:  "Can  a 
man  hold  land  in  North  Carolina  with  a 
title  when  a  company  claims  it  which 
pays  no  taxes?  Will  not  the  company' 
lose  it  when  five  years  expires  without 
paying  taxes?" 

The  above  query  is  too  indefinite  to 
permit  of  an  accurate  answer.  If  the 
company  fails  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  it 
is  sold  by  the  sheriff  or  tax-collector,  and 
the  company  fails  to  redeem  it,  of  course 
the  company  would  lose  its  right.  It  is 
generally  provided  that  such  redemption 
must  be  made  within  twelve  months 
from  the  time  of  the  sale. 


WIDOWS  RIGHTS 

A.  C.  B.  writes:  "I  would  like  to 
inquire  about  the  widow's  inheritance  in 
New  York  State.  I  married  a  widower 
with  five  children,  who  are  about  my 
age.  I  am  twenty-six  years  younger 
than  my  husband.  The  oldest  boy  has 
managed  to  get  the  most  of  his  father's 
property  into  mortgages.  I  want  to 
know  if  mortgages  are  personal  property, 
and  if  I  outlive  my  husband  will  the  law 
give  me  any  share  of  those  mortgages?" 

If  you  mean  the  son  is  borrowing 
money  from  the  father,  and  giving  to 
the  father  a  mortgage  for  the  money 
so  borrowed,  this  would  be  personal 
property,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York  one  third  of  the  personal 
property  goes  to  the  widow. 


COLLECTION  OF  NOTE  OF  DECEASED 
PERSON 

E.  E.  A.,  Pennsylvania,  propounds  the 
following:  "A  woman  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  leaving  a  husband  and  adult 
children.  She  had  a  promissory  note 
and  money  in  the  bank.  Can  the  hus- 
band or  children  collect  the  money  with- 
out legal  proceedings?  How  must  it  be 
divided,  and  how  can  it  be  collected?" 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  ad- 
ministrator appointed.  No  one  else  has 
power  to  collect  the  note.  After  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administrator  were  paid, 
one  half  of  the  first  four  hundred  dollars 
and  one  third  of  the  remainder  would 
go  to  the  husband.  The  other  two  thirds 
would  go  to  the  children  in  equal  shares. 


SIGNATURES  TO  A  WILL 

E.  T.  C,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  writer,  whose  residence  is 
in  Massachusetts,  made  his  will  a  few 
months  ago,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  his  two  brothers  and  a 
nephew.  The  witnesses  to  the  signature 
are  the  said  brothers  and  nephew.  There 
are  no  other  brothers',  no  sisters,  no  wife. 
Is  a  legatee  allowed  to  be  a  witness  to 
a  testator's  signature?" 

The  statute  of  Massachusetts  provides 
that  a  beneficial  devise  or  legacy  made  in 
a  will  to  a  person  who  is  a  subscribing 
witness  thereto,  or  to  the  husband  or 
wife  of  such  person,  shall  be  void  unless 
there  are  three  other  competent  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  such  will.  You  will 
therefore  see  that  you  had  better  reex- 
ecute  your  will  with  three  persons  as 
witnesses  that  receive  nothing  by  it. 


INSURANCE  OF  COLT 

C.  A.  H.,  Ohio,  says:  "About  three 
years  ago  last  November  I  bought 
a  farm,  mare,  chattels,  and  all  that  was 
on  the  place.  The  following  June  the 
mare  gave  birth  to  a  colt,  which  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me,  not  knowing  she 
had  been  bred.  Last  February  the 
owner  of  the  stallion  came  around,  after 
waiting  until  the  colt  was  about  two  and 
one  half  years  old,  to  collect  the  pay  for 
the  colt.  Am  I  compelled  to  pay  for  it, 
not  knowing  the  mare  was  bred  at  the 
time  of  purchase?  There  were  no  court 
records  to  show  an  indebtedness  on  same. 
Does  the  law  compel  a  man  to  pay  debts 
of  another  for  which  there  were  no  rec- 
ords in  books  of  county  or  village?" 

Section  3213-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio  provides  that  a  keeper  of  a  stall- 
ion, or  owner  of  same,  shall  have  a  lien 
upon  the  get  of  same  for  the  period  of 
twelve  months  after  the  birth  of  the  colt. 


RIGHT  OF  ROAD 

C.  E.  G.  asks:  "If  A.  is  driving  along 
the  public  road,  and  B.  comes  up  behind 

A.  and  wants  to  drive  faster  than  A.,  must 

B.  ask  A.  to  pass  him,  or  can  he  go 
past  without  asking;  and  must  A.  give 
B.  half  the  road,  or  has  B.  to  wait  until 
he  gets  a  good  place  to  pass  A.;  or  if  B. 
drives  past  A.,  and  runs  into  his  rig  and 
damages  it,  who  is  liable  for  the  cost?" 

If  A.  is  properly  driving  along  the 
road,  and  the  road  is  not  such  that  he 
can  without  inconvenience  or  danger  turn 
aside  for  B.  to  pass  around  him,  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  do  so,  but  if  the  road- 
way is  in  such  a  condition  that  A.  could 
turn  aside,  then  upon  being  asked  to  do 
so  by  B.  it  would  be  his  duty  to  give  B. 
the  opportunity  to  go  around.  Whether, 
in  going  around  A.,  B.  would  be  liable 
in  case  he  collided  "with  A.  would  be  a 
question  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  matter.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  roadway  and  other  matters 
were  such  that  A.  could  have  turned  aside 
sufficiently  to  have  permitted  B.  to  pass, 
and  B.,  exercising  proper  care,  collided 
with  A.,  B.  would  not  be  liable;  but  if 
B.  attempted  to  pass  A.  in  a  careless  and 
reckless  way,  then  he  would  be  liable  for 
whatever  damages  he  might  do  to  A.'s 
conveyance.  Especially  would  this  be 
true  if  he  had  failed  to  call  out  to  A., 
asking  him  to  make  room  for  his  passage. 


RIGHTS  OF  LESSOR 

M.  E.  L.,  Ohio,  says:  "A  man  leased 
a  store  and  living-room  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  buying 
same,  but  failed  to  do  so.  He  then  had 
the  lease  renewed  for  one  year,  stating 
if  he  was  not  able  to  buy  at  the  end  of 
one  year  he  should  have  the,  privilege  of 
renewing  the  lease  for  five  years.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  lease  was  renewed  for 
one  year  the,  owner  died.  The  property 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  widow.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  no  mention  was 
made  of  renewing  the  lease  for  five  years.. 
The  lease  stated  that  no  part,  of  the, 
building  could  be  sublet  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner,  but  he 
rented  out  a  part  of  the  same  without 
the  owner's  consent.  The  lessee  now 
gives  the  widow  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense,  and  she  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  the  building.  The  lesse.e  claims 
he  has  a  lease  which  holds  for  four  years. 
Does  the  lease  hold  good  for  five"  years 
when  it  was  not  renewed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year?  Is  the  widow  obliged 
to  sell  at  the  price  the  husband  set  eight 
years  before?  Can  the  widow  get  pos- 
session of  property  or  sell  under  lease?" 

I  should  think  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  he  could  hold  it  for  five  years. 
The  correct  answer  will  depend,  however, 
on  the  wording  of  the  lease.  The  widow 
would  not  be  obliged  to  sell  it  at  the  price 
stipulated  eight  years  ago.  If  the  lessee 
has  violated  his  contract,  which  seems 
probable,  by  subletting  the  same,  the 
widow  can  get  possession.  Better  con- 
sult a  competent  lawyer  of  your  city. 


SETTLEMENT  WHERE  PARTNER  DIES 

M.  J.  K.,  Montana,  asks:  "Where- 
three  unmarried  brothers  are  doing  an 
equal-partnership  business,  and  one  dies 
leaving  no  will,  there  being  several  other 
brothers  and  sisters,  should  the  one  in- 
terest go  to  the  two  partners  or  to  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters  equally  in  Mon- 
tana? If  the  partners  keep  silent,  who 
would  act  for  the  heirs  and  look  after 
the  inheritance  tax  if  the  heirs  do  noth- 
ing to  get  a  division  of  the  property?" 

There  should  be  an  administrator  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  interest  of  the 
deceased  brother,  and  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  any  one  having  an  interest  in 
the  estate  of  such  deceased  brother  to 
have  the  same  done.  Mere  silence  on 
the  part  of  a  surviving  partner  would 
not  settle  the  matter,  for  in  years  after- 
ward the  heirs  might  compel  an  account- 
ing. The  surviving  partners  cannot  be 
administrators.  In  your  state  there  is  a 
public  administrator,  and  if  the  heirs  do 
not  press  appointment  of  an  administra- 
tor, it  would  be  his  duty  to  look  after  it. 


PARTNERSHIP  PROPERTY 

J.  S.,  Minnesota,  asks:  "Two  parties 
own  a  mill  in  undivided  halves,  one  of 
the  owners  occupying  about  one  half. 
Part  of  the  building  caved  in.  If  the 
party  occupying  the  one  half  repairs,  can 
he  compel  the  other  party  to  help  pay?" 

The  only  way  parties  can  settle  these 
matters  is  to  go  into  court  and  have  a 
receiver  appointed,  when  the  court  will 
adjust  the  payment  of  damages. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  ESTATES 

S.  R.  W.,  Iowa,  asks  the  following: 
"If  the  appraisers  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  appraise  an 
article,  does  the  administrator  get  all 
surplus  money  over  the  appraisers'  value 
as  his  own  when  the  personal  property 
is  sold?" 

No;  the  administrator  is  bound  to  ac- 
count to  the  estate  for  everything  that 
comes  into  his  hands.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  he  allowed  to  retain  any  por- 
tion whatever  to  himself. 


SPENDTHRIFT 

S.  S.,  Washington,  gives  this  question: 
"A  man  who  has  proved  up  on  a  home- 
stead marries  a  poor  girl.  After  ten 
years  she  dies,  leaving  two  children. 
Will  the  children  have  any  interest  in 
the  estate,  or  can  the  husband  squander 
it  all?" 

Every  father  is  liable  to  support  his 
children.  Some  states  have  laws  provid- 
ing for  guardians  of  spendthrifts,  and  in 
other  states  it  is  provided  that  a  man 
who  does  not  support  his  children  may 
be  arrested;  but  generally  speaking,  a 
husband  or  father,  if  he  had  title  to  the 
land,  could  dispose  of  it  as  he  saw  fit. 


INHERITANCE 

F.  D.  B.,  Illinois,  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing: "B.,  of  Illinois,  wants  to  know 
the  law  of  that  state.  B.  died,  having 
some  personal  and '  real  estate.  What 
share  should  his  mother,  his  brother  and 
two  sisters  receive?" 

There  being  no  child  or  descendants 
of  such,  and  no  widow  or  surviving  hus- 
band, then  the  parents,  brothers,  sisters- 
and  their  descendants  would  get  their 
shares  in  equal  parts,  and  each  parent 
would  take  a  child's  part,  or  if  one  parent 
is  dead,  the  survivor  a  double  portion. 


INHERITANCE 

M.  C,  Iowa,  asks:  "If  a  man  who  is 
married,  but  childless,  dies  intestate,  will 
his  widow  inherit  all  his  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  or  could  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  claim  any  of 
it,  although  they  never  helped  to  accu- 
mulate any  of  it?  How  much  could  they 
claim,  if  any?" 

By  the  laws  of  ,Iowa,  if  the  deceased 
leaves  no  children,  one  half  of  his  estate 
goes  to  his  parents,  or  to  the  survivor 
if  one  be  dead,  and  the  other  half  to  his 
wife.  If  he  leaves  no  wife,  the  whole 
goes  to  his  parents.  If  both  parents  are 
dead,  it  would  go  to  other  heirs.  The 
fact  that  the  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  did  not  help  to  accumulate  it  would 
make  no  difference  whatever. 


ACQUIRING  RESIDENCE  TO  SECURE 
A  DIVORCE,  ETC. 

A  subscriber  in  Kansas  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  event  of' a  wife  leaving 
her  home  and  family,  and  going  to  a 
different  state  to'  obtain  legal  residence 
to  secure  a  divorce,  can  she  secure 
alimony  and  guardianship  of  minor 
children;  and  will  such  decree,  if  granted, 
be  respected  in  regard  to  alimony  and 
guardianship  in  this  state  (Kansas)?" 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnited 
States  has  recently  decided  that  a  di- 
vorce granted  in  another  state  to  a 
person  who  goes  to  that  state  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  divorce  and  lives 
there  the  required  time  is  invalid.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  wife's  residence  is  that 
of  her  husband,  and  there  would  be  con- 
siderable, difficulty  in  her  establishing  a 
residence  elsewhere.  If  both  the  prop- 
erty and  children  were  with  her,  or  in 
the  state  in  which  the  divorce  was 
■granted,  then  the  alimony  and  guardian- 
ship might  be  enforced;  but  if  the  prop- 
erty and  the.  children  were  in  another 
state,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  could  be 
enforced  in  any  manner  whatever. 


STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION 

A.  E.  D.,  Minnesota,  wishes  to  know: 
"If  A.  and  B.  reside  in  North  Dakota, 
and  A.  gives  B.  a  note  due  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  and  A.  leaves  the  state  shortly  after 
the  note  became  due  without  making 
settlement,  when  would  this  note  be  out- 
lawed in  the  state  of  North  Dakota? 
No  action  having  yet  been  taken,  and 
A.  having  resided  out  of  that  state  ever 
since,  would  his  leaving  the  state  make 
any  difference  in  the  time  in  which  the 
note  would  be  barred  from  action?" 

As  I  understand  the  laws  of  North 
Dakota,  a  note  is  barred  if  not  sued  on 
within  six  years  after  it  is  due  or  from 
the  time  that  the  last  payment  was  made 
thereon;  but  if  the  maker  of  the  note 
should  leave  the  state  before  the  note 
falls  due,  as  to  him  the  statute  would  not 
run,  and  it  might  be  collected  at  any  time 
on  his  return  to  the  state. 


NOTE  GIVEN  TO  WIFE  BY  HUSBAND 

R.  T.,  Illinois,  says:  "My  wife  has 
two  thousand  dollars  that  she  got  from 
home.  I  recently  bought  a  farm,  and 
she  wishes  to  put  her  money  in  it.  Can 
I  give  her  a  note  or  papers  so  that  if  I 
were  to  die  she  could  get  her  money 
according  to  the  laws  of  Illinois?" 

Yes,  a  note  given  to  her  would  be  valid. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


LEMON-JUICE  FOR  DIPHTHERIA 

"A  German  professor  of  Konigsberg," 
says  "Health,"  "has  drawn  attention  to 
the  power  which  lemon-juice  has  in  de- 
stroying the  diphtheria  bacillus.  He  tes- 
tifies that  he  tried  it  as  a  gargle  in  fifteen 
cases  of  acute  diphtheria  and  eighty 
other  cases  of  throat  disease,  and  that 
only  one  of  these  proved  fatal.  The 
lemon-juice  must  be  diluted  when  used 
as  a  gargle,  but  slices  of  lemon  may  be 
given  to-  the  patient  to  masticate  when 
he  is  able  to  do  so.  The  pulp,  however, 
should  be  invariably  rejected." 


/ 

etc."  Under  these  circumstances  the 
state  board  of  health  had  no  power  to 
refuse  a  child  admission  into  a  public 
school  because  such  child  had  not  been 
successfully  vaccinated. 

Compulsory  vaccination  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  words  "super- 
vise the  health  interests  of  the  people." — 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews. 


COMPULSORY  VACCINATION 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  a  short 
time  ago  decided  in  the  case  of  Osborn 
versus  Russell  that  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health  had  no  power  to  insist 
on  compulsory  vaccination.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  "the  state  board  of  health  shall 
supervise  the  health  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state." 

The  board  of  health  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  person  shall  be  admitted 
into  public  or  private  schools  until  after 
being  successfully  vaccinated."  The  court 
held  that  the  section  in  the  act  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  justify  the  state  board  of 
health  in  adopting  the  above  resolution. 
The  school  act  of  the  state  declares  "that 
the  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  children. 


HOSPITALS  ALONG  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  re- 
cently consummated  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  thoroughly  equipped 
hospitals  along  the  route  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  this 
day  and  age  humanity  will  not  counte- 
nance a  repetition  of  the  dreadful  history 
of  suffering  and  death  which  is  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  first  years  of  work  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  By  all  means  let  them 
be  established,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
best  hospitals  money  can  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  workmen.  Let  them 
be  in  perfect  running-order  before  the 
work  begins,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
most  competent  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  United 
States  be  saved  disgrace  and  the  danger 
of  the  canal  being  a  blot  upon  our  fair 
escutcheon  be  minimized. 
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RHEUMATISM 

CURED 

WITHODT  MEDICINE 

External  Remedy  so  successful 
that  the  makers  send  It  ON  AP- 
PROVAL, to  anybody. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  new  cure  for 
rheumatism  which  has  created  such  a 
furore  throughout  Michigan  by  curing  all 
kinds  of  rheumatism,  no  matter  how  severe 
or  chronic,  are  now  being  sent  all  over  the 
world  on  approval,  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. The  sufferer  is  put  upon  honor  to 
pay  one  dollar  for  the  drafts  if  satisfied 
with  the  relief  they  give,  otherwise  no 
money  is  asked.  This  plan  is  a  novel  one, 
and  would  result  in  enormous  loss  if  the 
drafts  did  not  afford  immediate  and  perma- 
nent relief.  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  plan  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  the 
American  people. 


The  drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  because 
the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  are  most  sus- 
ceptible at  this  point,  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. : 
Gentlemen : 

I  received  the  trial  pair  of  Drafts,  and  will  not  for- 
get their  virtue,  for  I  am  free  from  all  my  suffering 
by  their  use.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  I  am  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 

EespectfuUv  yours,   R.  H.  DEVAN. 

154  Taylor  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Write  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  550  Oliver  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  free  trial  pair  of  Drafts  and 
their  new  booklet  "  To  One  With  Rheumatism." 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  oar 
new  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 
"Bellise,"    "■np'»'«  $8.7S 
"Cossack,"  ^I^S^,  $10. 75 
"Siberian,"  a  beauty  $12.75 

"NeudOrf,"  Road  Racer  $i4.  75 
I  no  better  bicycle  at  any  price. 
I    Any  other  make  or  model  you  want  at 
I  one  third  usual  price.   Choice  of  any 
I  standard  tires  and  best  equipment  on 
'  all  our  bicycles.  Strongest  guarantee. 
We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  C.  O. 
D-  to  any  one  without  a  cent  deposit 
and  allow  10  OATS'  FREE  TRIAL 
t>ef  ore  purchase  is  binding. 
500  Good  Sd.hand  Wheels  «S  to  #8 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicjcle  until  jou  bkve  written  for  our  frea 
catalog  with  Urge  photographic  engransgs  ftod  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  .  Chicago 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA"  KATR  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Fye- 
L  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
color.  Instantaneously.  Givesany  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Doas  net 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  ilB 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpslid  xor  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Dial.  Office  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


fEMINOLOer 


Table  ol  Contents 
and  sample  pages 

A  scientific  book  for  women,  oDC  of  the  most  valuable  works 
^ever  written.   It  treats  of  marriage,  care  of  babies,  diet,  nurs- 
ling, children's  diseases  and  their  care,  physical  culture,  per-' 
Ssonal  beauty ,  giving  information  that  is  all  important  to  health 
Sand  happiness.    Has  700  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
(28  colorol  platK.  5 
r    "If  the  information  contained  ia  Feminology  were  more 
^v^ndelyand  timely  known  and  heeded^  endless  and  needless 
)  miseries  might  be  avoided." — Chicago  Tribune. 
\    Write  for  312-page  table  of  contents  and  see  what  this  valuable 
\book  contains.    An  agent  wanted  Id  yoar  town. 
I  C.      Drmsffor  A  Co.,  2196  Gladys  Av.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  Iti 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  £.  65th 
St.,  New  York  City,  mrites:  — 
■■'ltreduc«  I  myweightiOlbs." 
S  jeais  ago .  4 1  li»Te  not  gained  an  ounce  aince."  Parflyvegetabla 
ft  humle&s  as  water.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  litUe  ex- 
penia.  Ho  etan^ng.    Noslcknesa.  We  wlU  mail  a  box  of  it  &  full 
particularsin  a  plain  sealed  packa^to  any  address  free  of  cLar^ 

HALL  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept  B.     St.  LouU,  Mo, 

Free  Rupture  Cure 

If  ruptured  write  io"Dr.  W.  8.  Rice,  1826  Main  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  ajid  be  will  send  free  a  trial  of  hie  won- 
derful method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not  get  thii  free 
method  and  try  the  remark&ble  invention  that  cures 
without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  detention  from 
work.  Write  ttMlay.  Don't  wait. 

DIS  TOUB  HUSBAMD,  M  BON  OS  FATHER  A  m 
runkard 

If  80,  send  U3  your  name  4  address,  we  irill  send  you  a  package  of  onr  "Secret 
Cu-e"fre«,  In  aplainpaeka^  with  full  dlrectiana  how  to  give  Itsecietly  in  tea, 
eoSee,  food,  etc  It  isodorlesd  tt  ta3teles3,& will  cure  thla  dreadful  babit,  quickly 
a  permanently  without  the  packnt'3  kno^ledgo  or  consent.  It  Is  a  poeitiTe  U 
peTTnaaent"SecTet Cure"  for  the  Drink  &ftbit&  wlUcoflt 70a  nothing  to  trjlU 

MILO  DRUG  CO-  Dept.  144,     8t.  LouiS.  Mo. 


RUPTURE 

CLOSES  THE    OPENING   IN    TEN  DAYS 

Avoids  pressure  on  Pubic  Bone.    t^TSend  for  Booklet. 
I.  B.  SEELEY  TRUSS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Box  32,  !84  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
1087  Walnut  St. ,  FUILADKLFHU.   86  K.  2>rd  St.,  NSff  YORK 


TAPE-WORM  f: 


tPElLEO  AllVE.    Be*d  pi>na. 

leed;  FREE  booklet.  Bttod  Mold 
Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  183  Stat*  St.,CUemgs 


Wit  and  Humor 


WAS  HE  THE  USH 

PRESIDENT  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  made  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  best  jokes  of  the  season  by 
a  story  told  by  one  of  his  closest 
friends,  now  in  the  city.  A  couple  of 
summers  ago  the  college  president  spent 
a  part  of  the  heated  season  on  a  farm 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont.  It 
was  a  delightful  place,  but  the  classical 
visitor  found  that  even  that  haven  of  rest 
had  some  drawbacks.  As  the  following 
summer  approached  Doctor  Tucker 
again  bethought  himself  of  the  quiet 


SUBTRACTED  BLESSINGS 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  here. 

It's  floating  in  the  air. 
And  sunless  days  and  moonless  nights 

We  find  them  everywhere. 
Already  horseless  carriages 

Are  killing  ofif  the  folk 
Who  can't  aflford  to  buy  them — 

And  that  is  not  a  joke. 
Seedless  berries  now  are  grown 

Upon  a  thornless  bush. 
And  seedless  oranges  are  found 

With  the  dago  and  the  push. 
They  tell  me  that  the  apple 

Will  be  changed  for  evermore. 
What  will  the  ragamuffin  do 

If  there's  never  no  more  core? 
The  seedless  raisin  is  the  joy 

Of  many  household  cooks. 
And  also  for  the  sages 

There  are  the  priceless  books. 
Appendicitis  now  must  go, 

For  seedless  grapes  have  come. 
With  that  and  the  bfoodless  method 

The  surgeon's  work  is  done. 
With  all  these  subtracted  blessings 

Our  hearts  are  lorn  and  sad, 
For  we  hear  no  hasty  promise 

Of  a  future  boneless  shad. 
—David  J.  Ritchie,  in  New  York  Sun. 


plenties  of  fun.  I  haf  to  vork  all  der 
day  round  und  haf  plenties  of  drouble. 
Ven  you  die  you  vas  dead.  Ven  I  die  I 
haf  to  go  to  hell  .yet." — Boompernickel 
Blatter. 

HOW  SHAVING  IMPRESSED  HIM 

George  C.  Thomas,  the  head  of  the 
banking  house  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  is  fond 
of  children.  He  conducts  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Philadelphia  that  has  eighteen 
hundred  pupils,  and  he  gets  his  teachers 
to  collect  and  repeat  to  him  all  the  odd 
sayings  of  the  children  they  come  upon. 

A  recent  addition  to  Mr.  Thomas'  col- 
lection was  the  remark  of  a  little  boy 


nOGERSON'S  TIP 

Mrs.  Jieeerson — "What  makes  you  think  the 
Welsh  rarebit  will  disagree  with  you,  Henry  ?" 

Mr.  Jieeerson  (elootnily) — "I  have  inside  informa- 
tion, my  dear." — The  Moon. 

farm  as  a  place  of  summer  refuge,  and 
wrote  to  the  farmer:  "Your  place  is  a 
well-spring  of  delight;  it  is  picturesque, 
comfortable,  homelike.  The  house  is 
well  kept,  the  table  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  and  in  short  everything 
save  two  features  is  conducive  to  utmost 
satisfaction.  These  exceptions  are  the' 
kitchen  methods  of  your  hired  girl,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  the  pen  in  which 
you  maintain  your  swine  is  located  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  house.  If  these 
exceptions  were  eliminated  it  would  be 
a  source  of  the  most  profound  pleasure 
for  me  to  again  join  you  this  coming 
summer." 

The  farmer  received  the 
note,  and  anxious  to  again 
have  the  distinguished  board- 
er with  him,  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Tucker:— 
Yours  reed,  and  I  hasten  to 
reply.  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  with  us.  Hannah 
has  went,  and  there  have  not 
been  any  Hogs  on  the  place 
since  you  left  last  summer." 
— New  York  Tribune. 


INSULTED 

"What  did  you  get  at  de  farm-house?" 
"Nuffin'  but  an  insult." 
"An  insult?" 

"Yes.  De  farmer's  wife  didn't  know 
no  more  'bout  de  etiket  of  de  table  den 
to  ofler  me  breakfast-food  at  t'ree 
o'clock  in  de  afternoon!" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


PIE  AND  GRAMMAR 

Little  Tommy  (of  Boston) — "Can  I 
eat  another  piece  of  pie?" 

Mama  (witheringly) — "I  suppose  you 
can." 

Tommy— "Well,  may  I?"  ' 
Mama — "No,  dear;  you  may  not.'' 
Tommy — "Darn  grammar  anyway!" — 
Lippincott's. 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
IN  FOR  A  GOOD  TIME 

who  saw  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a 
man  shaving. 

"Why,"  said  the  boy  to  the  man,  "why 
do  you  wash  your  face  with  a  little 
broom,  and-  then  wipe  it  dry  .  with  a 
knife?" — New  York  Tribune. 


YAWCOB  AND  HIS  DOG 

And  Yawcob,  observing  his  dog  Schnit- 
zel, spake  unto  him  as  follows:  "You 
vas  only  a  tog,  but  I  vish  I  vas  you.  Ven 
■you  go  mit  your  bed  in  you  shust  durn 
round  dree  dimes  und  lay  down.  Ven  I 
go  mit  my  bed  in  I  haf  to  lock  up  der 


HER  PREFERENCE 

■  '   '  -  - 

"I  would  rather  beTight  that^f  esldent 
of  this  club."  exclaimed  the/long,  lean 
lady  with  the  bearded  mole. 

"Yes,"  snapped  one  of  the  sisters  be- 
hind her,  "and  I  guess  you'd  a  good  deal 
rather  be  married  than  either." 

After  which  the  question  before  the 
house  was  lost  in  the  general  confusion. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BED-WEniN6 


cured.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr  t  E  May.  Blr>omineton.  111. 


THE  MISSING  NEEDLE 

Twenty-seven  years  ago 
Mrs.  Samantha  Ambergris, 
a  quiet,  modest  seamstress 
residing  in  Walnut  Grove, 
111.,  was  sewing  a  button 
on  her  husband's  trousers. 
Having  occasion  to  thread 
a  needle,  she  held  it  between 
her  lips  while  she  looked  for 
a  spool  of  thread.  Just  then 
she  sneezed  violently,  and 
the  needle  disappeared,  nor 
could  she  find  it  after  a 
most  prolonged  search. 

The  incident  passed  en- 
tirely out  of  her  mind.  One 
day  recently,  however,  Mrs.  Ambergris, 
who  is  now  an  elderly  woman,  felt  a 
tingling  sensation  in  the  middle  finger  of 
her  left  hand.  She  looked  at  the  fin<;e: 
and  saw  something  small  and  sharp  pro- 
truding from  the  skin.  Applying  a  pair 
of  tweezers,  she  pulled  it  out. 

It  proved  to  be  a  splinter  she  had  acci- 
dentally run  into  her  finger  the  day  be- 
fore.— Chicago  Tribune. 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMPLIMENTS 

The  village  sexton,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing grave-digger,  acted  as  a  stone-cutter, 
house-repairer  and  furniture- 
remover. 

The  local  doctor,  having 
obtained  a  more  lucrative 
appointment  in  another 
county,  employed  the  sexton 
to  assist  in  his  removal. 

When  it  came  to  settling 
up  accounts,  the  doctor  de- 
ducted an  old  contra-account 
due  by  the  sexton.  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time,  objecting 
to  the  charge  made  for  re- 
moving his  furniture., 

"If  this  was  steady,  it 
would  pay  much  better  than 
grave-digging." 

The  sexton  replied,  "In- 
dade,  Oi  w'u'd  be  glad  to 
'ave  a  stiddy  job;  grave-dig- 
gin'  is  very  slack  since  yez 
lift." — Spare  Moments. 


Italy — "I'm  the  Kaiser's  monkey. 


— The  Tacoma  Ledger. 
Whose  monkey  are  you?" 


Untruth  is  better  than  friction.' 
parral. 


-Cha- 


place  und  vind  up  der  clock  und  pud  der 
cat  oud  und  undress  myselluf,  und  my 
vrow  vakes  up  und  scolds;  den  der  paby 
vakes  up  und  cries,  und  I  haf  to  valk 
him  mit  der  house  around;  den  maybe 
ven  I  gets  myselluf  to  bed  it  is  dime  to 
get  up  vonce  more  again.  Ven  you  gets 
up  mit  your  bed  you  shust  stretch  your- 
selluf,  dig  your  neck  a  leedle,  und  you 
vas  up.  I  haf  to  light  der  fire  und  put 
on  der  kittle,  scrap  some  mit  my  vife 
alretty  und  git  myselluf  preakfast.  You 
blay   mit   der   day  all   round  und  haf 


WHICH? 

Mr.  Chunk  (looking  up 
from  his  paper) — "I  wish 
these  newspapers  would  be  a 
little  more  explicit  in  their 
publication  of  the  news. 
Here  it  says  that  old  Tot- 
terly,  who  has  been  under 
the  care  of  three  physicians  for  a  fort- 
night, is  now  out  of  danger." 

Mrs.  Chunk — "Why,  surely  that  is  plain 
enough." 

Mr.  Chunk— "Is  it?  How  is  the  un- 
initiated reader  to  know  whether  the  in- 
valid is  on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  or 
dead  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  doc- 
tors?"—Good  Health. 


The  child  understands  most  things  well 
enough  until  his  teacher  explains  them. 
—Life. 
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Either  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 
Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  Given  for 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


New 


Plant  Collections 

FREE 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm     A  r\ 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  TK/C* 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  altowedf  and 
(he  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


5  Ever=BIooming  ROSE-PIants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE    MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING    MFTFOR—A  Qrand  New  Velvety  Red  Rose 
The  brightest'Colored  of  all  Roses.  It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual-Blooming,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  rose's.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer,  and  will  make  a 
growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  seaFon;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth 
and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep  rich  red  flowers  all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  stan- 
dard Meteor.  It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the. veranda  or  around  windows,  where  its  great  beauty  will  show 
up  to  good  advantage.   Order  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  one  rich  flesh-colored. 

All  will  biiooai  .freely  during  the  comipg  season. 


4  Beautiful  QERANIUM=PIants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  .of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding.  More  than  this,  they 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from  insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Qeranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow°white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen-salmon,  one  beautitui  pink* 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION=Plants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their 
rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  Unequaled  for  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  out- 
line, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes. 
The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS.  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.— 
Accompanying  each  lot  of 
plants  there  are  full  directions 
for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in 
order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE.— All  of  the  plants  will 
be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted, 
and  will  bloom  the  coming  season. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another  to 
make  up  one  collection. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose- 
Plants  or  4  Geranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation- 
Plants,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


40c. 

(  When  this  offer  is^accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club) 

Mixed  Collections  of  Plants 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Ger° 
|H  I^^^    aniuni=Plants  or  6  Carnation=Plants  FREE  for  TWO  yearly 

subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two  collections 
for  FOUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


1  Violet— California 
1  Carnation— Pink 
1  Chrysanthemum 
1  Geranium 
1  Fuchsia — Speciosa 
1  Begonia— White  Rubra 

Order  as  No.  275 


1  Lemon — , 
American  Wonder 

1  Asparagus — 
Sprengeri 

1  Coleus 

1  Rose— "Helen  Gould" 

1  Sweet-Scented 
Geranium 

Order  as  No.  276 


1  Rose — pink 
"Maman  Cochet" 

1  Rose— "Marie  Guillott" 

I  Chrysanthemum — 

"Timothy  Eaton" 
1  Chrysanthemum — 

"Glory  of  the  Pacific" 
I  Geranium — 

"John  A.  Doyle  " 
1  Geranium — 

"Jean  Viand" 

Order  as  No.  277 


As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  prefer  an  assortment  rather  than  all  of 
one  kind,  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  your  choice 
of  one  of  these  three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


pnCC  We  will  send  EITHER  one  of  these  Three  Mixed  Collection*  of  Plants  FREE 
I  to  any  one  sending  us  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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FREE 

Complete  Assortment 
of  Fine  Needles  and 

Needle-Case 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 

Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.  The  case  Is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open,  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  4i  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
Imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2}.  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed  needles. 

All  of  these  Needles  are  Sharp's 
Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 

This  Needle-Case 
and  Needles 

We  will  send  tliis  Needle^ase  FREE,  post- 
paid, for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  tlie  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 
we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  this 
complete  Needle-Case  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can 
be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Dliio 


FREE 


35  Cents 


ENTIRELY 
NEW 


The  Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas 
and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of  All  I,ands  Is  up- 
to-date.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in  one 
and  sells  at  one  fourth  usual  Atlas  prices.  Gives 
Every  Census  from  1790  to  1900,  also  1901  Crop 
and  other  statistics.  Fine  Map  of  Panama  Canal. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  Peerless  Atlas  is  guaranteed  the  finest  seller 
on  the  market,  enabling  agents  to  double  the  best 
profits  they  ever  made.  Your  success  is  certain. 
Contains  170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches. 
340  Colored  Maps  and  Magnificent  niustrations. 

For  extra  liberal  terms  and  tell-tale  pamphlet 
"Story  of  the  Workers,"  address 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 
Department  of  Agents,         Sprinefield,  Ohio 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  DAIRYING! 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
has  more  points  of  excellence 
than  any  otlier.  Here  are  a  few : 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Re- 
movable inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube,  which  is  also 
water  receptacle.  Water  dis- 
tributed equally  around  and 
under  innei^  can;  also  through 
center  tube,  giving  greatest  pos- 
sible cooling  surface.  No  water 
required  five  months  In  the 
year.  New  and  original  faucet; 
impossible  to  leak  or  sour.  Do 
not  buy  any  other  before  inves- 
Pat,  Apr.  20, 1902     tigatlDg  this.   .Send  for  catalog. 

PLYMOUTH  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  PLVMOUTH,  OHIO 


CORRUGATED  — 
CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

Separates  the  cream  without 
mixing  water  ■with  milk.  Operates 
itself— saving  your  time  and  labor. 
Has  double  the  eoolinpr  surface  of 
any  other.  Cream  yields  more  and 
tietter  butter,  commanding  extra 
prices.  EasUy  cleaned.  Pays  for 
itself  in  a  short  time.  FREE  Cat- 
alogue.  State  name  of  grocer. 

ED.  8.  ttSHBAK,  Sole  Mfr. 
Boi  111,        -        Centervllle,  Iowa 


Pearl  Ring  Free 

Cut  out  this  ad.  and  Bend  It  with 
name  snd  addreas  lor  one  to 
A.  B.  WSBOSKST.  ProTldeuct.BJ. 


Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone. 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

fiesidents  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


It 


THE  TREE  PUZZLE 

We  Present  Six  Pictures,  Each  l^epresentinj  the  Name  of  a  Tree.    The  First  is  Willow.    Can  You  Name  the  Others? 


Eight  Vaniable  Prizes  are  Offered  to  Men,  Women,  Boys  and  Girls,  as  follows: 


A  pair  of  Fine  Lace  Curtains  will  be  given  to  the  first  woman  from  whom 
we  receive  a  correct  list,  and^a  handsome  Pocketbook  to  the  second  woman 
from  whom  a  correct  list  is  re'ceived. 

A  Solid  Gold  Ring  with  handsome  setting  will  be  given  to  the  first  girl 
from  whom  we  receive  a  correct  list,  and  a  Ping-Pong  Set  to  the  second  girl 
from  whom  a  correct  list  is  received. 


A  handsome  Carving  Set  will  be  given  to  the  first  man  from  whom  we 
receive  a  correct  list,  and  a  copy  of  the  "Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World"  to  the 
second  man  from  whom  a  correct  list  is  received. 

A  splendid  Watch  (described  on  Page  17  of  April  15th  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside)  will  be  given  to  the  first  boy  from  whom  we  receive  a  correct  list, 
and  a  good  Air-Rifie  to  the  second  boy  from  whom  a  correct  list  is  received. 


Contestants  Must  State  Their  Ages,  and  Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  May  15, 1903 


ONE 


TWO 


FOUR 

WHAT  AM  1 7 

I  bring  fresh  showers 
For  the  thirsty  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade 
For  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
I  bind  the  sun's  throne 
With  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim 
And  the  stars  reel  and  swim 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banners  unfurl. 
When  the  crimson  pall 
Of  the  even  doth  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
Safe  folded  1  rest 
On  my  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 
I  wield  the  flail 
Of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again 
I  dissolve  it  in  rain 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thundea'. 
I  sift  the  snow 
On  the  mountains  below 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night 
'Tis  my  pillow  white. 

As  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

A  Valuable  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 

A  handsome  Picture  Portfolio  containing  sixteen 
celebrated  engravings,  each  an  artistic  gem,  will  be 
given  for  the  first  correct  answer  to  this  riddle 
received  from  each  state  and  territory.  This  means 
a  complete  Portfolio  for  each  of  the  forty-five  states, 
one  for  each  territory,  and  one  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  also  one  for  Canada.  The  first  correct 
answer  from  each  state  wins  a  prize,  giving  equal 
opportunity  to  all  our  readers,  wherever  located. 

Answers  must  reach  this  office  before  May  15, 1903, 
and  must  be  addressed  to  the  Puzzle  Editor,  Farm 
AMD  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FIVE 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  APRIL  1st  ISSUE 

The  Six  Boys'  Names 

The  correct  list  is  as  follows: 

1 —  Samuel.  4— Hiram. 

2 —  Adolphus.  5 — Isaac. 

3 —  Maurice.  6 — Henry. 
The  cash  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize,  three  dollars,  to  Wade  Reynard,  Ver- 
ona, Mississippi. 

Second  prize,  two  dollars,  to  Sarah  S.  Barton, 
Sanborn,  North  Dakota. 

The  next  five  prizes,  one  dollar  each,  to  May 
Weirick,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Arnold, 
Lincoln,  Delaware;  R.  E.  Laing,  Dundas,  Ontario, 
Canada;  R.  A.  Thibos,  Hiram,  Ohio;  Virgil  Camp- 
bell, Princeton,  Texas. 

The  Clown  Puzzle 

Our  illustration  shows  the  answer. 


The  first  prize,  two  dollars,  is  awarded  to  E.  I. 
Pardee,  West  Cheshire,  Connecticut. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes,  one  dollar 
each,  are  awarded  to  Mrs.  R.  O.  Crawford,  Jasper, 
Alabama;  George  Stoddard,  Summit,  South  Dakota; 
Mrs.  M.  Godwin,  Rogers,  Arkansas. 

A  copy  of  our  popular  book,  "Gems  From  the 
Poets,"  is  awarded  to  each  of  the  following  as  state 
prizes: 

Alabama — Mrs.  M.  E.  Kessler,  Prospect. 
Arkansas — Russell  D.  Leas,  Little  Rock. 


THREE 


TO&ACCO. 


SIX 

California — }.  H.  Goodman,  Santa  Rosa. 
Canada — Bruce  Piatt,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
Colorado— Fred  S.  Strawson,  VVallstreet. 
Connecticut — Eric  H.  Nelson,  Marbledale. 
Delaware — William  G.  Barto,  Warwick. 
District  of  Columbia— J.  S.  Swan,  Washington. 
Florida— S.  H.  Calhoun,  St.  Augustine. 
Georgia — E.  J.  Stanley,  Dacula. 
Idaho— R.  C.  Gipson,  Caldwell. 
Illinois — J.  R.  Jones,  Rid^eville. 
Indiana— Wm.  Earl  Gaskin,  State  Line. 
Indian  Territory— Mrs.  Lillie  Lewis,  Davis.  . 
Iowa— Lester  Henderson.  Lenox. 
Kansas — Olive  Braden,  Elsmore. 
Kentucky— Mrs.  Lelia  M.  Henderson,  Eubanks. 
Louisiana — Mrs.  H.  T.  Reed,  Roseland. 
Maine— Mrs.  Enoch  Whittemore,  East  Andover. 
Maryland — Freda  Schroepfer,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — Olive  M.  Merriam,  Billerica. 
Michigan— Mrs.  Ralph  Ballard;  Niles. 
Minnesota— Mrs.  H.  E.  Gerr>',  Rochester. 
Mississippi — D.  D.  Irwin,  Port  Gibson. 
Missouri — Lilian  Wells,  Appleton  City. 
Montana— Mrs.  Emma  Robinson,  Central  Park. 
Nebraska— Mrs.  J.  W.  Newell,  Jr.,  Blair. 
New  Hampshire— C.  M.  de  Rochemont,  Newington. 
New  Jersey— W.  F.  Ely,  Florham  Park. 
New  Mexico— Mrs.  R.  E.  Lund,  White  Oaks. 
New  York— C.  S.  Henderson,  Newfane. 
North  Carolina— Mrs.  J.  H.  Cole.  Greensboro. 
North  Dakota — L.  C.  Schmidt,  Abercrombie. 
Ohio— W.  C.  Kohler,  Kenton. 
Oklahoma — Mrs.  Emma  Rader,  Laverty. 
Oregon— J.  J.  Hancock,  Aumsville. 
Pennsylvania— Olive  M.  W.  Hanawalt,  Lewistown. 
Rhode  Island— Edward  H.  Macy,  Newport. 
South  Carolina — Lennie  McCanty,  Abbeville. 
South  Dakota— Mrs.  Jay  Jacobs,  Kampeska. 
Tennessee— W.  R.  Gilmore,  Chestnut  Bloom. 
Texas— Gordon  Thomason,  Guys  Store. 
Utah— Helen  L.  Robb,  Ogden. 
Vermont— Mary  E.  Whitney,  Royalton. 
Virginia— Sadie  C.  Beatley,  Avalon. 
Washington— Alice  Richardson,  Da>-ton. 
West  Virginia— Lillie  Rose,  Williamstown. 
Wisconsin— Bessie  Brotherton,  LaValle. 
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Only  a  Short  Time  Left 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  will,  in  a  Profit-Sharing'  Contest,  distribute  to  such  of  its  subscribers 
as  may  care  to  engage  in  an  intellectual  and  profitable  contest  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the 
Immigration  of  Foreigners  into  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 

$5,000.00 

What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ^ 
ending  June,  1903,  according  to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  • 

To  the  225  persons  making  the  nearest  correct  estimates  on  this  there  will  be  distributed  the  sum 
of  $5,000.00  (Five  Thousand  Dollars),  in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following-  conditions: 


Date. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.  I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


County. 


State. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


You  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  estimating.  Simply  subscribe  at 
the  regular  price,  50  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE- 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
no  Che  living  in  Springfield  or  Clark  County,  Ohio,  will  be  permitted  to  send  an 
estimate,  and  the  entire  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial 
manner  possible.) 

THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  OTHER  YEARS 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  of  each  year 


1883  603,322 

1884  518,592 

1885  395,346 

1886  334,203 

1887  490,109 


1888  546,889 

1889  444,427 

1890  455,302 

1891  560,319 

1892  623,084 


1893  502,917 

1894  314,467 

1895  279,948 

1896  343,267 

1897  230,832 


1898  229,299 

1899  311,715 

1900.  448,572 

1901  487,918 

1902  648,743 


Total  for  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271. 


Average  each  year,  438,463. 


A  Large  Cash  Commission 


will  be  paid  Agents,  Canvassers  and 
Club-Raisers  for  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions.    Write  for  terms  at  once. 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


Instead  of  a  cash  commission,  Agents  and  Club- 
Raisers  will  be  allowed  one  estimate  on  each 
subscription,  if  they  prefer  it. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I 


To  the  one  making;  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate  COJNDITIOINS 

of  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  ^             .               ^  ,u  f  a  , 

g.^  ffftn  nn  ^*    F"ty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year  and  to 

States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June,  1903  !|>J,oUU.UU  one  estimate.   You  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in  advance,  and 

-_.       ,                   A                 *■                                                1  nrkn  nn  each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

I  O  the  second  nearest   ,  --    l,UUll.UU  2.    You  can  send  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year,  with 

-p    *u-v  *-Utt<A  nA3>*Acf-                                                     fifi(\  nfl  ^'"^  estimate  for  each  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  to  be  recorded 

I  O  ine  inira  neareSl                                                           OUU.UV  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^it  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

To  the  fourth  nearest                                   „     .           250.00  3*    After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no  changes  win 

 •  be  permitted.  ■  ■ 

Xo  the  fifth  nearest  :-  ■—  ,      100.00  4.    if  there  is  a  tie  in  the^estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one  of 

the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  willTie  equally  divided  among  them. 

To  the  sixth  nearest                                                     50.00  5.   After  the  receipt  of  the  Official  Certificate  from  the  proper  Government 

-_-      ,                _                          ^^<»^-  r\t\         ■                     .  „ „  Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.    Its  award  will  be  pub- 

I  O  the  next  tour  nearest,  >25.UU  each  .,              lUU.UU  Hshed  in  the  farm  and  fireside,  and  the  money  will  be  distributed,  and  this 

-r    ii  ■          A                          .    ^t^^\  f\e\          i_  J                I- t\f\  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 

To  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each 50.00  ^ 

To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each                    50.00  send  your  estimate  at  once,  and  you  may  be  the  fortunate 

To  the  next  200  nearest,  $2.00  each                   400.00  person  to  secure  Twenty=eight  Hundred  Dollars  without  cost. 

I       ii«^<-ke'/-»i-r»»                          M.'              <tc  f\f\f\  f\f\  Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  from  us  that 

In  all  225  Cash  rrizes,  aggregating      3)5,UUU.UU  your  subscription  has  been  received. 

FIRST  PRIZB,  $:2,800.00  CASH 

If  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate  is  received  in  May,  The  government  makcS   itS   report   in  June,  and  ^ 

$300.00  EXTRA  shall  have  to  close  the  contest  several  days  pre-  ^ 

will  be  added  to  the  First  Prize,  so  that  instead  of  $2,500.00,  the  vious  to  their  report;  therefore,  wc  advisc  all  who  want  ^ 

pj.^^^  Prize  will  be  $2  800  00  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 

Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate  Qct  YOUr  QUCSSeS  III  ThiS  MOIlth 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  7,  1903 


Farmer  Fredricks: 
"Well,  there  she  is,  all 
safe  and  sound:  won- 
der it  I  got  what  I 
ordered." 


Who  pays  the  freight/ 


about  Mowers.  Hay  Rakes  and  Feeders,  Sickle  Sharp- 
eners, Hay  Carriers  and  Stackers,  Waterproof  Cuvas 
Covers  for  Haystacks,  Implements,  etc.,  Wagons,  Cam- 
eras, Groceries,  etc.  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute. 
Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and  write  us  TODAY.  If 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a 
SpecUl  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles  fxee  of  charge. 

You  do  and  always  wilt.  Every  article  brought  into  your 
town  has  had  the  freight  on  it  paid  by  somebody  so  if  you 
don't  pay  it  who  does  ?  Goods  sent  "prepaid"  or  sold  in  your 
home  town  have  the  freight  charges  and  a  profit  on  the 
same  included  in  the  price  to  you.  When  you  buy  your  sup- 
plies  from  us  you  pay  but  one  small  profit.  We  save  you 
the  profits  of  the  agent,  jobber  and  dealer.  You  pay  the 
freight  and  get  the  lowest  rates. 

SEND  FOR  CJIT.RLOGUE  No,  71 

Containing  ttOO  pages  with  pictures  and  wholesale  prices  on  practically  every 
thing  you  eat,  wear  or  use.  Send  ISc  to  partly  pay  postage  (the  book  itself  is  free.) 
Write  name  and  address  on  slip  at 
the  right  and  send  to  us  today. 


Watch  this  space  next  month  and  see 
if  Farmer  Fredricks  was  disappointed. 

Michigan  /tve. 


Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co.  TMiS^onli  Chicago 


CUT  OXJT  THrs  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  save  muney  on  your  supplies. 

Montgomery  Ward  4>  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  hnd  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalo^e  No.  71 

Home  


Expreii  Office- 


Write  very  plain. 
 Post  Office- 


County— 


-State- 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

Firsi  Ciass  Maferiai,  Merchandise  and  Machinery  at  Sacrifice  Pricesm 


Piumbing 
Supplies 


I  plated 
$11.00. 

I  goods,  a 
I  logueof 


For 
Bath 
Room 

Porcelain  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00. 
Cast  Iron  Bath  Tubs, 

Length  5  ft. 
Complete  with 
full  set  nickel 
fittings,  each 
They  are  new 
sk  for  free cala- 

our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies. 


Steel  Roofing 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,  2  feet 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  best  Roof- 
ing, 3iding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
'V'crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
I  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  east  of  Mississippi 

hi^AoT'^t  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A 

I  square  means  100  square  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

VVSm»0M  Write  for  our  prices  on  2  and  4 

"  "  *^  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanized;  also,  65,000  pounds 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE  SHORTS 
Gauges:  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14.    Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.   We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Telephones  at 

n/i  Bach  one  is  guar- 
^m9mW  anteed  to  be  in  per- 
fectorder  before  leaving  our  plant. 
We  are  able  to  offer  you  an  instru- 
ment for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Send  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

,  We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale 

^9g«M#e    from  a  leading  paint  house, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  Cold 
Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


Poultry 
Netting 


—   feet  to  bale. 

12  inch  $0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch   0.6s  per  bale. 

30  inch   1,10  per  bale. 

36  inch   1.35  per  bale. 

42  inch   1 .50  per  bale. 

Other  grades  at  correspondin 


AspeSaiToTof  new  galvan- 
ized  No.  19  poultry  netting 
while  the  supply  lasts,  at 
these  prices.    150  running 


low  prices. 


rougnt  Iron  fipe 

steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  5^  to  12  in.  diam. 
We  have  in  stock  2,000,000  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  good  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

Vi  inch  at  1 54  cents  per  foot. 
5i  inch  at  2%  cents  per  foot. 
1    inch  at  3!^  cents  per  foot 
I5i  inch  at  4    cents  per  foot. 


\Farm  Forges  Si 

'  We  bought  several  car  loads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds. 
„  500  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
Hard-  @  35c_  doz.  double 

ware  bitted  pxes,  2d  qual,  @  40c. 
6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  few  slightly 
pffected  by  water.  Writeforprices.^ 


lasoline  Engines  7i 

2  HORSE  POWER 

Absolutely  new;  most  mod- 1 
e  r  n  type.  Guaranteed,  | 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  &  I 
fittings  for  $75.  Without) 
I  pumping  jack  $70. 

Headquarters  for 
Machinery 
Our  line  of  machinery  sap- 1 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
Complete  stock  of  SawMliU,  I 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery,  f 
etc. 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


tuilding  Materiall 

LUMBER,  SASH,  DOORS.ETC.r 
We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  first! 
class  Building  Material  of  all  f 
kinds.  Send  us  your  bill  for  I 
estimate.  f 
10  CARLOADSOF  NEW  DOORS  | 

AT  SI'OO  each 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 
er's hardware.   The  per  cent  of  j 

 the  dealers  profit  we  can  save| 

you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO,  34. 


We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples. 
You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  your  home  or  office  and  we  will  send  it  upon  request. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS. 

CHICAGO. 


A  FENCE  SECURE 

from  within  and  without.  It  keeps  its  form 
in  beat  and  cold.  It  does  not  unravel  for  ail 
wires  are  continuous.  Extra  strong  at  top  and 
bottom.  A  fence  to  meet  all  needs,  handsome, 
strong:,  permanent,  easily  and  quickly  b"ilt. 
18  to  ni  inch  heights.  It  is  suited  to  every  farm 
want — all  kinds  of  stock.   Catalogue  free. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO,, 
Dept.  F,  Cuyahoga  FallapO. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Cheap  as  Wood 

-  We  make  Wire  and 
^  WrougnilroQ  Lawn 
Fence,  Cemetery  8r 
«( Farm  Fence ,  and  wc 
/sell  direct  to  the 
-•  user  at  wholesale 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  us  Save  Agents  Commission. 
\A/rlte  for  FFiEE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE   M'F'Q  CO. 
871    North  lOth  St.    TERRE  HAVTE.  IND. 


IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Circu- 
lars aud  Special 
Discount  Sheets  of 

Advance  Fence 

It  is  the  beat  feoce  made,  ami  we 
8eU  ii  to  farmers  direct  from  our  factory  at  manufacturer's  prices.  No 
dealer  on  eanh  caa  buy  Advance  Fence  cheaper  than  the  farmer  can. 
Made  in  anj  height  and  any  length  to  suit  all  rettuiremcnts  of  farm 
fencing.    Write  to-day;  a  postal-card  with  tout  adtlres*  will  do. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,    116  A  St..  Peorlu.  Til. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


^>ii»xox<i;li^:o>>i<i::i>>: 


25  denlffus,  all  uteel. 

Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  fret. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
4«rNorth  St., 
Kofcomo*  Indiana. 


7T7V7S7; 


/\/\/\/\/\/\/A 
A/ 
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71\. 


It  CoRts  t,es8  Than  You  Think 

for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  strips  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  I".  215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
^Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co. ,  IgtHanapolis,  Ind.^ 


m  BEST  FENCE 

Can  be  mttde  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  50  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Uorse-higb,Bull-strongf  Pig  and  Chlckea-tlght* 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

njakesit.  The  Machine  Is  ADtomBtle,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  beT-bwire  and 
Gafees  at  wholesale  prices.   Catalog  free* 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS^ 
0  24  Muncios  Indiana. 


MfflONG  »  POOR 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CON/IDERATION 

INAHARVE/TING  ■  > 
MACHINE  1/  IT/  V^'^^^.:^^'^''^ 

U/TINGQUALin  YOMM/mTOGETUfl/mmWUffUYA 

BINDER 

MOWEK. 

RAKE 

YOD  also  will  have  machiaes  suitable  for  every  condition  of  the  harvest 
field.   The  Champions  have  improvements  which  lighten  the  work 
and  increase  the  effective  life  of  the  machine. 

A  catalog  describing  them  and  handsome  colored  calendar  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  to 

CHAMPION  DIVISION,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 


Spring  r'/  O  v  CT  \1  \ft7~  O'CTtT'-  TAT  \7t 
Vi"e-  '<  INDIANA  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

cITAccut  r.tc.    BOXCaaMUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


FENCE! 


STROMGESr 
MADE.  BnU. 

strong.  Chiekeo- 
ti^ht.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  WfaoLimlt 
Prires.    Folly  Warmnted.   Catalog  i'^ree. 

COILED  SPRI.Ve  FK.NCKCO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Udltna,  V.  B.  i. 


45-PIECE  DINNER  SET 

For  selling'  10  one-pound  can3  QUEEN  BAKING  POWDER, 

and  to  each  i>urcliaser  of  a  can,  we  give  FREE  a  PITCHER 
AND  SIX  CLASSES,  latest  Cut  gl3:i8  pattern.  (These  Dinner 

"jets  are  high  grade,  are  handsomely  decorated  in  flowers  of  4  colors,  and  each  piece  heavily  traced 

wicn  gold.)    We  also  give  SO,  62  an4  1  1  2  Piece  Dinner  Sels,  Skirls,  Waists,  Jackets,   

Furniture,  Sewing  Machines,  and  many  other  valuable  Premiums  lor  sel  ling  our  gro- 
ceries. We  also  give  cash  commission.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Plans  offering 
evervthingin  glassware,  graniteware,  etc.  to  cnstomera;it  wllpay  yon.  No  money 
required.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  as  we  send  you  the  goods  and  premiums  you 
select,  pay  freight  and  allow  you  tune  to  deliver  the  goods  and  collect  for  them 

pllinl  ns.  HMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  900-6  N.  2nd  St.,  Dept.  25,    ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


An  Opportunity  to  Get  $2,800.00  Without  Cost.    See  Page  23. 
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Growing  Lemons  in  the  North 


IHAT  lemons  can  be  profitably  cultivated  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  is  not  advanced  as  a  tenable 
proposition,  nevertheless  there  are  many  fam- 
ilies in  eastern  Indiana  who  depend  for  their 
supply  of  lemons  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  solely  upon 
their  ornamental  lemon-trees,  grown  in  tubs  and  kept 
in  the  living-rooms  in  winter. 

Lemon-trees  are  not  difificult  to  grow  when  the 
secret  of  doing  so  is  once  learned,  and  the  fruit  yielded 
by  even  a  small  bush  will  more  than  repay  all  the 
trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  The  lemon  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  indoor  cultivation,  and  the  added  advantage 
it  offers  of  yielding  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  at  all  sea- 
sons, serves  to  establish  it  in  high  favor  with  all  who 
have  experimented  with  it. 

Mrs.  Leah  Stamm,  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  successful  grower  of  lemons  in 
the  state.    She  brought  the  secret  of  cultivation  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  her  family  have  been  successful 
growers  for  many  years.    She  has  regularly  supplied 
her  own  household  and  many  neighbors  with  lemons 
from  her  trees,  besides  selling  small  quantities  occa- 
sionally at  the  village  groceries.    These  home-grown 
lemons  were  eagerly  purchased  by  persons  who  had 
learned  that  they  were  better  than  the  fruit  shipped^ 
from  tropical  countries.  It  is  actually  true  that  these 
home-grown  lemons  contain  more  juice  and  possess 
greater  acidity  than  the  lemons  usually  found  in  the 
markets,  besides  being  larger  and  handsomer  than 
any  except  the  very  choice  selections. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  lemons  to  grow  to  weigh  a 
pound  and  measure  twelve  inches  in  circumference. 
Ordinarily  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  ripens;  and  to  this  is  attributed  its  superior 
excellence,  since  all  lemons  offered  in  Noirthern 
markets  that  were  grown  in  the  South  are  taken 
from  the  tree  while  yet  green,  and  ripened  arti- 
ficially. This  is  necessary,  because  lemons  continue 
the  ripening  process  after  removal  from  the  tree 
about  as  steadily  as  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  after 
a  certain  stage  is  reached  the  fruit  rapidly  dete- 
riorates in  quality.  In  order  to  obviate  this  and 
guard  against  loss,  large  growers  have  learned  to 
remove  the  fruit  while  green,  and  allow  the  ripen- 
ing to  continue  after  the  market  is  reached.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  tropical  fruit  is  often  inferior  to 
that  grown  at  home,  which  is  ripened  on  the  tree. 

The  lemon  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  plants 
known  to  botany.  Stripped  of  its  scientific  verbiage, 
it  is  described  as  a  citrus  plant  possessing  the 
remarkable  quality  of  bearing  flowers  which  are  in 
part  both  male  and  female,  and  in  part  single  sex. 
It  may  be  started  from  the  seed  or  from  cuttings, 
which  latter  are  set  in  sand  like  rose  slips.  In 
either  event  the  resulting  plant  must  be  grafted 
from  a  bearing  tree  before  it  will  acquire  bearing 
qualities.  There  is  no  known  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  this  respect  the  plant  finds  its  greatest  peculiar- 
ity, and  the  fact  suggests  how  nearly  its  fruit  is  the 
result  of  man's  interference  with  Nature's  course. 
Without  the  aid  of  man  in  adding  and  developing  the 
growth,  the  world's  supply  of  lemons  would  be  small 
and  very  astringent. 

The  lemon  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and  much 
time  may  be  saved  by  procuring  a  grafted  shrub 
from  a  reputable  greenhouse.  Seeds  from  a  perfect 
lemon  purchased  in  the  market  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  in  a  jar  of  rich  dirt  in  which  a  light 
sprinkle  of  sand  and  commercial  fertilizer  have  been 
mixed.  The  sprouts  will  appear  after  an  apparently 
interminable  time,  and  should  be  repotted  before-  at- 
taining much  growth.  When  the  plant  is  a  year  or 
more  old  it  should  be  grafted  with  buds  from  a  bearing 
tree.  Let  the  buds  be  inserted  in  the  most  vigorous 
stems,  near  the  ground,  in  the  usual  manner  of  graft- 
ing, for  ultimately  it  will  be  desired  to  remove  all  but 
the  grafted  stems  in  order  to  make  available  all  the 
strength  of  the  roots.    Probably  by  the  end  of  the 


By  C.  M.  GINTHER 

first  year  the  grafts  will  bloom,  but  unless  the*  tree 
is  quite  vigorous .  and  hardy  ,  these  pioneer  blooms 
should  be  removed.  When  the  first  blooms  appear 
that  are  allowed  to  remain,  careful  attention  should  be 
shown  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  tree.  It  should  be 
washed  occasionally  with  weak  soap-suds,  and  given 
food  in  the  shape  of  proper  fertilizer.  The  lemon  does 
not  burst  into  bloom  at  once,  like  the  cherry  or  plum 
tree,  but  a  solitary  bud  will  show  at  first,  which  will 
be  followed  by  another  when  its  petals  have  dropped 
off.  This  method  of  blooming  will  continue  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  tree.  A  year  is  required  for  the 
flowers  to  fructify,  and  when  the  first  lemons  are  ripe 
there  will  be  green  ones  hanging  on  the  tree  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  doubtless  a  white  blossom  or 
two.  A  mature  tree  bearing  ripe  fruit  and  green,  with 
white  blossoms  alternating,  is  a  very  pretty  object. 
By  this  wise  provision  ripe  lemons  maiy  be  had  at  all 
seasons,  and  as  crop-failures  are  unlikely,, the  supply 
of  lemons  for  family  use  is  reasonably  certain. 

The  tree  shown  in  the  illustration  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Casner,  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  It  is  two 
years  old,  and  its  first  ripe  lemon  was  ready  to  take  off 


A  TWO-YEAR-OLD  GRAFTED  LEMON-TREE 

when  the  photograph  was  made.  The  ripest  fruit  was 
a  very  large  specimen,  it  being  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighing  seventeen  ounces.  It  was 
perfect  in  growth  and  condition,  was  very  juicy  and 
entirely  free  from  astringency.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  lemons  in  all  stages  of  growth  on  this  small  tree, 
and  some  buds  just  bursting  into  bloom.  Three  such 
trees  would  furnish  an  ordinary-sized  family  with  a 
constant  supply  of  lemons  the  year  round. 

The  lemon-tree  is  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and  the 
slightest  freeze  will  prove  fatal.  In  summer  the  tree 
should  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  spot,  screened 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon.  Before  dan- 
ger of  frost  returns  in  the  fall  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
house,  where  the  more  sun  it  gets  the  better. 

A  number  of  women  in  eastern  Indiana  derive  a 
steady  income  from  the  sale  of  grafted  lemon-trees. 
Usually  two  years  must  ensue  before  any  return  from 


such  labor  can  be  realized,  but  by  constantly  planting 
seeds  and  grafting  the  shoots  while  small  a  supply  of 
marketable  trees  may  be  obtained.  The  price  ranges 
from  three  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  each,  depend- 
ing upon  size,  beauty  and  quality.  Nurserymen  usually 
act  as  agents  for  the  growers.  The  demand  comes 
mainly  from  cities. 

The  lemon  is  a  comparatively  modern  production. 
It  is  a  native  of  northwest  India,  where  it  occurs  under 
several  forms.  The  fruit  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Arabs  introduced  it  into  Spain 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1494  lemons  grown  in 
the  Azores  were  shipped  to  England,  where  the  fruit 
instantly  became  popular.  This  traffic  continued  until 
1838,  when  trade  competition  destroyed  the  business. 
The  lemon  is  more  delicate  than  the  orange.  Unlike 
the  orange,  which  presents  a  fine,  close  head  of  deep 
green  foliage,  it  forms  a  straggling  bush  or  small  tree 
five  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  paler,  more  scattered 
leaves  and  short,  angular  branches. 

The  lemon  is  an  exceedingly  prolific  bearer,  the 
larger  trees  regularly  ripening  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand fruits  in  a  year. 

The  world's  supply  of  lemons  comes  mainly  from 
the  region  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  in 
recent  years  California  and  Florida  have  entered 
largely  into  its  cultivation,  and  already  offer  superior 
fruit  at  lower  prices  than  the  Old  World  can  furnish. 
Lemons  are  also  grown  in  Australia,  but  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  as  yet. 


THE  FARM  3OY 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  April  ist  there  is  an 
article  by  William  C.  Sprague  which  touches  the 
spot.  The  education  of  the  farm  boy  should  be  one 
of  the  father's  first  efforts.  I  was  brought  up  by  a 
stepfather  until  about  fifteen  years  old.  I  can  give 
facts  on  one  side  from  experience,  and  on  the  other 
from  observation,  having  been  a  friend  of  a  family 
of  seven  boys  who  lived  on  their  father's  farm: 

The  father,  "Uncle  Jake  Vorhees,"  always  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  offered  a  prayer  before 
breakfast.  While  eating  the  meal  he  would  tell  the 
boys  in  rotation:  "Now,  Bill,  you  pick  up  all  the 
stones  from  such  a  piece  of  ground,  and  when  it  is 
done  nicely  that  calf  (naming  it)  is  yours.  Dan, 
you  do  so  and  so,  and  that  black-face  sheep  is  yours." 
And  so  on  around,  each  boy  must  earn  his  stock. 

When  the  first  boy  was  twenty-one.  Uncle  Jake 
said  to  him,  "This  is  your  first  day  in  manhood,  and 
we  will  all  celebrate.  To-morrow  you  will  commence 
as  a  man.  I  have  an  option  on  that  forty-acre  lotipf 
Deacon  Jones',  and  you  have  so  much  in  the  bank; 
draw  that  out,  and  I  will  loan  you  the  balance  or  will 
go  security  for  you,  and  we  will  buy  it.  You  go  at 
that  farm,  and  make  the  best  you  can  out  of  it." 

The  next  boy  was  served  the  same,  and  when  one 
got  married  he  had  a  small  farm  and  a  house  into 
which  to  go.  One  of  the  boys  was  very  apt  with  tools, 
so  he  was  given  all  the  tools  he  wanted,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  work  with  them.  While  he  was  quite  young 
he  made  a  tread-power  on  a  small  scale,  and  used  a 
sheep  to  propel  it  and  do  the  churning  and  other  light 
work  that  he  had  made  machines  to  do.    Afterward  he 
built  a  tread-power  that  was  strong  enough  on  which 
to  use  a  horse,  and  he  got  paid  for  his  work  in  stock. 
Those  boys,  excepting  one  or  two,  grew  up  to  be  well- 
to-do  farmers;  the  one  or  two  were  mechanics. 

I  was  on  the  other  side.  I  worked  for  the  parent 
for  my  living,  with  which  we  all  ought  to  be  satisfied; 
but  if  we  find  others  that  do  not  work  any  harder  than 
we  do,  and  are  getting  ahead  in  this  world's  goods,  it 
is  somewhat  discouraging.  I  might  cite  several  cases 
where  I  was  hired  out  to  the  neighbors  to  do  certain; 
jobs,  and  was  promised  a  compensation  when  the  job 
was  finished;  but  the  old  gentleman  always  had  to  use 
the  money  or  proceeds,  and  I  was  put  off  with  a  suit, 
or  a  part  of  a  suit,  of  clothes.  T.  B.  Watson. 
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Mr,  Greiner  Says: 


COMMERCIAL-FERTILIZER  SITUATION. — An  inter- 
esting review  of  the  fertilizer  situation  was 
given  by  Doctor  Jordan,  the  director  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit-growers'  Association  at 
Buffalo.  Doctor  Jordan  estimates  that  the  sale  of  fer- 
tilizers in  the  United  States  reaches  sixty  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  trade,  he  says,  is  not  conducted  in  a 
dignified  way,  as  the  goods  are  largely  sold  in  a  door- 
to-door  canvass  by  good  talkers.  The  leading  troubles 
in  the  fertilizer  business,  and  which  are  of  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  farmer's  interests,  are  his  demand  for 
cheap  goods  and  the  necessity  for  buying  on  time.  The 
regular  credit  prices  on  low-grade  goods  leave  to  the 
manufacturer  a  profit  of  about  fifty-five  per  cent.  On 
high-grade  fertilizers  the  manufacturers'  profits  are 
much  smaller,  and  so  are  the  transportation  charges  on 
a  given  amount  of  plant-foods.  Why  pay  freights  on 
lime,  plaster,  earth  or  other  fillers? 


A  Good  General-purpose  Fertilizer. — Doctor 
Jordan  recommends  the  following  mixture  for  the 
general  purposes  of  a  high-grade  complete  manure: 
One  thousand  pounds  of  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock;  two  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  (or  sulphate)  of 
potash;  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  blood  (or  tank- 
age or  cotton-seed  meal),  and  two  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Such  a  fertilizer  will  analyze  seven 
to  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  five  to  five  and  one 
half  per  cent  potash  and  three  and  one  half  to  nearly 
four  and  one  half  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  cost  not 
much  over  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton,  or  just  about 
what  the  plant-foods  in  it  are  worth  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. You  don't  have  to  pay  big  profits  to  the  dealer 
nor  freight  on  useless  fillers.  For  best  results  in  mix-  > 
ing,  nitrogen  should  be  furnished  partly  in  organic 
matter  (dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  tankage,  etc.), 
in  order  to  prevent  caking,  in  case  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  unused  for  some  time. 


Home-mixed  Fertilizers. — Doctor  Jordan  asserts 
that  the  formulas  of  the  fertilizer  trade  are  not  based 
either  on  science  or  practice,  and  that  the  trade  names 
selected  for  their  different  brands  are  as  a  rule  with- 
out significance,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  a  trade  that  touches  the  very  foundation  of  the  most 
important  and  noble  business  of  agriculture.  The 
materials  for  use  are  common  to  the  whole  world,  and 
all  found  in  the  open  market,  open  to  the  farmer  as 
well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  Manufacturers  often  say 
to  the  farmer,  "You  don't  know  what  you  want."  And 
Doctor  Jordan  asks,  "Do  they  [know  what  the  farmer 
wants]  ?"  There  is  no  definite  basis  for  the  scientific 
compounding  of  fertilizers.  The  question  is  one  with 
each  particular  farmer,  not  with  the  formula.  We  buy 
fertilizers  only  because  we  want  plant-foods.  The  pro- 
portions must  be  settled  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  particular  case.  Fertilizer-men  also  claim  that 
the  farmer  cannot  mix  the  goods  properly.  That  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  long  ago.    Many  home  mixtures 


examined  at  the  stations  have  been  found  to  be  as  well 
mixed  as  the  average  factory-mixed  goods,  and  quite 
frequently  samples  of  the  latter  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  bag  have  been  found  to  vary  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  manufactured 
fertilizers  are  well  mixed  and  well  prepared.  Yet  we 
can  make  them  just  as  good  and  just  as  useful.  The 
station  people  would  not  think  of  buying  ready-made 
fertilizers  any  more  than  they  would  of  purchasing 
patent  medicines  for  cholera. 


Science  in  Milking. — One  of  the  state  exper- 
iment stations  has  been  making  tests  in  irtilking.  and 
finds  that  by  working  the  udder  in  at  least  two  different 
manipulations  a  quantity  of  milk  can  yet  be  secured 
after  the  ordinary  milker  has  considered  the  milk- 
supply  of  the  udder  exhausted  and  usually  quits  milk- 
ing, and  also  that  the  milk  thus  secured  is  by  far  the 
richest  in  butter-fats.  This  is  no  particularly  new 
dispensation  to  me;  in  fact,  I  had  supposed  that  every 
good  milker  does  not  consider  his  job  finished  so 
long  as  by  any  sort  of  manipulation  of  the  udder  he  can 
succeed  in  getting  more  milk  from  it.  Whenever  I 
have  done  the  milking  (and  I  always  prefer  to  do  it 
myself  rather  than  leave  the  job  for  careless  hands  to 
do — in  other  words,  if  I  have  nobody  to  do  it  whom 
I  fully  trust)  I  have  managed  to  secure  all  the  milk 
the  cow  has,  almost  to  the  last  drop,  and  this  by  per- 
sistent manipulation  of  the  udder.  And  that  the 
"strippings,"  as  the  last  portions  of  the  milk  that  can 
thus  be  secured  by  manipulating  the  udder  are  often 
called,  are  richer  in  butter-fats  than  the  milk  that  is 
milked  out  before  is  an  old  observation,  and  known 
or  supposed  to  be  a  fact  by  almost  every  farmer.  The 
cow-owner,  however,  who  must  leave  the  job  of  milk- 
ing to  hired  help  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  perfectly 
done,  as  suggested  by  these  facts.  Thoroughness  in 
milking  is"  equally  as  profitable  as  thoroughness  in  any 
other  part  of  the  work  on  the  farm. 


Green  Fodder  for  Stock. — Owing  to  oversupply 
of  work  and  undersupply  of  help  last  fall,  I  neglected 
to  sow  that  patch  of  rye  which  I  usually  try  to  have  for 
early  green  stuff  in  spring.  I  miss  it  this  year.  Per- 
haps rye  makes  no  green  stuff  of  especially  high  feed- 
ing-value, but  it  helps  when  I  have  a  short  hay 
supply.  If  I  could  have  crimson  clover,  I  think  I 
would  prefer  that  for  early  green  fodder,  but  on  my 
ground  crimson  clover  will  not  winter  through, 
although  it  does  on  gravelly  (naturally  drained)  soil, 
even  in  locations  colder  than  mine.  For  summer  and 
fall  use,  however,  I  can  again  fall  back  on  my  favor- 
ite soiling-crops,  oats  and  peas.  I  use  about  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  grains  recommended  by  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne — namely,  one  bushel  of  oats  and  one  of 
Canada  field-peas.  Unfortunately,  the  seed  of  both  is 
pretty  high  at  present,  at  least  for  those  of  us  who  have 
to  buy.  Canada  field-peas  now  retail  in  seed-stores  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  a 
bushel,  when  we  used  to  buy  them  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  The  feeding-value  of  peas  is  very  high,  how- 
ever. No  matter  how  much  the  seed  costs,  I  can't  see 
my  way  clear  to  get  along  without  my  patches  of  oats 
and  peas.  The  time  to  cut  the  crop  for  fodder  or  hay 
is  just  when  the  heads  of  the  oats  are  beginning  to 
form.  Stock  will  eat  it  green  or  dry  quite  readily, 
and  the  cows  respond  freely  in  the  milk-yield.  A  patch 
left  to  ripen  will  also  furnish  excellent  pasture,  and 
summer  feed  for  poultry.  Sometimes  I  give  my  fowls 
little  else  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  get  the  eggs  and  the 
growth  in  chicks  just  the  same. 


Cooking  foe  Health. — A  reader  recently  sent  me 
a  clipping  from  "The  Western  Teacher,"  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted:  "Biscuits  are  more  dangerous 
than  bullets,  pies  are  full  of  poison,  and  cabbage-heads 
have  wrecked  more  homes  than  cannon-balls.  Such 
is  the  gist  of  a  part  of  a  paper  on  'Common-sense 
Child-study'  recently  read  before  the  state  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  Mothers'  Congress.  And  every  school- 
teacher in  the  audience  who  ever  boarded  around  felt 
like  saying  'Amen.'"  This  reminds  me  of  how  much 
good  and  wholesome  food  is  spoiled  by  poor  judg- 
ment in  cooking.  More  knowledge  on  hygienic  cookery 
is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  times.  ,  Before  we  can 
think  of  making  mental  and  moral  improvements  in  a 
child' we  must  have  its  physical  condition  right.  The 
stomach  is  the  first  thing  that  needs  looking  after. 
The  way  to  do  it,  is  by  providing  wholesome  and  easily 
digestible  and  assimilable  food.  Possibly  it  may  be  the 
province  of  our  common  schools  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  knowledge  on  better  and  more  whole- 
some cooking.  The  great  trouble  is  with  our  higher 
cooking-schools.  They  believe  in  grease  and  richness, 
and  teach  the  lavish  use  of  eggs  and  lard,  etc.  We 
need  plainer  living,  simpler  food;  not  the  art  of  com- 
pounding foods  chemically.  Even  biscuits  can  be 
made  to  be  wholesome.  The  usual  style  of  heavy  bis- 
cuits, overcharged  with  saleratus,  rich  with  lard,  etc., 
and  swallowed  while  yet  steaming  hot,  are  the  ones 
"more  dangerous  than  bullets."  I  enjoy  a  nice  salad 
of  tender  raw  cabbage  and  celery,  and  can  digest  'it 
without  trouble.  It  is  the  poorly  cooked  cabbage  that 
will  lie  in  a  body's  stomach  undigested  for  hours,  and 
give  the  nightmare  and  all  sorts  of  bad  feelings.  It 
is  possible  to  make  even  a  pie  that  is  wholesome,  but 
it  will  take  skill  to  do  it.  The  average  pie  is  hardly  fit 
to  eat,  and  when  it  is  eaten  it  is  not  easily  digested. 
Meat  is  dear  enough  at  present,  but  what  a  lot  of  it 
is  actually  spoiled  —  made  unwholesome  —  by  poor 
cooking!    It  is  time  for  improvement  in  our  cooking. 


Mr,  Grundy  Says: 


"rr^HE  Blues"  and  "The  Hustles."— While  I  was 

I  trimming  an  arbor-vita  hedge  to-day,  two 
farmers  met  on  the  road  about  thirty  feet  from 
me,  and  after  exchanging  greetings  they  began 
to  talk  farm.  One  said  he  had  over  three  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  still  in  the  field,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  he  was  going  to  get  it  out  before  plowing-time. 
The  continued  wet  weather  kept  the  ground  in  such  a 
condition  that  a  wagon  would  sink  to  the  hubs  in  the 
field.    He  said  it  gave  him  the  "blues." 

"If  I  had  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn  still  in  the 
field,"  remarked  the  other,  "it  wouldn't  give  me  'the 
blues,'  it  would  give  me  'the  hustles!'  I  would  get  it 
out  if  I  had  to  pull  it  out  on  a  sled  drawn  by  dogs." 

He  then  told  how  he  once  got  out  five  hundred 
bushels  with  a  home-made  sled.  This  sled,  he  said,  had 
runners  made  of  pine  plank  two  inches  thick,  and  these 
runners  had  shoes  four  inches  wide  made  of  oak 
board  one  inch  thick.  The  shoes  were  spiked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  runners,  and  prevented  them  from  sink- 
ing down  in  the  soft  soil.  The  box  held  fifteen  bushels 
when  full,  and  a  team  of  horses  could  draw  it 
without  much  difficulty.  He  husked  about  thirty 
bushels  at  a  time,  throwing  it  into  piles,  then  hitched 
to  his  sled  and  hauled  it  out.  He  said  it  was  slow 
work,  but  he  got  the  corn  out  just  the  same.  "I 
wouldn't  let  a  little  thing  like  soft  ground  keep  me 
from  getting  out  my  corn.  If  I  couldn't  get  it  out  one 
way  I  would  another,"  he  added,  as  he  started  on. 

What  appears  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
some  men  merely  stirs  up  inventive  genius  and  in- 
creases determination  in  others.  Some  farmers  think 
they  are  not  getting  along  unless  they  are  doing  things 
in  a  wholesale  way.  They  must  do  their  farm-work 
with  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  or  sit  down  and  do  nothing. 
The  idea  of  pegging  away  at  a  big  job,  like  the  man 
who  got  his  corn  out  of  the  field  with  a  sled,  is  too 
slow  for  them,  consequently  they  fail  where  the  pegger 
succeeds.  I  knew  one  man  who  was  unable  to  get  help 
in  haying-time,  to  haul  in  and  put  in  the  barn  five  tons 
of  hay  by  himself.  He  was  able  to  put  considerably 
more  than  half  a  load  on  his  wagon  in  the  field,  and  on 
reaching  the  barn  he  would  manage  the  horse  hay- 
fork, having  a  neighbor's  little  boy  to  lead  the  horse, 
and  when  the  load  was  in  he  would  go  inside  and  level 
it  down.  He  saved  his  hay  crop,  and  afterward  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  half  such  a  job  as  he  feared  it 
would  be  when  he  began.  It  made  him  feel  almost  in- 
dependent of  hired  help.  I  knew  another  man  to  dig 
and  wall  up  two  wells,  each  eighteen  feet  deep,  by  him- 
self. I  once  needed  a  well  very  badly  myself,  and  was 
unable  to  obtain  help  from  any  source,  so  I  dug  it  and 
walled  it  myself.  It  is  twenty  feet  deep.  After  dig- 
ging as  deep  as  I  could  throw  out  the  earth,  I  put  in 
a  ladder,  went  down  and  filled  a  bucket,  came  up  and 
hauled  it  out,  then  went  down  and  filled  it  again,  and 
so  on  until  I  reached  water.  I  would  lower  the  bucket 
of  brick  even  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  lock  the  wind- 
lass, and  go  down  the  ladder  and  lay  them.  It  was' 
not  such  a  task  as  many  seem  to  think  it  would  be. 


Arbor-vit^e  Hedge. — One  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  asks  me  to  tell  how  I  plant  and  manage 
Arbor-vitas  to  make  a  nice  lawn  hedge,  and  another 
wishes  to  know  how  to  make  a  fence  for  a  poultry- 
yard,  or  a  hedge  that  will  be  poultry-tight,  with  arbor- 
vitse.    I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  lawn  fences  of 
arbor-vitx,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  was  poultry-tight. 
If  I  wanted  to  make  a  real  stock-proof  hedge  with  this  ' 
pretty  conifer,  I  would  set  young  trees  that  are  about 
twenty-four  inches  in  height  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
mellow  soil,  and  cultivate  well  or  mulch  heavily  withJ 
straw,  or  corn-stalks  that  have  been  run  through  a  I 
feed-cutter  or  shredder.    After  three  years  of  cultiva-a 
tion  or  mulching,  the  trees  will  take  care  of  themselves.  " 
After  planting  the  hedge  I  would  set  cedar  or  locust 
posts  twelve  feet  apart  directly  in  the  row,  and  to  ' 
them  securely  staple  four  strands  of  barbed  wire.  •• 
Smooth  wire  will  do  well  enough  if  stock  is  not  likely  , 
to  be  very  troublesome.    Have  the  trees  alternately  '[ 
on  each  side  of  the  fence,  and  they  will  soon  hide  these  i 
posts  and  wires  from  sight,  and  the  wires  will  effec-'^ 
tually  prevent  stock  from  pushing  through.  The  hedge 
may  be  trimmed  in  any  form  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the 
owner.    I  have  seen  them  a  foot  wide  and  four  feet  ' 
high  and  as  square  as  a  plank.    Then  I  have  seen  them 
four  feet  wide  at  the  base,  five  feet  high,  and  rounded  * 
over  as  smoothly  as  a  clipped  lawn.    Mine  standi 
between  the  lawn  and  the  garden,  and  is  two  feet 
wide  and  nearly  four  feet  high.    When  kept  neatly 'l' 
trimmed  they  are  very  pretty  in  whatever  form  they 
are  grown,  and  I  often  wonder  why  there  are  not  more 
of  them  planted,  especially  on  farms.    As  to  the  best 
time  for  planting  arbor-vitae  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     I  have  had  excellent  success  . 
planting  them  early  in  March,  and  equally  good  suc- 
cess planting  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  May.  The 
main  point  to  be  observed  is  to  keep  the  roots  wet  all 
the  time.    Those  planted  late  make  very  little  growth 
the  first  year,  and  they  should  be  heavily  mulched  to 
keep  the  soil  damp  the  whole  season  through.    It  is 
a  good  idea  to  water  them  well  about  once  a  week 
during  dry  spells.    When  once  well  established  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.    Arbor-vitae  makes  very 
pretty  arches  and  screens  wherever  these  are  desired. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Express  or 
Post-oflice  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  irAen  neither 
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All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
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SilTer,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  sbould  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelope  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  In 
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four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
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CULTIVATION  OF  CORN 

HE  cultivation  of  the 
corn  crop  jnust  depend 
upon  the  condition  of 
seasons,  soil  and  the 


All  Over  the  Farm 


amount  of  weeds  in  the  field. 
The  cultivation  of  the  crop 
is  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing weeds,  conserving  soil-moisture  and  aerating  the 
soil.  The  weediness  of  the  field  will  depend  upon  the 
work  done  on  the  seed-bed.  If  the  seed-bed  has  been 
properly  handled  preparatory  to  planting,  most  of  the 
weeds  will  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  principal 
object  of  cultivation  is  conserving  the  soil-moisture. 

AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  CORN  CROP 

*  \    At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  it  has  been 
found  that  it  requires  about  three  hundred  and  ten 

.pounds  of  water  to  produce  a  single  pound  of  dry 
matter.  By  figuring  up  the  amount  of  dry  matter  in 
an  eighty-acre  field  of  corn,  and  multiplying  by  three 
hundred  and  ten,  the  pounds  of  water  that  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  crop  will  be  secured.  The  result 
is  astonishing. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  moisture  can  be  secured  by  the  corn-plants 
during  the  growing  season;  and  more  important  than 
all,  this  moisture  in  most  part  is  used  during  June, 
July  and  August,  the  months  of  least  rainfall  in  the 
year,  so  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  conservation  of 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  an  exceedingly  important 
problem,  and  one  which  every  corn-grower  in  the 
country  will  find  it  profitable  to  investigate. 

CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL-MOISTURE 

The  Illinois  station  conducted  exhaustive  tests  of 
the  comparative  amount  of  moisture  consumed  by  the 
different  methods  of  cultivation.  Two  things  were 
found  to  be  true:  First,  that  deep  cultivation  con- 
serves soil-moisture;  and  second,  that  frequent  culti- 
vation conserves  the  moisture  most  effectively  of  all 
kinds  of  plans  of  cultivation.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
deep  cultivations,  despite  the  excess  of  moisture,  the 
yield  was  very  low,  compared  with  shallow  culture. 
To  find  the  cause  of  this,  an  extensive  series  of  exper- 
iments with  the  pruning,  or  cutting  of?,  of  the  roots  of 
the  corn-plant  was  conducted. 

EFFECT  OF  ROOT-PRUNING 

In  this  root-pruning  experiment  a  field  of  corn  was 
selected,  and  one  row  was  root-pruned  two  inches 
deep.  This  root-pruning  was  done  with  a  broad,  sharp 
spade.  The  spade  was  set  down  about  six  inches  from 
the  stalk  of  corn  in  the  hill  on  every  side  of  the  hill. 
The  spade  was  pushed  down  into  the  soil,  and  a  guard 
allowed  it  to  penetrate  just  to  the  depth  planned  £or  in 
the  experiment.  The  whole  field  was  cultivated  with  a 
weeder,  and  all  weeds  not  removed  in  this  way  were 
cut  out  by  hand.  This 
was  done  so  that  the 
rows  of  corn  would  re- 
ceive equal  cultivation  ' 
and  be  under  like  con- 
ditions. The  pruning 
was  done  three  times  in 
the  season,  at  about  the 
ordinary  times  of  culti- 
vation. The  second  row 
was  not  pruned,  and  the 
third  row  was  pruned 
four  inches  deep.  The 
fourth  row  was  not 
pruned,  and  the  fifth 
row  was  pruned  six 
inches  deep.  This  was 
repeated  until  a  large 
field  was  treated  in  this 
manner. 

The  resulting  yields 
were  as  follows,  for 
three  seasons: 

Not  pruned  

.  ..62  bushels  an  acre. 
Pruned  two  inches  deep 

.  ..60  bushels  an  acre. 
Pruned  four  inches  deep 

.  ..45  bushels  an  acre. 
Pruned  six  inches  deep 

...30  bushels  an  acre. 

In  fact,  these  and  all 
other  •  similar  exper- 
iments simply  prove  that  any  injury  to  the  roots  of'the 
plants  reduces  the  yield.  The  amount  of  this  reduction 
was  about  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  roots  cut  off. 
These  experiments  explain  very  clearly  the  reduction 
of  the  yield  by  deep  cultivation. 

FREQUENT  CULTIVATION 

The  best  results  of  experiments  and  from  practical 
experience  are  to  the  effect  that  continued  cultivation, 
keeping  a  loose  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  gives 
the  best  results.  The  general  practice  coming  into 
vogue  among  the  most  progressive  and  successful 
corn-growers  is  that  after  corn -reaches  a  height  to 
interfere  in  cultivating  with  the  ordinary  two-horse 
cultivator,  to  use  a  single  horse  with  a  five-tooth  har- 
row or  drag,  and  cultivate  between  the  rows  of  corn 
during  the  setting  of  the  ears  on  the  stalks.  The 
yields  to  the  acre  of  one  hundred  bushels  have  been 
secured  by  this  plan,  and  exnerience  has  provf>n  it  to 


practical  and  successful  on  a  large  scale.  Of  course,  if 
rainfall  is  plentiful  such  precaution  is  not  necessary. 

METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION 

A  test  of  a  few  of  the  different  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion in  use  at  present  resulted  as  follows: 

Weeds  allowed  to  grow  58  bushels  an  acre. 

Weeds  cut  out  with  hoe,  and  a 

loose  mulch  made  with  hoe, 

"frequent  cultivation"  96  bushels  an  acre. 

Two-inches-deep  cultivation, 

small  shovels  90  bushels  an  acre. 

Four  -  inches  -  deep  cultivation, 

small  shovels  91  bushels  an  acre. 

Six-inches-deep  cultivation, 

small  shovels  84  bushels  an  acre. 

Six-inches-deep  cultivation, 

large  shovels  '. . .  .87  bushels  an  acre. 

Golpher  or  blade  cultivation. . .  .88  bushels  an  acre. 
Deep  early  and  shallow  late. . .  .85  bushels  an  acre. 

Shallow  early  and  deep  late  8g  bushels  an  acre. 

Mulch  with  grass  82  bushels  an  acre. 

— From  address  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel,  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station,  at  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


MOISTURE 


We  all  know  the  importance  of  moisture  in  plant- 
growth.  We  generally  know  this  more  by  the  losses 
our  plants  suffer  when  the  moisture-supply  is  insuffic- 
ient for  their  needs  than  by  our  actual  knowledge  pf 
the  close  relation  moisture  bears  to  the  life  of  crops. 

It  is  not  extensively  known  and  understood  among 
farmers  that  plant-growth  depends  much  more  on  the 
stored  moisture  of  the  earth  than  upon  the  actual 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season.  If  this  one  prin- 
ciple were  fully  appreciated  by  farmers  it  seems  to 
me  they  would  take  more  intelligent  measures  than 
are  common  toward  the  practical  conservation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  There  would  be  more  organic 
matter  plowed  down,  a  greater  effort  would  be  made 
to  secure  and  maintain  humus,  plowing  would  be  done 
more  carefully,  and  the  fining  of  the  soil  and  the  fre- 
quent shallow  stirring  of  it  in  crops  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation would  be  the  practice  on  every  farm.  The 
supply  of  moisture  would  be  guarded  jealously  as  the 
a^reatest  treasure  of  the  farmer's  earth,  and  his  plants 
would  not  droop  nor  his  crops  often  fail  for  lack  of  it. 


there  are  for  the  root-feeders 
to  utilize.  Succulent  veg- 
etables contain  as  much  as 
ninety  per  cent  of  water,  and 
without  a  full  supply  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  is  ar- 
rested. Pure  water  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  growing 
plant  through  its  roots,  or,  as  I  have  said,  water-hold- 
irig  elements  of  plant-construction  are  absorbed  also. 
The  roots  will  absorb  no  more  of  the  moisture  than 
the  plant  proper  can  use,  hence  very  soluble  food- 
elements,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  in  a  time  of  exces- 
sive rainfall  and  absence  of  sunshine  may  be  leached 
away  from  even  close  contact  with  the  roots,  should 
the  plant  be  in  the  inactive  state  of  saturation. 

The  observing  farmer  knows  that  when  there  is  a 
period  of.  rainfall  and  absence  of  sunshine  covering 
several  days,  corn,  for  instance,  will  make  no  per- 
ceptible growth;  while  when  the  sun  shines  out  again, 
and  transpiration  of  moisture  is  reestablished,  the  plant 
will  grow  two  or  three  inches  in  a  day.  By  this 
process  of  transpiration  the  plant  gives  to  the  air  only 
pure  water,  which  has  left  behind  it  in  the  plant  for 
the  plant's  upbuilding  and  life  such  food  as  it  brought 
through  the  roots  from  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  to  produce  a  pound  of  oats  about  five 
hundred  pounds  of  water  are  used  by  the  plant.  In 
twenty-four  hours  an  acre  of  grass  a  foot  high  will 
give  to  the  air  over  a  hundred  tons  of  water.  My 
young  reader  who  rests  from  the  sunshine  under  the 
spreading  oak  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  may  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  unseen  forces  of  Nature  by 
knowing  that  up  through  that  tree  are  daily  passing 
from  four  to  seven  tons  of  water. 

Leaves  give  most  of  their  moisture  to  the  air  from 
the  under  side,  the  smooth,  glazed  upper  surface  being 
a  protection  against  such  demands  from  the  air  as  the 
root-supply  cannot  fill.  When  the  air  is  too  thirsty, 
the  leaf  or  blade  curls,  reducing  the  exposed  surface. 
When  the  corn-blade  curls,  the  plant  is  not  growing, 
for  the  moisture-supply  is  not  coming  up. 

On  good  land,  with  frequent,  shallow  cultivation,  I 
have  grown  corn  that  never  curled  its  blades,  while 
near-by  fields,  with  less  culture,  curled  and  drooped 
and  languished  in  the  summer  heat.  Save  the  moisture. 
It  is  the  blood  of  the  plant.       W.  F.  McSparran. 


THE  FLOCK  IN  A  SHADY  PASTURE 

Plant-food  is  not  migratory,  roaming  around  in  its 
province  seeking  for  some  hungry  plant  to  devour  it. 
True,  such  of  the  elements  as  are  soluble  in  water  are 
carried  in  solution  in  the  water  as  it  follows  a  course, 
but  little  deviating  from  a  straight  line,  upward,  as  the 
sunlight  draws  it.  The  insoluble  or  slowly  soluble 
elements  lie  at  rest,  and  if  the  plant  would  have  them,  it 
must  send  a  rootlet,  a  feeder,  out  after  them.  Herein 
we  see  the  importance  of  the  soil  filled  with  humus 
and  reduced  by  tillage  into  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  particles,  so  that  the  soil  to  be  occupied  by  the 
roots  that  it  shall  feed  shall  be  most  capable  of  holding 
water,  which,  by  reason  of  the  fineness  of  the  soil- 
particles,  shall  be  entirely  saturated  or  moistened. 

Many  an  unbroken  clod  in  the  badly  prepared  field, 
compact  enough  to  resist  entrance  of  a  hungry  root, 
may  thus  hold  locked  up  enough  food  to  give  new  life 
to  the  root  that  waits  outside.  The  more  the  soil  is 
'divided  3r>d  subdivided,  thp  more  points  of  cont^ft 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION 

There  is  nothing  of  more  signal  importance  to  this 
country  to-day  than  the  matter  of  foreign  immigration. 
It  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  discussion 
for  years  by  our  legislators  and  statesmen,  and  the 
general  sentiment  expressed  is  that  there  should  be 
more  stringent  measures  enacted  governing  immigra- 
tion; but  it  seems  that  the  matter  runs  along  about 
the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  number  of  immi- 
grants increases  from  year  to  year.    The  bulk  of  these 

people  coming  over  to 
this  country  are  not  the 
representative  people  of 
their  respective  coun- 
tries by  any  means,  but 
rather,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  low  class 
of  laborers,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances 
criminals  and  lawbreak- 
ers, in  their  own  native 
land.  This  latter  class 
is  one  that  ■,  is  most 
dangerous  to  our  wel- 
fare, and  there  should 
be  higher  qualifications 
than  at  present  neces- 
sary for  an  immigrant 
to  possess  before  he  is 
allowed  to  set  foot  on 
our  shores.  This  would 
put  a  check  on  the 
dumping  of  all  sorts  of 
individuals  in  our  midst. 
Some  one  has  said  that 
the  replanting  of  a  tree 
in  new  and  rich  soil 
will  ofttimes  promote  a 
wonderful  growth  and 
much-desired  improve- 
ment, but  it  must  be  the 
general  belief  that  a 
great  deal  depends  on 
the  tree. 

During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  with  June  of 
this  year,  almost  500,000  immigrants  landed  on  our 
shores,  and  the  predictions  are  that  the  total  number 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  will  be  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Some  predict  that  it  will 
reach  one  million,  but  that  is  a  little  high  in  our  esti- 
mation. These  immigrants  come  from  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  but  Italians,  Hungarians  and 
Russians  predominate.  It  is  because  of  this  increase 
that  so  much  interest  is  being  centered  in  foreign  im- 
migration.   See  page  19. 


The  New  Methods  in  agriculture  utilize  what  once 
was  wasted.  At  one  time  cotton-seed  was  deemed 
worthless.  Now  there  are  millions  in  it.  The  farm 
crops  are  being  fed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  finished 
products  are  the  ones  sold.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
being  maintained,  and  progress  in  the  right  direction 
is  dailv  becoming  more  and  more  assured.      *  *  * 
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Pl^no  Machines  are  easy  workers 
because  each  part  is  sensibly  and  scien- 
tifically planned  to  serve  its  purpose 
with  strict  economy  of  power  and  wear. 
Designed  by  men  who  know  the  field 
conditions  and  the  farmer's  needs,  built 
of  right  materials  and  stripped  of  need- 
less complications,  they  save  work  and 
worry,  time  and  cash. 

With  its  patent  Fly  Wheel,  simple, 
accurate  Knotter  and  famous  Lever 
Device,  the  Piano  Binder  bandies  the 
heaviest  crops  with  ease. 

With  its  self-adjiisting  Draft  Rod,  com- 
pact Gearing,  linable  Cutter  Bar  and 
handy  Vertical  I,ift  Dewce,  the  Piano 
Mower  challenges  criticism. 

Our  steel  Hay  Rakes  are  the  easy 
working  kind,  trot  strong  enough  for 
any  service  and  adjustable  to  ut  the 
field. 


Ask  for  free  catalognc. 


PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Har-vester  Co. 
of  America 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Headers,  Binders,  Reapers, 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Huskers  and  Shredders, 
Com  Binders. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

m&ke  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,becaaBe 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
oae  Electric  Steel  Wheele,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  'Wheels  any  height  from  2 i  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon*   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAT 

belt  for  ftli  huid  vork.    No  coctl&aoas 
pamplng.    Compressed  air  rncg  It  to  spT%j 
^  kfre  of  tines.  Bo;  c&q  cutj  and  opermte. 
^1  working  ftDd  eont&ct  puts  of  bma.   IiODg  I 
llofl  of  high  gnde  ipnjeri  for  •ToirporpoiB  | 
■bown  Is  C»t»loc  K.   It  )■  FRXJC.    Writ*  ftl  | 
one*  If  yoQ  wwot  tli«  kgvQoy. 

E.G.  BROWIIACO..BOCHEITEg. I. T.  I 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

^"^depends  upon  working  all 
fmlt  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  pro  ' 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

DYDRADUC 


CIDER 
PRE  9  8 


H*de  Id  Tftrjln^  site*;  hand  and  power. 
Get  our  free  catiilogne  before  jou  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PKESS  MPQ.  CO., 
«  M.ln  Street,  Mt.  eUead.  Ohio. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  fltrongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Uade  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  oq  5  days"  trial.  Catalogue 
free.   Address   CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  IIL 


TDPPS  best  by  Test— 78  Years 
tn.lmm*tm      LAEGE6T  Kureery. 

Fecit  BOOK  free.  WefilV  CASH 
Want  MORE  Salesmen  f/^  f  Weekly 
'  STARK  BROS,  Louisiaoa.Mo.; Daosville,  n.  v.; Etc 


your  money. 


Book  tree,  telling 
how  to  invest  in 
the  GlndeniE  indus- 
try and  tiouble 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  60,  Boae  UlU,  M.  T. 


GINSENG 


Gardening 

By  T.  GREINER 


THE  San  Jose  Scale  got  into  my 
Wilder  currants,  and  without  my 
dreaming  of  any  such  thing,  has, 
during  the  fall  of  last  year,  injured 
and  almost  killed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  older  canes,  I  have  given  the  bushes 
a  severe  trimming,  followed  by  a  heavy 
spraying  with  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash. 
Unfortunately  a  heavy  rain  set  in  just  at 
that  time,  washing  most  of  the  applica- 
tion ofT  again,  so  that  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  it  will  prove  entirely  eflfective. 
It  will  be  a  problem  how  to  treat  the 
plantation  for  scale  during  the  season  of 
growth,  now  that  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  for  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash. 


Making  Lime-sulphur-salt  Wash  is 
no  child's  play.  It  is  a  disagreeable  job, 
but  nothing  compared  with  the  task  of 
its  application  in  a  small  way — that  is, 
by  means  of  the  knapsack  sprayer.  The 
large  proportion  of  lime  in  the  mixture 
gives  a  deal  of  trouble  by  clogging  the 
nozzles,  and  possibly  even  the  strainer 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pump.  I  have  to 
take  unusual  pains  to  procure  an  extra 
quality  of  lime  that  will  make  a  smooth 
whitewash,  and  to  use  more  powerful 
spray-machines  than  a  knapsack,  and 
also  to  have  the  suction-pipe  reach  no 
further  down  than  several  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  tank,  so  that 
it  will  be  clear  of  the  sediment.  The 
lime  will  settle  somewhat  even  while  the 
mixture  is  stirred  by  the  ordinary  run  of 
automatic  agitators.  I  hope  to  find  some- 
thing that  is  equally  as  efifective  as  this 
wash,  and  that  will  give  less  trouble  in 
preparation  and  application. 


Trimming  Gooseberry-bushes  is  one 
of  the  garden  jobs  that  I  do  not  enjoy. 
With  the  soil  as  well  provided  with  plant- 
foods  as  I  aim  to  have  it  for  large  crops 
of  gooseberries,  the  bushes  are  bound 
to  make  an  excessive  growth  of  new 
wood,  two  thirds  or  more  of  which,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  older  canes, 
have  to  be  removed  if  I  desire  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  gathering  large  berries, 
and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  injury 
to  the  hands  by  the  sharp  thorns.  The 
tool  I  use  for  trimming  gooseberry- 
bushes  is  a  pair  of  the  ordinary  tree- 
pruners,  the  handles  of  which  are  about 
three  feet  long.  For  trimming  currant- 
bushes  and  raspberry-canes  I  use  the 
ordinary  hand  pruning-shears.  I  use 
these  also  for  clipping  blackberry-canes, 
but  at  the  risk  of  a  badly  scratched-up 
hand.  Some  of  these  jobs  are  not  pleas- 
ant, but  have  to  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  nice  berries. 
Every  pleasure  that  we.  have  in  life  seems 
to  have  its  price,  or  penalty,  too. 


Asparagus  for  the  Family. — I  don't 
know  of  any  farnily  around  here  (or  any- 
where) who  use  more  asparagus  during 
its  entire  season  than  mine  does.  We 
have  it  on  the  table  in  one  form  or  an- 
other at  least  once  a  day,  and  for  dinner 
we  usually  make  it,  with  mashed  pota- 
toes, the  chief  dish.  Every  member  of 
the  family,  down  to  the  little  ones,  likes 
asparagus.  In  short,  we  half  live  on  it 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  right  along,  and 
my  family  consists  of  eight  or  more  peo- 
ple. How  many  plants  does  it  take  to 
give  a  full  supply?  A  writer  (in  the 
"Rural  New-Yorker,"  I  believe)  says  five 
hundred  plants  will  just  do  it,  unless  the 
family  is  large,  when  it  may  take  more, 
I  should  say  that  one  hundred  plants  well 
taken  care  of  will  furnish  an  ample  sup- 
ply for  any  average  family.  But  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  have  five  hundred  plants 
wherever  there  is  a  place  for  them  avail- 
able, as  is  the  case  on  almost  any  rural 
home.  If  there  is  more  asparagus  than 
the  family  wants,  why,  you  will  find  use 
for  it  quickly  enough  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  the  patch  will  yield  a  nice  little 
income  right  along.  Good  asparagus- 
stalks  have,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  never  failed  to  find  ready  takers 
at  profitable  prices,  and  in  most  localities 
the  supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  In 
short,  asparagus  is  the  one  vegetable  I 
M'ould  have  in  full  supply  on  the  place,  if 
this  did  not  exceed  in  area  that  of  a 
common  village  lot  as  we  have  them 
here — that  is,  forty  or  fifty  feet  front  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 


Planting  Asparagus, — I  am  just  now 
planting  a  little  trial  patch  of  Giant  Ar- 
gentine, Palmetto,  Colossal,  Columbian 
White,  etc.,  and  have  concluded  to  set 
the  plants  in  the  old-fashioned  "Old 
Country"  style,  which  is  the  plan  that  I 
would  recommend  for  setting  the  com- 
paratively few  plants  in  the  <  suburban- 
home  garden.  Dig  a  wide  trench  not 
less  than  two  feet  deep,  and  fill  this  a 
foot  deep  with  rich  old  compost.  On 
top  of  this  put  six  inches  of  a  mixture  of 
old  compost  and  sandy  loam,  and  in  this 
set  the  asparagus-plants  not  less  than 
two  or  two  and  one  half  feet  apart.  Have 
the  crowns  covered  two  or  three  inches 
deep  at  first,  and  as  the  stalks  appear 
and  grow  up,  gradually  fill  the  trench  up 
even  with  the  surface.  The  soil  over  the 
plants  should  be  loose  and  full  of  humus. 
Do  not  cut  any  stalks  for  a  year,  and  but 
very  few,  if  any,  the  next  year.  After 
that  I  usually  ridge  the  rows  with  loose 
soil  or  a  mixture  of  old  rotted  sawdust, 
soil  and  old  compost.  The  shoots  come 
through  this  soil-covering  nice  and 
straight,  and  can  be  easily  gathered  by 
running  the  hand  down  alongside  the 
shoot,  partially  baring  it,  so  that  it  can  be 
broken  or  cut  oft'  a  little  above  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  Have  the  rows  at  least 
four,  and  perhaps  five,  feet  apart. 


Growing  Horse-radish.  —  A  lady 
reader  in  Elyria,  Ohio,,  asks  how  she 
should  proceed  to  set  out  a  bed  of  horse- 
radish. She  has  quite  a  good  market  for 
the  grated  horse-radish  in  her  own  vicin- 
ity. This  latter  is  the  case  in  many 
other  localities,  and  it  affords  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  any  woman  or  a  bright 
youngster  with  an  eye  to  a  little  extra 
pocket-money  to  secure  it  in  a  rather 
simple  way.  Any  out-of-the-way  corner, 
where  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist, 
even  in  the  back  yard,  especially  near  a 
sink-drain  or  sewer-pipe,  may  be  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  best 
way«,  where  one  will  take  the  pains,  is 
the  "Old  Country"  style  of  digging  deep 
trenches,  filling  them  up  with  rich  old 
manure  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  soil, 
and  then  setting  the  plants  into  it.  The 
best  sets  are  the  long,  slim  side  roots, 
of  perhaps  pencil  thickness,  without  even 
a  bit  of  top  or  green.  You  may  not  no- 
tice any  eyes  on  them,  but  if  given  half  a 
chance,  buds  will  form  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  root,  perhaps  from  the  cut  end, 
and  push  up  to  the  surface,  even  if 
planted  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
ground.  I  aim  for  long,  straight  roots. 
If  a  few  inches  of  the  surface-soil,  after 
the  plants  have  made  some  growth,  are 
removed  from  around  each  root,  some 
or  most  of  the  side  roots  may  be  rubbed 
off,  thus  giving  the  one  large,  smooth 
root  desired.  Where  horse-radish  is 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  the  trenching 
method  cannot  well  be,  or  is  not,  em- 
ployed. I  simply  select  deep,  rich,  moist 
soil,  work  it  up  fine  to  as  great  a  depth 
(ten  or  twelve  inches)  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  then  drop  the  sets  into  holes 
made  with  a  small  iron  bar,  so  the  tops 
may  be  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 


Fruit-  Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


CURRANT- WORM. — S.  A.  W.,  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  The  best  remedy  for 
the  currant-worm  is  perhaps  Paris 
green  in  water,  used  the  same  as 
for  the  potato-bug.  If  applied  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  and  several 
applications  are  made,  there  is  no  danger 
from  this  worm,  which  is  much  more 
easily  held  in  check  than  the  potato-bug. 
White  hellebore  mixed  with  about  five 
times  its  bulk  of  flour  is  also  a  good 
remedy.  There  is  no  danger  of  poison- 
ing from  this  or  from  the  Paris  green  if 
used  as  directed,  as  not  enough  will  re- 
main on  the  fruit  to  make  it  injurious. 


Name  of  Plant — Blighted  Peach. — 
F.  H.,  Oakgrove,  Ak.  The  plant  of 
which  you  sent  the  leaves  is  not  ginseng. 
If  you  will  send  me  a  specimen  of  this 
plant  when  it  comes  into  flower  I  will 
find  the  name  of  it,  but  with  the  small 
specimen  which  you  sent  it  would  take 
me  a  long  time,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with 

it.  The  peach  twig  which  you  sent  me 

is  affected  with  some  form  of  blight,  and 
I  should  have  objected  to  receiving  stock 
thus  injured.    It  is  not  San  Jose  scale. 


Berry-bushes  Dying. — E.  R.,  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio.  If  the  canes  of  your 
bushes  are  apparently  healthy,  I  am 
surprised  at  their  dying  out  in  the  winter. 
But  are  you  sure  that,  although  they 
make  a  good  growth  each  season,  the 
bark  is  not  badly  diseased  with  anthrac- 
nose?  Canes  which  are  thus  affected 
will  frequently  die  off  in  the  winter  or 
before  the  fruit  matures.  This  disease  is 
especially  injurious  to  the  blackcap  va- 
rieties. As  you  do  not  state  what  variety 
you  are  growing,  I  am  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  best  to  advise  you. 


Land  for  Cranberries. — C.  H.  D., 
Northport,  Wash.  It  would  be  quite  out  / 
of  the  question  for  me  to  say  definitely/ 
from  your  de^ription  whether  your  bog^ 
gy  land  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry.  It  is  irnpossible  to  deter- 
mine this  even  in  this  section,  where  the 
cranberry  grows  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, without  trying  it,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  procure  a  few  thousand 
cranberry  cuttings,  and  plant  out  a  small 
piece  of  land  with  them.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  'g'et  dome  good  book 
on  this  subject,  which  I  think  you  can  do 
by  addressing  Mr.  A.  C.  Tuttle,  Baraboo, 
Wis.,  who  is  a  prominent  member,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  officers,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry  Association,  which  has 
published  a  number  of  very  helpful  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject. 


BITTER-ROT  OF  APPLES 

This  is  the  most  destructive  disease  to 
apples  in  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  it  occurs  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try. It  was  most  destructive  in  igoo.  It 
is  most  abundant  in  warm,  moist  weather, 
when  its  ravages  becom'  most  evident. 

This  is  a  disease  which  is  especially 
injurious  to  apples  in  the  autumn,  and 
may  attack  them  before  or  after  being 
picked.  Its  characteristic  appearance  is 
one  or  more  brown  specks  anywhere  up- 
on the  unbroken  skin  of  the  apple.  Each 
of  these  finally  enlarges  so  as  to  become 
very  distinct  and  of  dark  color,  circular 
and  somewhat  sunken.  Beneath  these 
the  tissues  are  dry  and  tough,  never  soft 
and  watery.  Great  numbers  of  very 
small  pustules  cover  all  but  the  outer: 
border  of  the  discolored  spot,  and  give 


A  CANKERED  LIMB  WITH  DISEASED 
APPLE  BENEATH  IT 

its  surface  a  roughened  appearance. 
The  final  result  of  this  disease  may  be. 
the  running  together  of  these  various 
spots  so  as  to  form  an  irregular,  de- 
pressed patch.  The  whole  fruit  at.  length 
becon\es  shriveled  into  an  irregular  hard 
body,  and  does  not  further  decay. 

The  pinkish  or  red  material  which 
comes  from  the  spots  in  the  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  spores.  These  are  only  dis- 
tributed by  rain-water  or  by  insects, 
never  by  the  wind.  The  fungus  lives 
over  winter  in  the  dried  fruit  and  in  the 
wound-like  infected  spots,  called  bitter- 
rot  cankers,  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees. 
In  May  a  fresh  crop  of  spores  may  be 
produced  from  the  mummies,  and  from  the 
canker  on  the  branches.  It  seems  prob- 
able the  first  infection  of  the  season  comes 
from  the  cankers,  and  it  can  be  traced 
where  it  has  spread  to  the  young  apples 
lying  below  them  on  the  trees,  where 
the  spores  have  been  carried  by  the^rain. 

Where  diseased  apples  are  found  on 
the  trees  early  in  the  season  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  just  above  them  is  a 
mummy  or  a  canker-spot.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  canker  and  the  in- 
fected fruits,  as  a  very  small  cankered 
spot  may  prove  a  source  of  infection  for 
a  large  area. 

The  best  treatment  for  this  disease  is 
probably  to  spray  the  trees,  including 
especially  the  mummies  and  cankers, 
with  a  strong  copper-sulphate  solution. 
The  disease  can  be  kept  in  check  during 
the  summer  by  repeated  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture. — From  Bulletin  No. 
77  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 


Where  Gold 
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Poult  ry  -Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


ROUP  AND  REMEDIES 

As  MANY  inquiries  regarding  roup 
have  been  made  by  readers,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  first  symp- 
toms are  hoarseness,  sneezing, 
and  a  slight  running  of  the  nostrils — 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
"cold  in  the  head"  in  the  human  subject. 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  thickens  and 
becomes  offensive,  the  eyes  and  head  be- 
ing affected  more  or  less.  In  the  third 
and  last  stage  the  head  swells,  ulcers  form 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  sometimes 
around  the  eyes,  the  appetite  fails,  the 
comb  turns  black,  and  the  fowl  dies.  In 
thebeginningthe  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  catarrh,  but  the  discharge  soon 
begins  to  thicken  and  fill  up  the  nostrils, 
the  eyelids  and  face  become  swollen  from 
the  accumulation,  which  now  emits  an  of- 
fensive odor,  air-bubbles  appear  in  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  and  in  the  throat, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  bird,  unless  re- 
lieved, dies  from  suffocation.  The  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  hence  the  affected 
bird  should  be  removed  from  its  com- 
panions, and  thus  prevent  the  commu- 
nication of  the  disease.  An  excellent 
^  remedy,  or  treatment,  is  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  and  a  small 
piece  of  gum  camphor  in  the  drinking- 
water.  A  wash  which  may  be  used  with- 
out fear  of  injury  to  the  eyes  is  the 
•  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (Labar- 
raque's  solution)  diluted  with  four  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  used  twice  a  day.  In 
this  and  all  other  diseases  much  is  gained 
by  taking  the  case  in  hand  at  the  earliest 
stage.  One  great  difficulty  is  the  labor 
of  handling  the  birds,  which  is  also  dis- 
agreeable work  to  most  people. 


his  houses  arranged  so  that  they  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The 
fowls  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  the  breeder  will  find  that 
it  pays  to  allow  them  a  clean  house.  If 
the  floor  is  sanded— and  it  does  not  take 
long  to  scatter  a  little  sand  on  the  floor 
— one  can  take  an  old  broom  and  clean 
the  hen-house  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS 

The  turkey-hen  is  a  superior  mother. 
Let  her  sit  on  earth  covered  with  straw. 
A  turkey  will  cover  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  eggs,  according  to  her  size. 
Sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  in  the  nest,  to' 
prevent  lice.    See  that  the  turkey  comes 


THE  COST  AND  PROFIT 

Profit  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  hen  that  lays  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  does  not.  always  give  the  greatest 
profit.  One  dozen  eggs  in  winter,  at 
thirty  cents  a  dozen,,  permits  of  a  greater 
profit  than  two  dozen  when  eggs  are 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  The  sum  derived 
is  the  same,  but  it  costs  less  to  produce 
one  dozen  eggs  than  it  does  to  produce 
two  dozen,  and  although  the  same 
amount  of  money  is  received  in  both 
cases,  yet  the  profit  is  not  what  is  de- 
rived in  the  gross  sum,  but  that  which 
is  produced  above  the  cost;  hence,  a  hen 
is  profitable  according  to  the  season  dur- 
ing which  she  lays  the  greatest  number, 
and  the  prices  obtained  therefor.  In 
summer,  however,  the  eggs  may  cost 
nothing  if  the  hens  are  on  a  range. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS 

It  is  claimed  that  we  are  compelled  to 
purchase  from  abroad  eggs  that  should' 
be  procured  at  home.  Government  re- 
ports show  that  there  is  no  overproduc- 
tion in  eggs,  and  it  is  not  creditable  to 
us  as  a  people  that  we  buy  eggs  from 
other  countries.  We  are  capable  of  not 
only  providing  ourselves  with  all  that  we 
desire,  but  should  have  a  surplus.  It 
shows  that  while  eggs  may  be  cheap  at 
some  seasons,  there  are  times  when  a 
supply  cannot  be  obtained,  and  we  are 
then  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign 
countries  to  assist  us. 


MISS  HEBERT'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  PETS 

oif  regularly  and  has  plenty  to  eat.  Shut 
her  on  the  nest  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  she  is  expected  to  hatch,  and  then 
she  will  n((>t  leave  her  nest  until  the 
chicks  are  all  out.  Coop  the  old  turkeys, 
and  let  the  young  ones  run  about  until 
six  weeks  old.  If  the  turkeys  do  not 
ramble  tpo  much,  and  can  have  a  dry 
pasture  where  there  are  plenty  of  insects, 
'it  will  be  well  to  let  the  old  ones  have 
their  liberty  after  the  chicks  are  two 
weeks  old.  They  must  come  up  every 
night,  however.  It  will  not  do  to  run 
any  risks  of  loss  by  vermin.  Feed  very 
often — say  every  two  hours  at  first — on 
curds  and  chopped  onion-tops,  with  a 
little  corn-meal  and  pin-head  oatmeal. 
After  the  chicks  get  older,  add  boiled 
potatoes  or  shorts,  and  the  last  feed  at 
night  of  cracked  corn. 


GAIN  WITH  DUCKLINGS 

A  lot  of  Pekin  ducklings  were  put  up 
in  a  small  yard,  and  fed,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, continuing  for  eight 
weeks.    On  the  eighth  week 
they    Weighed    four  pounds 
each,  some  weeks  some  in- 
dividuals   having   gained  as 
much  as  twelve  ounces  in  one 
week.  Pekin  ducks  sometimes 
weigh  over  five  pounds  each 
when  ten  weeks  old.  Now 
for  the  cause.    The  first  four 
weeks  they  consumed  on  an 
average  (for  the  four  weeks) 
two  pounds  of  food  each,  but 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
week  they  ate  three  and  one 
half  pounds  of  food  a  week 
each,  or  half  a  pound  a  day, 
the  food  consisting  of  thr^e 
parts   of   ground   corn,  one 
part   of   bran,   one   part  of 
shorts   (ship  stuff)  and  one 
part  of  ground  meal.  This 
was    scalded,    and    fed  five 
times  a  day  the  first  two  weeks,  and 
three  times  a  day  the  last  six  weeks. 
The  estimated  cost  for  a  pound  of  duck- 
meat  is  eight  cents,  or  thirty-two  cents 
for  a  four-pound  duck,  the  prices  in  mar- 
ket being  twenty  cents  a  pound  about 
June,  or  eighty  cents  a  duck,  which  leaves 
a  large  profit,  though  prices  fluctuate 
according  to  the  market  and  quality. 


CLEANING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSES 

Some  poultry-houses  are  so  arranged 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep 
them  clean.  Sonjftimes  the  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  so  long  a  time 
that  the  task  of  cleaning  is  disagreeable. 
This  is  no  excuse,  no  matter  how  the 
house  is  arranged.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
build  expensive  houses,  but  it  should  be 
an  object  of  the  poultry-raiser  to  have 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Hens  Eating  Eggs. — A.  S.,  Madrid, 
Iowa,  cotnplains  that  "the  hens  get  into 
the  nest-boxes,  and  eat  eggs."  An  ex- 
cellent preventive  is  to  have  the  nests 
about  ten  inches  off  the  floor,  with  tops, 
so  the  hens  must  go  in  from  the  front. 

Chicks  Dying. — J.  M.  B.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  "feeds  his  incubator-chicks  on 
rolled  oats  and  Graham  bran,  but  states 
that  they  fall  down,  throw  their  heads 
back,  and  die."  It  is  possible  the  fault  is 
in  the  brooding,  the  heat  being  too  high 
or  the  chicks  too  close  to  its  source. 

TURKEY-IIENS     NOT     LaYING. — A.  B., 

Delano,  Minn.,  wishes  to  know  "cause 
of  turkey-hens  now  with  a  young  gobbler 
not  breeding  or  laying."  It  may  be  that 
the  hens  are  fat,  or  may  begin  later  in  the 
year,  as  the  season  has  been  cold.  The 
gobbler  should  be  at  least  a  year  old. 


on  a  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  \\  at^ix 
Case  that  It  takes  the  same  depth  of  engrav-     '  i 
Ing  as  a  solid  gold  case,  without  impairing  Its 
wearing  quality.    A  Boss  Case  never  wears  thin, 

MS.  BOSS 
ToiS  Watch  Cases 

■  Are  guaranteed  for  25  years.  For  50  years  they  have  been  recogniiefl 
as  the  most  serviceable  of  all  cases.    Don't  accept  any  case  said  to  be  ■ 
"just  as  good  "  as  the  Boss.  ^5g,       your  jeweler.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

By  This  Mark        You  Know  Them. 
THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY.  Philadelphia. 


Single  and  double  barrel  shot  guns  will  appeal 

to  you  on  account  of  their  moderate  price. 

"THEY  STAND  THE  RACKET." 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  catalog  which  gives  complete  information, 

R.EMINGTON  ARMS  CO.. 

313  Broadway.  N.  Y.        Factory :  Ilion,  N.  Y.        San  Francisco,  CaL  | 


You  Work  Too  Hard 

if  you  don't  use  our  Hand  Cultivatoi' 
in  your  garden.  A  12-year-old  boy  can 
do  more  work  with  it  tlian  two  men 
with  commou  hoes. 


Pive  TOOLrS 
Does 
Same 
Work  as 


IIV  OINE 


a  Wheel  Hoe  Easier,  and 
Costs  Much  Less.  < 


Many  Advantages  Over 
Any  Other  Tool 


If  no  one  in  your  town  sells  it,  send 
$1.25 

for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

ULRICH  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 
43  River  Street,    -    ROCK  FALLS,  ILL. 


k30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


1  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con- 
I  sumers  exclusively. 
I  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

butsbip  anywhere  fbr 
examination,  guaran- 
teeing  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing 
\  if  not  satisfied.  We 
1  make  195  styles  of  re- 
/  hides  and  65 styles  o£ 
harness. 

Visitors  are  always  wel- 
ootno  at  our  Factory.  No.  327— Sairey,  Price  $78. 

_    Aa  good  as  sells  for  150  more. 

EIEHABT  CARBIAOS  ft  EABNESS  SFG.^  CO.  Elkhart,  3 


ITDELOACn 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  Is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
OntsSOOO  Feet  Lumber  a  day  wKh  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfe.  Co.,  BozSOV  Atlanta,  6a. 

Handsome  Oataloeue  Free  if  yon  cut  (hla  out  and 

give  uama  of  paper. 


BOYS 


A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A  LITTLE 

OF  YOUR  TIME 
WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A  PRESENT  OF  A  CHAIN 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal,  and  say  you  want  a  watch. 

Address  FARIVI  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze. 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  ex- 
pense and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth. 
Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 

White  Bronze 

is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot 
crumble  with  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  isanilinpoH^tiblllty. 
It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted 
fl)i.  tor  more  than  a  hundred 
ft''  public  monuments  and  by 
rt  thousands  of  delighted 
'  customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  granite- 
dealers  have  used  White  Bronze  in  preference  to  granite 
for  their  own  burial  plots.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to 
^,000.00.  Write  at  once  for  tree  designs  and  information, 
stating  about  what  expense  you  anticipate.  It  puts  you 
under  no  obligations.   We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every- 


wher*. 


HS-AfiENTS  WANTED. 


The  Monumental  Bronze  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


347  Howard 
Avenue, 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.   Best  reasonable  priced 

hatchers  ou  the  market. 
Broodem,  ^4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Cataloe  free. 
L.  A.  BANTA.  LIGONIER.  IND. 


"w^eSi^ilts^e^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Lee^^  off  Omaha 


makes  the  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry- 
Lee's  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid— 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  No  handling  of 
fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
:  Kills  both  body-lice  and 
"  mites.  Sold  in  every  state 
at  35  cts.  per  qt.,  81  per  gal. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen- 
dar, list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
OEO.  U,  LEE  CO.,  Omsba,  Neb. 


PHOTO  BROOCHES  lOc. 

Send  US  any  photograph  you  want 
copied  and  we  will  return  it  un- 
harmed with  an  exact  copy  on  one  of 
itheso  pretty  rimless  brooch-mouDtings 
'for  only  lOets.   AH  ourPhoto-Min- 
iaturesare  exact  and  perfect  re» 
productions.    We  send  this  S5c* 
sample  for  only  lO  cts.  to  intro- 
duce our  goods  and  send  you  Free  our 
largo  ill.  price-list  of  photo-mtniatures, 
Jewelry,  novelties.  ^g;ent8  wanted. 
CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1375,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  PRIZE  CONTEST 

$5,000,00  Cash  Prfees 

Contest  is  open  to  all.  See  Page  19  of 
this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full 
particulars  and  list  of  the  great  cash  prizes. 


EARN  $IOO.QO  A  MONTH 

Dookkeeping  taught,  priyate  instructions  at  your  borne, 

by  experienced  instructors. 
North  American  School  of  Correspondeoce,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


DRiTH  tn  I  im  on  hens  &  chickens.  M-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAIH  10  Mvl}  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  JOS, Appodaug.R.1. 
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A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
A  fertilizer  deficient  in 

Potash 

is  just  as  dangerous  as  a  chain 
with  a  cracked  hnk. 

Our  money  winning  books  are  needed  by 
every  man  who  owns  a  field  and 'a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them.  They 
are  /ree.  Send  postal  card. 

GERflAN  KALh  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

SHARPIES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tabular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  6%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and  /j! 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
,  and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil  SBHBf  -  I 
and  fewer  repairs ; 

»11  because  It  Is  so  simple  In  constructioil  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  &ee  catalogue  No.  112 
8H4RPLK3  CO.,  P.  a.  SHABPLES. 

CUcago,  ni.  Wert  Chester,  P«. 

ta-Teu  can  Aow  a  SharfUt  itfart  you  pay  /<ir  iu 


lumpJgw 
Spaviiv 

Cvirb 
5Dlii\t 
5weei\y 


Cure  Them 

Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 
Fistula  andPoll  Evil 
in  horses,  and  almost 
every  blemish  that  a 
horse  can  have,  even 
bad  Bone  Spavin, 
Bingbone  and  Xnee- 
Sprung,  can  be  read- 
ily cured  by  anybody. 
We  want  to  tell  yoa 
how  to  do  it,  prove 
that  yoa  can  do  it* 
and  guarantee  you 
success  in  doing  it. 
Two  big  booklets  ex- 
plaining everything 
sent  free.  Write  now. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  Chemists, 
221  CdIod  Stock  Tu^ 


l§HOOVERm 


Only  digger  made  that 
successfully  separates 
the  potatoes  from  the 
Tines  and  weeds. 
Rapid,  clean  and 
satisfactory  work 
guaranteed. 


Shovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re- 
versible brass  boxes. 


Send 
for  free 
)  eatalo^ne 

TUE  HOOTEB-PBOCT  CO.,  Avery.  Ohio. 


Get  All  The 

Cream 


.      that  is  inyoarnxilk, 
^    quicker  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  othe 
method,  by  using 
Superior  Cream  Exiractor 

r     (Does  not  mix  water         milk.)  It 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out ' 
er  jacket.  Every  can  guaranteed.  Thous- 
^  and3  in  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  prices 
Ff or  separators  no  better?    Write  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Fenct  MacbiaeCo., 
190  Gd.  River  Ave.,    Detroit,  AUcb, 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
orhowlarge  or  small)  may  be  ob- 
tained through  me.  Send  descrip- 
tion, state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars free.  Est'diSge.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 

W.  M,  OSTRANDER 

1717  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


?IL95WIHDI»ILL, 

^         For  51  1.95  wc  furnish 
the  highest  grade  gal- 
i  vanized  steel  pumping 
'windmill   made.  For 
$24.6.0  we  furnish  the 
same  windmill  com- 
plete with  the  highest  grade  galvanized 
angle  steel  FOUR-POST  TOWER  made. 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all  sizes 
of  windtniils.  towers,  tanks  and  tank  heat 
ers,  and  most  liberal  windmill  offer  ever 
made,  write  for  Free  Windmill  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

tiiuu>anteed 


NEWTON'S  HesTe,  COD^b,  Ma- 
temper  aod  IndlgestloD  Cure* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
f    ^^^ii^roat  aud  stomach  troubles, 
•^jji****^  Strong  rccommendi.    $1.00  per 
can.  DeaJers.  Uail  or  £x.  paid. 
Newton  Uorse  Kemedy  Co** 
Tol«do,  Ohio. 


NO  HUlMBUG.Til^^nl. 

Swioa  y,  stock  Marker  %ai  C&lf  Dehoroer.  SU>pB  swine 
from  rooting.  Hakes  48  different  e&r  muks.  EzmicU 
aonu.  Pr!ca|1.6U.  Send |1  for trl&L  If IteuiU.Sendbal- 
ftttM.  Pat'd  May  6, 19Ul.   Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  75o. 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SOME  EARLY  LESSONS  FOR  THE  FOAL 

A YOUNG  colt  is  a  joy  to  a  child's 
heart  and  an  object  of  much  in- 
terest to  every  normal  person  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  and 
graceful  in  Nature. 

A  foal's  very  attractiveness,  like  that 
of  some  specially  interesting  children, 
endangers  its  future  value  and  usefulness 
by  reason  of  its  liability  to  become 
spoiled  in  the  making.  A  colt  of  a  few 
days  of  age  has  but  little  fear  of  its  own 
kind  or  other  farm-animals,  but  its  first 
contact  with  man  brings  out  its  dread  of 
his  dominion  inherited  from  early,  wild 
ancestry. 

A  little  efTort  at  the  right  time,  coupled 
with  good  judgment  in  handling  and 
training  a  foal,  will  practically  make  the 
future  "breaking"  process  unnecessary. 

The  most  essential  thing  for  the  colt 
to  learn  very  early  in  life  is  that  man 
is  its  complete,  but  well-meaning,  rriaster. 
From  the  colt's  viewpoint  man  seems  a 
kind  of  overwhelming  power  against 
which  it  is  entirely  useless  to  contend. 
The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  bring 
about  this  condition  is  to  begin  the  les- 
sons very  early.  When  the  foal  is  but  a 
few  days  old  have  a  strong  but  trusty 
man  quietly  make  friends  with  the  shy 
little  foal,  then  carefully,  but  firmly,  hold 
him  fast  by  putting  an  arm  around  his 
neck  near  the  shoulders,  the  other  back 
of  and  around  his  buttock.  The  young- 
ster- will  then  make  the  struggle  of  his 
life,  but  for  no  reason  should  he  be  al- 
lowed to  get  his  liberty  until  he  becomes* 
passive  and  has  learned  that  he  is  power- 
less. Before  releasing  him  it  will  be  well 
to  emphasize  the  lesson  by  lifting  and 
holding  him  bodily  from  the  ground. 
This  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten,  and 
will  convince  him  beyond  a  doubt  of 
man's  supremacy  without  inflicting  any 
pain  or  injury. 

Another  early  lesson  should  be  the 
haltering  at  about  two  weeks  old,  when 
the  colt  is  normal  in  form  and  strength. 
Give  the  lesson  preferably  out  on  the 
ground,  where  there  is  a  good,  soft  sod 
to  prevent  slipping  and  bruises.  Tie  him 
to  a  solid  post  with  rope  enough  to  allow 
his  head  to  nearly  reach  the  ground.  If 
the  first  lesson  of  holding  by  the  arms 
has  been  well  performed,  the  haltering 
and  fastening  will  not  be  much  opposed. 

Some  early  stable  lessons,  which 
should  soon  follow,  are  training  the  foal 
to  promptly  stand  over  from  side  to  side 
when  haltered  at  a  cheerful  word  of 
command,  to  promptly  back  to  the  length 
of  his  fastening  and  step  up  to  the 
manger  at  the  word,  to  readily  give  his 
feet  for  cleaning  and  gentle  tapping.  An- 
other lesson,  when  halter-broken  to  lead, 
should  be  to  train  him  to  travel  prompt- 
ly at  the  side  of  his  dam  and  other  horses 
when  haltered  to  their  harness. 

The  foregoing  lessons  should  be  given 
just  a  little  at  a  time  at  the  noon-hour, 
on  rainy  days  or  at  odd  moments,  so  as 
not  to  exhaust  or  discourage  the  foal. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe. 


out,  but  that  there  is  such  a  connection 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Keep  the 
cow  quiet,  milk  her  regularly  and  without 
hurting  her,  feed  her  enough  so  that  she 
will  not  be  longing  for  more,  and  give 
her  good,  clean,  warm  quarters. 

Is  this  finical  and  foolish?  By  no 
means.  It  is  business,  because  it  tells 
directly  on  the  cash-account.  I  know 
some  men  have  in  the  past  said  that  it  is 
weak  and  simple  to  take  such  care  of  the 
cow.  We  are  fast  getting  over  that  idea. 
We  are  coming  to  see  that  dairying  is  a 
business  matter,  and  the  cow  a  business 
creature,  to  be  treated  accordingly.  This 
is  wise.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


ARODTiriM  Retention  of  Placenta 
/\DV7K  1  and  Failure  to  Breed 

Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  Is  a  positive  cure  for 
these  diseases.   Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  K£LLOGG  CO.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


QUESTIONS  OF  PROFIT 

Not  many  of  us  are  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness for  the  fun  of  the  thing  exclusively, 
neither  is  the  question  of  health  of  par- 
amount importance  with  ,  us.  We  are 
working  along  these  lines  primarily  for 
the  living  we  get  out  of  the  business,  and 
the  margin  of  profit  we  can  make  and 
put  away  for  the  rainy  day  that  comes 
to  most  men. 

The  questions,  then,  are:  How  can  we 
increase  the  profits?  How  can  we  make 
the  money  we  have  invested  in  our  farms, 
cows  and  dairy  utensils  bring  in  the 
greatest  return?  How  can  we  bring  our 
milk-cows  to  the  point  of  doing  their 
very  best? 

Now,  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  as  I  have 
proved  it  in  my  own  experience.  In 
order  to  be  at  her  best,  the  dairy-cow 
must  be  at  peace  with  herself^and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  cow  that  is 
wrought  up  by  being  scolded,  shouted 
at  and  pulled  about  unnecessarily  vv'hile 
being  milked  cannot,  and  will  not,  yield 
the  best  there  is  in  her.  Just  what  is  the 
connection  between  the  nerves  and  the 
milk-flow  and  its  richness  no  one  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  accurately  figure 


NEW  WOOLS  AND  OLD  WOOLS 

The  new  wools  as  a  rule  are  not  pur- 
chased as  readily  by  the  consumers  as 
the  old  wools  until  well  on  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer.  That  is,  consumers 
pick  up  the  old  wools  first,  provided  they 
can  obtain  the  selections  which  they 
want.  If  they  cannot  secure  the  selec- 
tions which  they  want,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  the  new  wools.  But  they  prefer 
the  old  wools  for  the  reason — to  state 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell — that  they 
are  "seasoned."  The  new  wools  are 
green,  slippery  and  yolky,  and  do  not 
work  as  well  as  the  old  wools.  The  cen- 
ter of  every  wool-fiber  is  hollow  and  con- 
tains yolk.  When  the  wools  are  first 
shorn,  the  fibers  are  pretty  full  of  this 
yolk  and  grease,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  this  dries  out,  and  the  wool 
can  then  be  scoured  cleaner  and  more 
satisfactorily,  and  it  does  not  require  to 
be  scoured  so  hard.  It  is  freer  from 
grease  than  wool  which  is  scoured  as 
soon  as  the  wools  are  clipped,  and  its 
working  qualities  are  better.  If  a  new 
wool  is  scoured  soon  after  it  is  clipped, 
while  it  is  still  "green,"  all  the  grease 
cannot  be  worked  out  of  it,  and  it  will 
show  up  in  the  scoured  wool  for  a  long 
time  after.  Take  a  new,  "green"  wool 
which  is  scoured  in  May — the  scoured 
wool  will  not  be  as  white  or  as  clean,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  as  wool  which 
is  scoured  say  in  October  or  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Let  an  expert  look  at 
a  lot  of  scoured  wool  on  November  ist. 
He  can  easily  tell  whether  that  lot  of 
wool  was  scoured  in  May,  and  has  re- 
mained in  a  scoured  state  ever  since,  or 
whether  the  wool  has  been  recently 
scoured.  If  recently  scoured,  it  will  be 
cleaner  and  whiter  than  if  it  was  scoured 
in  May,  for  the  reasons  stated.  The 
new  wools,  however,  are  very  attractive 
to  the  sight,  but  very  deceptive  in  the 
matter  of  shrinkage,  except  to  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  them.  The  new  wool 
has  a  bright,  white  and  fresh  appearance, 
especially  as  it  appears  when  clipped  on 
the  ranch,  although  after  it  is  bagged  up 
and  shipped  to  the  seaboard  market  it 
becomes  jounced  about  so  much  that  a 
great  deal  of  dirt  filters  through  the 
fleeces  and  destroys  to  some  extent  this 
bright,  white  appearance. 

WHEN  OLD  WOOLS  CEASE  TO  BE 
EASILY  SALABLE 

Old  wools  after  they  are  two  years 
old  do  not'sell  as  readily  as  wools  which 
are  not  so  old.  This  is  due  as  much  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  apt  to  be  hawked 
around  a  great  deal  in  the  market  and 
culled  over  more  or  less,  as  to  any  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  the  stock,  un- 
less of  course  the  wools  be  mothy,  which 
is  a  serious  defect.  In  the  second  year 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  become  mothy,  but 
in  the  third  year  they  are  very  liable  to 
become  so.  "I  sold  a  lot  of  xx  Ohio 
washed  wool  a  few  years  ago,"  said  an 
e.xperienced  salesman,  "which  had  been 
held  for  four  years  in  one  position  in  a 
certain  warehouse,  all  graded  in  a  pile. 
The  moth-millers  were  flying  around  that 
pile  of  wool  'to  beat  the  band,'  and  moth- 
eggs  were  all  over  the  fleeces,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  were  actually 
destroyed.  I  had  to  make  a  considerable 
sacrifice  on  that  wool — several  cents  a 
pound."  Old  wool,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  mothy,  if  properly  taken 
care  of,  even  if  it  is  over  two  years  old, 
is  as  good  as  any  wool.  For  the  next 
four  months  manufacturers  will  prefer 
last  season's  wools,  and  the  only  thing 


Announcement 

We  have  obtained  the  Court's  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  been  infring- 
ing our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is:  "The  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed.'* 
The  Janesville  JIachine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  finns  licensed  to 
use  a.  fiat  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  users  of  all  other  makes.  So 
admirably  have  the  60,000"HaUock"  Weeders  done 
the  work  for  which  they  were  deaignedithat  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  the  various  Courts'  decisions,  these  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
"Weeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  other  shapes ;  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  "Halloch"  "Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  lo  use  an  infringing 
tooth.  ^Vrite  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  830  York,  Pa. 


For  Reasons 
of  State 


A  VIVID  LITTLE  LOVE-STORY 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

1 

"  For  Reasons  of  State  "  is  told  simply,  but 
with  an  appealing  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  story  is  contained  in  a  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Lack- 
awanna Railroad,  describing  some  delightful 
Eastern  summer  resorts.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
5  cents  in  stamps  addressed  to 

T.  W.  LEE 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Lackawanna  Kailroad  NEW  YORK  CITY 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

'       With  Double  Row  Corn 


HENCH'S 


Order 
immediatelj  and 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 

on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move- 
ment, pivoted  axle,witli 
lateral  beam  move- 
ment in  conn ec  ti on  with 
the  movable  gplndle§, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreadlnfir 
and  cloelns  shovel 


immcuiiiie.,  .uii  -  gangs.  The moitcomplete 
introduce  them  for  next  season.  I^n?^^,      ,1,^  ^J^^t, 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs, 

ThlHENCH&  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs-.York,  Pa. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  DAIRYING! 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
has  more  points  of  excellense 
than  any  other.  Here  are  a  few : 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Re- 
movable Inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube,  which  is  also 
water  receptacle.  Water  dis- 
tributed equally  around  and 
under  inner  can;  also  through 
center  tube,  giving  greatest  pos- 
sible cooling  siu'face.  No  water 
required  five  months  in  the 
year.  New  and  original  faucet; 
impossible  to  leak  or  sour.  Do 
not  buy  any  other  before  inves- 
Pat.  Apr.  29, 1902  tigating  this.  Send  for  catalog. 
PLYMOUTH  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your  com- 
munity. Full  particulars  gladly 
furnished.   Catalog  free.       c  N  soi 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
154  St.  Clair  Street,      Cleveland,  Ohio 


n  TDP  HEAVES.COUQH, 
CUIvC  DISTEMPER, 

and  troubles  that  cause  heaves. 
Have  been  sold  on  guarantee  over 
15  years  in  this  country.  Ask  drug- 
gist or  dealer  to  order.  Price  lat 
stores  50c..  by  mail  COc.  Write  how 
many  head  of  stock  you  have.  We 
mail  you  our  C8-page  book  FREE. 

PRUSSIAH  STOCK  FOOD  &  RKBEDY  CO. 
St,  Paul,  Minn. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

100,000  offered  for  one  in- 
vention; $S,300  for  another. 
Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent  "sent  free.  Send 
roug^h  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.      We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 
964  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C 

or  FEE  Returned. 

Free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Send 
for  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent,  finest  publications 
issued  for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  by  us  ad- 
vertised free  in  Patent  Becord.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  604  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STKOHGESr 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.   Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Whol«t»I« 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPBEiS  FEKCB  CO., 
'  Box  1 8        WlnehHter,  Indliiu,  D.  S.  1. 

Ask  yoxir  dealer  for  the  Western 
Amesbury  Line  of  Vehicles,  made  only 
by  Pontiac  Bnggy  Co.,  Pontiac,  Micli. 
Comfort,  durability  and  style  are  the  principal  charocteristics 
of  these  goods.  ^  The  best  medium  grade  of  work  on  the  market. 


PATENT  SECURED 


FENCE! 


BUGGIES 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


which  will  be  likely  to  drive  them  to 
purchasing  the  new  wools,  as  before 
stated,  will  be  the  want  of  selections. 
Indications  are  that  there  will  be  an 
exceptionally  small  amount  of  old  wool 
carried  over  this  year. — The  American 
Shepherd's  Bulletin. 


It  is  true  the  amount  of  milk  given  will 
increase  somewhat  while  she  is  repairing 
her  bodily  impoverishment,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  milk  is  one  of  the  functions  of  her 
life;  and  as  her  vitality  is  brought  up,  the 
milk-making  function  is  stimulated. 


COW-CATCHERS 

Those  people  who  feed  their  cows 
enough  onl)^  when  the  cows  are  in  a  full 
How  of  milk  might  learn  a  good  object- 
lesson  by  observing  how  the  engineer 
manages  his  engine  on  the  railroad. 
When  his  train  is  waiting  on  a  siding  or 
when  he  is  going  down  grade  he  does 
not  allow  his  fire  and  steam  and  water  to 
get  low.  Not  he.  He  knows  there  will 
be  an  up  grade  or  a  hard  pull  for  him 
pretty  soon,  and  while  the  engine  is  wait- 
ing the  injector  is  put  on,  the  fire  stirred 
up,  clinkers  are  taken  out,  steam  is  run 
up  until  the  safety-valve  "pops,"  things 
are  oiled  and  examined,  and  everything 
done  against  the  heavy  pull  after  while, 
When  the  safety-valve  of  the  heavy 
freight-engine  on  the  siding  is  savagely 
"blowing  off,"  that  is  by  no  means  a 
careless  waste  of  steam,  but  a  wise  and 
economical  preparation  for  future  de- 
mands. Just  as  economically  wise  is  the 
prudent  dairyman  who  by  careful  and 
sufficient  feeding  keeps  up  the  energy 
in  his  cow  at  all  times,  so  that  when  her- 
supreme  demands  come  she  will  be  in 
condition  to  successfully  meet  them. 


In  rebuilding  or  maintaining  life  and 
the  operative  tissues  of  the  body,  heat 
and  energy  are  highly  important,  and  for 
the  production  of  these  we  have  no  food 
as  valuable  as  corn.  How  foolish  it  is, 
therefore,  for  the  faddists  to  teach  that 
a  cow  cannot  make  milk  from  corn! 


I  can  scarcely  say  more  for  corn  as 
preeminently  our  best  single  feed.  But 
it  is  not  good  for  corn  to  be  alone — not 
good  ior  the  corn.  When  the  animal 
must  depend  entirely  on  corn,  the  animal 
becomes  undernourished  from  the  lack 
of  proteids  in  the  corn,  and  by  consum- 
ing an  excess  of  corn  in  an  effort  to 
secure  sufficient  protein  the  valuable  car- 
bohydrates are  used  up  wastefully. 


Hence,  while  we  condemn  the  univer- 
sal utility  of  the  tabulated  balanced  ra- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  animal-nutrition 
impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of  the 
ration  being  balanced — not  in  books  and 
feeding-standards,  but  to  the  individual 
needs  and  characteristics  of  the  animal. 


I  may  be  accused  of  repetition,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  the  statement 
that  calf-bearing  and  milk-making  are 
not  so  much  a  consumption  of  food  as 
they  are  of  energy,  tissue,  life,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  that  which  food 
and  drink  are  necessary  to  keep  in  work- 
ing order  and  maintain.  ' 


To  be  able  to  feed  in  that  manner  is 
the  true,  advanced  scientific  feeding,  and 
as  such  the  man  who  is  working  for 
profitable  results  in  his  herd  must  not 
confound  it  with  the  work  of  the  the- 
oretical-table makers. 


S  If  the  cow's  food  were  turned  directly 
isto  milk,  any  maltreated,  half-starved 
cow  could  be  made  to  overflow  the  milk- 
pail  simply  by  our  giving  her  a  bellyful 
of  a  balanced  ration. 


A  hundred  pounds  of  rich,  growing 
pasture-grass  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  as  much  food-potentiality  as  a 
hundred  pounds  of  ordinary  milk.  A 
hundred  pounds  of  such  grass  will  make 
about  a  day's  feed  for  a  medium  cow. 


For  some  time  beeves  in  our  great 
markets  have  been  declining  in  price- — 
the  supply  is  evidently  reaching  up  to  the 
demand.  During  the  same  time  butter 
has  been  advancing.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  the  supply  of  real  good  butter  be- 
ing equal  to  the  demand  for  many  days 
to  come.  Cows  are  necessary  to  make 
"sure  enough"  butter,  and  the  recent 
high  prices  of  beef  justly  attracted  many 
beef-cows  to  the  shambles.  Many  more 
cows  that  were  engaged  in  making  milk 
for  butter  are  now  as  busy  making  milk 
for  calves  for  beef.  It  requires  three 
years  at  least  to  make  a  cow,  and  the 
cow-keeper  is  going  to  have  the  upper 
hand  of  his  business  for  a  while. 


LINCOLN  EWE 
Owned  by  J.  T.  Gibson 


If  the  cow  is  giving  thjrty  pounds  of  milk 
a  day,  and  maintaining  an  even  weight, 
we  figure  she  is  using  seventy  pound's  for 
her  bodily  needs.  Now,  if,  as  has  J)een 
taught,  the  cow  makes  milk  directly 
from  her  food,  any  cow  capable  of  giv- 
ing thirty  pounds  of  milk  a  day  would  be 
expected  to  give  that  much  from  eating 
the  hundred  pounds  of  grass.  But  if  she 
has  been  undernourished  through  the 
winter,  the  first  thing  she  will  do  on  the 
grass  will  be  to  recuperate  her  physical 
machinery  and  put  it  into  normal  work- 
ing order,  so  she  may  go  on  with  her 
business  of  making  milk. 


But  because  butter  and  milk  are  bring- 
ing good  returns  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  profit  in  all  cows.  Collateral 
with  these  good  returns  are  high-priced 
feeds  and  labor,  and  the  luxury  of  keep- 
ing unprofitable  cows  is  more  expensive 
now  than  it  has  ever  been. 


If  all  the  cows  that  now  "cost  as  much 
as  they  come  to"  were  banished  from  the 
dairies,  butter  and  milk  would  advance 
fifty  per  cent;  so  such  cows  are  not  only 
a  direct  loss  in  themselves,  but  they  hold 
the  balance  of  trade. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


400,000  Farmers 

Scattered  all  over  the  World 
•  are  finding  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  ie  true  with  you  too  f 

Let  the  nearest  local  agent  bring  you  a 
machine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.    It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  you  don't  know  the  agent  senji  for  his 
name  and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 


121  YouviLLE  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  TORONTO. 


217-221  Orumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  Mcdermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


A  GRm  COMBmnON/ 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

U5.  Separator 

riLLHIE 

FARIiERfS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

\ 

Tbe  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
The  cream  makes  the  butter, 

Tbe  sklm-milk  makes  tbe  calf,\ 
All  bring  la  tbe  cash. 


301 


Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARMI  ^ACIIINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WHEN  you  boy  a  harvester,  count  the  cost  of 
keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  will  last,  as  well  as  the  price  you  pay  at  first. 
Champion  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  dur- 
able because  they  are  correctly  designed  and  well 
built.  This  also  is  the  reason  for  the  excellent 
work  they  do. 

A  catalog  describing  them  and  a  handsome 
colored  calendar  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION, 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO. 
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The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


THY  WORK 

AYOUNG  woman  writes:  "My  school- 
days are  ended  too  soon.  My 
desire  has  been  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  'do  something,  be  some- 
thing,' as  you  say,  but  I  am  compelled  to 
stay  at  home.  There  is  no  library  for 
self-improvement.  We  have  no  literary 
clubs  or  lecture  courses.  Can  you  sug- 
gest how  I  can  impjove  myself?  I  might 
say  that  our  community  cares  for  none 
of  the  things  for  which  I  care,  such  as 
books,  papers,  etc." 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  long  letter, 
which   no   doubt   finds   echo   in  many 


DR.  JOHN  TRIMBL; 


hearts.  To  the  eager  mind  of  youth  the 
slciW  ways  and  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
conhtry  community  seem  almost  insu- 
perable. It  has  not  yet  reached  that 
point  of  we  old  folks  who  would  prefer 
our  own  door-lintel  and  chimney-nook 
to  the  great  brawling,  heartless  world 
beyond.  It  does  not  realize  that  the 
deeds  the  world  calls  great  had  humble 
origin,  guided  by  persistent  purpose,  and 
that  it  was  the  sheer  persistency  of  one 
mind  surrounded  by  almost  impenetrable 
barriers  that  exacted  tribute  from  man- 
kind. It  is  a  positive  blessing  to  be 
born  into  a  quiet  neighborhood  that  has 
kept  alert  its  moral  spirit,  where  truth 
and  honor,  goodness  and  mercy,  are 
revered  as  traits  of  great  worth.  It  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom  to  live  in  such 
an  atmosphere.  Likewise  is  it  of  impor- 
tance to  the  community  itself  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  eager  and  ambitious, 
filled  with  generous  impulses  and  noble 
resolve. 

This  young  woman  who  is  crushed  in 
spirit  and  lonely  needs  but  break  down 
the  barrier  of  her  reserve  to  find  the 
same  notions  she  cherishes  lodging  in 
others.  She  will  find  others  eager  for 
knowledge,  anxious  to  improve,  yet  lack- 
ing the  know  how.  Her  energy  may  be 
the  Promethean  spark  that  will  fire  the 
energy  of  her  companions.  When  once 
they  are  aroused  they  will  achieve  their 
hearts'  desire.  Let  her  talk  with  her 
companions,  drawing  out  their  ideas,  giv- 
ing them  credit  for  all,  and  more  than 
all,  their  opinions.  Then  set  to  work 
to  accomplish  results.  The  great  yearn- 
ing of  our  country  young  people  is  for 
books.  The  best  the  world  has  produced 
are  so  cheap  that  it  would  seem  few 
would  be  without  them.  If  money  is  not 
at  hand,  earn  it.  There  are  many  honor- 
able avenues  open  for  earning  money, 
but  young  people  fail  to  enter  because 
tyrannous  custom  says  no.  So  long  as 
the  work  is  honorable,  snap  your  fingers 
at  custom,  and  go  ahead.  Come  togeth- 
er frequently  with  serious  purpose. 

11  possible,  occasionally  go  to  the  city 
or  take  an  excursion.  Keep  the  eye 
and  mind  and  heart  open.  Fill  each  day 
with  duties,  and  struggle  after  that  spirit 
that  meets  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with 
equanimity.  You  will  find  your  own  and 
your  companions'  spirits  expanding,  your 
horizon  broadening,  and  j'our  community 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 


Having  seen  the  wondrous  help  a 
grange  is  to  thousands  of  communities, 
I  would  urge  my  young  friend  to  write 
the  State  Master  of  the  grange,  asking 
him  to  send  a  deputy  whose  sympathies 
are  broad  and  catholic,  whose  experience 
is  wide,  to  explain  the  meaning  and  mis- 
sion of  the  grange. 

Let  your  reading  be  from  those  great 
writers  who  have  toiled  and  suffered  and 
risen  above  the  petty,  carking  worries  to 
a  just  and  beautiful  appreciation  of  the 
glorious  meaning  of  that  word  "life." 
Seek  after  the  beautiful  always,  and  call 
that  day  misspent  that  shows  more  dark- 
ness than  light.  Thus  will  your  life 
become  beautiful  and  sublime  to  you 
even  in  a  country  community. 


A  DAY.  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  farmer 
took  twenty  pounds  of  butter  and 
fifteen  dozen  of  eggs  to  a  local  mer- 
chant, selling  the  former  for  twenty 
cents  a  pound  and  the  latter  at 
twelve  cents  a  dozen.  He  also  car- 
ried in  ten  pounds  of  strong  butter 
for  a  neighbor,  and  received  there- 
for seventeen  cents  a  pound.  He 
had  occasion  to  wait  half  an  hour. 
In  that  time  he  saw  his  butter  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  and  his 
eggs  at  eighteen  cents  a  dozen.  The 
seventeen-cent  grease  readily  retailed 
at  twenty-two  cents.  He  did  some 
figuring  and  a  lot  of  meditating. 

The  next  week  he  took  his  own 
produce  and  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  received  twenty-five 
cents  for  his  butter,  and  twenty 
cents  for  his  eggs.  He  sold  out  in 
one  hour's  time,  and  had  one  dollar 
and  ninety  cents  above  what  he 
would  have  got  at  the  grocery.  For 
years  he  had  been  paying  first-class 
prices  for  second-class  goods.  Now 
that  he  was  free,  he  ordered  his  groceries 
from  a  reliable  firm,  at  a  neat  saving. 

He  brooded  over  his  past  condition 
and  that  of  his  neighbors.  As  a  result  he 
talked  organization  among  them.  He 
visited  a  farmers'  institute,  and  among 
other  helpful  things  he  learned  of  the 
grange.  At  the  end  of  the  session  he 
eagerly  questioned  the  speaker,  and 
found  that  the  grange  met  his  and  his 
neighbors'  needs  precisely.  Two  weeks 
later  a  deputy  organized  a  lodge  with 
thirty-two  charter  members. 

The  grange  took  up  with  zest  and 
eagerness  the  study  of  producing  the 
best  possible  article,  and  marketing 
it  profitably.  Agricultural  books  and 
papers  were  procured,  and  the  biweekly 
meetings  became  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. Each  vied  with  the  other  in  pro- 
ducing an  excellent  article.  One  of  the 
energetic  and  businesslike  members  was 
selected  to  advertise  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  grange.  A  fine  trade  was 
built  up,  for  the  name  of  the  grange  was 
synonymous  with  a  first-class  article. 
Not  an  egg  nor  an  ounce  of  butter  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  the  grange  that 
was  not  warranted.  Not  only  was  more 
money  received,  but  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  manifest  in  every  way.  The 
farmers  took  pride  in  their  farms  and 
homes,  and  a  general  cleaning-up  fol- 
lowed. Flans  are  on  foot  for  yet  greater 
improvements  next  year.  What  this 
grange  has  done,  others  may  do.  This 
is  only  the  beginning.  The  grange  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  fearless  and 
firm  leader  of  judgment  and  discretion, 
who  holds  the  standard  high,  and  insists 
that  good  only  can  come  to  Jiim  who 
strives  for  it. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 

We  scorn  not  the  man  or  woman  who 
fails,  but  we  treat  with  contempt  he  or 
she  who,  being  down,  refuses  to  rise. 


The  accompanying  picture  of  our  late 
beloved  Doctor  Trimble  is  from  his 
latest  and  best  photograph.  With  a  full 
realization  of  the  splendid  services  he 
and  his  co-workers  yielded  not  only  the 
grange,  but  humanity,  the  desire  for  a 
monument  to  their  memory  will  not 
down.  Doctor  Trimble  did  nobly  and 
well  the  work  closest  af  hand,  and  a 
grateful  people  yield  him  the  laurel 
wreath. 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  tbls  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 


TAXES.  ETC. 

E.  H.  R.,  Michigan,  asks:  "A.  sells  a 
piece  of  non-resident  land  to  B.  in  Octo- 
ber, the  taxes  not  being  due  until  De- 
cember.   Who  pays  the  taxes,  A.  or  B.?" 

I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
term  "non-resident  land."  You  had  better 
consult  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  is  located. 


JUDGMENT  AGAINST  ESTATE 

W.  V.  S.,  Ohio,  proposes  the  follow- 
ing: "A  judgment  account  of  twenty 
years'  standing  is  presented  to  A.'s  ad- 
ministrator. The  judgment  has  not  been 
revived  for  twelve  years.  Can  the  ac- 
count be  collected?" 

The  judgment  should  be  revived  in  the 
court  in  which  it  was  rendered.  It  could 
then  be  collected  against  the  estate. 


to  the  administrators  to  pay  out  an  es- 
tate in  whatever  manner  they  see  fit?" 

The  administrator  is  allowed  eighteen 
months  within  which  to  file  his  first  ac- 
count. He  may  then  get  extension  from 
the  court  for  one  year  at  a  time  until  the 
estate  is  fully  settled.  A  girl  in  Ohio  is 
of  age  when  eighteen  years  old.  The 
administrator  pays  out  the  claims  on  his 
own  judgment;  but  if  he  acts  wrongfully, 
exceptions  should  be  taken  to  his  account. 


HEIRS'  INTEREST  IN  ESTATE 

A.  R.,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  follow- 
ing: "If  a  man  dies,  leaving  personal 
and  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  but  no  will,  can  the  wife 
and  children  that  are  of  age  hold  all  the 
property?  Could  any  of  the  man's  rel- 
atives claim  any  of  the  property?" 

The  widow  would  have  a  dower  in- 
terest in  the  real  estate — that  is,  a  life 
estate  in  one  third — and  one  third  of  the 
personal  property  absolutely,  and  the 
balance  would  go  to  the  children.  Other 
relatives  would  have  no  interest. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  ESTATES 

J.  G.,  Pennsylvania,  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  lady  died  recently,  and  by 
will  left  to  her  brother's  minor  children 
two  thirds  of  her  money,  appointed  their 
mother  as  guardian,  and  appointed  a  sis- 
ter as  administratrix.  Should  the  business 
be  settled  within  one  year,  and  the  chil- 
dren's share  turned  over  to  their  guar- 
dian?" 

An  administrator  is  not  obliged  to  file 
his  account  until  after  one  year  has  ex- 
pired. He  should  then  settle  up  the  es- 
tate, pay  all  debts,  and  file  his  account. 
After  his  account  has  been  approved,  the 
guardian  should  receive  the  balance. 


COPIES  OF  ORIGINAL  PAPERS 

I.  S.,  Florida,  asks  the  following: 
"In  making  certified  copies  of  letters 
where  the  orthography  is  very  defective, 
should  the  copy  conform  in  spelling  to 

the    original?  If   a    woman  learns 

after  marriage  that  the  husband's  physical 
condition  endangers  her  health,  would 
the  courts  sanction  her  living  separate 
from  him?" 

The  best  way  in  making  a  copy  of 
any  instrument  is  to  make  an  exact  copy. 
If  the  orthography  is  bad  it  should  be 

left  just  as   it  is.  Yes;   and  under 

proper  proceedings  in  court  an  absolute 
divorce  mfght  be  had. 


PROBATE  JUDGE'S  COMPENSATION 

M.  B.,  Michigan,  wishes  to  know: 
"Does  a  judge  of  probate  in  Ohio  re- 
ceive pay  from  an  estate  that  he  is  help- 
ing an  administrator  to  settle,  or  does  he 
receive  his  pay  through  his  salary?  Also, 
can  an  administrator  quit  when  he  was 
named  in  the  will  to  serve  and  he  knew 
it  when  the  will  was  made?" 

A  probate  judge  receives  pay  from  the 
estate  for  proceedings  in  his  court;  that 
is,  for  his  appointment,  filing  of  invenv 
tory,  sale-bill,  account,  etc.  Except  in 
the  counties  of  Cuyahoga  and  Hamilton, 
the  judges  receive  no  salary,  their  com- 
pensation being  entirely  dependent  upon 
fees.  An  administrator  is  generally  not 
compelled  to  accept  a  trust  unless  he 
chooses.  If  he  fails  to  file  his  bond,  the 
court  may  appoint  some  one  else. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  ESTATES 

H.  C.  J.,  Ohio,  writes:  "My  grand- 
father in  his  will  left  my  mother's  heirs 

a  house  and  lot  in  B  ,  Ohio,  of  the 

value  of  one  thousand  dollars.  My  un- 
cle, my  mother's  brother,  is  administra- 
tor. Can  the  heirs  sell  this  house  and  lot 
before  the  youngest  heir  is  of  age?" 

The  heirs  could  sell  this  property  as 
soon  as  their  mother  died.  If  they  are 
of  age,  they  might  file  a  suit  in  partition 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  If  not  of 
age,  a  guardian  could  be  appointed  and 
make  a  sale  for  them  by  order  of  the 
probate  court.  Taxes  are  always  a  lien 
on  the  property,  and  whoever  pays  them 
may  hold  the  property  good  for  them. 


ANNOYANCE  BY  SCHOOL-BOYS 

M.  R.  v.,  Ohio,  states:  "I  have 
been  worried  and  annoyed  by  bad  school- 
boys going  to  and  from  school.  They 
would  throw  stones  at  my  buildings,  and 
knock  pickets  off  the  fences,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  character,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  I  should  do  about  it." 

Matters  of  the  above  nature  are  not 
always  easy  to  remedy.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  get  ahead  of  the  small  boy.  How- 
ever, if  they  destroy  your  property  you 
should'have  them  arrested.  People  using 
the  public  highway  have  no  right  to 
abuse  it.  It  would  probably  be  well  for 
you  to  notify  the  teacher,  parents  and 
board  of  education.  If  nothing  is  done, 
have  them  arrested. 


TRUSTEE  HOLDING  UND 

L.  B.,  Georgia,  asks:  "A  father  deeds 
land  to  his  children,  and  makes  himself 
trustee  at  the  time  the  deed  was  made, 
the  land  being  wild  since  that  time. 
The  father  has  made  some  improvements, 
and  paid  the  taxes  out  of  his  own  labor. 
Does  the  law  require  him  to  pay  the 
taxes  without  receiving  any  income  from 
the  land?  Can  he  bring  in  any  claim 
on  the  land  for  his  labor  for  improving 
and  the  money  he  has  paid  for  taxes?" 

I  do  not  ' understand  exactly  how  the 
father  holds  the  title  as  trustee.  If  the 
children  own  the  estate,  then  they  would 
be  liable  for  the  taxes.  If  the  father 
holds  the  life  estate,  he  would  be  liable 
for  the  taxes.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  he  could  bring  in  any  claim  for 
his  labor  for  improving,  etc.  You  had 
better  consult  a  local  attorney.  . 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  ESTATES 

E.  S.  B.,  Michigan,  wishes  to  know: 
"How  long  a  time  is  an  administrator 
allowed  in  Ohio  to  settle  up  an  estate, 
and  also  how  old  must  a  girl  be  in  that 
state  before  she  can  deed  away  any  real 
estate?  Are  commissioners  appointed 
to  examine  or  allow  claims,  or  is  it  left 


ADVANCEMENT 

F.  F.,  Kentucky,  gives  the  following: 
"Suppose  a  man  makes  a  will  in  which 
his  property  is  equally  divided  among , 
his  four  children.  Two  years  after  he 
makes  the  will  he  gives  one  child  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  takes  a  receipt  that 
such  amount  is  advanced  on  the  child's 
share.  Thereafter  he  deeds  the  other 
children  land  which  he  considers  of  the 
valire  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
last  deeds  were  not  recorded.  Now,  can 
the  first  party  come  in  equal  with  the 
last  parties  for  the  rest  of  the  estate,  or 
will  the  last  parties  be  entitled,  to  the 
shai'e  of  three  thousand  dollars  before 
the  first  party  can  come  in?" 

The  intention  of  the  deceased  persoi^ 
as  expressed  in  the  will,  should  be  car- 
ried out,  and  his  property  equally  divided 
among  his  children.  If  the  children  do 
not  get  the  land  deeded  to  them,  then  of 
course  they  would  be  entitled  to  three 
thousand  dollars  each  out  of  the  estate 
before  the  one  who  received  the  three 
thousand  dollars  could  come  in. 


The  Fkrm  and  Fireside  for 


The  Pamily  Physician 

By  R.  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


PNEUMONIA  A  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE 

DOCTOR  Reynolds  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  has  published  the 
following  concerning  the  contagi- 
ousness of  pneumonia: 
"Pneijmonia  is  a  highly  contagious  dis- 
'  ease,  the  cause  of  which  is  a  micro-organ- 
ism in  the  sputa  of  those  suffering  from 
the  malady,  and  contracted  by  inhaling 
this  germ.  Therefore,  the  same  care 
should  be  taken  to  collect  and  destroy 
the  sputa  that  is  taken  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis or  in  diphtheria  or  influenza. 
During  the  illness  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  soiling  bed- 
clothing,  carpets  or  furniture  with  the 
sputa,  and  after  the  illness  the  patient's 
room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
ventilated. 

"The  fact  that  the  disease  is  most  prev- 
alent in  the  winter  season,  when  people 
are  most  crowded  together  and  live  much 
of  the  time  in  badly  ventilated  apart- 
ments, makes  obvious  the  necessity  of 
thorough  ventilation  of  houses,  offices, 
factories,  theaters,  churches,  passenger- 
cars  and  other  public  places,  in  order  that 
the  air  which  must  be  breathed  may  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  infectious  mat- 
ter. Laymen  should  be  taught  not  to  be 
afraid  of  a  patient  who  has  pneumonia, 
influenza  or  tuberculosis,  but  to  be  afraid 
of  lack  of  cleanliness  about  him  during 
his  illness,  of  failure  to  enforce  prophylac- 
tic measures,  and  of  close,  badly  ventilated 
apartments  during  the  season  when  these 
diseases  most  prevail. 

"Since  pneumonia  is  most  fatal  at  the 
extremes  of  life — the,  young  and  the  aged 
' — special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
children  and  old  persons  against  exposure 
to  the  infection  of  those  already  suffering 
.  with  the  disease,  and  agaihst  cold,  priva- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  weather,  which 
are  potent  predisposing  causes." 

SUNLIGHT  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE 

The  efficacy  of  sunlight  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  becoming  better  dem- 
onstrated each  succeeding  day.  Almost 
all  diseased  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
favorably  modified,  and  generally  cured, 
'  by  the  daily  application  of  concentrated 
solar  light  for  periods  varying  from  one 
to  three  or  four  hours.  This  is  true  of 
even  so  persistent  a  trouble  as  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.  Superficial  diseases, 
especially  those  involving  the  integrity 
of  the  skin,  are  more  promptly  relievable 
by  this  means  than  are  others.  Even 
gastric  ulcer  has  been  benefited  in  this 
way.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  a  large 
concave  mirror  that  will  focus  light  upon 
the  affected  area  in  say  twentyfold  con- 
centration, or  even  more.  It  is  necessary 
to  avoid  simultaneous  concentration  of 
heat,  and  this  is  easily  avoided  by  pass- 
ing the  light-rays  through  a  body  of 
running  water  inclosed  in  glass. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

Deep  breathing  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  maintaining  the  health  of 
the  stomach,  the  liver  and  other  abdom- 
inal organs.  When  deep,  forceful  respira- 
tion does  not  occur,  the  blood  stagnates 
in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  disease  is 
the  result. 

The  best  means  of  inducing  deep 
breathing  is  rapid  walking  or  running. 

Chronic  invalids  should  practise  deep 
breathing  assiduously  not  only  during 
gymnastic  exercises  or  for  a  few  minutes 
daily,  but  systematically  during  their 
waking  hours. — Good  Health. 


SMALLPOX 

A  writer  in  the  "Lancet,"  referring  to 
the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  London, 
and  the  difficulty  in  mild  cases  of  some- 
times differentiating  between  this  disease 
and  chicken-pox,  calls  attention  to  a  well- 
known  method  by  which  the  object  can 
be  attained.  The  vesicles  in  chicken-pox 
are  unilocular,  while  in  smallpox  they  are 
multilocular,  the  result  of  this  patholog- 
ical fact  being  that  if  a  chicken-pox  ves- 
icle be  pricked  with  a  needle  its  contents 
can  be  completely  evacuated,  and  the  cell 
will  collapse;  whereas  in  smallpox,  if  you 
make  twenty  pricks  vvith  a  needle,  the 
vesicle  will  not  collapse,  because,  being 
multilocular,  it  is  impossible  to  empty  it. 
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Hand  Ouoid  ,  ,  .  12,50 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Selected  hioUory  wheels,  54-lncli 
body,  springs  in  cushion  and  back, 
full  leather  quarter  top,  side  cur- 
tains, carpet,  boot  and  shafts.  It 
costs  $3/9.25  to  build  it. 

Send  for  Vehicle  Catalogue 

We  allow  no  one  to  undersell  us, 
quality  for  quality. 


$12.25  tor  a 

Steel.  Windmill 

Guaranteed  to  be  as  strong  and  do 
as  much  work  as  any  other  mill  of 
equal  size  made.  Bou't  buyuutilyou 
see  our  circular. 

K^eei  Hay  Tedder,  $27.95 

All  Steel 


A  nec- 
essary 
tool 
for  suc- 
cessful 
haying. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Chicago 


All  Steel  Hand  Dump  Rake  $16.50 


Agents  for  any 

thing  can  work  up  a  big  side-line  that  takes  very 
little  time  once  a  month  ;  sewing-machine  agents, 
tax-collectors,  book-agents,  nursery-stock  solic- 
itors can  double  their  business.  Instructions  and 
outfit  cost  you  nothing.  We  only  watit  a  reply 
from  you  that  you  are  a  hustler,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.  Write  us  at  once.  Circulation  Dept. 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  0. 


ALL  ST^IEL  LAWN  FENCE 

Cheap  as  Wood 

Ve  make  Wire  and 
Wroughtlron  Lawn 
Fence,  Cemetery  fit 
Farm  Fence .  and  we 
sell  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  us  Save  Aeents  Commission. 
lA/rlte  for      REE  CATALOG 

UP=TO=DATE  M'F'Q  CO. 
871    North  lOth  St.   TERRE  HAVTE.  IND. 


IT  COSTS  I^OTHING 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Circu- 
lars aud  Special 
Discount  Sheets  of 

Advance  Fence 

It  ia  the  best  feuco  made,  and  we 
sell  it  to  farmers  direct  from  our  factory  at  manufacturer's  prices.  No 
dealer  od  earth  daa  buy  Advance  Feuce  clieaper  than  the  farmer  can. 
Made  in  any  beigbt  and  any  length  to  suit  all  requirements  of  farm 
fencing.    Write  to-day;  a  postal-card  with  your  address  will  do. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,    116  A  St.,  Peorln,  lU. 


ill* 

—  r;  ri 

It 

■tt 

It  Costs  liess  Than  Ton  Think 
for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  styles  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  P.  215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
^Bnterpriae  Foundry  6t  Pence  Co.,  Iirilanapolls,  Inil. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


35  deslffBs*  all  steel. 
Handsome,  darable.^ 
Oheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  indace- 
meats  to  charch  and 
oemeteries.  Catalogue  /reo, 
KOKOMO  FENO£ 
M ACHIXE  CO., 
4a r North  St., 
Rokomo*  Indiana. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  United  States.  They  want  to 
get  them  interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which 
now  has  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  West. 
The  subscription  price  is  50  cents  per  year,  but  it  you 
win  send  them  Ave  farmers'  names  and  addresses  and 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you 
as  a  subscriber  fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
TABLET  FABMEB,  89  WaBhIneton  St.,  CHICAGO 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  Bse  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
Horse-hlglif  Ball-strongrf  Fig  and  Chieken-tlght  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  monnf actarers  extort. 
Why  don't  youi  Machine  on  Trial,  Catalogfrea 

Kitaelman  Bros*   B  24  noncie,  iimu 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  desig^ns.  Cheap  as 
wood.  33  page  Catalogs 
free.  Special Prlcesto Ceme- 
teriesand  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,    Winchester,  Ind* 


MONEY 


to  $50  per  Month 
;  Earned  by  Boys 
5  Without  Interfer- 
School,  by  a  Few 
Work  each  Saturday 

FULL  OUTFIT  FREE, 

Consisting  of  sample 
copies;  advertising  mat- 
ter, rubber  stamp, with 
agent's  name,  address 
and  business  card,  self- 
inking  pad,  account 
book,  ordering  cards 
and  full  instructions 
ALL  FREE,  including 
everything  needed  by  an  ambitious  boy  or  girl  willing  to  work  for  good  pay  a 
few  hours  on  Saturday  each  week.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED,  Over  eight 
thousand  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  ^United  States  and  Canada  are  now  making 
money  selling  A.merica*s  Greatest  Family  Newspaper 


Sold  Everywhere  at  5  cents  per  Copy  and  Has  Nearly  a  Million  Readers  Each  Week, 
Besides  the  liberal  profits  made  by  Qrlt's  Agents,  there  arealso  BIO  CASH  PRIZES  every 
month  to  those  doing  the  best  work.  Unsold  copies  are  not  to  be  paid  for.  hence  NO  RISK. 
Write  for  particulars  to-day  before  some  one  gets  ahead  of  you.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 
GRIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  S,  WILLIAM  SPORT,  PA. 


AGENTS 


wanted,  to  whom  we  will  pay  big  Cash  Commissions  to  get  subscrip- 
tions for  Farm  and  Fireside,  which  gives  each  subscriber  one 
FKEE  chance  to  <IJ»  Immigration  Con- 

estimate  In  our  *ai  *J  f\J\J\J  ,\JKJ  test,  for  which 
see  page  advertisement  in  this  issue.  Agents  can  easily  make  from  $18.00  to  $30.00  a  week, 
as  every  one  not  only  wants  the  paper,  ^IXJI  TrfT-  r~i  |~> p-r* w  TTwrw— » 
but  they  also  want  the  chance  to  win  a  vJ  VJ     f'       r%i  I  \^  X.^  C-* 

Address    Dept.   B,   F"ARM    A.IND   PIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


10  CENTS  PAYS  FOR  ALL^^n^?'^ 

■  1^1  graved  or  Wedding  Ring,  85  liovely  SUk  Bern- 

Purse,  2  Stads,  silver  Plated 
i  Pin,  Gold  Plated  Bracelet,  also  Am- 
is  entire  lot,  with  ooi  big  bargain  list  and  25-cent  cath  eonpon.  mallad 
ta.  AddresB,  I..  E.  GOQGIJSSt  Boa:  31»  BOSBIJait  K»  J» 


nants.  Pearl  Top  Pin,  Fine  I/eather  Pocket 
Watch  Charm,  B 
beroid  Necklace..  Thi 
postpaid,  oaij  lo  centa. 


We 
IVIake 
You  a 
Present 
of  a 
Chain 


This  Watch  Free 

DESCRIPTION— Fancy  Engraved  Case,  Plain  Center  Band,  Elegant 
Nickel  Case,  Snap  Back,  Roman  Dial,  Stem- Wind,  Stem-Set, 
Medium  Size,  Oxidized  Movement-Tlate,  Open-Face. 

MQVpMplWT  Regular  sixteen-size  and  only  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
uivr  T  »-iTii_n  ■  j„  thickness.  Lantern-pinions  (smallest  ever  made). 
American  lever  escapement,  polished  spring.  Weight,  complete  with  case, 
only  three  ounces ;  quick-train,  two  hundred  and  forty  beats  a  minute.  Short 
wind ;  runs  thirty  to  thirty -six  hours  with  one  winding.  Heavy  bevel 
crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on.  Tested,  timed  and  regulated.  Guaranteed. 

Tiap  r;||ApA NTFF    "''"^ ™'" ""^ '"""^ 

■  ■  1 1—  VI  tJrllXA*!  1  I  I—  L  aprinted  guBrantee,by  which 
the  manufacturers  agree  that  if  without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep 
good  time  within  one  year,  they  will,  upon  its  return  to  them,  and  five 
cents  for  postage,  repair  it  free  of  charge,  and  return  it  post-paid. 

Do  you  want  to  get  this  Watch? 

If  so,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card 
to-day,  and  ask  for  a  book  of  six  coupons,  and  say  you 
want  the  watch.  We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt- 
book  containing  six  receipts,  each  one  of  which  is  good 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Farh  and  Fireside,  one 
of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America. 
We  will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can 
judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself.  You  sell  these  receipts  to 
your  friends  and  neighbors  at  85  cents  each.  They  will 
gladly  take  advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  one 
year  for  35  cents.  When  the  receipts  are  sold,  you  send 
the  §2.10  to  us,  and  we  will  forward  the  watch.  Hundreds 
have  earned  watches  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It 
In  one  day's  time.  Write  to.day.   See  below. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  a  book  of  six  coupons  if  you  want 
to  try  for  a  prize,  as  we  have  been  sending  out  other  books 
to  which  there  is  no  cash  prizes  attached. 


(It's  Time  You  Tried) 


$IO.OO  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

Awarded  Every  Month  for  Quick  Work 

To  the  person  who  sells  the  coupons  In  the  shortest  length  of  time  we  will  pay  $3.00  Cash 

To  the  second   2.00  Cash 

To  the  next  five,  $1.00  each   5.00  Cash 

$10.00 

To  the  next  twenty-five,  each  a  handsome  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain." 

THIS  GIVES  32  Prizes  EVERY  MONTH 

HOVl/  \A/F  r^Ff^ir^l-  Preserve  the  envelope  in  which  you  receive  your  coupon-book,  and  return 
llvy*T  *»  L,  L/I_V.I  L/L.  it  with  the  S2.10.  We  decide  from  the  postmarks  on  the  envelopes  how  long 
you  have  liad  the  coupoti-book.  The  time  tlie  letters  are  in  the  mails  is  not  counted,  just  the  exact  time  you 
have  the  book,  so  a  person  in  California  lias  just  as  good  a  chance  as  one  in  Ohio.  If  our  boys  and  girls  take  hold 
of  this  fast  enough  we  are  going  to  give  prizes  every  two  weeks  perhaps.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  win  the 
first  two  prizes,  gS.OO  in  all.  Prize-winners'  names  in  Farm  and  Fireside  each  month.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

FARM   AND    FIRESIDE,  Dept.  A,  Springfield,  Ohio 


V.^r^e"-      INDIANA  STEEL&WIRE  CO. 

r«T.>...,.-t.,c.    BOXf?t;iriWMUNCIE.  indiaha. 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  IS,  1903 


GREAT  BUGBY  BARQAINS. 

WE  OPERATE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  we makea  hlghei 
grade  of  vehicle  work  of  all  kinds  than  you  can  buy  from 
your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about  one-half 
the  price  charged  by  dealers.  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE 
CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  ship  buggies 
subject  to  examination,  payable  after  received,  explains 
our  binding  guafSmtee,  Illustrates,  describes  and  prices  at 
incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment  of  high  grade 
Road  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Open  Buggies,  Top  Buggies, 
Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  wagons,  Carts, 
etc.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  explalna  how  we  make 
freight  chargea  very  low  by  shipping  from  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Minneapolla.  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Des  Moines,  the 
point  neareat  you.  We  illustrate  below  a  few  of  ournewl903 
rigs  just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 

v»  QAC  on  buys  this,  our  Boy 
ii^S.  F^fcOO    jMa  a&3>9U  levard  Gem  Stick 
  ^  Seat  Runabout,  ex- 
actly as  illustrated, 
the  latest  style  for 
1903,  complete  with 
handsome  cushion 
back,  carpet  and 
shafts,  the  equal  of 
runabouts  sold  by 
  others  at  about  dou- 
ble the  price.  Our  Free  Vehicle  Catalozne  containa  an 
offer  oQ  this  and  other  buffffies  tliat  will  eurprlae  you* 

$25.90  oW^: 

press  Top  Buggy,  ex- 
actly as  Illustrated, 
complete  witlitop,fulI 
lengtli  back  and.  side 
curtains,  cusliioQ  in 
back  and  seat,  carpet, 
aDtl-rattleri  and  shafts; 
the  equal  of  top  bug- 
les others  sell  at 
aboatdoubletheprice. 
Our  fVee  Vehicle 

Catalogue  shows  a   

biff  assortment  of  toj>  bustles  at  astonl^hlnely  low 
prTceSt  and  earrles  irltb  it  an  offer  made  hy  no  other  bouse. 

€911  71%  buysthis,  ourSum' 
^fcOilw  mer  Beauty  leather 
quarter  top  buggy,  the  latest 
1903  model,  complete  with  full 
lengrth  back  and  side  curtains, 
cushion  In  seat  and  back,  carpet, 
wrench,  anti-rattlers 
and  shafts.  Our  ("ree 
Vehicle  Catalogue 
\  shows  a  bifir  Tarlety 
I  of  hierh  grade  bue* 
reles  at  correspond* 
Ingly    low  prices* 

^  and  carries  with  it  an 

offer  which  you  most  see  before  ordering  elsewhere, 

$49.75  ^h-i":! 

our  new  i903 
model  Family  Fa- 
vorite large  aixe 
aurrey  or  carriage, 

exactly  as  Illus- 
trated, complete 
with  handsome  can- 
opy top,  full  length 
side  and  back  cur- 
tains, lamps,  large 

fenders,  carpet,  anti-  

rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey  as  others  sell  at  (60.00 
toCW.OO.  Our  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  this  and 
many  other  handsome  surreys  at  correspondingly  low 
prlceat  and  makes  you  an  olfer  yon  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

I  C9i  11*  ^"y*  Xhit,  our 
wOlilUnew  1903 
model,  big  Road  King  Com- 
bination Halt  Plat- 
form Spring  Wagon, 
I  exactly  as  Illustrated, 
\  complete  with  two 
f  seatSjf  ull  springctish- 
lons  and  backs  and 
shafts.  Others  sell 
this  same  wagon  at 
IM.0O  to  tSO.OO.  Onr  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  this 
and  many  other  wagon*  at  correspondingly  low 
prlcea.  If  you  write  for  it  you  will  receive  an  offer  no 
other  house  will  make  you.  OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE 
is  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or 
write  a  letter  and  say  "Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle 
Catalogue"  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 
Onr  low  prices,  big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment 
and  our  guarantee  proposition  will  astonish  you.  You  will 
receive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


WHY 


We  can  sett  oar 

Split 
Hickory 
SPE.CIAL 

Top  Bnggy,  in  all  its  perfection,  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAU 

and  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 

$47.50 

if  ronkeep  it,  is  becanse  we  are  large  mannfactnr- 
ers.  bnow  how  to  make  thousands  of  baggies  and 
make  everyone  perfect  and  in  the  height  of  style 
and  know  the  high  Quality  of  our  Special  will 
appeal  to  you  and  that  yon  would  not  part  with 
it  after  yon  have  tested  it,  used  it  and  compare 
it  with  others  at  any  price.  We  want  to  send  yoa 
one  on  oar  liberal  terms  of  ttO  days'  trial  before 
yoa  accept  it.  Our  catalogue  describes  it  fully 
and  is  tree.  Just  drop  postal. 

OHIO  OAHBXA6£  MFG.  CO., 
Station     23,     '         *         01nclnnatl«  Ohio. 


'Mti^AiiRi^iFlIOLUM 

IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  VERDICT  THE  COUNTRY  OVER. 
luanc  ^^a^^^Sii^  ^®  make  vehicles  and  har- 
WKIIC  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ness  of  every  description 
FOR  ^SS^^9^^B|to  suit  your  pocket  book. 
riTA*  X  l\  A^WH  Many  years  of  practical  ei- 
X  Py/ 1  ,WlH  perience  behind  each  one. 
LOGUE.       \  I  /\lMUM  ThisisourNo.286|S0Oolnm- 

bia  Buggy— 
good  as  sells 
fortlOmore. 

Why  take 
a  chance 
on  another 
make  when 
youcanbuy 
'our  GOOD 

KFT.TABLE,  hlgh-erade  COtrMBlA  Bneeles.  Car- 
rlajres.  Spring  and  Delivery  Wasons  and  Hamesa 
for  the  same  money  or  less.   All  guaranteed  2  years. 

QUALITY  COUNTS  L\  f^^^.oVrt'J'.rSX'. 

v/e  aell  direct  from  our  factory  to  you  and  have  no 
•cents  to  pay.  OtJE  LAEGE  CATALOGUE  is  itch- 
ing to  be  in  your  hands.  Write  for  It.  It's  CRCF 
and  will  convince  you.  Address  Dep't  8  ■  llEk 
COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cummlnsvllle.  Ohio 


Tires 


sterling  ^  ( 
Puncture  , 


.98 

Proof  Tires  \^  PerPair 
are  the  best  made.  Con- 
structed on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Guaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  $2.06  per  pair  up,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  645  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.   Send  for  big  Catalog. 


Around  the  Fireside 


OUR  NATION'S  DEAD 

BY  HELEN  WHITNEY  CLARK 

In  many  a  lonely  spot  they  lie  beneath  the  silent  skies, 

Those  patriots  in  whose  bosoms  glowed  the  fires  of' sacrifice; 

The  bugle's  call,  the  drum's  deep  roll,  no  more  their  ears  shall  g^eet, 

But  in  our  hearts  still  bloom  for  them  the  flowers  of  mem'ry  sweet. 

And  so  we  bring  fair  trophies  of  the  May 

Memorial  of  our  Nation's  dead  to-day! 

No  more  the  war-cry  sounds  afar  on  fair  Columbia's  shore; 

No  more  our  brethren  meet  as  foes  amid  the  cannon's  roar; 

But  kindly  hands  to-day  are  stretched  across  the  chasm  wide 

To  clasp  the  hands  of  those  who  fought  upon  the  other  side. 
The  flag  that  waved  above  the  battle's  fray 
Floats  gently  o'er  our  Nation^s  dead  to-day! 

Brave  martyrs  to  their  Country's  cause,  they  bravely  fought  and  died 
That  Freedom's  glorious  name  might  shed  its  luster  far  and  wide, 
That  Liberty  might  spread  abroad  once  more  her  pinions  free. 
And  that  the  angel,  Peace,  might  dwell  with  us  in  unity. 

And  so  we  come  with  reverent  hearts  to  pay 
Sweet  tribute  to  our  Nation's  dead  to-day! 


THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  HIAWELF  AND 
HIS  WORK 

THE  son  of  a  wealthy  American,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  college,  went 
to  Paris  to  study  art.  He  worked 
hard  in  the  Paris  studios  for 
three  years.  One  day  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  never  be  a  great 
artist,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
successful  farmer  than  a  fairly  success- 
ful painter.  Now — although  still  a  young 
man — he  has  a  model  farm  covering  ten 
thousand  acres  in  Illinois.  He  knows 
every  foot  of  it,  what  it  should  produce, 
and  he  sees  that  it  produces  everything 
it  should.  He  has  built  a  magnificent 
house,  in  which  not  an  ornament  jars 
the  finest  taste.  He  goes  to  Europe 
every  winter  and  studies  European  meth- 
ods of  scientific  farming  and  cattle-rais- 
ing. He  is  developing  the  land  as  his 
fathers  did  before  him.  He  employs 
scores  of  men;  he  helps  the  smaller 
farmers  about  him;  he  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  and  potent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  during  the  next  few 
years. — The  World's  Work. 


Jacob  Reese,  of  Sharonhill,  Pa.,  has 
invented  an  electric  "talking-machine"  for 
mutes.  Two  persons,  each  incasing  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  in  metal  thimbles, 
connected  with  positive  and  negative 
wires  to  a  battery,  and  using  the  Morse 
code  in  striking  the  thimbles  together, 
can  talk  very  fluently  in  light  or  dark 
and  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other. 
By  carrying  pocket-batteries  persons  can 
talk  while  walking  or  riding. 

An  American  has  invented  an  envelope 
which  records  of  itself  an  attempt  to 
tamper  with  its  contents.  The  flap  is 
imbued  with  some  chemical  composition, 
which,  when  operated  upon  by  a  dampen- 
ing process  or  any  other  means  of  pen- 
etrating to  its  inclosure,  records  the 
transaction  by  causing  the  words  "at- 
tempt to  open"  to  appear.  It  is  thought 
that  the  inquisitive  will  think  twice  be- 
fore pursuing  their  researches  in  face  of 
such  a  telltale  invention. 


CURIOUS  THINGS 

For  removing  from  the  stomach  me- 
tallic objects  that  are  attracted  by  the 


"Balloons  were  used  millions  of  years 
before  man  invented  them,"  says  Doctor 
DalHnger.  "Late  studies  have  shown 
that  the  long  glistening  threads  of  gos- 
samer seen  in  fields  on  early  autumn 
days  are  due  to  spiderlings,  whose  first 
silk  is  woven  into  balloon-baskets,  in 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


magnet,  S.  Mayon  has  devised  a  method 
that  requires  no  cutting.  A  small  elec- 
tromagnet is  arranged  to  slide  in  a  tube 
similar  to  that  of  a  stomach-pump,  and 
the  apparatus  is  passed  into  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth,  when  the  magnet 
draws  the  foreign  body  into  the  tube. 
By  lighting  up  the  stomach  with  X-rays, 
the  operator  is  able  to  bring  the  magnet 
into  contact  with  the  metal  at  the  point 
most  suitable  to  enter  the  tube. 


which  they  float.  They  cut  or  extend 
the  threads  trailing  from  these  balloons 
as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may 
dictate." — The  American  Inventor. 


EMBROIDERINO-MACHINE 

A  German  genius  has  invented  an  em- 
broidering-machine  "by  which,"  says  the 
"American  Inventor,"  "it  is  possible  to 
embroider  almost  anj'  design  on  the  sur- 
face while  weaving  the  cloth." 
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Sunday  Reading 


The  Young  People 


1 


LET  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID 

When  o'er  the  fair- fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall,  in- 
stead 

Words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and 
so, 

Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his 
head; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is 
wet 

If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified. 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  thee  by  the  thorny 
crown, 

And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Savior 
bled. 

And  by  your  soul's  hope  of  a  fair  re- 
nown, 

Let  something  good  be  said. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


BOOKS 

BOOKS  are  the  windows  through 
which  the  soul  looks  out.  A 
home  without  books  is  like  a 
room  without  windows.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  children 
without  surrounding  them  with  books 
if  he  has  the  means  to  buy  them. 
It  is  a  wrong  to  his  family.  He  cheats 
them!  Children  learn  to  read  by  being 
in  the  presence  of  books.  The  love  of 
knowledge  comes  with  reading,  and 
grows  upon  it.  And  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  young  mind  is  almost  a  war- 
rant against  the  excitement  of  passions 
and  vices. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


HELPFUL  THOUGHTS 

Believe  always  that  every  other  life 
has  been  more  tempted,  more  tried  than 
your  own;  believe  that  the  lives  higher 
and  better  than  your  own  are  not  so 
through  more  ease,  but  more  effort;  that 
the  lives  lower  than  yours  are  so  through 
less  opportunity,  more  trial. — Mary  R.  S. 
Andrews. 

Trust  in  yourself,  and  you  are  doomed 
to  disappointment;  trust  in  your  friends, 
and  they  will  die  and  leave  you;  trust  in 
money,  and  you  may  have  it  taken  from 
you;  trust  in  reputation,  and  some  slan- 
derous tongue  may  blast  it,  but  trust  in 
God,  and  you  will  not  be  confounded  in 
time  or  eternity. — D.  L.  Moody. 


SOME  BUDDHIST  UWS 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  was  dis- 
cussing the  other  day  the  Buddhist  faith, 
for  which  he  has  a  profound  respect. 
Some  of  the  striking  tenets  of  Buddhism 
that  he  quoted  were: 

Use  not  perfume  about  thy  person. 

To  cough  or  sneeze  in  order  to  win  the 
notice  of  a  group  of  girls  is  a  sin. 

Destroy  no  tree. 

Drink  no  intoxicating  beverage. 

Care  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

It  is  sinful  to  think  one  way  and  to 
speak  another. 

Keep  neither  silver  nor  gold. 

When  you  eat,  make  not  a  noise  like  a 
dog. 

It  is  a  sin  to  eat  the  flesh  of  man,  el- 
ephant, horse,  crocodile,  dog,  cat,  tiger 
or  serpent. 

A  priest  may  not  wash  himself  in  the 
twilight  or  dark  unless  he  should  un- 
knowingly kill  some  insect  or  other  liv- 
ing thing'. — Philadelphia  Record. 


CHANGED 

A  rich  lady  dreamed  that  she  went  to 
heaven,  and  saw  a  mansion  being  built. 

"What  is  that' for?"  she  askedthe guide. 

"For  your  gardener." 

"But  he  lives  in  the  tiniest  cottage  on 
earth,  with  barely  room  enough  for  his 
family," 

"He  might  live  better  if  he  did  not  give 
away  so  much  to  the  miserable  poor 
folks." 

Further  on  she  saw  a  tiny  cottage  be- 
ing built. 


"And  who  is  that  for?"  she  asked. 
"That  is  for  you." 

"But  I  have  lived  in  a  mansion  on 
earth.  I  would  not  know  how  to  live  in 
a  cottage." 

The  words  she  heard  in  reply  were  full 
of  meaning.  "The  Master  Builder  is  do- 
ing his  best  with  the  material  that  is  be- 
ing sent  up." 

Then  she  awoke,  resolving  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven. 

What  are  we  sending  up?  What  kind 
of  material  are  we  building  into  our 
every-day  life?  Is  it  being  sent  up? — 
Zion  Outlook. 

KEEP  OUT  OF  HARM'S  WAY 

We  have  heard  of  a  strange  lawsuit 
which  was  recently  decided  in  England. 
A  man  visiting  a  show  found  a  stable 
door  open,  and  went  in,  and  stroked  the 
zebra,  wherejjpon  the  ungrateful  beast 
let  out  with  his  heels  and  kicked  the 
man  through  a  partition  into  another 
stall,  where  another  zebra  bit  his  hand 
so  cruelly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 
The  question  was  whether  he  could  re- 
cover damages  from  the  zebra's  owner. 
A  jury  thought  he  could,  but  the  court 
of  appeals  decided  not.  The  learned 
judge  declared  'that  the  zebra  is  legally 
a  wild  animal.  Now,  an  owner's  duty 
with  regard  to  a  wild  beast  is  to  keep  it 
secured,  so  that  it  may  not  go  about 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  and  this 
zebra  was  secured.  True,  the  door  was 
accidentally  left  open,  and  if  the  visitor 
had  merely  gone  in  and  been  kicked  he 
might  have  recovered  damages;  but  he 
invited  his  kicking  by  stroking  the  zebra. 
How  many  people  there  are  who  fall 
into  sin  the  same  way.  In  the  morning 
they  pray  "Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion," and  then  they  go  carelessly  wan- 
dering about  into  the  devil's  stables, 
ready  to  stroke  any  curious  zebra  of  sin 
they  may  find.  Oh,  how  many  of  us  there 
are  who  need  to  learn  the  prayer,  and  to 
offer  it  sincerely,  "Keep  back  thy  ser- 
vant also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let 
them  not  have  dominion  over  me." — 
Journal  and  Messenger. 

MORE  THAN  SHE  KNEW 

She  was  a  farmer's  wife,  and  all  the 
cares  that  fall  upon  the  women  on  a  farm 
came  to  her.  She  was  busy  all  day  milk- 
-ing  and  cooking,  sweeping  and  mending. 
She  had  no  time  to  engage  in  church- 
work,  even  if  she  had  been  able.  She 
felt  she  was  not  equal  to  it.  She  at- 
tended Sabbath-school,  but  took  no  audi- 
ble part  in  the  lesson.  She  sat  in  church 
regularly,  and  gave  freely  of  her  butter- 
and-egg  money  to  missions.  She  could 
not  pray  or  speak  in  the  women's  meet- 
ings; nay,  she  could  not  find  even  voice 
enough  to  read  aloud  a  text  of  Scripture. 
How  could  she  work  for  the  Lord  ex- 
cept live  her  life  as  in  his  sight?  One 
day  she  spoke  to  her  chore-bby,  a  Ger- 
man immigrant,  "William,  have  you  a 
Bible?"  No,  he  had  not.  "Would  you 
like  to  have  one?"  William  thought  he 
would.  The  next  time  she  went  to  town 
she  bought  a  Bible  as  a  gift  for  William. 
All  winter  long  he  spent  his  evenings 
speinng  out  the  sentences  in  his  English 
Bible.  When  the  spring  communion  ser- 
vice was  held,  he  came  before  the  church 
session  for  examination  for  membership. 
He  was  the  only  one  who  united  with  the 
church,  and  the  pastor  and  his  faithful 
officers  felt  discouraged.  The  next  year 
he  asked  for  his  certificate.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  position  in  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment, and  was  leaving  for  the  city. 

"That,"  said  the  pastor  to  himself, 
"will  be  the  end  of  WiUiam.  He'll  sim- 
ply be  swallowed  up  and  drift  away  from 
the  church." 

Some  years  afterward  the  pastor  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  synod  in  the  city 
where  William  had  gone.  He  remem- 
bered the  boy,  and  went  to  the  pastor  to 
whose  care  William  had  been  dismissed. 

"I  sent  your  church  a  boy  ten  years 
ago,  and  I've  often  wondered  what  be- 
came of  him.  His  name  was  William 
B — .    Did  you  ever  hear  of  him?" 

"William  B — !"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"Why,  sir,  William  B —  is  my  right- 
hand  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  assis- 
tance he  gives  me  I  could  not  preach  in 
South  C —  to-iday." — Presbyterian. 


TRUST  THE  CHILDREN 

Trust  the  children.    Never  doubt  them, 
Build  a  wall  of  love  about  them. 
After  sowing  seeds  of  duty, 
Trust  them  for  the  flowers  of  beauty. 
Trust  the  children  just  as  He  did 
Who  for  "such"  once  sweetly  pleaded; 
Trust  and  guide,  but  never  doubt  them, 
Build  a  wall  of  love  about  them. 

— New  York  Ledger. 


UNCLE  THEODORE'S  TALKS 

"When  I  was  a  boy— why,  bless  your  heart,  it  wasn't 
so  long  ago  ; 

A  matter  of  forty  or  fifty  years— what's  that,  I'd  like 
to  know?" 

WELL,  when  I  wuz  a  boy — that  is, 
anywheres  from  fifteen  ter 
twenty-five — I  alius  had  an  ym- 
comif'table  sense  that  nobody 
wanted  me  'round.  'Twas  my  fault,  most 
likely,  but  somehow  I  used  ter  wish  old 
folks  wasn't  alius  tellin'  how  powerful 
good  they  wuz  when  they  wuz  young, 
and  sayin',  "When  I  wuz  young,  I  had 
ter  walk  straight.  I  didn't  have  holidays 
an'  fairs  an'  foot-ball  games  an'  sich. 
Your  ma  an'  me  never  had  a  kerridge  ter 
ride  ter  singin'-school.  No,  sir-ee!  We 
had  ter  foot  it.  Times  is  different  now. 
I  don't  know  what  the  world's  a-comin' 
ter.  I  never  had  no  spendin'-money,  an' 
had  ter  earn  my  own  clothes;  an'  as  fer 
readin',  nobody  never  seed  a  newspaper 
or  got  a  chance  ter  read  a  book  them 
days." 

■This  old  story  wuz  told  so  many  times 
that  brother  Ted  'lowed  he'd  larnt  it  by 
heart  ter  hand  down  ter  his  progenitors 
— that  is,  ."kids." 

When  I  wuz  a  boy  I  used  ter  think  a 
powerful  sight  more'n  folks  'lowed,  an' 
wished  I  c'u'd  be  growed  up  sudden  like, 
so's  folks'd  say  "Mister"  ter  me  when 
they  met  me,  an'  treat  me  perlite  an'  gen- 
teel, the  same  as  they  alius  did  the 
preacher. 

Sometimes  I  thought  consid'able  'bout 
myself — my  looks,  my.  clothes,  an'  what 
folks  was  thinkin'  or  sayin'  'bout  me,  an' 
all  them  other  kind  o'  thoughts  young 
fellers  know.  Now,  bein'  a  man,  an'  put- 
tin'  away  childish  things,  I  wonder  how 
'twould  'a'  been  if  anybody  had  talked 
over  some  o'  these  things  with  me,  kind 
o'  on  the  quiet,  jest  sayin',  "I'm  your 
friend,  Theodore.  Kin  I  help  you  up  the 
hill?" 

Young  folks  under- 
stand what  Uncle  The- 
odore means,  an'  how  'tis 
often  hardest  o'  all  ter 
confide  in  father,  mother 
or  teacher.  The  pushin' 
activities  o'  life  goad 
'em  too  many  times  inter 
ways  they  sorely  regret 
when  "Folly's  hill"  is 
past.  Ah! 

"When  I  was  a  boy — 

that  was  yesterday, 

and    I    live    in  its 

glow  to-day. 
You    can't  measure 

youth  by  the  glass  of 

time,  or  gage  it  by 

whitened  hair. 
Or  a  dimness  of  sight, 

or  a  shaking  hand, 

of   a   wrinkle  here 

and  there. 
Can  days  and  years  be 

long    enough  to 

make  the  heart  grow 

old?" 

A  sympathiziner  friend 
than  Uncle  Theodore. 
3'oung  folks'll  never 
find.  'Specially  is  he 
thinkin'  'bout  them  on 
wayside  farms — them  as 
gits  tired  o'  country  life, 
an'  wants  a  change  an' 
larger  liberty  an'  a 
chance  to  see  things;  as 
wants  something  better.'n  the  dull  routine 
o'  washin'  an'  sweepin',  plowin'  an'  hoein', 
corn-shuckin'  an'  fodderin'  cattle.  For 
Uncle  Theodore's  often  noticed  that 
when  fathers  an'  mothers  gits  workin' 
fer  dear  life  ter  pay  oft  a  mortgage  or 
pile  up  dollars,  they're  apt  to  fergit  that 
some  things  is  worth  more'n  big  crops 


or  round  dollars;  leastways,  big  boys  an' 
gals  are  counted  "heady"  when  they're 
jest  neglected  by  them  that  oughter  be 
their  best  helpers. 

Now,  the  worth  o'  this  talk  between 
an  old  boy  an'  his  young  friends  will  de- 
pend on  how  it's  taken.  But  mind,  now, 
it  ain't  fer  the  older  folks,  who  kin  jest 
pass  it  by.  So  this  message  is  jest  goin' 
ter  be  concernin'  "climbers  an'  trailers," 
jest  'cause  spring's  here  an'  we'll  all  have 
some  plantin'  on  hand. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  nuisance 
wild  buckwheat  is  in  field  or  garden, 
windin'  an'  trailin'  jest  where  'tain't 
wanted,  an'  that  plaguey  "pussley,"  too, 
springin'  up  after  every  June  shower  like 
mad,  never  gittin'  off  the  ground — the 
more  mud,  the  better.  Trailers  ain't  no 
good — jest  ter  make  work  an'  trouble  fer 
thein  as  has  got  enough  ter  do. 

But  then  there's  the  mornin'-glory  an' 
the  sweet-peas,  an'  even  the  huinble 
tater-vine,  a-growin'  alius  toward  the 
sunshine,  as  if  they  couldn't  git  there 
iast  enough. 

Jest  like  folks,  too.  Ain't  you  seen 
them  as  jest  stay  grovelin',  with  faces 
sour  an'  solemn,  alius  a-lookin'  at  their 
own  muddy  feet,  seein'  an'  hearin'  nothin' 
good,  whinin'  an'  complainin',  hatin' 
everybody  that's  a  little  better  fixed  in 
the  world  than  they  are? 

'Tother  kind's  alius  reachin'  up,  findin' 
good,  rejoicin'  like,  an'  carryin'  blossoms 
an'  good  things  with  'em  till  everybody 
smiles  back  at  'em  an'  glad  ter  see  'e^ri 
jest  'cause  they  stay  in  the  sunshine.  This 
kind  alius  send  out  pleasant  words  like 
fragrant  flowers,  till  even  dogs  an'  cats 
feel  more  comf'table  like  'cause  sich  folks 
come  'round. 

Now,  the  wonder  part  is,  folks  kin 
choose.  They  don't  have  ter  be  trailers, 
an'  crawl  in  gloom  an'  damp,  an'  stay 
mis'al)le.  They  kin  theirselves  make  out 
ter  be  climbers. 

So  ter  all  young  folks  Uncle  Theodore 
sends  greetin',  with  the  hope  that  they, 
every  one,  will  choose  ter  climb,  ter 
stretch  their  thoughts  toward  the  warm 
sunshine  o'  contentment,  o'  earnest  pur- 
pose an'  reverent  endeavor.  He  would 
like  ter  see  'em  all  baskin'  in  the  warm 
glow  o'  happiness  'cause  they  refuse  ter 
be  trailers,  an'  set  their  minds  on  joinin' 
the  climbers.  Theo.  Day. 


THE  DOLLS'  TEA-PARTY 

Hark  how  the  dollies  talk  away 
About  what  they've  been  at  all  day, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  see; 
All  troubles  gone,  all  aches  forgot, 
Oh,  is  not  home  a  blessed  spot 
With  mush  and  milk  for  tea? 
-Charles  Francis  Saunders,  in  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 
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Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer? 

//  <wiU  tighten  your  dsy 's  mork 

Erery  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  fire 
Team.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark  le  oa 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  oo 
Monthly  Payments 

$10  to  $20 
Saved 


money  re- 
funded after  six 
months'  trial  if 


Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  Range 


is  not  OO'.per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled 
labor  are  cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  stjies  and  sizes,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  cit>-,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  603  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

 (Practical  Stove  and  Ranffe  Man) 


5kin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  Rhenm,  Pimples, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles,  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

Hydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent.  Hydrozone  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  see  that 
every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 

Tries.!  Size,  25  Cents. 
At  Druggists  or  by  mail,  from 

(?^.  g^^fc^  '^K-o'5.'*- 

1.-TXW  /Booklet  on  the  rational  treat- 

'"'''^t.ment  of  diseases  sent  free , 


WOOLENS 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

SERVICEABU 
AND  FINE 
QUALITIES 
ONLY 


We  seU  dire'ct  from 
"  Loom  to  Wearer  '*  any 
style  or  weight  of  cloth 
in  lengths  to  suit. 

All  prevailing  shades  of 
Men's  and  Women's 
fabrics  at  prices  your 
dealer  would  pay  for 
them. 


ROOKI  FT       Write  tor  samples,  stat- 
ing  for  what  purpose 
FREE  you  wish  cloth. 

PASSAIC  WOOLEN  COMPANY 

Mills.  46  South  St. 

Passaic  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN, 
GET  BUS 

If  yon  have  a  team  and  can  give  bond  w6'll  H 
l^ve  yoQ  credit  and  start  you  in  a  business  of  your 
own,  eelling  our  standard  household  remedies.  No 
experience  required.  Oldest,  largest  and  best  com- 
pany of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Write  to-day  for 
exclusive  territory.  325 canvassers  now  at  work— all 
satisfied.   Established  IHGS.  'Capital  Stock,  ^500  fiOO. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY, 
48  Liberty  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


Y 


How  to  Dress 


UDIES'  STREET  COSTUME 

THE  suit  illustrated  is  developed  in 
royal-blue  Veneti  n,  with  dark  blue 
velvet  for  trimming.  The  blouse 
is  adjusted  with  shoulder  and  un- 
der-arm  seams,  and  closes  in  double- 
breasted  style,  or  the  fronts  may  be 
underfaced  with  velvet  and  roll  back  to 
form  revers. 

Three  deep  tucks  extend  from  shoulder 
to  belt  back  and  front,  tapering  toward 
the  waist.    Fancy  shoulder- 
straps  are  fastened  under 
the  outside  tucks  and  ex- 
tend over  the  sleeves,  giving 
a  long,  drooping  effect. 

The  blouse  is  gathered  at 
the  lower  edge  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  narrow  belt. 
The  pattern  is  provided  for 
a  circular-skirt  portion  that 
fits  smoothly  over  the  hips. 

Inside  seams  fit  the  bish- 
op-sleeves closely  to  the 
upper  arm.  The  fullness  at 
the  wrist  is  adjusted  on  a 
narrow  band,  and  the  cufi 
is  joined  to  this.  Narrow 
white  applique  trims  re- 
vers, caps  and  cuffs. 

The  skirt  is  made  with 
eleven  gores,  and  fitted 
smoothly  over  the  hips  with- 
out darts.  It  closes  invis- 
ibly at  the  center  back  under 
two  tucks  that  are  flatly 
stitched  from  belt  to  hem. 

Deep  tucks  on  the  back  edges  of  the 
gores  are  flatly  stitched  about  two  thirds 
of  the  way  down.  Extensions  added 
below  the  stitching  are  arranged  in  back- 
ward-turning plaits  that  flare  widely  at 
the  hem.  A  sheath  effect  is  maintained 
to  the  knee. 

The  yoke  is  pointed  in  front  and  grad- 
uates toward  the  back.  Elaborate  em- 
broidery trims  the  yoke  and  lower  edge 
of  the  skirt.  Suits  in  this  style  may  be 
made  of  heavy  linen,  cotton  cheviot  or 
mercerized  fabrics,  and  trimmed  with 
heavy  laces  or  hand-embroidery  done  in 
silk  or  cotton  of  contrasting  color. 


tapers  toward  the  belt.  It  is  permanent- 
ly attached  to  the  right  side  and  closes 
invisibly  on  the  left. 

A  full  sleeve  is  gathered  at  the  upper 
edge  and  attached  to  a  short-fitted  cap, 
the  fullness  being  arranged  at  the  back 
of  the  cap.  A  narrow  lace  wristband 
completes  the  sleeve.  Bands  and  motifs 
of  lace  are  decoratively  applied. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  skirt  is 
shaped    with    seven  well-groportioned 


UDIES'  VISITING  TOILET 

This  waist  is  made  over  a  feather- 
boned  lining  that  closes  in  the  center 
front.     The  back  is  plain  across  the 


ALABASTINE 


We  want  to  teU  yon 
of   the  durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating       _  _  _  „  ■  _    _  

and  tender  the  Free  serrices'ot  our'  artists'in  helping 
you  work  out  complete  color  plans ;  no  glue  lialsomine 
or  poisonous  wall  paper.  Address  aLaBASTINE  CO., 
R^nd  Bopl.U,  Mich.,  nnd  105  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


— The  Queen. 


"HIGHWAYMAN'S"  HAT 

gores  fitted  smoothly  around  the  waist 
and  hips  without  darts.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  center  back  in 
habit  effect.  The  lower  edges  of  the 
gores  are  cut  away  in  deep  points.  These 
are  long  in  front  and  graduate  toward 
the  back. 

Beautiful  applique  figures  trim  the 
gores.  The  full  flounce  is  gathered  at 
the  upper  edge  and  attached  to  the 
gored  portion,  forming  th'e  lower  part  of 
the  skirt.  It  falls  in  long,  graceful  folds 
to  the  floor,  sweeping  in  a  slight  train 
at  the  back.  The  flounce  is  elaborately 
trimmed  with  lace.  Some  of  these  skirts 
have  the  points  loose  from  the  flounce, 
and  ribbons  run  through  lace  beading 
on  the  edge  are  tied  in  rosettes  or  bows 
at  the  points.   

Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from 
this  office  for  ten  cents  each. 

Ladies'  Street  Costume. — The  Blouse 
Pattern,  No.  8960,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure. 
The  Skirt  Pattern,  No.  8963,  is  cut  in 


LADIES'  STREET  COSTUME 

shoulders,  and  drawn  down  close  to  the 
belt,  where  the  fullness  is  arranged  in 
fine  gathers. 

Three  tucks  on  the  shoulders  near 
the  arm's-eye  are  stitched  down  half 
way,  providing  material  for  a  stylish 
blouse.  The  waist  closes  invisibly  under 
a  plastron,  which  is  broad  at  the  top  and 


LADIES'  VISITING  TOILET 

sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measure. 

Ladies'  Visiting  Toilet. — The  Waist 
Pattern,  No.  8947,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure. 
The  Skirt  Pattern.  No.  8913,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24.  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch 
waist  measure. 


Home=Made  Soap 

Ten  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gal- 
lons of  soft  soap  cost  just  this,  nothing  more: 

Ten  minutes,  almost  no  trouble  at  all,  the  grease 
or  fat  that  you  often  pour  down  your  kitchen  sink 
(stopping  up  the  pipes)  atid  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

obtainable  at  your  grocer's  for  ten  cents. 

It  is  pure  soap — not  soap  adulterated  with  rosin, 
lime,  clay,  or  other  things  that  turn  your  clothes 
yellow  and  wear  them  out. 

The  New  Cleanliness 

Soap  will  take  away  the  dirt  that  you  see,  but  not 
the  dirt  that  you  can't  see. 
Nothing  is  sure  to  take  away 
this  dirt  but  Banner  Lye. 
Use  it  in  your 

Milk-pans  Butter-tubs 
Milk-pails  Dairy 
Sink  Drains 
Cellar  Toilets 
Garbage-pails 
— wherever  dirt  and  germs 
collect — and  your  house  will 
not  only  look  clean,  but  be 
clean  and  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  to  resist  disease. 
Banner  Lye  also  is  a  great 
help  in  washing  dishes  and  clothes  and  ever>  thing 
else.    It  is  odorless  and  colorless,  easy  to  use,  safe 
and  cheap. 

Write  for  book  "Uses  of  Banner  hue,"  and  give  na 
your  grocer's  or  druggist's  name,  should  he  not  have  It. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works.  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Star  Brand 

Warranted  StrieUy  Pure. 

In  2501b.  Kegs  13k,  cts.  per  lb. 

In  100  to  175 lb.  Kegs....  |4cts.  " 

In  14,  28,  56  lb.  Kits  |4!<;  cte.  "  " 

In  2  or  5  lb.  boxes  |5ct9.     "  " 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees 

In  100  lb.  Kegs  I  ok  cts.  per  lb. 

In  50  lb.  Kega  |  |     cts.  "  " 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT"$2.99. 

An  excellent  garment  for  the  hot  summer  days,  lias  Valenciennes 
lace  insertion  down  the  front,  hemstitched  tucks  on  each  side  and 
also  In  back.    Fancy  collar  and  cuffs.    Order  No.  P  P  254. 

 SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COFFEEt  green,  very  high  grade  quality, 

"  Sultana  Brand,"  7  cts.    per  lb. 

COFFEE,  roasted,  "  Vienna  Brand,"  our  own 

blend  Price  per  lb.  1 6  cte. 

TEAi  very  choice  mixture,  our  brand,  "CUBIO 
CHOP,"  Formosa  Oolong,  English  Breakfast,  Ja- 
pan, Young  Hyson,  Mixed  and  Ceylon  

Price  per  lb.  34  cts.  Price  perS  lb.  box  $  |  ,59 
"RED  STAR"  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 
30  one  lb.  cakes,  per  box,  $  |  a64f  1^ 
cakes,  per  box,  $2i94 

Write  us  for  prices  on  any  article  you  may  require,  We  supply 
every  want,  being  equipped  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  our  9€  page 
booklet,  "eOLDK!<  OPPORTl'.MTIES  FOB  MONEY  SAVERS," 
which  contalDS  illustratioDs,  descriptions  aud  quotations  on  arti* 
clea  needed  in  every  household.   WRITE  TO-DAY. 

R.  H.  MACV  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1S5B.  The  World's  Original  and  Largest  Department  Storfc 


FREE 

Complete  Assortment 
of  Fine  Needles  and 

Needle-Case 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 

Every  >yoman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.   The  case  Is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  Eeneral  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  In  colors.  Open,  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  4i  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2i  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed  needles. 

All  of  these  Needles  are  Sharp's 
Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  ^o.  122. 

This  Needle-Case 
and  Needles 

We  will  send  this  Needle^Case  FREE,  post- 
paid, for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 
we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  this  ronf-E 
complete  Needle-Case  for  .  .  •^•^  V.entS 

f  ITAen  thxt  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can 
be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 
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A  TRIANGULAR  TEA 

TRIANGULAR  TEA"  is  fuii  for  a  few 
guests.  Have  one  of  the  men- 
folks  build  a  large  triangle,  or 
do  it  yourself  if  you  are  handy 
with  tools.  It  need  not  be  very  elegantly 
done;  a  rough  finish  is  equally  well,  as  it 
will  be  entirely  covered.  Have  it  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  set  steadily  on  your  common  table. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  bits  of  plank  on  the  bottom 
of  your  "new  top,"  so  that  they  will  "hug"  the  shape 
■^of  your  table.  A  round  table  is  better  for  such  a 
foundation. 

Cover  the  table  with  some  old  cloth,  so  that  the 
temporary  top  may  not  scratch  it;  then  cover  the  tri- 
angle with  papers  laid  on  smoothly  and  cut  to  the  shape, 
then  with  an  old  cloth,  and  finally  the  cover.  A  square 
table-cloth  hangs  oddly  but  prettily  over  this  shape. 
If  preferred,  it  can  be  laid  on  smoothly,  and  the  edges 
drawn  and  pinned  under,  so  that  the  top  is  an  unbroken 
triangle. 

Say  we  are  to  have  it  a  violet  tea.  Procure  a  roll 
of  the  daintily  decorated  crepe  tissue  in  violet  design, 
and  if  cloth  doilies  are  used,  have  them  embroidered 
with  that  flower.  It  would  add  to  the  novelty  to  have 
no  doilies  save  those  cut  in  triangular  shape  from  the 
tissue.  Plain  colored  tissue  may  be  used,  if  preferred, 
and  real  violets  tied  in  a  graceful  bunch  at  one  corner 
of  each  little  triangle. 

For  a  centerpiece,  have  a  shallow  box  made  from 
tin  or  of  thin  boards,  lined  with  oil-cloth,  or  even- with 
tin-foil,  such  as  you  can  get  for  nothing  from  any 
lealer  in  smoking-tobacco.  This  little  box  must  now 
be  filled  with  damp  sand,  into  which  are  thickly  thrust 
violets,  ferns,  asparagus,,  or  some  other  delicate 
greenery.  1 

If  for  an  evening  affair,  have  the  table  lighted  by 
candles  set  in  clusters  of  three.  Stick  three  down  in 
the  center  of  the  sand  in  the  centerpiece  dish,  and  put 
three  at  each  corner  of  the  table.  Odd  candlesticks 
are  made  by  taking  as  many  water-tumblers  as  you 
have  candles.  Cover  the  outsides  of  these  with  the 
tissue  in  the  manner  in  which  flower-pots  are  covered, 
then  fill  each  tumbler  half  full  of  sand,  place  a  "long- 
stemmed"  candle  in  the  center,  and  pack  sand  around 
it  until  the  glass  is  full.  The  paper  can  be  brought  up 
to  coVer  the  sand,  or  a  better  plan  is  to  cover  the 
sand  with  moss  or  stick  it  full  of  nodding  violet-heads. 
Set  three  of  these  "candlesticks"  at  each  angle  of  the 
table,  and  if  necessary  in  other  places.  An  added 
pretty  touch  is  to  have  violet  tissue  shades  on  the 
candles. 

j.  If  you  do  not  want  to  make  the  foundation,  a  sim- 
il|r  idea  could  be  carried  out  by  taking  a  common 
l^ge-  rduft'd'  table,  and  dividing  it  off  in  triangle-shape 
by  means  of  ribbons  or  strips  of  tissue  stretched  from 
three  points  along  the  edge  of  the  table.  Then  the 
decorations  could  help  out  the  idea.  For  a  lunch-table 
this  is  especially  pretty,  whether  at  home  or  for  some 
church  or  club  affair. 

The  trianglg  idea  is  carried  out  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  tea.  Serve  tea,  cakes  and  sandwiches,  or  have 
ainore  elaborate  menu  if  you  wish.  Cakes  and  sand- 
wiches are  cut  in  triangular  shape;  the  napkins  are 
folded  in  that  form.  If  ice-cream  is  served,  have  it 
frozen  in  three-cornered  bits.  Set  each  "cover"  on  a 
large  triangle  of  the  tissue,  and  have  the  menu-cards, 
if  these  are  used,  or  name-cards  of  dainty  cardboard 
of  the  same  shape.  A  few  other  suggestions  are 
candies,  beet  pickles,  tarts,  and  slices  of  pressed  meat 
— all  of  course  in  the  prevailing  triangle  shape. 

Make  it  a  mystical  affair.  Write  the  magic 
word  "Abracadabra"  in  witchly  style  along  the 
edges  of  the  triangular  invitation;  have  folders 
of  that  shape  at  each  place,  and  some  puzzle  in-, 
side  each.  If  these  puzzles  can  bear  on  the  num- 
ber three,  so  much  the  better. 

Quotations  may  be  used  on  the  back  of  the 
menu  or  place  cards,  such  as: 

"When  shall  we  three  meet  again?" 

"Two  is  company,  three  is  a  crowd." 

Others  may  be  found  in  any  good  book  of 
quotations. 

If  entertainment  is  wanted  for  an  evening, 
several  games  may  follow  out  the  idea.  For 
instance,  dominoes  are  again  all  the  rage.  Any 
one  who  has  a  set  of  the  odd  triangular  dom- 
inoes, such  as  we  have  had  for  many  years,  is 
"right  in  it."  Little  motto  candies  may  be  had 
in  triangular  shape.  The  old  games  of  checkers, 
twelve  men's  morris,  etc.,  are  played  with  these 
instead  of  the  regular  checkers  or  counters. 
Each  guest  can  eat  what  he  takes  in  the  game. 

Or  have  a  triangular  hunt.  Cut  out  of  stiff 
cardboard,  several  colors  being  used,  a  large 
number  of  tiny  triangles  not  over  one  inch 
along  the  edges.  Have  one  still  tinier,  and  the 
person  who  is  lucky  enough  to  spy  this  is  to  be  the 
first  to  wed.  Have  fewer  of  some  colors  than  others, 
and  have  a  certain  value  to  each  color.  These  trian- 
gles are  hidden  all  over  the  rooms  used  for  the  affair, 
and  the  person  finding  the  largest  amount  in  values 
gets  a  prize.  This  can  be  merely  a  three-cornered 
ginger  cooky  or  some  equally  trivial  article;  it  will 
create  more  fun  than  any  expensive  gift. 

:  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  aid  any  one  in  getting 
lip  an  affair  of  this  kind,  and  hope  much  fun  may  come 

many,  folks  from  this  suggestion. 

May  Myrtle  French. 


The  Housewife 


NEEDLE  POINTS 

In  the  course  of  your  spring  renovation  put  away 
in  moth-proof  storage  all  your  cast-off  wool  under- 
clothing, and  next  fall  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
save  their  original  cost  and  get  satisfactory  results 
from  so  doing. 

In  making  the  children's  clothes  it  is  a  great  saving 
of  time  to  classify  the  work  as  far  as  possible.  For 
example,  this  week  I  have  cut  out  all  of  Dorothy's 
summer  dress-skirts  while  the  measurements  are  fresh 
in  my  mind.  I  will  make  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  her  blouses  and  waists  will  be  similarly 
treated.  Elizabeth's  and  Ruth's  wardrobes  will  be 
renewed  by  the  same 
method,  and  the  plan 
is  also  a  good  one 
to  follow  when  mak- 
ing baby  William's 
frocks,  ,  or  under- 
clothing for  them  all. 

When  the  chil- 
dren's little  muslin 
drawers  wear  out,  as 
they  always  do  in  the 
seat,  take  the  fronts 
of  two  pairs  of  sim- 
ilar size,  sew  around 
the  curved  seam  as 
usual,  and  up  the  sides  to  the  vents;  rip  off  the  trim- 
ming that  is  the  same  on  both  half  legs,  and  sew  in  its 
place  that  ripped  from  the  discarded  half  and  already 
on  one  pair  of  halves  being  used.  The  result,  with  no 
more  expenditure  of  time,  will  be  a  whole  garment 
rather  than  two  patched  ones,  which  will  wear  and 
look  better  than  patches. 

Needlewomen  who  place  a  double  row  of  stitching 
in  children's  yokes,  cuffs  or  collars,  belts  or  other 
bands,  etc.,  are  often  misjudged  as  being  too  particular. 
The  purpose  of  the  extra  stitching,  while  adding  in 
ornamentation,  is  in  reality  to  strengthen  the  work 
and  reinforce  against  ripping  in  the  course  of  the 
garment's  wear.  Sometimes,  where  the  second  row  of 
stitching  touches  the  edge  of  a  raw  seam  on  the  wrong 
side,  it  saves  overcasting. 

A  satisfactory  and  very  speedy  way,  to  sew  the 
whalebones  in  a  waist  is  to  let  the  sewing-machine 
do  it.  It  is  a  particularly  easy  task  if  the  casing  holds 
removable  bones  or  the  lining  and  outer  waist  are  sep- 
arate, but  it  may  be  done  very  nicely  when  neither  of 
these  conditions  prevail.         Sue  H.  McSparran. 


soiled  spot.  To  prevent  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  fabric  should  be  cleaned  with 
a  piece  of  the  same  goods,  the  cloth 
rubbed  lengthwise  and  with  the  weave, 
and  the  rubbing  must  be  continued 
until  the  material  is  perfectly'  dry.  If 
benzin  or  ammonia-water  is  used  as  a 
cleaning-fluid,  and  these  same  directions 
are  followed,  the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  if  a  more  careless  method  were  used. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


POINT-LACE  COLLAR-POINT  ^ 

These  pretty  points  are  easily  made,  and  are  very 
dressy  and  durable.  Point-lace  and  picot  braids  are 
used  and  No.  500  lace  thread.  May  Lonard. 


POINT-LACE  COLLAR-POINT 


MOUNTMELLICK  EMBROIDERY 

Mountmellick  embroidery,  invented  seventy  years 
ago  by  Johanna  Carter,  a  woman  of  that  ancient.  Irish 
village,  is  having  a  resurrection  and  a  rage. 

"The  genuine  Mountmellick  embroidery,"  says 
Harriet  Cushman  Wilkie,  in  "Modern  Priscilla,"  "is 
always  white  cotton  thread  upon  white  satin  jean  or 
heavy  linen.  Very  pretty  work  in  blue  and  white,  or 
red  upon  a  white  foundation,  in  the  designs  and 
stitches  peculiar  to  the  style,  is  very  often  sold  under 
this  name,  but  it  is  not  correct.   The  name  is  also  in- 


NETTED  DOILY 


correctly  applied  to  embroidery  in  silk  or  crewel  on  a 
woolen  foundation  for  children's  garments.  This  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  style  to  larger  uses  than  at- 
tempted by  the  originators." 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  WITH  GASOLENE 

Clothing  can  be  cleaned  with  gasolene  without  leav- 
ing that  awful  distressing-looking  ring  around  the 
soiled  spot.  You  remember  how  this  ring  marks  the 
spot  to  which  the  gasolene  has  spread,  and  in  many 
instances  this  last  state  of  the  cloth  is  worse  than 
the  first,  as  the  ring  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 


THREE  RECIPES  BY  MAY  MYRTLE  FRENCH 

A  CocoANUT  Stiff.— Put  into  a  double  boiler  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar.    While  this  is 

heating,  chop  fine 
one  teacupful  of  pre- 
pared cocoanut — that 
is,  the  shredded  nut, 
not  that  which  has 
been  minced.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  stir  them  with 
three  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch.  When 
the  milk  is  at  the 
boiling-point  stir  in 
this  mixture,  and 
cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Have  a  well-buttered 
mold  lined  with  unchopped  shredded  cocoanut,  and 
after  stirring  in  the  chopped  cocoanut,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  the  cooked  mixture,  pour  into  the 
mold  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  put  away  in  a  cold 
place  to  set.    Serve  cold  with  sweetened  cream. 

MuY  Buena  Pudding. — Put  into  a  pan  one  teacup- 
ful of  stale  bread,  and  cover  it  with  boiling  water. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  soaked,  beat  into  it  one  half  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  finely  chopped  apples. 
This  ought  to  cool  it  so  the  egg  can  then  be  put  in. 
Butter  a  bowl,  put  in  the  "mess,"  into  which,  just 
before  pouring  it  out,  you  have  stirred  lightly  a  cupful 
of  floured  raisins.  Steam  for  two  hours,  and  serve 
hot.  My  "Philippine"  soldier,  who  speaks  "Espanol," 
gave  it  its  name. 

Muscatel-grape  Pudding. — One  pint  of  scalded 
stale  bread,  one  half  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  half  tea- 
cupful  of  sour  milk  and  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  are  stirred  well  together.  Beat  well  before  add- 
ing the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Lastly  stir  in  and  scatter 
over  the  top  about  one  and  one  half  teacupfuls  of  ripe 
muscatel  grapes.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  nearly 
done  spread  with  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  sugar  of  sufficient  quantity.  It  will  not  need  a 
sauce,  and  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 


APPLE  PORCUPINE 

Peel  and  core  ten  large  apples,  and  put  them  on  to 
simmer  in  one  and  one  half  pints  of  cold  water  made 
into  a  syrup  with  one  cupful  of  sugar.  When  cooked 
through,  remove  whole  from  the  syrup,  and  put  into 
the  syrup  six  apples  which  have  been  steamed  and 
mashed.  Add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
and  simmer  until  a  smooth  marmalade  is  formed. 
When  the  apples  are  quite  cool,  heap  them  in  a  mound, 
placing  a  little  apple  jelly  between  each  layer,  and  stick 
blanched  and  halved  almonds  all  over  it.  Fill  up  the 
spaces  with  apple  marmalade.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add  one  teacupful  of  vanilla- 
flavored  icing-sugar  if  the  flavor  is  appreciated.  Cover 
the  apples  lightly  with  this  icing. 


TO  KEEP  MILK  AND  BUTTER  COOL 

If  there  is  neither  a  refrigerator  nor  cellar,  the  milk 
and  butter  can  be  kept  cool  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Procure  a  common  earthen  flower-pot,  and  place  it 
over  the  "pat"  of  butter  or  pitcher  of  milk.  Wrap 
around  it  a  cloth  -saturated  with  cold  water,  and  as  it 
becomes  dry  sprinkle  more  water  upon  it,  or  wring  the 
cloth  out  of  water,  and  again  wind  around  your  flower- 
pot. The  secret  is  to  keep  the  cloth  damp,  and  the 
natural  law  of  cold  being  produced  by  evaporation 
does  the  rest.  Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


"THEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  WERE  MAY" 

Oh,  all  the  world  is  May,  dear, 

Ay,  all  the  world  is  May — 
The  children  are  at  play,  dear, 

Thro'  all  the  golden  day. 

The  blossoms  blend  and  bloom,  dear. 

As  lovingly  they  meet. 
Thro'  house  and  hall  and  room,  dear. 

Float  mingled  perfumes  sweet. 

The  bird  throats  thrill  with  joy,  dear, 
'Tis  nesting-time,  you  know; 

Life  seems  without  alloy,  dear, 
Earth's  heart  is  all  aglow! 

I,  too,  would  have  a  part,  dear. 

My  lips  a  word  would  say. 
If  you  should  share  my  heart,  dear, 

Then  all  the  year  were  May! 

L.  M. 


K. 
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AN  ODB  Hame  for  a  misslen,  you  say. 
So  it  was.  However,  strictly 
speaking.  Bronco  was  not  a 
bronco  at  all,  but  a  very  well 
behaved  Shetland  pony.  It  was  one  of 
Case  Williams'  fancies  that  fastened  the 
woolly  Western  name  on  his  pet,  and  later 
on  the  mission,  as  you  will  see.  Case 
was  a  boy  of  many  fancies.  He  was  also  a  hard-work- 
ing boy,  or  he  would  never  have  become  the  master  of 
such  a  clever  little  beast. 

Case's  father  was  a  brakeman  on  the  Rockyvalley 
Railroad,  and  as  all  know,  a  brakeman's  wages  will 
hardly  permit  him  to  buy  Shetland  ponies  for  his 
children.  Case,  however,  had  set  his  heart  on  owning 
one  of  the  shaggy  little  creatures,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  lightly  turned  aside. 

"You  may  save  all  the  pennies  you  earn.  Case,"  his 
father  had  said,  "and  when  you  get  enough  you  may 
buy  a  pony,  for  all  that  I  care." 

The  elder  Williams  had  thought  his  son  would  out- 
grow the  desire  for  a  pet  of  that  kind  before  he  should 
acquire  the  funds  to  purchase  one,  but  as  yet  he  little 
knew  the  perseverance  that  was  bound  up  in  the  boy's 
nature. 

Their  home  was  on  the  far  outskirts  of  a  great  city, 
where  they  had  many  advantages  of  both  country  and 
town.  The  Rockyvalley  Railroad  ran  by  their  door- 
yard,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  trainmen,  Case 
could  at  any  time  get  a  ride  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  So  by  selling  papers  down-town,  and  tea,  coffee 
and  spices  for  a  well-known  importing  house  in  the 
little  suburb  where  they  lived,  he  soon  accumulated 
pennies  enough  to  buy  the  long-coveted  Shetland 
pony. 

Case  was  then  but  twelve  years  old.  Out  of  two 
piano-boxes  a  stable  was  built  for  his  pet,  and  there 
for  four  years  Bronco  slept  and  rested  after  furnishing 
sport  for  Case,  who  shared  him  unselfishly  with  his 
many  playmates.  Bronco  became  a  great  favorite, 
and  was  loved  by  all,  but  by  none  so  ardently  as  by  his 
young  master. 

There  were  vacant  lots  in  the  vicinity,  where 
Bronco  found  free  pasturage,  so  his  keeping  cost  but 
little.  He  loved  most  of  all  to  come  to  the  back  door 
of  the  brakeman's  humble  home,  where  they  fed  him 
with  scrapings  from  the  table.  Mrs.  Williams  often 
laughingly  declared  that  Bronco  would  eat  anything 
that  a  dog  would  eat.  He  would  have  followed  his 
young  master  into  the  house  if  allowed  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  very  droll  to  see  him  shake  his  head  and  switch  his 
tail  when  driven  back.  His  whole  manner  seemed  to 
say,  "You  go  there.  Why  can't  I?"  He  appeared  vexed, 
sometimes  hurt,  as  Case  would  declare,  when  the 
master  would  run  and  throw  his  arms  about  Bronco's 
short,  thick  neck,  and  whisper  consoling  speeches  into 
his  drooping  ears. 

Case  taught  him  many  little  tricks.  Bronco  could 
stand  upright  on  his  hind  legs,  and  take  several  steps; 
then  at  command  of  his  master  he  would  drop  upon 
his  fore  feet,  and  crack  his  heels  together  in  the  air. 
They  had  a  teeter,  which  the  two  worked  together — 
Case,  of  course,  taking  the  long  end  of  the  board. 
With  a  handkerchief  they  played  hide-and-seek,  and  in 
nothing  else  did  Bronco  show  his  cleverness  more  than 
in  this.  When  Case  was  "hot,"  Bronco  would  toss  his 
head;  when  "cold,"  the  head  would  be  shaken,  and  the 
varying  degrees  of  the  seeker's  "temperature"  were 
accurately  indicated  by  the  intensity  with  which  the 
action  was  done. 

However,  Bronco's  claim  to  a  tender  and  loving 
memorial  lies  not  in  these,  but  in  the  last  act  of  his 
noble,  unselfish  little  pony  life.  Not  long  after 
Bronco  came  into  the  brakeman's  family  a  baby  sister 
was  born  to  Case,  and  two  years  later  the  child  was 
toddling  and  creeping  all  about  the  yard.  Mrs.  Will- 
iams was  in  constant  fear  that  little  Jessie  would  find 
her  way  to  the  neighboring  track  and  be  killed  by  some 
of  the  trains  which  passed  the  house  at  every  hour  in 
the  day.  When  not  at  school  nor  delivering  his  papers 
in  the  great  city,  it  became  Case's  duty  to  guard  his 
little  sister  while  the  mother  did  the  housework.  The 
three — for  the  Shetland  pony  always  made  one  of  them 
— had  many  hours  of  sport  together.  It  was  Jessie's 
delight  to  sit  upon  Bronco's  broad  back  while  his 
master  led  him  up  and  down  near  their  home;  or,  de- 
posited in  a  place  of  vantage,  to  watch  her  brother  put 
his  pet  through  his  numerous  tricks. 

Jessie  was  an  active  child,  and  it  sometimes  seemed 
to  Case  that  if  he  removed  his  eye  from  her  one  mo- 
ment, the  next  he  would  find  her  climbing  the  grading 
which  led  to  the  deadly  railway.  A  dozen  times  in  a 
forenoon  he  was  compelled  to  run  and  snatch  her  from 
the  ties  and  carry  her  to  some  safe  place.  With  this 
object-lesson  repeatedly  before  him,  Bronco  very  soon 
learned  what  was  wanted.  Many  times  Case  was  re- 
called from  the  pages  of  a  book  or  other  absorbing 
task  by  a  peculiar  warning  neigh  from  his  pet,  when, 
looking  up,  to  his  consternation  he  would  behold 
Jessie  tottering  along  between  the  rails.  Moreover, 
Bronco  soon  learned  to  interpose  his  sturdy  little  body 
between  the  child  and  the  forbidden  railway;  and 
Jessie,  trying  to  run  around  the  pony,  found  his  shaggy 
length  extended  an  illimitable  distance.  So  many 
were  the  stories  told  in  the  brakeman's  family  of  the 
cleverness  of  Bronco  in  his  care  and  watchfulness,  that 
Mrs.  Williams  came  to  feel  almost  as  easy  with  Jessie 
in  the  pony's  charge  as  she  did  when  Case  was  about. 

There  came  a  bright  July  morning  when  Mrs.  Will- 
iams was  particularly  driven  with  household  cares, 
and  finding  Jessie  bothered  her,  being  continually  un- 
der foot,  she  seized  the  child,  ran  out  into  the  yard, 
and  placed,  her  on  the  grass  near  the  picketed  pony. 


The  Bronco  Mission 


By  ALBERT  E.  LAWRENCE 


"There;  Jessie  play  with  Bronco.  Bronco  take 
care  of  Jessie,"  the  mother  murmured,  fondly,  and 
flew  back  to  her  work. 

Case  had  an  errand  that  morning  which  called  him 
to  the  city.  It  happened  to  be  his  father's  train  which 
carried  him  back,  but  Case  rode  in  the  cab  with  the 
engineer.  To  the  inexpressible  horror  of  all  three — 
for  the  father  was  on  top  of  a  forward  car,  and  saw  as 
quickly  as  they  in  the  cab — as  the  engine  rounded  the 
sharp  curve  near  the  little  suburban  home,  there,  in 
the  center  of  the  rails,  not  a  hundred  yards  before 
them,  sat  little  three-year-old  Jessie,  playing  with  all 
the  unconcern  that  would  have  marked  her  behavior 
had  the  four  walls  of  their  living-room  inclosed  her. 

She  had  taken  advantage  of  Bronco's  picketed  con- 
dition to  wander  away.  The  little  pony  had  done  his 
best  to  keep  the  child  from  passing  beyond  his  reach, 
and  even  after  she  had  gone,  had  repeatedly  given  his 
warning  neigh;  but  Mrs.  Williams,  busy  among  her 
clattering  pans  and  dishes,  had  failed  to  note  his  cries. 
Again  and  again  he  tugged  at  the  line  that  bound  him; 
but  Case  had  driven  the  pin  deep  into  the  hard  eartli. 
However.  Bronco's  repeated  efforts  had  had  their 
effect,  and  when  the  long,  heavy  freight  whistled  at 
the  crossing  below,  he  made  one  last  desperate  at- 
tempt, which  sent  the  picket-pin  flying  in  the  air,  and 
Bronco  bounded  away  toward  the  track  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  could  carry  him. 

This  was  what  the  frightened  three  on  the  freight 
saw  when  the  engineer  whistled  for  brakes,  shut  off 
steam,  and  reversed  the  great  drivers.  All  knew  he 
could  not  stop  his  heavy  train  in  so  short  a  distance. 
None  dreamed  of  what  Bronco  could  do,  though  they 
watched  his  seemingly  mad  course  with  wonder. 
Straight  across  the  rails  his  path  lay.  Case  will  never 
forget  the  picture  that  was  printed  on  his  memory — 
the- clear,  blue  sky;  the  soft,  warm  sunshine;  the  level 
stretch  of  common,  his  own  home  with  others  dotting 
the  greensward,  and  across  it  his  little  pony  rnadly 
galloping.  He  even  noted  the  dust  kicked  up  by 
Bronco's  heels  as  he  sped  up  the  embankment  toward 
that  precious  central  object  in  the  picture — Jessie,  idly 
tossing  the  pebbles,  her  back  to  the  great  engine 
thundering  down  upon  her,  not  fifty  feet  away. 

Case  at  the  last  covered  his  eyes,  and  groaned 
aloud,  but  it  was  the  engineer's  duty  to  watch  those 
rails,  and  he  never  once  removed  his  gaze.  He  told 
all  that  happened  afterward,  and  it  yet  remains  a 
favorite  story  with  him — for  Bronco  got  there  first. 

"The  little  boss  jist  snapped  that  baby's  dress  in 
his  teeth,  an'  bounded  acrost  the  track!"  the  engineer 
is  wont  to  tell.  "He  knowed  there  wa'n't  time  to  turn 
around!  There  wa'n't  six  inches  twixt  his  heels  an' 
my  cow-catcher!"  he  adds,  excitedly. 

They  stopped  the  train,  and  Jessie  was  picked  up, 
crying  from  fright  and  a  sudden  tumble  to  the  earth, 
but  otherwise  uninjured.  But  Bronco —  The  long 
rope,  with  the  picket-pin  trailing,  caught  in  the  pilot; 
there  was  a  sudden  jerk,  which  hurled  him  back  toward 
the  rails;  Jessie's  clothing  gave  way,  and  she  was 
dropped  to  the  ground;  but  Bronco — ^brave,  noble, 
Bronco! — his  neck  was  broken. 

Do  you  wonder  they  prized  him?  Do  you  wonder 
that  Case  thought  him  deserving  of  a  loving  and 
tender  memorial?  Memorial  to  the  .boy  meant  a 
chapel  then.  The  little  suburban  church  where  the 
brakeman's  family  attended  each  Sabbath  had  been 
built  by  a  wealthy  father  in  memory  of  an  only 
daughter  who  died  just  as  she  was  blooming  into 
womanhood.  The  Julia  Knight  Mission  it  was  called, 
and  this  was  the  only  kind  of  memorial  of  which  the 
boy  had  knowledge. 

But  Case  was  not  rich.  He  could  not  build  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  in  memory  of  his  beloved  Bronco.  How- 
ever, after  further  reflection,  there  came  an  impulsive 
moment  when  he  exclaimed,  "A  mission — why  not? 
Surely  it  doesn't  always  take  money  to  start  a  mission! 
A  mission  isn't  always  a  brick  building!  It's  doing 
something  to  help  others.  I  can  do  that'  without 
money.    But  what?" 

Seed  had  fallen  on  ground  rich  for  its  growth.  All 
that  was  needed  now  was  rain  and  sunshine.  The  rain 
came  very  soon — in  an  odd  way  you  may  think,  for  it 
was  in  tne  shape  of  an  article  which  Case  read  in  a 
religious  paper,  a  sample  copy  of  which  was  handed 
him  one  Sabbath  as  he  was  leaving  the  little  mission 
church.  The  article  was  an  earnest  plea  that  books, 
magazines  dnd  religious  papers,  once  read,  might  be 
sent  to  people  in  remote  districts,  beyond  the  access 
of  libraries  and  reading-circles.  Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals were  starving  for  good,  wholesome  food  of 
this  kind,  it  was  stated;  while  in  thousands  of  homes 
the  very  material  that  was  needed  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  until,  in  vexation,  the  good  housewife 
burned  it  in  her  furnace. 

The  writer  begged  his  readers  not  to  do  this,  but 
send  to  the  editor  of  his  paper,  who  would  gladly  fur- 
nish the  names  of  individuals  anfl  families  where  read- 
ing matter  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  godsend. 

I  fancy  rain  upon  the  seed  must  always  be  a  little 
chilling  at  first.  At  any  rate,  it  was  so  with  Case 
Williams.  There  were  no  books,  magazines  or  weekly 
papers  at  his  home  to  clutter  up  the  tables.  Except 
for  the  neighboring  public  library  and  the  reading  ex- 
change established  by  the  Julia  Knight  Mission,  his 


people  were  as  badly  of¥  as  any  living 
on  remote  farms  of  the  Far  West  or  in 
hardly  accessible  mountain  regions  of 
lennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

But  alter  the  rain  came  the  sun.  Case 
Was  delivering  his  daily  papers  through 
one  of  the  sky-scrapers  down-town, 
where  he  had  many  subscribers,  when  he 
paused  before  a  window  high  up  on  the  eighteenth 
floor.  A  splendid  view  of  the  great  city  was  afforded 
him  here.  As  he  gazed  over  the  plateau  of  roofs, 
pierced  by  innumerable  chimney-pots — little,  smoking 
volcanoes — he  became  aware  of  the  conversation  going 
onJaetween  the  two  men  behind  him.  They  had  both 
read  that  article  about  second-hand  reading  matter. 

"I  know  it  is  a  shame  to  waste  so  much,  where 
there  are  those  whose  need  is  so  great,"  Judge 
Mathews  was  saying — it  was  in  his  office  Case  had 
stopped.  "I  resolved  once  to  send  all  of  our  books 
and  magazines,  after  we  had  read  them,  to  some  be- 
nighted family,  and  I  obtained  the  address  of  such  a 
family  down  in  Arkansas.  For  three  months  I  carried 
out  my  resolution  faithfully,  then  was  called  out  of 
town  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  press  of  business  I 
liave  never  resumed  the  good  work.  It's  quite  a 
bother  for  a  busy  man  to  stop,  gather  up  his  old  papers 
and  magazines,  make  a  bundle  of  them,  look  up  an 
address,  weigh,  stamp  and  mail  the  package.  It  takes 
time — " 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  Case,  turning  suddenly  upon 
the  surprised  men,  "will  you  let  me  do  that  part  of  the 
work  for  you?  I  have  plenty  of  time,  but  I  haven't 
the  books  or  magazines,  and  I  haven't  the  money  for 
the  postage.  Probably  there  are  other  busy  men  just 
like  you.  Judge  Mathews,  who  have  reading  matter  to 
give  away,  but  not  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  I  could 
collect  theirs  also — and  so  do  a  good  work.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  wanted!  And  I  want  to  call  the  work — " 
Case  paused  abruptly,  and  the  color  came  into  his  face 
with  his  first  embarrassing  moment.  Suddenly  he 
realized  that  he  was  doing  something  very  unusual. 
Then  the  zeal  that  had  carried  him  so  far  came  to  his 
rescue.  "I  want  to  call  the  work,"  he  repeated, 
sturdily.  "  'The  Bronco  Mission.'  It  is  after  the  pony 
that  saved  my  sister's  life,  and  lost  his  own  in  doing 
so,"  Case  explained. 

"Not  the  Shetland  pony  that  snatched  the  little 
girl  from  the  rails  in  front  of  that  freight-train  the 
other  day?"  Juldge  Mathews  asked  and  exclaimed  in 
one  breath. 

"I  read  an  account  of  that,  too!"  cried  his  friend, 
wonderfully  interested  also. 

Both  men  leaned  toward  the  boy,  hanging  on  his 
words  as  he  told  the  story  again.  And  meeting  sym- 
pathy in  his  listeners.  Case  presently  retiirned  to  the 
subjejct  of  a  memorial  for  his  noble  little  pet,  begging 
for  ap  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  had  come 
to  him  so  like  an  inspiration. 

"It  is  worthy  of  Bronco's  master,"  declared  Judge 
Mathews,  gathering  enthusiasm  from  the  boy's  ear- 
nestness; and  he  forthwith  promised  to  do  all  he  could 
to  further  the  plan.  Ivater,  a  desk  in  a  room  of  his  suite 
was  placed  at  Case's  disposal,  where  he  could  keep  his 
records,  do  the  corresponding,  and  attend  to  other  de- 
tails of  the  work.  And  now  there  are  scores  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  West  who  never  heard  of  The  Bronco 
Mission,  but  who  each  month  receive  a  generous  pack- 
age containing  the  best  of  reading. 

Besides  bringing  cheer  to  many  benighted  souls, 
The  Bronco  Mission  promises  to  be  the  making  oi 
Case  Williams,  its  founder.  For  those  who  know  say 
that  Judge  Mathews,  delighted  with  the  boy's  action, 
has  marked  him  for  special  favors,  and  that  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  world  is  sure  to  be  rapid. 


A  GIRL  FROM  OVER  THE  SEA 

BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 

SHE  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  anxiously  examining  the 
contents  of  a  small  traveling-valise,  which  were 
presently  scattered  in  a  semicircle  before  her. 
That  the  search  was  unsuccessful  was  apparent  from' 
the  gathering  frown  on  her  face.  At  last  she  thrust 
the  various  articles  back  into  the  valise,  and  walked 
impatiently  to  a  window. 

Several  minutes  of  silent  consternation  passed,  then 
the  frown  vanished  in  a  clear,  ringing  laugh. 

"Sure,  this  is  one  on  you.  Miss  Flighty  Head,"  she 
cried,  merrily.  "Three  thousand  miles  from  home, 
with  only  five  pounds  in  your  purse,  and  not  the  re- 
motest idea  in  what  part  of  this  hurry-scurry  New 
York  your  brother  is  to  be  found.  Well,  'nil  desperan- 
dum,"  as  papa  says.  A  Fitzgerald  never  gets  to  his 
wit's  end.    But  what  a  ninny  to  lose  that  address!" 

She  remained  for  a  long  time  gazing  abstractedly  at 
the  telescoping  tides  of  humanity  in  the  street  below, 
then  a  sudden  flash  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said,  as  though  she  had  come 
to  the  natural  conclusion.  "I  will  earn  my  living  until 
I  can  get  the  address  from  papa.  He  will  be  up  at 
Ballyshannon  with  his  guns  and  dogs  before  this,  and  it 
will  take  at  least  six  weeks  to  hear  from  him.  I  have 
often  read  letters  to  the  servants  from  their  peop4e  in 
America,  and  they  always  go  to  an  intelligence  office. 
I  will  go  to  one  myself." 

The  hotel-clerk  was  experienced  in  his  profession, 
and  prided  himself  on  an  intuitive  recognition  of 
breeding.  He  had  been  rather  impressed  by  the  young 
lady  when  she  put  her  name  on  the  register  an  hour 
before,  and  he  now  bowed  very  low  as  she  approached. 

Did  he  know  of  an  intelligence  office?  Certainly, 
several  of  them.    He  wrote  the  addresses  for  her  with 
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ceremonious  courtesy,  and  even  told  her 
at  what  place  she  would  be  likely  to  find 
the  best  servants. 

When  she  thanked  him,  and  turned 
away,  he  reversed  the  register,  and 
stared  meditatively  at  her  signature. 

"Esther  Geraldine  Fitzgerald,  Ireland." 

"Name  just  suits  her,"  he  muttered. 
"Some  of  the  old  nobility,  most  likely." 

On  this  very  day  it  happened  that  Mrs. 
Van  Maurice  was  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  her  housekeeper.  She  went  to  an  in- 
telligence office.  A  young  lady  was  talk- 
ing with  the  clerk  when  she  entered. 
Mrs.  Van  Maurice  waited  for  the  clerk 
to  be  at  leisurfe,  and  as  she  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  office,  he  excused  hmself 
to  the  young  lady,  and  came  forward. 

"Why,  really,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiry,  "I'm  not  sure  but  we  have 
the  very  person  for  you.  This  young 
lady  has  been  asking  about  just  such  a 
place." 

"Ah!"  Mrs.  Van  Maurice  looked  sur- 
prised. She  had  supposed  the  young 
lady  was  on  an  errand  similar  to  her 
own.  Now  she  looked  at  her  more 
closely.  The  girl  was  undeniably  prepos- 
sessing, and  she  had  the  very  air  that 
was  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Van  Maurice's 
fastidious  soul. 

As  they  entered  the  carriage  she 
turned  to  her  companion.  "I  believe  I 
forgot  to  ask  your  name,  my  dear."  Mrs. 
Van  Maurice  had  a  habit  of  addressing 
her  friends  and  servants  indiscriminately 
as  "my  dear." 

"It  is  Geraldine — Esther  Geraldine." 

"Ah!  a  very  pretty  name.  And  you 
said  that  you  had  had  experience  in  man- 
aging a  large  establishment — looking 
after  servants  and  table-decorations  and 
kitchen  purchases  and— and  all  that.  May 
I  ask  where  you  were  last?" 

The  girl  hesitated  a  little,  then  looked 
at  her  companion  frankly.  "At  home.  I 
have  been  my  father's  housekeeper 
nearly  four  years.  Recently  I — I  had  oc- 
casion to  come  to  America." 

"Ah!"  Mrs.  Van  Maurice  possessed  an 
extensive  vocabulary  in  her  "ah's,"  and 
the  modulation  of  this  6ne  intimated  that 
her  questioning  was  at  an  end.  And  in- 
deed she  believed  that  she  understood  the 
whole  situation — good  family,  death,  in- 
volved estate,  supposed  heiress  seeking 
employment.  That  was  all,  and  she  dis- 
missed the, matter  from  her  mind. 

While  the  new  housekeeper  showed 
marvelous  aptitude  for  her  situation, 
there  were  some  few  details  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  grasp.  For 
instance,  when  she  came  in  from  the 
street  she  invariably  ran  lightly  up  the 
broad  marble  steps,  and  only  recollected 
herself  as  she  reached  out  toward  the 
button.  Then  she  would  make  a  wry 
grimace,  and  slip  back  to  the  little  gate 
which  led  around  to  the  servants'  en- 
trance. Again,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  go  past  the  doors  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  library  and  music-room  with- 
out an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to 
enter.  Of  course,  she  knew  it  was  wrong;  ' 
it  rreeded  not  the  sudden  gathering  of 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows  of  Mrs. 
Van  Maurice,  nor  the  look  of  surprise  on 
the  master's  face,  to  tell^her  that.  The 
drawing-room  and  the  library  and  the 
music-room  belonged  to  the  servants 
only  as  part  of  their  work,  and  by  slow  , 
and  painful  degrees  Miss  Esther  tried  to 
teach  herself  this  important  fact. 

One  morning  she  was  in  the  music- 
room  arranging  some  folios  on  a  table, 
when  she  heard  quick,  approaching  foot- 
steps. Thinking  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Maur- 
ice, she  went  on-quietly  with  her  work. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  know 
Aunt  Lisa  had  company,"  said  an  eager, 
almost  boyish  voice.  "A  servant  told  me 
she  was  up  here." 

"Mrs.  Van  Maurice  just  went  into  the 
library."  Miss  Esther  turned.  It  was  a 
very  handsome,  athletic  young  man  she 
saw;  and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression of  dawning  recognition  ap- 
peared on  each  face. 

"Thank  you.  But — excuse  me — haven't 
I  seen  you  somewhere?" 

"Why,  on  board  the  'Aurora,'  of 
course!"  cried  Miss  Esther  suddenly,  as 
she  stepped  forward  with  outstretched 
hand.  "You  are  the  man  who  sprang 
overboard  in  a  gale  to  rescue  a  poor 
immigrant's  child,  and  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  It  was  the  bravest 
thing  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  often  wished 
I  could  thank  you.  The  woman  belonged 
^o  my  own  town." 

.  "Oh,  come,  come;  you  make  too  much 
of  my  share  in  the  matter,"  fie  expostu- 
lated.    "You  are  the  young  lady  who 


played  the  piano  so  wonderfully  on  the 
steamer,  and  to  whom  all  the  passengers 
wanted  to  be  introduced.  Suppose  you 
play  something  while  I  am  waiting  for 
Aunt  Lisa." 

But  as  he  stepped  forward  to  open  the 
piano,  the  smiling  expression  left  her 
face. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I 
forgot  myself  for  the  moment.  I  am 
only  the  housekeeper  here." 

"No.  Really?"  But  she  recognized 
with  pleasure  that  there  was  more  in- 
credulity than  consternation  in  his  voice. 

"Yes — but  here  comes  your  aunt  now. 
Good-morning." 

The  young  man  called  on  his  Aunt  Lisa 
the  next  morning,  and  again  in  the  eve- 
ning. And  the  next  day  and  the  next, 
and  after  that  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  And  for  reward  he  saw  Miss 
Esther  several  times  in  the  distance,  and 
once  actually  spoke  to  her  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall. 

"Why  don't  you  occasionally  bring 
with  you  that  friend  you  have  told  us  so 
much  about,  Harold?"  asked  Aunt  Lisa 
one  morning.  "He  must  be  a  remark- 
able young  man  from  what  we  hear." 

"He  is  a  remarkable  young  man,"  an- 
swered Harold,  warmly.  "Just  now  he  is 
absorbed  in  a  new  invention,  and  can 
hardly  be  dragged  away  from  it.  I  will 
try  to  bring  him  out  to-morrow." 

The  next  evening  they  were  all  gath- 
ered in  Mrs.  Van  Maurice's  cozy  music- 
room.  During  the  conversation  the 
hostess  occasionally  regarded  her  guest 
with  a  puzzled,  inquiring  expression.  She 
had  never  seen  him  before,  but  somehow 
his  features  seemed  familiar,  and  that 
peculiar  way  he  had  of  throwing  back  his 
head — why,  she  had  seen  it  dozens  of 
times.  Suddenly  a  mirthful  gleam  of 
comprehension  swept  the  shadows  from 
her  face.    With  her  a  thought  was  to  act. 

"I  suppose  you  and  the  sister  you 
have  been  telling  us  about  resemble  each 
other,  Mr.  Fitzgerald?"  she  asked. 

"People  used  to  say  so,  I  believe;  but 
Essie  appropriated  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  which  rightfully  ought  to  have 
been  divided  between  us." 

"Those  attributes  naturally  go  to  the 
sisters,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Maurice,  smiling. 
"But  would  you  mind  going  down-stairs 
with  me  a  moment?  I  have  something  to 
show  you." 

Hardly  had  they  disappeared  when 
Harold  heard  a  rustle  at  the  hall  door. 

"Is  Mrs.  Van  Maurice  here?" 

"Esther!"  Harold's  face  was  in  a  glow 
as  he  stepped  eagerly  toward  her.  "No, 
don't  go,"  as  she  drew  back.  "I  must 
speak  to  you.  I  have  been  coming  here 
for  weeks,  and  have  only  just  been  able 
to  catch  glimpses  of  you  as  you  flitted 
through  some  distant  door.  I  cannot 
endure  it  any  longer.  The  others  will 
be  back  in  a  moment,  and  I  want  this  set- 
tled before  they  return." 

Her  own  face  was  in  a  ^low  now. 
"Why — I — "  then  she  burst  into  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter.  "What  absurdity!  We 
do  not  even  know  each  other's  names." 

He  looked  blank,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. "What  of  it?"  he  asked,  boldly. 
"Names  don't  signify.  We  know  each 
other.  And  besides,  the  names  can  be 
easily  remedied.  I  am  Harold  Allyn 
.Ferrers,  at  your  service." 

"What!"  The  glow  faded  from  her 
face,  and  then  came  back  in  a  quick  flood 
of  eager  questioning.  "Not  my  brother's 
friend?" 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  surprised. 
"Your  brother?    I — don't  understand." 
"Reginal     Fitzgerald.     He     is  my 
brother!" 
"Oh-h!" 

There   were    sudden   footsteps,  then 
voices. 

"Here  you  are,  Esther.  We  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.  I  wish  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald." 

An  hour  later  Reginal  and  his  sister 
were  standing  in  the  hall,  waiting  for  the 
carriage  that  was  to  take  them  home. 

"It  has  come  out  all  right,  Essie,"  he 
said,  a  little  soberly,  "so  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  to  say  no  more  about  it.  But 
why  did  you  not  look  in  a  city  directory." 

Her  hands  went  up  with  a  quick  ges- 
ture of  dismay.  "Reggie,  I  never  once 
thought  of  it." 

Harold  remained  half  an  hour  longer. 
When  he  left,  his  aunt  followed  him  to 
the  door. 

"By  the  way,  Harold,"  she  said,  as  she 
reached  up  to  brush  a  stray  fleck  of  dust 
from  his  coat,  "you  must  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you." 


THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION 

"Never  marry  but  for  love;  but  see  that  thou 
lovest  only  what  is  lovely."— IVm.  Perm. 


HIS  year  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  marriage 
question  from  men  and  women 
of  letters  and  professors  ad- 
dressing college  students.  The 
professor  who  announced  that 
"love  and  romance  die  out 
with  the  sound  of  the  wedding- 
bells"  was  the  first  to  start 
the  ball  rolling.    It  would 
seem   a  brave  woman  who 
marries  with  this  echo  in  her  ears,  yet  we 
have  not  heard  that  there  were  fewer 
marriages  during  the  year.  Although 
many   people   marry  without  reasoning 
about  it,  and  do  not   know  the  word 
romance,  they  feel  it  and  act  it  all  their 
lives,  and  are  content.  There  are  unhappy 
married  lives,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
these  unhappy  homes  are  due  to  the  illness 
of  the  wife,  mother  or  daughter.  The  more 
civilized  or  cultured  a  race  becomes,  doing 
with  less  and  less  physical  exercise  in  the 
out-of-doors  air,  and  with  the  wearing  of 
corsets  and  other  modish  customs,  the 
more  likely  are  the'  women  to  sufifer  from 
womanly  ills.    Every  woman  should  know 
what  right  living  is— for  perfect  health  and 
a  fair  complexion  she  should  occasionally 
take  a  vegetable llaxative,  such  as  Dr. 
Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  ails  you,  the 
United  States  mail  will  bring  you  the  best 
medical  advice  for  only  the  cost  of  writing- 
materials  and  stamps. 

Many  people  owe  their  present  good 
health  to  the  fact  that  they  consulted 
Dri  Pierce  by  letter,  giving  him  all  possi- 
ble inforrrjatiqn  about  their  condition, 
symptoms,  etc.,  and  received  in  return 
good  medical  advice  which  cost  them  noth- 
ing. This  is  why  we  advise  you  to  write 
to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  the  founder  of  the 
Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce  by  no  means  confines  him- 
self to  prescribing  his  well-known  med- 
icines. He  tells  you  in  the  most  common- 
sense  way  what  ails  you,  what  you  ought 
to  do,  what  line  of  treatment  should  be 
followed  out  in  your  particular  case,  and 
if  your  case  does  not  indicate  the  need  for 
his  proprietary  medicine,  he  tells  you 
plainly  and  frankly  what  you  do  need,  and 
the  best  possible  method  of  improving 
your  health.  If  you  are  a  young  woman 
just  entering  upon  the  duties  of  life,  you 
should  haye  good  medical  advice  of  a  con- 
fidential nature.  If  you're  a  mother  of 
children,  you  may  want  advice  about  your- 
self and  how  best  to  put  your*  system  in 
order  that  your  children  may  be  healthy. 
To  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases  which 
do  not  readily  yield  to  treatment,  or  to 
people  who  are  past  the  youthful  stage  of 
'ife  and  want  confidential  advice  about 
their  ailments  or  their  physical  condition. 
Dr.  Pierce  offers  to  carefully  consider  your 
case  and  give  you  the  best  medical  advice 
within  his  power,  free  of  cost  to  you. 

Dr.  Pierce,  during  a  long  period  of 
practice,  found  a  prescription  made  up 
entirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  without  the 
use  of  alcohol,  which  was  positive  in  its 
action.  After  using  this  remedy  for  many 
years  in  his  private  practice,  he  put  it  up 
in  a  form  that  would  make  it  easily  pro- 


curable, and  it  can  be  had  at  any  store 
where  medicines  are  handled. 

$500  REWARD  FOR  WOMEN  WHO 
CANNOT  BE  CURED 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  now 
feel  fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500 
in  legal  money  of  the  United  States  for 
any  case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which 
they  cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

"I  suffered  for  almost  two  years," 
writes  Mrs.  H.  F.  Smith,  of  Larwill,  Ind., 
"with  an  annoying  female  trouble,  ner- 
vous prostration  and  a  complication  of 
other  diseases,  for  which  I  was  treated  by 
good  physicians,  and  they  failed.  I  then 
wrote  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  and  found  that 
he  understood  such  cases.  He  advised 
me  to  take  his  'Favorite  Prescription,' 
'Golden  Medical  Discovery,'  and  'Lotion 
Tablets.'  After  six  months'  use  of  these 
remedies  I  feel  like  a  new  person.  I  am 
strong  and  well,  and  can  do  my  house- 
work, which  I  did  not  do  before  for  over 
two  years.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr. 
Pierce  for  his  advice  and  prompt  and 
respectful  attention,  and  would  advise 
every  suffering  woman  to  apply  to  him 
and  be  cured." 

"I  will  write  and  let  you  know  that  I 
have  now  the  best  health  I  have  had  in 
twenty  years,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
^deal,"  writes  Mrs.  Julia  Felter,  of  212 
Tully  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  "I  am 
thankful  to  you  for  your  advice  and  med- 
icines. At  the  time  I  first  wrote  to  you  I 
was  on  my  back  in  bed.  Since  that  time 
I  have  neither  been  sick  nor  taken  any 
medicine.  In  igoi  I  took  three  bottles  of 
your  'Favorite  Prescription,'  also  some 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  used 
som,e  of  your  'Lotion  Tablets'  and  'Sup- 
positories.' I  think  there  has  been  time 
enough  now  to  know  whether  the  cure  is 
permanent.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  one  day  in  all  of  twenty  years  that  I 
could  say  I  was  well.  Do  not  think  that 
any  one  could  be  more  thankful  than  I  am. 

"Can  walk  as  long  a  distance  as  I  wish, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least. 
When  I  began  to  use  your  remedies  I  had 
displacement  of  womb,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  stand  on  my  feet  for  three  weeks. 
I  can  tell  you  I  suffered  very  much,  indeed, 
and  am  thankful  that  I  am  now  well.  Am 
going  to  travel  now,  not  for  pleasure,  but 
for  work." 

Doctor  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  headache,  backache,  nervousness, 
sleeplessness  and  other  consequences  of 
womanly  disease.  "Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion" makes  weak  women  strong,  sick 
women  well.  Accept  no  substitute  for  the 
medicine  which  works  wonders  for  weak 
women. 

KNOW  THYSELF 

Your  most  important  knowledge  is 
knowledge  of  yourself.  You  should  read 
The  People's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  by  R.  V.  Pierce,  M.D.  Send 
21  cents  in  one-cent  stamps  for  this  1008- 
page  book  in  paper  covers,  or  31  cents 
for  the  cloth-bound.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  ■ 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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RBEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

Drafts  Sent  Anywhere  FREE 

Keep   your   Money  until 
satisfied  with  benefit 
you  receive.  Then 
send  One  Dollar 

Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  Michigan  exter- 
nal remedy  which  has  been  so  successful  in  curing 
all  kinds  of  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  are  now 
being  sent  all  over  the  world  on  approval — without 
one  cent  in  advance.  If  the  sufJerer  is  satisfied  with 
the  benefit  received,  he  is  expected  to  send  one  dollar 
for  them,  otherwise  no  money  is  asked  or  accepted. 
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The  Drafts  are  worn  without  the  least  inconven- 
ience, the  stocking  being  protected  by  the  imper- 
vious backing.  They  cure  rheumatism  in  any  part, 
bringing  immediate  rest  and  comfort  to  pain-racked 
bodies.  No  other  rheumatic  cure  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully sent  on  approval,  but  we  find  the  people 
willing  and  glad  to  pay  for  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  be- 
cause they  do  bring  relief  even  after  everything  else 
has  failed.  We  ha\e  hundreds  of  letters  full  of 
thankfulness  from  persons  who  tried  Magic  Foot 
Drafts — at  first  unwillingly — but  at  the  urgent  en- 
treaty of  cured  friends.  Take  a  chance  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  thousands  made  well,  and  write  for  a 
pair  to-day  to  the  MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFT  COM- 
PANY, 550E  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.  When 
satisfied  with  benefit  received,  send  One  Dollar,  but 
until  then  send  NO  money.   Write  to-day — Now. 


UOW  RATBS 

TO  XMB 

SOUTH.  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKI/ER,  N.  P.  A  Chicago,  HI. 

T>.  P.  BROWN.  N.  E.  P.  A  Detroit,  Mich, 

W.  W.  DTTNNAVANT,  U.A..  Warren,  O. 

CHAS.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A,  Cincmnatl. 

W.  C.  EINEAESOrr.  Q.  P.  A  Cmcinnati. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

'•WALTOJTTA"  HAIB  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islanda  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
Streaked.  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Eye- 
L  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
color.  Instantaneously.  Givesany  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oft  or  rub  off.  Containsno  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIst.  Office  SS,  St.  Loula,  Me, 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS  Ui^lN'! 

Write  for  names  of  linndreds  of  dcll^lited 
euBtomer»>   Make  #30  to  $50 
weekly.   Do  business  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time, 
Belllne  Gray  outfits  and  doing 
geuuizie  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 
plating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 
Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  ex- 
perience* quickJy  learned.    Enormous  demand. 
No  toys  or  nambnj;.  Outfits  all  sizes.  ETerythlnjf  ■ 
guaranteed.  Let  us  start  yon.  We  teach  you  FREE. 
Writ©  today.    H.  €^RAY  &  CO.,  CI>CIANATI,  O. 


EYE  BOOK  FREES 

Tells  how  all  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  may  be  cured  at 
home  at  small  cost  by  mild  medicines.  Itts  handsome- 
ly illustrated,  full  of  valuable  infor- 
.mation,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
•sufferer  from  any  eye  or  ear  trouble. 
iThis  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Curts, 
'originator  of  the  world-famed  Mild 
Medicine  Method,  which  without  knife 
orpalnspeedily  cures  most  hopeless 
cases.  Dr.  Curts  offers  to  aend  this 
book  absolutely  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it .  Address, 
Dr.  F.  Geo.  Curts,  321  Shukert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  It. 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  Goth 
St,  New  York  City,  writes: 

V   ■••Itre-iucei  my  veifbt40llj9. 

Syenrs  aeo,  &  I  hSTenot  gained  an  ounce  since."  Parsly  vegetable 
&  harmless  68  water.  Any  one  can  ms.ko  i  t  at  homo  at  Utile  ex- 
pense. No  starTing.  Nosickneea.  We  will  mail  a  box  of  it  &  full 
particulars  Id  a  plain  sealt^  package  to  any  midreas  free  of  charge 

HALL  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept  B.     St.  Louis,  Mo, 

£tk  ^a^^    _  #1k  Send  qs  your  address 

IP  O  llSlf  ^11  PA  will  show  yoa 

X  If  aw  will  6  now  to  make  $3  a  day 

■  n  absolutely   snre;  we 

^B^P  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully.  Remember,  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOTAIi  HANCFACTURINGCO.,  Box  810,  DptroIt,Mich. 

HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Completely  cured — not  just  relieved.  Attacks  never  return.  Smokes 
and  "Beliefs"  cannot  cure.  They  are  wrong  in  principle.  Our 
treatment  cures  to  stay  cured.  Restores  health.  Over  52,000 
patients  already.    BOOK  58  F  FREE.    DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^elfiyll^B?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone. 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

Residents  of  Springfield,  Oliio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


It 


THE  INSECT  PUZZLE 

Here  are  Six  Pictures,  Each  Representing  tlie  Name  of  an  Insect.    The  First  is  Beetle.    Can  You  Name  the  Others? 


We  Offer  Eight  Dollars  Cash  In  Four  Prizes,  as  follows :  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Boy  from  Whom  we  I^eceive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Girl  from  Whom  we  (Receive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Man  from  Whom  we  l^eceive  a  Correct  List,  and  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Woman  from  Whom  we  l^eceive  a  Correct  List     Contestants  Must  State  their  Ages,  and  Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  June  1st 


Also  a  Consolation  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 


As  further  rewards  for  our  g^reat  family  of  readers,  a  copy  of 
our  popular  book,  "Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters,"  will  be 
given  for  the  first  correct  list  received  from  each  state  and  ter- 
ritory. This  means  a  book  for  each  of  the  forty-five  states,  one 
for  each  territory,  and  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  one 
for  Canada.   The  first  correct  list  from  each  state  wins  a  prize, 


giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  our  readers  wherever  they 
are  located.  In  the  states  where  the  cash  prizes  are  awarded, 
the  prize  book  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
correct  list,  so  that  one  person  will  not  receive  two  prizes. 
Answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  "Puzzle  Editor,"  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


The  Six  Birds 

The  correct  list  of  names  of  the  s-ix  birds  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1 —  Sandpiper.      4— Lark. 

2—  Crane  5— Kingfisher. 

3—  Swallow.  6 — Quail. 

The  cash  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

Boy's  prize,  two  dollars,  to  Mark  Finfrock,  aged 
9,  Waynesville,  Illinois. 

Girl's  prize,  two  dollars,  to  Elsie  J.  Clute,  aged  8, 
Coming,  New  York. 

Man's  prize,  two  dollars,  to  G.  K.  Muntz,:  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Woman's  prize,  two  dollars,  to  Mrs.  John  Cotter, 
Sabula,  Iowa. 

A  consolation  prize,  a  copy  of  "Samantha  at  Sar- 
atoga," is  awarded  to  each  of  the  follo\ving  for  send- 
ing the  first  correct  answer  from  the  state : 

Alabama— Mrs.  S.  T.  Williamson,  i8o7  8th  Ave., 
North  Birmingham. 

Arkansas— Miss  Mildred  J.  Godwin,  Rogers. 

Canada— Miss  Edna  V.  Beckwith,  Sheffield  Mills, 
Kings  County,  N.  S. 

Colorado— Mrs.  S.  E.  Snider,  Atwood. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  APRIL  15th  ISSUE  ' 

Connecticut — Miss  Alice  Bushnell,  383  Winthrop 
Ave.,  New  Haven. 

Delaware— Mrs.  W.  C.  Walton,  Box 61, New  Castle. 

District  of  Columbia— Miss  May  E.  Wurick,  1441 
C  St.  S.  W.,  Washington. 

Florida — Miss  Lilla  Zumwalt,  Lemon  City. 

Georgia — Miss  Bessie  Wyatt,  Tunnel  Hill. 

Idaho — Forest  Robb,  care  Idaho  Independent  Tel- 
ephone Co.,  Boise. 

Illinois— D.  M.  Pifer,  R.  R.  i,  Sullivan. 

Indiana— Miss  Myrtle  \VeaVer,  1724  S.  Branson  St., 
Marion. 

Indian  Territory- — Mrs.  M.  E.  Greer,  Westville. 
Iowa— .Arthur  Blakemore,  1525  Grand  Ave.,  Dav- 
enport. 

Kansas — Vernon  Durbin,  Moline. 

Kentucky — Robert  Montgomery',  Nealton. 

Maine— Horace  V.  Hill,  Pool  Road,  Biddeford. 
"    Massachusetts — Mrs.  Harry  I.  French,  203  Keith 
Ave.,  Campbe!'o. 

Michigan— Miss  Mae  Pooler,  Burr  Oak. 

Minnesota— Miss  Nellie  Vine,  520  N.  Main  St., 
Crookston. 

Missouri — Miss  Jean  Wyatt,  Maysville. 

Montana — Mrs.  Ferdinand  Dell,  Logan. 

Nebraska — Miss  Florence  Hittner,  24i6  S.  14th  St., 
Lincoln. 


Six 


Nevada— Mrs.  I.  C.  C.  Whitmore,  Eureka. 
New  Hampshire — Will  E.  Clough,  Gilmantown 
Iron  Works. 

New  Jersey— Charles  Lewis,  22  Federal  St.,  care 
W.  J.  &  S.  R.  R.  Co.,  Camden. 

New  York— Mrs.  S.  E.  Bishop,  Clyde,  Wayne 
County. 

North  Dakota— Miss  Sarah  S.  Barton,  Sanborn. 
Ohio — Don  D.  Smith,  319  Main  St.,  Zanesville. 
Oklahoma —  Miss   Minnie    Woodworth,  High- 
land. 

Oregon— Mrs.  S.  Whitcomb,  268  E.  28th  St. ,  Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania— Miss  Grace  E.  Minnich,  Landis- 
ville. 

South  Carolina— Miss  Hattie  Wyatt,  Central. 

South  Dakota— Mrs.  Thomas  Hyzer,  Madison, 
Lake  County. 

Tennessee— Estes  Hardy,  6  E  St.,  Chattanooga. 

Texas— Miss  MaeStaggs  Maurer,  411  Crockett  St. 
San  Antonio. 

Vermont— Harry  W.  Jennings,  Sunderland. 

Virginia — E.  W.  Milhado,  Mineral. 

Washington— Bertha  and  Bessie  Graham  (twins), 
116  Nob  Hill  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Wisconsin— Mrs.  Essylath  Andrews,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Greenwood. 
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Either  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 
Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  Given  for 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


New 

Plant  Collection 

FREE 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm    A  r\r* 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  TrC/C« 

(■  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and 
the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


5  Ever=Blooming  ROSE*Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
ofier  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE   MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING   METEOR—^  Q'-^""  ^ew  Velvety  Red  Rose 
The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.  It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual-Bloomins,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  roses.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer,  and  will  make  a 
growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  season;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth 
and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep  rich  red  flowers  all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  stan- 
dard Meteor.  It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows,  where  its  great  beauty  will  show 
up  to  good  advantage.   Order  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Climblns  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  Dure  white,  one  rich  flesh'Colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


4  Beautiful  QERANIUM=Plants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding.  More  than  this,  they 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from  insects.  Collection  here  ofifered  includes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Qeranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow°white.  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION=PIants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of , every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  B,eing  unrivaled  in  their 
rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  out- 
line, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes. 
The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  C0LOl?S,  AS  FOLLOWS : 
One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.— 
Accompanying  each  lot  of 
plants  there  are  full  directions 
for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in 
order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE.— All  of  the  plants  wiU 
be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted, 
and  will  bloom  the  coming  season. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to.  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another  to 
make  up  one  collection. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose- 
Plants  or  4  Geranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation- 
Plants,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


40c. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  tio  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club) 

Mixed  Collections  of  Plants 


-■-^  We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose^Plants  or  4  Qer° 

■H  f*^^    aniuni=Plants  or  6  Carnation=Plants  FREE  for  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two  collections 
for  FOUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


1  Violet — California 
1  Carnation — Pink 
1  Chrysanthemum 
I  Geranium 
1  Fuchsia — Speciosa 
1  Begonia — White  Rubra 

Order  as  No.  275 


1  Lemon — 
American  Wonder 

1  Asparagus — 
Sprengeri 

1  Coleus 

1  Rose— "Helen  Gould" 

1  Sweet»Scented 
Geranium 

Order  as  No.  276 


1  Rose — pink 
"Maman  Cochet" 

1  Rose— "Marie  Guillott" 
1  Chrysanthemum — 

"Timothy  Eaton" 
1  Chrysanthemum — 

"Glory  of  the  Pacific" 
1  Geranium — 

"John  A.  Doyle  " 
1  Geranium — 

"Jean  Viand" 

Order  as  No.  277 


As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  prefer  an  assortment  rather  than  all  of 
one  kind,  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  your  choice 
of  one  of  these  three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club) 


CnpC  We  will  send  EITHER  one  of  these  Three  Mixed  Collections  of  Plants  FREE 
rKCC   to  any  one  sending  us  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Don't  Die  of 
Consumption 

Cougfhs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Any  Throat  or  Lung  Trouble 
are  Sure  Symptoms  of  the 
Deadly  Consumption 

A  Positive  Cure  Found  by  a  Celebrated 
Michigan  Physician— Tlie  Doctor  Sends  a 
Large  Trial  Package  Free  by  Mail  to 
All  Who  Write,  to  Show  Them  How 
Quickly  and  Surely  This  Dread 
Disease  Can  Be  Cured 

At  last  a  cure  has  been  found.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  after  the  centuries  of  failure,  a  positive 


DR.  D.  P.  YONKEKMAN,  the  Discoverer  of 
Tuberculozyne — Endorsed  by  State  Officials 
and  Greatest  Medical  Men  of  the  World 
as  the  only  Cure  for  Consumption 

and  certain  cure  for  the  deadly  consumption  has  at 
last  been  discovered.  It  remained  for  a  great  phy- 
sician of  Michigan  to  find  the  only  known  cure  for 
consumption,  coughs,  bronchitis,  catarrh  and  all 
throat  or  lung  troubles,  after  almost  a  life's  work 
spent  in  experimenting  and  study. 

Consumptives  who  have  returned  from  the  West — 
come  home  to  die  because  they  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  for  them — ha\  e  tried  this  new  dis- 
covery, and  are  now  well  and  strong. 

If  you  are  afflicted  with  catarrh,  hacking  cough, 
bronchitis,  or  any  throat  or  lung  troubles  which  are 
sure!  symptoms  of  consumption,  do  not  fail  to  send 
at  once  to  Dr.  Derk  P.  Yonkerman,  2461  Shakespeare 
Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  a  free  trial  package  of 
this  remedy,  proofs  and  testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  cured  patients — it  costs  nothing.  The  doctor  does 
not  ask  any  one  to  take  his  word  or  any  one  else's, 
as  he  sends  a  trial  package  free,  and  a  few  days' 
use  will  show  you  how  easily  and  quickly  yoa  can 
be  cured.  Delay  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose  when  the  death  hand  of  consumption  is  tight- 
ening its  clutches  upon  you.   Write  to-day. 


35  GOOD  STORIES  FREE! 

Wishing  to  secure  100,000  new  trial  subscribers  for 
The  Hearthstone,  the  Best,  Brightest  and  Most  Pop- 
ular Story  Paper  in  America,  we  will  send  it  on  trial 
up  to  and  including  the  December  issue  for  only 
Twelve  Cents,  together  with  35  Splendid,  Sparkling, 
Intensely  Interesting  Stories,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

i  HintB  to  Engaged  Cnnplea' 
Mr.  MIgga  of  the  Cabbage  Batch 


The  Heart  of  John  Stewart 

By  Marlon  Harland 
That  Twenty  Dollar  Note 

By  Helen  R.  Thornton 
The  Private  Postman 

By  Emma  GarrlBon  JoncB 
All  Httppened  for  the  Best 
A  Little  Lady 
Worthy  of  Love 
Hope  Harrineton'B  Love  Story 
My  Narrow  Eflcape 
Naomi's  Legacy 
A  Boarding  School  Romance 
Pair  and  False 
Bribed  to  be  An  Old  Maid 
A  Haety  Marriage 

By  Author  of  "Dora's  Cold' 
Janet's  Temptation 
How  She  Was  Comforted 
A  Rapid  Recovery 


How  He  Won  Her 
How  a  Girl  May  Get  Married 
Only  an  Old  Maid 
A  Lovers'  Quarrel 
A  Proper  Mistake 
The  First  FUght 
The  Fickle  Lover 
Her  Speech 
Once  More  We  Meet 
Falsely  Accused 
Old-Time  Schoolmasters 
In  Love  United 
I  Will  Be  True 
Dr.  Talmage's  Last  Cigar 
Judith's  Temptation 
Nothing  More 
The  Discarded  Saby 
The  Dangers  of  Flirting 


and  others.  We  think  that  this  collection  will  please 
all  lovers  of  Good  Stories  and  why  not  send  the 
Twelve  Cents  at  once  and  secure  them  all.  the  whole 
35  and  our  splendid  paper  The  Hearthstone  until 
December  next.  Stamps  taken.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  monev  refunded.  Send  at  once.  Address 
THE  HEARTHSTONE,  58  Duoane  St.,  New  York 


VALUABLE  POINTERS  FOR  FARMERS 


5 Are  yoa  in  seareb  of  m  milder  climat«T  Try  Indian 
Territory.  Oklahooia  or  Texas!  Are  you  seeking 
cheaper  Undsf  Try  IndikO  Territory.  Oklahoma  or 
Texu.  Are  yon  looking  for  a  location  olTeriDe  a  per- 
maoeot  botne  and  guod,  substantial  returna  for  yonr 
capital  and  labor?  Try  Indian  Territori,  Oklahoma  or 
TexasI  Are  you  looking  for  more 
proGtable  crop  returns?  Try  nco 
farming  in  South  Texas.  Are  you  a, 
■tock  mant  Pasturage  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Texas  tie  year  round, 
Small  feed  expense,  more  profitable 
returns.  Copies  of  pamphlets  and 
dcwnptive  matter  about  The  Great  , 
SoBlhwest  cheerfully  foraished.  Addre«s  KATT,  St.  Louis. 


RUPTURE 

CLOSES  THE    OPENING    IN   TEN  DAYS 

Avoids  pressure  on  Pubic  Bone.   tW  Send  for  Booklet, 
I.  B.  SEELEY  TRUSS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Box  32,  184  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
1027WalnDt  St. ,  PUUilDSLFUIA.   SS  B.  28r(l  St.,  NBWXOBK 


positively  removed  by 
using  Stillinan'g  Cream. 
Prepared  especially  for 
this  great  enemy  of  beauty,    ft'rite  for  particulars. 
STlLLldAN  KRKCKLK  CREA3I  CO.,  Dept.  L,  AURORA,  ILLI.VOIS 

XPElirn  AUVE.    Hemd  trnmn. 

teed;  FREE  booklet.    hjTon  Meld 
Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  I S2  State  St.,Clileago 


FRECKLES 


TAPE-WORM !: 


^  O  C^.9 1  #4  Per  100  for  Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
90  ~CSIU  fluid. Send6c.stamp.A.W.8COTT,Cohoe8,S.¥. 

DCn  llfETTIHG  (^Uli^D.    Sample  FREE. 

DCII"  nC  I  I  InD  Dr.  F.  E.  Hs7,  Bloomington,  III. 

Sifi'S  SI' Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Wit  and  Humor 


THE  CASE  OF  ELIJAH 

LITTLE  Perry's  Sunday-school  teach- 
er told  her  class  last  Sunday  about 
the  ascent   of   Elijah  to  heaven. 
When  the  boy  got  home  he  desired 
to   learn   further  particulars  from  his 
father  concerning  the  event. 

"Was  Elijah  an  avk'ful,  awful,  awful 
good  man?"  he  asked. 


Miss  City-Girl — "Why,  pa,  this  calf  is  ten  years  old!" 
Pa — "How  do  you  know?" 
Miss  City-Girl— "I  just  counted  his  teeth." 


ASTOUNDED 

During  a  visit  to  the  South  with  an 
eclipse  expedition  some  years  ago  an 
eminent  American  professor  met  an  old 
negro  servant  wliose  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  the  chickens  of  the  establishment 
where  he  was  staying.  The  day  before 
the  eclipse  took  place  the  professor  in 
an  idle  moment  called  the  old  man  to 
him,  and  said,  "Sam,  if 
to-morrow  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock  you  watch 
your  chickens,  you  will 
find  they  will  all  go  to 
roost." 

Sam  was  skeptical,  of 
course,  but  when  at  the 
appointed  time  next  day 
the  sun  in  the  heavens 
was  darkened  and  the 
chickens  retired  to  roost 
the  negro's  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds.  He  ap- 
proached the  professor  in 
awed  wonder.  "Massa," 
he  asked,  "how  long  ago 
did  you  know  dat  dem 
chickens  would  go  to 
roost?" 

"Oh,  a  long  time,"  said 
the  professor,  airily. 

"Did  you  know  a  yeah 
ago,  massa?" 

"Yes." 
'  "Dendatbeatsdedebil!" 
exclaimed  the  astonished 
old  man.  "Dem  chickens 
wuzn't  hatched  a  yeah 
ago!" — The  American  In- 
ventor. 


mined  to  raise  some  game-roosters  for 
himself.  So  he  got  some  prize  eggs,  and 
put  them  under  the  old  hen  in  the  back 
yard. 

In  order  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  and 
discourage  his  growing  vice,  his  wife  re- 
moved the  prize  eggs  from  under  the 
unsuspecting  hen,  and  put  in  their  place 
some  duck's  eggs. 

Some  weeks  later  the  wife  heard  a 
commotion  in  the  woodshed.  She 
rushed  out,  and  there  stood  Pat,  watch- 
ing with  delight  the  first  efforts  of  a 
newly  hatched  duck  to  waddle. 

"Bridget,  Bridget,  will  yez  luk  at  the 
fut  on  him?  Sure,  a  bir-rd  twice  his 
size  couldn't  thrip  him!" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

A  man  will  make  his  tongue  sore  by 
smoking  a  pipe, and  not  mind  it, but  there 


"Yes,  he  was  a  very  good  man." 

"The  best  that  ever  hved?" 

"One  of  the  best,  1  believe." 

"If  other  people  were  all  as  good 
as  he  was  wouldn't  they  have  to  die  to 
go  to  heaven?" 

"I  can  hardly  tell  you  about  that.  Per- 
haps they  wouldn't." 

"Well,  how  did  he  get  started  up?  Did 
he  just  give  a  kind  of  a  jump  and  keep 
on  going?" 

"I  think  he  merely  raised  his 
hands  toward  the  sky  and  that  he 
then  floated  upward."  v 

"Supposing  there  had  been  a  lot 
of  telegraph-wires  'for  him  to  get  ' 
caught  in?" 

"But  they  didn't  have  telegraph- 
wires  in  those  days." 

"Maybe  that's  why  God  doesn't 
take  people  to  heaven  that  way 
any  more — because  they  might  get 
caught  in  the  wires — like  kites, 
you  know." 

"Perhaps." 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  took  him 
to  get  there?" 

"I  don't  know.  Probably  not 
very  long." 

"But  if  he  had  went  too  fast 
he  might  of  bumped  his  head, 
mightn't  he?" 

"It  isn't  likely  that  anything  of 
that  kind  happened." 

"Because  if  he  had,  and  got 
hurt,  he'd  of  fallen  back  again, 
and  they'd  of  seen  him,  wouldn't 
they?" 

"Oh,  we  can't  tell  about  these 
things.  It  was  a  miracle  which 
God  performed  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  in  him." 

"Is  Elijah  up  in  heaven  yet  with 
the  same  body  he  had  when  he 
was  on  the  earth?"  | 

"I  suppose  so." 

"But  the  angels  are  just  spirits, 
aren't  they?" 
"Yes." 

"The  spirits  can  see  one  another 
when  they  get  to  heaven,  can't 
they?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Is  all  of  them  that  goes  up  to 
heaven  from  the  earth  their 
souls?" 

"That  is  what  we  are  taught  to 
Heve." 

"But  Elijah  all  went  up,  his  feet  and 
hands  and  legs  and  all,  didn't  he?" 

"So  the  Bible  tells  us." 

"I  wonder  where  he  gets  new  clothes 
up  in  heaven  when  his  old  ones  wear 
out?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HER  VOCABULARY 

"Your  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle 
after  being  conducted  through  the  newly 
finished  wing  of  the  magnificent  palace 
occupied  by  the  Bullingtons,  "has  such 
a  splendid  vocabulary." 

"Do  you  think  so?''  her  hostess  re- 
plied. "Josiah  wanted  to  get  her  one 
of  them  escritoires,  but  I  made  up  my 


is  trouble  when  he  burns  it  with  the 
cofTee. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HIS  REASON 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Southern  darky- 
that  he  has  not  always  a  clear  idea  as  tb- 
property-rights,  but  on  some  points  ^- 
appears  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  hazy.  :<;• 
An  old  colored  man  in  the  days  "befo' 
de  wah"  was  given  one  of  his  master's' 
cast-ofT  hats,  which  he  wore  with 
great    pride.    One    Sunday  his 
master  met  him  coming  home 
from  a  camp-meeting  in  a  pour-' 
ing  rain,  bareheaded  and  holding-^ 
his  hat  under  his  coat.    Later  on 
the  master  questioned  him  jocose-, 
ly,  "Why  didn't  you  wear  your 
hat,  Jerry?    Did  you  feel  the  need' 
of  cooling  3'our  head?" 

"You  see  it  am  laik  dis,  sah, 
responded  Jerry.  "Mah  head  am 
yours,  but  mah  hat  am  mine,  ah' 
nachelly  I  feels  laik  takin'  care 
ob  it,  sah." — Youth's  Companion. 


THE  RIVALS 

Long  Man — "She's  accepted  me." 
Short  Man — "What,  a  lanky  fellow  like  you  ?" 
Long  Man — "Well,  you  see,  I  was  on  my  knees  at  the  time 

—The  Sketch. 


be- 


mind  right  at  the  start  that  a  vocab- 
ulary would  look  better  in  a  room  fur- 
nished like  hers  is,  even  if  it  didn't  cost 
quite  so  much." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HAD  ONE  QUALIFICATION 

An  Irishman  who.  much  to  his  wife's 
sorrow,  had  got  into  the  company  of 
men   who   managed   cock-fights  deter- 


CLASSIFIED 

During  an  encampment  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Mount  Gretna  several  years 
ago  a  party  of  officers  went  out 
for  a  stroll,  and  happening  to  pass 
a  farm-house  near  the  encamp- 
ment-grounds, one  of  them  sug- 
gested stopping  in  for  a  glass  of 
milk.  On  going  inside  the  yard 
they  .were  met  by  the  farmer's, 
daughter,  who  brought  forth  a 
can  of  buttermilk  and  some  tum- 
blers, saying.  "This  is  the  only 
kind  of  milk  we  have." 

After  each  of  the  party  had 
taken  a  drink,  one  of  them  re- 
marked, "By  George,  that's  fine; 
can  you  let  us  have  some  more?" 

The  lass  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  take 
all  you  want;  we  feed  it  to  the  pigs 
anyway." — Philadelphia  Times. 


SHE  WAS  A  BIRD 

"Amos,"  sighed  Mehitable 
Scruggs,  "doesn't  the  spring 
bring  inspiration  to  your  soul?" 

"Maybe  it  does,  Mehitabel," 
answered  Amos  Medooney. 
"Doesn't  it  bring  to  you  tender,  soul- 
ful, thrilling  thoughts  when  you  see  the 
little  birds  making  their  nests  and  choos- 
ing their  mates?  Doesn't  it  make  you 
think  of  a  nest  for  yourself  and — and — 
and—" 

"Mehitabel!"  gasped  Amos,  reaching 
for  her  hand  "you've  got  me  up  a  tree." 
—Judge. 
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Only  a  Short  Time  Left 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  will,  in  a  Profit-Sharing-  Contest,  distribute  to  such  of  its  subscribers 
as  may  care  to  eng-age  in  an  intellectual  and  profitable  contest  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the 
Immigration  of  Foreigners  into  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 

$5,000.00 

What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ^ 
ending  June,  1903,  according  to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  • 

To  the  225  persons  making  the  nearest  correct  estimates  on  this  there  will  be  distributed  the  sum 
of  $5,000.00  (Five  Thousand  Dollars),  in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following  conditions: 


To  the  one  making  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June,  1903  $2,500.00 

To  the  second  nearest   1,000.00 

To  the  third  nearest   500.00 

To  the  fourth  nearest   250.00 

To  the  fifth  nearest   100.00 

To  the  sixth  nearest   50.00 

To  the  next  four  nearest,  $25.00  each  1 00.00 

to  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each  50.00 

To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  200  nearest,  $2.00  each   400.00 

In  all  225  Cash  Prizes,  aggregating  $5,000.00 


COIVDITIOIVS 


1.  Fifty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year  and  to 
one  estimate.  You  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in  advance,  and 
each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

2.  You  can  send  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year,  with 
an  estimate  for  each  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  to  be  recorded 
in  your  name  and  the  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

3.  After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no  changes  will 
be  permitted. 

4.  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one  of 
the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

5.  After  the  receipt  of  the  OfScial  Certificate  from  the  proper  Government 
Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.  Its  award  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  money  will  be  distributed,  and  this 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 


Send  your  estimate  at  once,  and  you  may  be  the  fortunate 

person  to  secure  Twenty=eight  Hundred  Dollars  without  cost. 

Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  from  us  that 
your  subscription  has  been  received. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  $2,800.00  CASH 


If  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate  is  received  in  May, 

$300.00  EXTRA 

will  be  added  to  the  First  Prize,  so  that  instead  of  $2,500.00,  the 

First  Prize  will  be  $2,800.00 


The  government  will  shortly  make  its  report,  and  as 
we  shall  have  to  close  the  contest  several  days  pre- 
vious to  their  report,  we  therefore  advise  all  who  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 


Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate  Qct  YOUf  QueSSCS  ill  ThiS  MOIlth 


Date. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June,  1903.  I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


County. 


State. 


If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  tliis  blank,  and  write  your 
name  and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


You  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  estimating.  Simply  subscribe  at 
the  regular  price,  50  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE. 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
no  one  living  in  Springfield  or  Clark  County,  Ohio,  will  be  permitted  to  send  an 
estimate,  and  the  entire  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial 
manner  possible.) 

THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  OTHER  YEARS 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  of  each  year 


1883  603,322 

1884  518,592 

1885  395,346 

1886  334,203 

1887  490,109 


1888  546,889 

1889  444,427 

1890  455,302 

1891  560,319 

1892  623,084 


1893  502,917 

1894  314,467 

1895  279,948 

1896  343,267 

1897  230,832 


1898  229,299 

1899  311,715 

1900  448,572 

1901  487,918 

1902  648,743 


Total  for  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271.        Average  each  year,  438,463. 


A  Large  Cash  Commission 


will  be  paid  Agents,  Canvassers  and 
Club-Raisers  for  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions.    Write  for  terms  at  once. 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


Instead  of  a  cash  commission,  Agents  and  Club- 
Raisers  will  be  allowed  one  estimate  on  each 
subscription,  if  they  prefer  it. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I 

I 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  i5,  1903 


Farmer  Fredricks: 
"There  they  are,  motherl 
couldn't  have  pleased  us 
better." 


Jmt  as  Ordered 


Now  is  the  {Time  to  Think 

about  Potato  Diggers.  Wagon  Repairs.  Household  Supplies,  Water  Sprayers.  Har- 
^  vesters,  Grain  Stack  Waterproof  Coverings  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should 
have  to  make  your  hot  mid-summer's  work  easier.  Don't  wait  until  tlie  last  minute. 
Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and  write  us  TODAY.  If  you  will  tell  us  what 
you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles 
free  of  charge.  _ 


S3 


Montgomery  Ward  8r  Co., 


We  make  from  5,000  to  I0,000  shipments  daily  to  people 
who  expect  everything  to  be  just  as  ordered  and  who  would 
not  remain  our  customers  if  we  did  not  satisfy  them  in 
every  particular. 

We  have  satisfied  Farmer  Fredricks,  also  about  two 
million  other  intelligent  people,  and  we  can  come  pretty 
near  to  satisfying  you.  If  we  can't,  you  won't  be  the  loser, 
as  we  agree  to  please  you  or  take  the  shipment  back  entirely 
at  our  expense — it's  our  way  of  doing  business. 

What  greater  inducements  can  anybody  offer  for  your 
trade  ?  We  ship  68  out  of  100  orders  the  same  day  received, 
and  97  out  of  every  100  within  three  days. 


Better  tend  IS  cent*  for  oar 
catalogue  TODJtY.  You  can 
more  than  tave  that  amatt 
amount  on  your  first  order. 


Michigan  .Ave. 
4*  Madison  St., 


Chicago 


Send  for  Cataloj^tte  71  Today 

It  contains  iloo  Images  of  wholesale  prices  and  pictures  of  CTcrythln^ 
you  eat,  wear  or  use. 

Montgomery  Ward  4>  ^o.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  Jt 


Kame- 


ExpreM  Offiee- 
Cannty 


Wiite  very  plain. 

PoBt  Offlee- 


-State- 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

First  Class  MateHat,  Merchandise  and  Macltinery  at  SacHUce  PHceSm 


Plumbing  £5. 

Supplies  Room 

Porcelain  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply 
pipes,  complete,  each  SI  0.00. 
Cast  Iron  Bath  Tubs, 

tength  5  ft . 
65.  Complete  with 
full  set  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each 
$11.00.  They  are  new 
goods,  ask  for  free  cata- 
logue of  our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies. 


Steel  Roofing 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,  2  feet 
wide,6  feet  long.  The  best  Roof- 
ing, Siding  or  Ceiling  you  can 

use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
'V'crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
I  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  east  of  Mississippi 

o^fShtTa^  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A 

I  square  means  100  square  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

M#f  MA  Write  for  our  prices  on  2  and  4 
wWgg  MS  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanized;  also,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  QALVANIZBD  WIRE  SHORTS 

Gauges:  10,  11,  12,  I3andi4.  Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Telephones  at 

nt%  Each  one  is  guar- 
9S9mW  anteedtobeinper- 
fectorder  before  leaving  our  plant. 
We  are  able  to  offer  you  an  instru- 
ment for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Send  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


^  _  .  Aspeaallolof  newgalvan' 
JOmff ##*ai#  ized  No.  19  poultry  netting 
■  while  the  supply  lasts,  at 

nCwWMnn  these  prices.  150 running 
"■'•■■"If  feet  to  bale  — 

12  inch  $0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch   0.6s  per  bale. 

30  inch   1.10  per  bale. 

36  inch   1.35  per  bale. 

42  inch   1 .50  per  bale. 

Other  grades  at  correstxindingly  low 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

^  We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale 

PSggtwS  3  leading  paint  house, 

■  a  very  large  Quantity  of  Cold 

Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Qenuine  Paint  BareaiB.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


rougnt  Iron  fipe 

Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  %  to  i2  in.  diam. 
We  have  in  stock  2,000,600  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  good  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

H  inch  at  15^  cents  per  foot. 
^  inch  at  2ji  cents  per  foot. 
1    inch  at  3%  cents  per  foot. 
IJi  inch  at  4%  cents  per  foot._ 


Farm 


Forges 

We  bought  several  car  loads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds. 
„  500  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
nara-  ^  35^,  double 
ware  bitted  pxes,  2d  qual,  @  40c. 
6,000  Dietz  I,antems,  few  slightly 
affected  by  water.  Write  forprices. 


tasoline  Engines  74 

2  HORSB  POWER  , 

Absolutely  new;  most  mod- 1 
e  r  n  type.  Guaranteed,  I 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  &  | 
fittings  for  $75.  Without  | 
\  pumping  jack  $70. 

Headquarters  for 

Machinery  , 
Our  line  of  machinery  sup- 1 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
Completestock  of  SawMllls,  I 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery,  F 
—  -  etc. 
And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


building  Material] 


I  LUMBER,  SASH,  DOORS.BTCl 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  firstf 
class  Building  Material  of  all  I 
kinds.  Send  us  your  bill  for  | 

estimate. 

10  CARLOADSOF  NEW  DOORS  | 

AT  St'OO  each 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 
er's hardware.  The  per  cent  of  I 

  Ithe  dealers  profit  we  can  save| 

you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  MO.  34, 


We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples. 
You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  your  home  or  office  and  we  will  send  it  upon  request. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS. 

CHICAGO. 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un- 
dei-itnndini;  and  ai^'reement  that  you  can  give  it  I  0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  i£  you  do  not  And  it  easier  run- 
ning, handsomer,  stronger,  better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  8.5.00  to  S15.00  more  monej-,  j  on  can 
return  It  to  UB  at  our  expeoae  and  you  will  not  be  oat  one  cent. 
^Mtk  «k>>  Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
Vin  II  h  NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  ^ar- 
VIWlww  antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  $20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  luwest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
In  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

"'^runo  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 
Ten  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

^gfcjl^ allowed  on  every  bieycle  bought  of  US 
before  purchase  is  binding. 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  to 

anyone  without  a  cent  deposit. 

New  1903  Models 

\  ''Belllme/'     ?f"=P'*»* ,  SB,  75 

Y'Slberlan,"  kbetutr  912,7 B 
y'Neudort,"  2a^^t$14,7B 

lao  better  bicycles  at  any  pnce. 
I  Any  other  make  or  model  you  want  at 
monc'third  xisual  price.  Choice  of  any 
■standard  tires  and  best  equipment  on 
fall  our  bioyclCB.  Strongest  guarantee. 
►  RIDKR  AGENTS  WANTED  in  otctj  town  to  buj 
fclimple  wheel  ftt  special  price  nud  take  order*  for 

^  ourimproved'OSmoiieie.  There'sbiQuionei/in  iU 

ClOod  2nd-hand  Wheels  $3  to  $8m 

DO  NOT  BUT  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written  for  our  fret 
  tAtalo)!  tritb  large  photogrspUa  engravlnge  ftOd  full  deacripLlon& 

MEAD  CYCLE  GOm    Dept. 82  B,  Chicago 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

^'"Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  etarting 
and  running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expence.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
gine now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar- 
anteed; write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

MOTSINQER  DEVICE  MFQ.  CO. 
24  Main  Street.  Pendleton.  Indiana 


3  FEEDS  m  ONE  CENT 

WALTON,  KANSAS. 

International  Stock  Pood  Co. 

Gentlemen:— I  would  like  some  more  "International  Stock 
Food."  Have  been  feeding  and  selling  your  goods  for  more  than 
two  years.  I  am  a  large  feeder  of  hogs,  breeding  recorded 
Poland- Chinas.  Have  a  large  trade.  Meet  all  the  breeders  of 
the  State,  and  have  recommended  the  use  of  "International  Stock 
Food"  whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered. 

I  have  shown  hogs  at  the  Fairs  in  the  State  for  two  years. 
Have  taken  87  prizes  in  the  past  two  years.  Before  using  your 
Food  I  never  took  a  prize.  Since  using  it  I  have  taken  a  larger 
amount  of  them  than  any  other  exhibitor  with  whom  I  competed. 
I  am  now  fitting  a  herd  for  this  Fall's  show  and  want  some  more 
of  your  Food.  Yours  truly,        JOHN  D.  MARSHALL. 

49'We  wUI  pay  yta  $1N0  cash  to  yrove  that  our  testimonUli  are  not  gen«Iiie.*Va 

Sold  OB  »  <'Spot  Cash  Gaarantee"  B7  over  40,000  Dealers. 

••IRI'ERIIITIORIL  STOCK  rOOD"  tWi  FEEDS  to»  OHE  CENT'^eo  is  Preptred  tfsm  Roob,  E«tbs,  Seeda  and  Bsrks  snd  won  the  Bieheit  Med&l  >t  Fatii  Exposition  In  1900  u  » 
bigh-clftti  Tetetftble,  mcdicinftl  preparation  to  ba  fed  to  gtock  in  email  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  kid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  It 
increases  the  appetita  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  70U 
extra  money  ovar  the  tuDal  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  "International  Stoek  Food"  can  be  fed  in  perfect  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs. 
It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  Yon  Insist  OD  eating  medicinal  Ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  ii  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonie.  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  Yoo  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your 
food,  and  it  Is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  "International  Stoek  Food"  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  yon  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  **lDterDatlonal  Stoek  Food'* 
Is  endorsed  by  every  High  Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  theentire  aystem  so  that  disease  li  prevented  or  cured.  **Intarnatlonal 
Stack  Food"  la  aald  on  a  "Spot  Cash  Goaraatea"  by  Forty  TbooaaBd  Daalers  Ihraaghont  the  World.  Your  Honey  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  caso  of  failura. 

It  will  maka  yaor  PIga  or  Hoga  grow  Amazingly  and  lias  tha  largest  iala  in  the  World  for  cnriog  01  preventing  Hog  Disease.  .^^Bewara  of  the  many  Cheap  mni  Infarlar 
Imltatlona  I  No  Chemist  eao  aeparata  all  tha  DUTarant  powdered  Boota,  Herbs,  Barka  end  Seeds  that  we  aaet  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  noat  be  ao  Igaormmna  or  Falsifier. 


A  $30oaoo  STOcn  booh  free  v^mm 

ILLUSTRATED 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  DOSSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Cover  ot  this  Book  Is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  e-Prlate<  la  Six  BrllUaat  Colors.  Book  is  ty^  by  iii.  See  engraving  let 
greatly  reduced  design  of  cover.  It  cost  as  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  those  life 
Engravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  VeterlDary  Department  that  will  Sara  Yon  Haadreds 
•r  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description. 
History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Bogs  and  Poultry. 
It  contains  testimonials,  and  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  The  Editor  Of  Thia  Paper 
Will  Tell  Yon  That  You  Ought  To  Have  This  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Beterence. 

$10.00  CASH,  we  will  aend  yon.  IF  BOOK  IB  NOT  AS  STATED. 
Ilila  Boek  Hailed  rree,  Failag*  rrapald,  If  Ton  Write  Ce  Oettot  ot  postal)  aad  Answer  Tkase  i  qaeellsu: 
Isl.— Ntme  Tbig  Sas»t.  M.— Bow  Much  Stock  Haye  Toot 


Wrtle  as  today  tor  book. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  tl, 000,000. 
We  Occupy  62,000  Feat  of  Floor  Space. 


IflteroalioDal  Stoek  Food  to., 


UniBlPOtlS,  W«  •mploy  oTst  300  people  and  hare 
«  o  -     Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimo- 
am.,  D.  B.  1.  Farmers  and  Stockmen. 


mm 

mm 
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ENTlRELV 
AT  OUR  PI  SK.. 


An  Opportunity  to  Get  S2,800a00  Without  Cost.  See  Page  19. 
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The  Pears  That  Paid 

By  WALTER  E.  ANDREWS 

HANK  Peters'  pear  orchard  adjoins  Deacon  Pep- 
perton's  pear  orchard.    The  soil  in  both  the 
orchards  is  similar,  and  the  trees  are  the  same 
age  and  varieties,  but — well,  the  Deacon  some- 
times notices  a  difiference  in  the  two  orchards  that 
doesn't  please  him. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed  to  Farmer  Jones  one  day, 
"that  Peters  feller  is  just  coinin'  money  off'n  his 
trees,  while  I  ain't  makin'  enough  to  say  so!" 
"Hank  always  was  lucky,  you  know,  Deacon." 
"Ye-es.    I  s'pose  it  must  be  luck.    Mebbe,  though, 
he's  discovered  some  new-fangled  way  o'  carin'  for 
his  trees.    He's  the  durndest  feller  for 
tryin'  new  things  that  you  ever  see." 

A  day  or  so  later  the  Deacon  con- 
cluded that  a  friendly  call,  on  Hank 
would  be  about  the  proper  thing.  "I 
haven't  been  over  there  for  quite 
awhile,"  he  ekplained  to  his  wife,  "an' 
it  won't  do  to  have  Hank  feelin'  that 
I  ain't  so  neighborly  as  a  deacon 
ought  to  be."    So  away  he  trotted. 

Hank  was  at  work  in  his  orchard, 
"thinning"  the  pear  crop. 

"Hello!"  cried  the  Deacon,  as  he 
climbed  over  the  fence. 

"How  are  you.  Deacon?  Glad  to 
see  you,"  returned  Hank,  cordially,  as 
he  got  down  from  the  step-ladder  and 
extended  a  sweaty  hand  of  welcome. 
"My,"  he  added,  mopping  his  fore- 
head with  a  handkerchief,  "it's  a 
mighty  hot  day  for  June." 

"So  'tis,  so  'tis.  But  what  on 
earth  are  you  a-doin'  to  your  trees?" 

"Thinnin'  the  pears,  that's  all.  ^  I 
do  it  every  year,  unless  the  set  o' 
fruit  is  extra  light." 

The  Deacon  looked  dubiously  at 
the  step-ladder,  at  the  pear-strewn 
ground  and  at  Hank's  perspiring,  sun- 
reddened  countenance. 

"What's  the  use  o'  spilin'  all  that 
good  fruit?"  said  he  at  last.  "It's  a 
pile  o'  work,  an'  you're  just  a-throwin' 
away  more'n  half  your  crop.  Least- 
ways, that's  the  way  it  strikes  me. 
Mebbe  I'm  wrong,  though;  mebbe 
I'm  wrong."  The  Deacon  was  get- 
ting somewhat  cautious;  he  hadn't 
forgotten  Hank's  convincing  conver- 
sation about  his  strawberries. 

"It  pays  to  do  it,"  answered 
Hank,  soberly,  though  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"But   what   good  are  the  little 
green  pears  that  you're  a-pullin'  off 
so  promiscu'sly?" 
"No  good." 

"Then  why  are  you  a-workin'  so 
mighty  hard  to  pull  'em  off?" 

"So  the  ones  remainin'  may  be 
some  good."  Then  Hank  proceeded 
to  tell  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying the  process  of  systematic  fruit- 
thinning.  He  explained,  further,  that 
trees  properly  thinned  bore  crops 
more  regularly  and  needed  no  props 
to  hold  up  the  limbs  at  harvest-time; 
that  trees  relieved  of  half  their  bur- 
den would  not  be  bent  out  of  shape, 
and  that  seven  bushels  of  large,  fancy 
pears  were  far  more  profitable  than 
ten  bushels  of  "little,  measly  runts." 

The  Deacon  listened  politely,  then 
looked  critically  at  the  trees  Hank 
had   thinned,   and  compared  them 


with  near-by  unthinned  trees.  Lastly  (when  Hank 
wasn't  looking)  he  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"See  here,"  he  finally  remarked,  with  a  knowing 
look,  "you've  made  a  mistake  in  your  figurin'." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Hank. 

"Why,  if  there's  ten  bushels  o'  pears  on  a  tree,  an' 
you  pull  oft"  half,  there's  only  five  bushels  left — instead 
o'  the  seven  you  just  rnentioned." 

Hank  smiled.  "That's  true,"  said  he,  "but  only  at 
the  start-of¥.  Wait  a  bit,  an'  the  five  bushels  will 
swell  up  an'  make  seven  or  thereabouts." 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  figure  that  out.  Hank?" 


"Simply  enough.  Deacon.  S'posin'  you  an'  me  were 
up  on  a  pear  limb  with  one  loaf  o'  bread  betwixt  us. 
Now  s'posin'  you  get  yanked  off  the  limb,  an'  I'm  left 
alone  to  eat  all  the  bread.  Wouldn't  I  get  fatter  than 
if  I'd  only  got  half  the  loaf?" 

The  Deacon  scratched  his  head  reflectively.  "Meb- 
be so,"  he  admitted. 

"Well,  that's  how  it  is  with  pears.  There's  a  cer- 
tain amount  o'  sap-supply,  an'  if  you  yank  off  half 
the  fruit  the  other  fellers  get  a  double  ration.  See?" 

"Ye-es." 

"An'  besides,  they  get  more  elbow-room  to  develop 
in  when  they  ain't  so  crowded." 

The  Deacon's  face  was  a  study. 
Presently  he  gave  up  the  argument, 
and  went  home.  As  he  passed  through 
liis  own  orchard  he  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  thick  clusters  of  little  pears 
with  which  his  trees  were  loaded. 
"What!  pull  off  half  o'  all  that  fruit? 
I'd  never  have  the  nerve  to  do  it!" 

In  the  fall  the  contrast  between  the 
two  orchards  was  great.  The  Dea- 
con's trees  were  bent  to  the  ground 
with  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  whereas 
Hank's  trees  stood  upright  and  shape- 
ly. The  Deacon's  ■  pears  were  little 
and  gnarly,  and  sold  for  about  forty 
cents  a  bushel— when  he  succeeded 
in  selling  them  at  all.  The  pears  from 
Hank  Peters'  orchard,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  so  large  and  fine  that  buy- 
ers eagerly  bought  them  at  one  dollar 
a  bushel.  Hank  made  money.  The 
Deacon  made  a  pittance. 

The  following  season  .Hank's  .or- 
chard bore  another  good  crop.  Dea- 
con Pepperton's  trees — exhausted,  bent 
out  of  shape,  broken  down  in  health — 
needed  a  rest.  The  trees  took  that 
rest  by  refusing  to  bear. 

"  'Off  years'  are  bound  to  come," 
remarked  the  Deacon,  philosophically. 


FANCY  PEARS  ON  SHAPELY  TREES 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Organized  agriculture  is  a  good, 
term  to  use,  as  it  signifies  success. 
Cooperative  buying  and  selling  by 
farmers  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts has  proven  profitable.  Organ- 
ization and  cooperation  pays. 


A  Mr.  Scully,  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  two-hundred-thousand-acre  farm  in 
Colorado,  has  inserted  a  clause  in  his 
leases  requiring  the  tenants  to  plant 
one  fifth  of  the  tillable  land  in  alfalfa. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  entire 
tract  has  soil  that  is  adapted  to  this 
paying  variety  of  clover. 


BENT  TO  THE  GROUND  WITH  LITTLE  PEARS 


In  order  to  provide  for  a  future 
supply  of  lumber  on  their  timber- 
lands,  the  John  H.  Kirby  Lumber 
Cqmpany,  of  southeastern  Texas,  has 
adopted  the  -following  system:  No 
trees  are  cut  that  are  less  than  one 
foot  in  diameter.  Two  to  five  of  the 
evergreen,  cone-bearing  trees  are  left 
on  each  acre,  so  that  the  seed  will  be 
,  blown  in  all  directions  and  young 
trees  started.  Great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  fires  are  kept  out  of  the 
tract  until  the  seedlings  are  several 
years  old.  After  thirty  years  cutting 
can  be  renewed.  *   *  * 
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Mr.  Greiner  Says: 


COMMISSION  Dealers  and  Dealings. — If  you 
wish  to  be  poorly  served,  send  each  shipment  to 
a  new  commission-firm.  If  you  look  for  good 
service  and  prompt  returns,  pick  out  a  good 
commission-house — if  possible,  a  specialist  in  your  line 
— §nd  stick  to  it.  Commission-men  favor  large  ship- 
pers and  regular  customers.  We  should  keep  the  trash 
at  home,  and  give  the  commission-men  a  show. 


Soda-ash. — There  is  nothing  of  value  for  feeding 
plants  in  soda-ash,  of  which  a  subscriber  says  he  has 
a  barrel  that  he  wishes  to  use  as  fertilizer  in  the  garden. 
Soda-ash  is  simply  a  trade  name  for  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  substance,  if  applied  in  small  quantities  to  the 
soil,  will  probably  neither  do  any  particular  good  nor 
any  particulaf  harm.  We  sometimes  apply  nitrate  of 
soda;  but  this  surely  not  for  its  soda,  but  merely  for 
its  fifteen  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  in  the  most 
quickly  available  form  for  immediate  absorption  and 
assimilation  by  the  plants. 


Crude  Petroleum  for  Scale,  etc. — When  I  made 
my  first  experiments  (in  1901)  with  crude  petroleum 
as  a  spraying-material  I  went  at  it  with  great  expecta- 
tions. I  felt  sure  that  the  petroleum  treatment  would 
go  far  toward  wiping  out  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  en- 
tertained the  fond  hopes  that  it  would  also  help  to 
destroy  other  orchard  pests,  and  possibly  reduce  fun- 
gous diseases.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
The  San  Jose  has  received  a  backset,  which  relieved 
me  of  all  fears  for  the  future,  and  gave  me  the  con- 
fidence that  we  can  control  the  pest  by  reasonable 
efforts  and  exertions.  The  fact  that  I  have  had  fewer 
orchard  enemies  to  fight  after  applying  petroleum  also 
seems  to  show  that  the  treatment  accomplishes  much 
in  helping  me  to  get  rid  of  other  pests.  Whether  the 
dangers  from  fungous  attacks  to  our  tree  fruits  are 
decreased  at  the  same  time  or  not  is  an  open  question. 
Very  likely  that  is  the  case.  This  opinion  was  also 
expressed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  I 
think  well  of  petroleum,  but  more  experiments  with  it 
are  needed  to  settle  some  of  the  still  doubtful  points. 


Spraying-compounds. — When  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture was  first  talked  about,  say  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
official  formula  called  for  a  considerably  larger  quan- 
tity of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  than  we  now  use.  We 
have  come  down  to  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
with  each  forty-five  to  sixty  gallons  of  water,  with 
lime  enough  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid.  There 
are  not  a  few  growers  even  now  who  think  that  a  still 
weaker  mixture  answers  every  purpose.  Our  experts 
cannot  yet  tell  us  how  far  the  diluting  process  may 
be  carried  with  safety.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  im- 
possible, nor  even  superficially  settled  to  the  contrary, 
that  two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  lime  are  not  as  effective,  or  nearly  so, 
in  protecting  the  sprayed  foliage  from  fungous  diseases 


as  a  mixture  of  double  that  strength.  We  used  to 
have  all  sorts  of  trouble,  when  attempting  to  spray 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  after  the  original  formula, 
by  nozzles  and  valves  getting  clogged,  and  now  avoid 
most  of  the  trouble  by  using  the  weaker  mixtures.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  try  to  find  out  how  weak 
our  mixtures  inay  be  made  and  still  be  effective,  so 
that  the  spraying  operation  may  be  made  as  con- 
venient and  as  cheap  as  possible. 


Lime  or  Soda? — I  have  always  believed  that  the 
real  germ-killer  in  our  common  spray-mixtures  is  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  copper  sulphate.  In  fact,  I 
frequently  use  sulphur,  pure  and  simple,  as  a  remedy 
or  preventive  for  some  forms  of  grape-disease,  for 
potato-scab,  etc.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  we  use 
the  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  chiefly  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  foliage  by  the  excess  of  free 
acid  contained  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and  in  the  second 
place  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  liquid  more 
adhesive.  In  greenhouse-work  some  time  ago,  when 
I  desired  to  apply  a  weak  copper-sijphate  solution  for 
watering  onion  and  other  vegetable  plants  that  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  damping  oft',  I  neutralized 
the  free  acid  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  resulting  liquid  looks  somewhat  like  our  common 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  I  have  wondered  since  why 
we  have  not  tried  to  make  a  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  instead  of  lime,  especially  in  cases 
where  fresh-burnt  lime  is  not  easily  procurable.  In- 
creased adhesiveness  of  the  mixture  can  undoubtedly 
be  secured  quite  readily  by  adding  molasses  or  other 
sticky  substances.  In  a  mixture  of  this  kind  we  get 
rid  of  the  grittiness  and  liability  to  clog  nozzles,  which 
we  found  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  made  with  lime, 
especially  a  poor  grade  of  lime.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  as  I  distinctly  remember,  has  advocated  the 
use  of  a  "soda  Bordeaux  mixture."  I  believe  their 
formula  called  for  the  common  washing-soda. 


A  Long-keeping  Apple. — A  reader  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  forwarded  to  me  two  specimens  of  apple,  one 
claimed  to  be  of  the  crop  of  1901,  the  other  of  the  crop 
of  1902,  both  kept  in  ordinary  cellar  storage  and  with- 
out special  treatment.  This  is  called  the  "Missing 
Link"  apple,  and  claimed  to  be  practically  proof  against 
decay.  The  specimen  of  the  igoi  crop  I  cut  and  tested 
April  IS,  1903,  and  found  it  well-kept,  sound  and  but 
slightly  wilted;  color  a  rich  golden  yellow,  with  bright 
red  splashes  on  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
small  russet  spots.  The  quality  is  very  good,  extremely 
mild  subacid,  inclining  to  sweet.  It  is  true  that  the  list 
of  apples  now  in  cultivation  is  almost  endless,  yet  an 
apple  that  is  handsome,  of  good  quality  and  will  keep 
in  good  condition  from  one  to  two  years  must  surely 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list. 


The  Lime-sulphur-salt  Wash. — Whoever  has  had 
some  experience  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  we 
made  it  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  remembers  the  trouble 
we  had  by  the  lime,  if  of  poor  grade,  clogging  the  valves 


"MISSING  LINK"  APPLE 


and  nozzles,  will  understand  what  it  means  when  we 
attempt  to  pass  through  our  fine  nozzles  a  liquid  in 
which  we  have  forty  pounds  of  lime  in  sixty  gallons  of 
water,  besides  twenty  pounds  of  sulphur  and  a  lot  of 
salt.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  all  we  must  use 
the  mixture  while  still  quite  hot  (for  it  will  crystallize 
when  cold),  and  also  must  use  powerful  sprayers,  such 
as  give  a  steady  one-hundred-pound  pressure.  Even 
then  we  have  to  make  extra  provisions  for  the  settling 
of  the  lime  in  the  mixture,  by  raising  the  suction-pipe 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  sediment  that  would 
soon  clog  the  strainer  at  the  end  of  the  suction-pipe. 
But  are  we  not  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Bordeaux  mixture?  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  before  long  we  will  begin  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  lime,  and  possibly  of  sulphur,  and  finally 
get  to  using  a  liquid  that  can  be  sprayed  without  clog- 
ging the  nozzles.  Indeed,  the  Ohio  station  already 
gives  the  following  proportions:  Fifteen  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime;  fifteen  pounds  of  ground  sulphur;  fifteen 
pounds  of  salt,  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  is  quite 
a  drop  from  the  original  formula,  which  called  for 
forty  pounds  of  lime  to  sixty  gallons  of  water.  If  we 
use  the  best  quality  of  lime  the  danger  from  clogging 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  directions  for 
making  the  mixture  are  as  follows:  Slake  the  lime  in 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  to  form  a  milk  of  lime; 
then  add  the  sulphur  and  salt,  and  stir  in  to  form  a  thin 


paste.  Dilute  the  mixture  with  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  and  boil  vigorously  for  from  one  and  one  half 
to  two  hours,  when  enough  water  should  be  added  to 
make  the  full  fifty  gallons.  Strain  while  hot  through  fine 
wire  screening,  and  apply  in  a  forcible  spray  at  once. 


Insuring  the  Potato  Crop, — The  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin  No.  221  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  provident  farmer  insures  his 
buildings  against  loss  by  fire,  although  the  great 
majority  of  dwellings,  barns,  etc.,  stand  for  fifty  years 
or  more  unharmed  by  fire,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  paid  out  for  premiums  has  been  an  outlay  with- 
out return.  On  the  other  hand,  loss  to  the  potato- 
grower  from  blight  and  rot  has  become  almost  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  yet  many  potato-growers 
have  thus  far  refused  to  insure  their  crops  against  such 
loss  by  spraying  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
"Merely  as  a  matter  of  insurance  against  the  occasional 
destructive  attacks  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  a  profitable  venture,  for  one  crop  saved  from 
the  heavy  loss  or  complete  destruction  which  follows 
such  outbreaks  of  late  blight  as  that  which  occurred 
in  many  parts  of  the  state  in  1902  will  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  many  previous  sprayings."  The  station,  how- 
ever, goes  further,  and  asserts  that  "spraying  is  more 
than  insurance  against  these  severe  attacks — it  repays 
its  cost  every  year."  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the 
bulletin  gives  the  following  results  of  last  year's  exper- 
iments made  both  at  Geneva  and  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.: 
"The  dift'erence  between  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
crops  was  very  strikmg.  and  the  rows  sprayed  seven 
times  outyielded  those  treated  three  times  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  considering  the  small  difference  appar- 
ent in  the  vigor  of  the  foliage.  .  .  .  The  unsprayed 
rows  yielded  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
bushels  an  acre;  the  rows  sprayed  three  times,  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  and  one  half  bushels,  and  those 
sprayed  seven  times,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  and 
one  half  bushels.  This  is  a  gain  of  ninety-eight  and 
one  half  bushels  from  three  sprayings,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  and  one  half  bushels  from  seven 
sprayings."  I  feel  free  to  add,  however,  that  very  few 
potato-growers  in  the  state  (and  I  include  myself) 
make  the  applications  as  copious  and  thorough  as  they 
were  made  by  the  station  people.  When  I  saw  those 
vines  last  summer  they  were  completely  covered — 
whitewashed — with  the  protective  mixture.  This  is  the 
right  way,  and  the  only  way  it  should  be  done,  and  I 
shall  do  it  in  this  manner  myself  hereafter. 


THE  HOG  AS  A  MACHINE 

"Corn  thrown  into  a  well-bred  pig  is  cash,"  writes 
F.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  "The  hog  is  a  patented  machine,.-  fully  '\ 
capable  of  taking  care  of  all  the  raw  material  set 
before  it.  It  is  self-regulating  and  self-oiling,  never 
gives  out,  and  is  perfectly  reliable.  The  machine  can 
take  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  put  them  into  the  room 
that  the  bushel  will  require.  Take  a  good  hog,  and 
fill  him  with  corn,  and  fatten  him.  Seven  pounds  of 
corn  will  make  one  pound  of  fat,  and  that  pound  is 
worth  many  times  seven  pounds  of  corn.  The  hog  rs 
a  condenser  of  freight-rates.  Ship  him  to  England,  and 
the  freight  on  him  will  be  much  less  than  on  the 
corn  it  took  to  fatten  him,  and  he  will  bring  several 
timeg  the  amount  of  money." 


MACARONI  WHEAT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

"In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the  Northwest  ^ 
will  be  furnishing  enough  macaroni  wheat  to  supply 
the  domestic  demand,"  says  Secretary  Wilson.  "Last 
year  the  crop  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  ; 
bushels.  This  year  the  farmers  in  North  Dakota  and  ' 
South  Dakota  will  produce  two  million  bushels,  the  J 
next  year  probably  twenty  million  bushels.  ' 

"The  raising  of  macaroni  in  the  United  States  is  - 
now  decidedly  past  the  experimental  stage.    When  I 
was  in  South  Dakota  I  saw  forty-acre  fields  of  this 
wheat  running  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.   This  ' 
is  as  good  as  any  ordinary  wheat  has  ever  done.  The-i 
seed-wheat  from  which  this  macaroni  was  grown  was 
brought  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Volga.    Exper-  . 
iment  has  shown  that  it  will  grow  in  any  country  where  • 
there  is  a  ten-inch  rainfall.    In  North  Dakota  the^ 
average  is  sixteen  inches.  '• 

"The  United  States  has  been  paying  over  eight^j 
million  dollars  a  year  for  macaroni  for  the  last  decade 
or  more.    People  who  have  been  in  Italy,  where  most.| 
of  it  comes  from,  and  have  seen  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture, have  been  cured  of  their  appetite  for  it.' 
With  cleaner  and  better  methods  of  manufacture  in 
the  American  factories,  that  appetite  will  assert  itself, 
and  the  demand  will  again  become  normal.  The 
product  of  the  American  factories  is  better  than  that 
brought  from  Italy.    It  has  a  nutty  flavor  not  found 
in  the  imported  article.    Taking  it  all  together,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  fev\'  years  American  macaroni-eaters  will 
be  consuming  nothing  but  the  domestic  article,  and  the 
Italian  makers  might  just  as  well  go  out  of  business, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 


To  Preserve  Eggs  for  midsummer,  fall  and  mid- 
winter use,  add  one  pound  of  water-glass  (silicate  of 
soda)  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  eggs  must  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  solution,  and  remain  so  until 
wanted  for  use.  The  shells  of  eggs  preserved  in 
either  water-glass  or  lime-water  are  made  compar- 
atively air-tight.  If  the  eggs  are  boiled  in  the  shell, 
when  they  are  heated  the  air  within  expands,  and  the 
shells  are  apt  to  burst.  This  may  be  prevented  by  pierc- 
ing each  egg  with  a  needle  before  boiling.       *  *  * 
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Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelope  and  get  lost. 

Postagre-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "  vellow  label "  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus :  JunlOOS  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  June,  1903 ;  Jullil03,  to  July,  1903,  and  so  on. 

When  monev  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewins  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewaL  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  giiie  yourname  and  initials  just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label:  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  0/  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wije's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper 
continued  and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 

Always  name  your  post-office. 
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MORE  ACRES 

HE  ambition  to  own  and 
cultivate  broad  acres  is 
an  American  disease 
from  which  few  of  us 


All  Over  the  Farm 


are  immune.  This  disease  is 
not  so  much  a  sordid  desire 
to  add  to  worldly  possessions 
as  it  is  for  a  gratification  of  the  desire  of  ownership, 
of  dominion;  when  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
feature  of  man's  kinship  with  Nature.  In  many  cases 
the  disease  is  fatal,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  development. 

The  soldier  said  to  his  general,  "When  in  battle 
I  cannot  reach  my  enemy,  as  my  sword  is  too  short!" 
"Lengthen  it  by  a  step,"  said  the  general. 
By  the  same  method  acres  may  be  broadened  by 
deepening  them.  When  an  acre  is  made  to  double 
its  product,  the  acres  are  doubled,  but  the  investment 
and  care  have  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
love  of  domain  may  not  have  been  gratified,  but  the 
spirit  of  conquest  has,  and  it  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  The  primitive  reach- 
ing out  for  more  land  has  grown  to  the  keen  intel- 
lectual pleasure  of  having  made  better  land.  Increasing 
one's  number  of  acres  will  make  one  merely  a  larger 
land-holder;  improving  the  quality  of  his  acres  by 
understanding  and  supplying  their  needs  makes  one  a 
landlord. 

A  farmer  may  make  a  living  by  hard  work  and 
economy,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  raising  fifty 
bushels  of  potatoes,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  one  ton 
of  hay  and  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Twice 
the  number  of  acres  with  the  same  production  would 
not  much  increase  his  profit,  but  would  double  his 
work  and  worry  and  investment.  Twice  the  yield  to 
the  acre  would  mean  more  than  five  times  his  other 
profit,  with  but  little  more  work  and  investment.  It 
would  mean  bigger  barns  and  garners,  a  bigger  man, 
a  better  and  wider  life  not  circumscribed  and  bounded 
by  his  line  fences.  For  these  deeper  acres  there  is  a 
vast  army  of  earnest,  well-equipped  workers  and  ex- 
perimenters working  all  over  the  land — no  other  occu- 
pation has  such  forces  operating  for  it  as  those  that 
operate  for  the  farmer.  W.  F.  McSparran. 


WHY  WE  CULTIVATE 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  all  the  reasons  why  we 
cultivate  our  crops?  Sometimes  I  seem  to  forget  some 
of  them,  but  I  generally  manage  to  remember  in  time 
to  prevent  damage.  Here  are  a  few.  Maybe  they 
will  help  you  t,o  give  the  "lick  in  time"  that  "saves 
nine." 

The  one  most  apparent  to  all,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  only  known  reason  to  many  farmers,  is  keeping 
weeds  out  of  the  crop.  Of  course  this  is  a  good  one, 
and  often  the  main  one  in  wet  weather,  when  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  we  cut  and  slash,  or  do  almost 
anything  to  get  the  weeds  and  grass  out. 

But  there  is  also  a  scientific  side  to  the  question, 
which  is  most  apt  to  be  overlooked.  In  a  more  or 
less  varying  length  of 
time,  according  to 
the  composition  and 
condition  of  the  soil, 
the  surface-moisture 
evaporates  after  a 
rain,  and  the  surface- 
soil  begins  to  draw 
on  the  subsoil  for 
moisture.  This  draw- 
ing on  the  subsoil  by 
the  surface  is  called 
capillary  attraction. 
When  it  rains,  the 
water  in  entering  the 
earth  establishes  a 
set  of  fine  pores. 
Then  after  the  sur- 
face is  dry  enough 
for  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  set  up,  these 
pores  become  an  in- 
jury, for  if  they  let 
the  water  in,  they 
also  let  it  out,  which 
is  precisely  the  thing 
we  want  to  prevent 
at  this  time.  And 
Nature  has  provided 

an  easy  method,  for  by  breaking  these  pores,  and  scat- 
tering a  mulch  of  loose  earth  over  their  upper  ends, 
the  moisture  from  deep  down  in  the  earth  is  con- 
tinually being  pumped  up  and  deposited  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  mulch,  to  nourish  the  growing  crop. 

Again,  some  nitrogen,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  agents,  is  brought  down  during  thunder- 
showers  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  better  tilth 
of  the  soil  enables  it  to  hold  more  water,  and  con- 
sequently more  nitrogen  is  retained. 

Some  soils  are  more  or  less  devoid  of  capillary  at- 
traction; these  are  very  dry-natured,  and  generally 
not  very  profitable.  A  generous  supply  of  humus  in 
the  form  of  muck  or  well-rotted  manure  will  go  a  long 
way  to  correct  such  failings.  Above  all,  let's  not  forget 
the  reasons  why  we  cultivate.  D.  B.  Thomas. 


WHAT  CAME  FROM  A  BROKEN  PLOW-POINT 

I  broke  a  good  plow-point  the  other  day.  It  cost 
me  some  time,  and  sent  me  to  town  for  a  new  one,  but 
in  the  long  run  I  will  be  the  gainer.  This  is  how  it 
came  about: 

I  was  plowing  a  piece  of  greensward.  It  had  been 
plowed  a  great  many  times  before.  The  farm  had  been 
cleared  up  years  and  years  before  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session. The  man  who  had  owned  it  before  I  bought 
it  had  turned  that  turf  over  innumerable  times.  But 
one  thing  he  had  not  done.  The  land  was  quite  stony, 
and  he  had  never  drawn  off  any  stones,  save  now  and 
then  a  load,  which  he  dumped  into  the  fence-corners, 
right  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  Well,  poor  old  man, 
he  is  gone  now;  let  him  rest  in  peace. 

The  point  of  my  plow  caught  under  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  great  rocks  my  old  friend  had  worked 
around  so  many  years.  I  spoke  to  the  team  to  "get 
up."  They  tried  to,  but  flew  back.  The  stone  was 
heavier  than  I  had  dreamed.  I  pulled  the  plow  back, 
and  looked  at  the  rock.  It  seemed  to  me  the  horses 
should  be  able  to  lift  it  from  its  place.  Again  I  started 
the  team.  They  pulled  two  or  three  times,  and  brought 
the  great  boulder  out,  but  the  point  of  the  plow  was 
ruined.  There  lay  the  monstrous  stone,  and  I  won- 
dered how  any  man  could  be  satisfied  to  plow  over  and 
around  and  across  such  a  thing  all  his  lifetime  and 
make  no  efifort  to  get  it  out. 

Now,  I  made  one  mistake.  I  should  have  taken  the 
bar  and  dug  about  the  rock,  hitched  a  chain  around  it, 
and  rolled  it  out.  Then  I  would  have  saved  my  plow- 
point;  but  the  thing  snapped  "quicker  than  a  wink," 
and  it  was  all  over.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this: 
Thousands  of  us  farmers  are  slipping  over  work  just  as 
the  old  man  did  who  "farmed  it"  so  many  years  ahead 
of  me.  Instead  of  taking  things  firmly  in  hand  when 
we  come  to  them,  we  let  them  go  by,  thinking  that  next 
time  will  be  a  better  time  than  to-day;  but  someway  the 
next  time  finds  us  just  as  busy  and  just  as  unwilling  to 
straighten  things  out  as  to-day.  The  first  time  the 
plow  struck  that  stone  was  the  tiirie  it  should  have  been 
taken  out.  Working  over  and  around  snags  does"not 
pay,  and  yet  we  waste  so  much  time  and  hard  work 
trying  to  save  ourselves  some  effort! 

That  is  one  thing  I  have  always  tried  to  teach  my 
boys.  Be  dead  in  earnest  as  you  go  along.  Be  thor- 
ough with  everything.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  that  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  with  my 
boys.  The  oldest,  now  nearly  of  age,  is  a  better  farmer 
than  I  am.  He  can  plow  a  nicer  furrow  than  I  can, 
and  do  it  easier.  He  can  use  any  kind  of  a  farm  tool, 
and  do  it  well.  The  other  boy  is  not  yet  old  enough  to 
hold  a  plow,  but  the  work  he  does  is  thoroughly  done. 


AGI<ICULTURAL  NOTES  AND 
NEWS 

The  legislature  of  Indiana 
has  wisely  appropriated  funds 
to  pay  for  and  plant  a  state 
reservation  of  two  thousand 
acres  in  forest-trees.  Nearly 
half  a  million  forest-trees  will 
be  planted  in  that  state  during  the  present  year  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  forester. 


The  berry-growers  in  Sonoma  County,  California, 
have  contracted  for  the  sale  of  their  crop  of  black- 
berries at  forty-five  dollars  a  ton,  and  their  crop  of 
raspberries  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  ton. 

A  Swedish  inventor  has  perfected  what  he  calls  an 
"exciciator."  It  is  an  apparatus  for  making  milk-flour. 
It  is  -said  to  be  adapted  to  utilizing  skim-milk,  and 
opens  up  a  new  field  for  the  use  of  this  dairy  by-product. 

Advices  from  Kansas  state  that  Judge  Wellhouse, 
the  leading  apple-grower  in  the  state,  says  that  this 
year's  crop  will  be  an  unusually  large  one.  The  crop 
of  1902  was  also  a  large  one.  Kansas  is  very  fortunate 
in  respect  to  her  apple  crop. 

The  scarcity  of  help  for  the  marketing  of  fruit  in  the 
vicinity  of  Redbluf¥,  Tehama  County,  Cal.,  has  led 
the  orchardists  of  that  section  to  remove  the  trees, 
and  seed  the  land  with  alfalfa.  A  great  traction-engine 
is  used  to  pull  up  the  trees. 

In  preparing  fruit  or  vegeta,bles  for  market,  follow 
the  plan  of  packing  the  extra  size  and  quality,  the  me- 
dium size  and  the  poorest  quality  each  separately. 
Aim  to  produce  large  fruit  full  of  water  and  of  high 
color.    Such  fruit  is  profitable  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  goat  industry  will  not  down.  It  has  come  to  ' 
stay.  A  charter  has  been  secured  from  the  state  of 
Texas  for  the  establishment  of  an  Angora-goat  pack- 
ing-house at  Kansas  City.  The  plant  will  be  equij)ped 
with  a  tanning  outfit,  and  the  skins  of  the  animals  will 
be  made  into  robes.  The  Texas  branch  will  condense  the 
milk  of  the  goats  and  make  cheese  for  foreign  markets. 

.1 
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IMMIGRATION 


A  WISE  FEEDER  SALTS  HIS  CATTLE  REGULARLY 

We  as  farmers  have  not  done  our  duty  by  the  world 
in  days  gone  by.  We  will  come  up  to  the  demands 
upon  us  only  when  we  make  a  thorough  job  of  every 
single  thing  we  do.  Take  out  all  the  old  stumps. 
Root  out  all  the  rocks  that  are  lying  around  in  the 
fields.  Sleek  up  everywhere.  Then  some  day  some 
one  will  call  us  blessed.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


GET  READY  IN  GOOD  TIME 

Have  the  hay-fork  in  order,  the  rigging  in  good 
repair,  the  mow  cleaned  out  and  all  the  pitchforks 
and  wagons  ready  before  haying-season  comes.  Don't 
be  cpught  unprepared. — Farm  Journal. 


WREN-HOUSES 

In  almost  every  agricultural  paper  we  are  advised 
to  protect  our  birds.  Let  me  tell  your  many  readers 
how  easily  they  can  help  the  little  wren.  Any  boy 
can  make  and  put  up  out  of  the  reach  of  cats  a  small 
box  with  an  inch  hole  and  a  small  perch.  A  larger 
hole  would  let  the  sparrows  in  to  destroy  their  nest. 
I  have  three  such  boxes,  and  in  them  I  expect  the 
wrens  to  rear  six  broods  this  summer,  as  they  have 
done  before.  I  call  these  little  pets  my  tenants;  they 
pay  their  rent  in  an  indirect  way.  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  do  anything  for  our  bluebirds  where  there  are 
sparrows,  as  I  believe  a  sparrow  can  get  in  as  small 
a  hole  as  a  bluebird  can.  J.  F.  W. 


We  believe  that  the  coming  of  all  desirable  immi- 
grants to  this  country  should  be  encouraged  and  facil-  • 
itated,  yet  we  are  very  emphatic  in  the  rigid  belief  that 
more  stringent  rules  should  be  adopted  to  keep  away 
the  undesirable.  What  is  meant  by  undesirable  immi- 
grants? A  family  of  people  from  eastern  Europe,  com- 
posed of  a  broken-down  father,  a  frail  r/iother,  five  or 
six  children,  none  over  eleven  years  old,  the  parents 
possessitig  perhaps  twenty  dollars,  with  no  responsible 
people  to  whom  they  can  go,  with  no  view  of  any  possi- 
h\e  means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  or  a  frail  mother  with 
three  little  children  and  a  few  dollars;  or  others  pos- 
sessing no  money  or  any  evidence  of  ability  to  earn  any. 
The  Commissioner  of.  Immigration  is  compelled  to 

send  back  such  peo- 
ple every  day.  Yet 
the  law  does  not  pre- 
scribe that  the  immi- 
grant shall  have  any 
specific  amount  of 
money,  and  there  are 
many  able-bodied 
and  intelligent  peo- 
ple who  c^n  be  ad- 
mitted with  but  4mall 
amounts.  Cornmis- 
sioner  Williams  of  the 
port  of  New  York 
City  says  that  the 
majority  of  immi- 
grants are  not  of  this 
class,  and  too  many 
people  of  the  major- 
ity class  are  entering 
this  country  with  in- 
adequate sums  of 
money;  and  he  fur- 
ther believes  that  if 
it  were  expressed  in 
some  proper  form 
that  persons  having 
less  than  the  stated 
sum,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars,  were  not  "clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt" 
entitled  to  land  unless  they  gave  very  convincing  proof 
of  some  exceptional  qualifications  to  justify  their  ad- 
mission, that  it  would  g.eatly  relieve  the  situation. 

From  his  own  observation  while  traveling  abroad, 
as  well  as  from  information  received,  he  is  satisfied 
that  much  of  the  present  immigration  is  not  sponta- 
neous, but  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary representations  made  abroad  by  agents  with 
regard  to  the  ease  with  which  wealth  can  be  acquired 
in  this  country. 

The  •  constantly  deteriorating  quality  of  the  recent 
immigration  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  calls  for  the 
execution  of  existing  laws  in  the  most  stringent  man- 
ner possible. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  general  public  sentiment 
that  all  aliens  should  be  excluded  whose  presence  here 
would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  civilization. 
To  create  interest  in  the  immigration  question  and  call 
attention  to  the  existing  dangers,  $5,000.00  in  cash 
prizes  is  offered  to  our  readers  on  pages  18  and  19  of 
this  paper. 
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GREAT  BUGfiY  BARGAINS. 

WE  OPERATE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  we  make  a  higher 
grade  of  vehicle  work  o£  all  kinds  than  you  can  buy  from 
your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about  one-half 
the  price  charged  bv  dealers.  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE 
CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10  DAYS- 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  6hip  buggies 
Bubject  to  examination,  payable  after  received,  explains 
our  binding  guarantee,  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  at 
incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment  of  high  grade 
Road  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Open  Buggies,  Top  Buggies, 
Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, Wagons,  Carts, 
etc.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  explains  how  we  make 
lrei(ht  ehargea  very  low  bjr  shipping  Irom  Kentucky.  Indi- 
ana, Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Des  Moines,  the 
point  nearest  you.  We  Illustrate  below  a  few  of  ournew  1903 
rigs  just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 

.mim  COC  on  buy*  this,  our  Bou- 
E^^eoJMjjgfl  a£gs3U  levard  Gem  Stick 
——==■■  gjg,  Runabout,  ex- 

actly as  illustrated, 
the  latest  style  for 
1903.  complete  with 
handsome  cushion 
back,  carpet  an& 
shafts,  the  equal  of 
runabouts  Bold  by 

    others  at  about  dott 

ble  the  price.  Our  Free  T^btcle  Cataloinie  contains  an 
offer  on  this  and  other  buffff  ies  that  will  surprise  you. 

$25.90,W^ 

press  Top  Buggy,  ex'  NN," jfl!K^  J  F  ^ 
actly  as  Illustrated, 
complete  with  top,  full 
length,  back  and  side 
curtains,  cushion  in 
back  and  seat,  carpet, 
antl-rattleri  and  shafts; 
the  equal  of  top  bug- 
gies others  sell  at  I 
about  doubletheprice. 
Our  fVee  Vehicle 

Catalogue  shows  a   

big  asBortment  of  top  bug:ffles  at  astoni^Mnely  low 
prtceSf  and  carries  with  It  an  offer  made  hj  no  other  house. 

—         C9Q  buys  this,  our  Sum' 

lO^Oilw  mer  Beauty  leather 
quarter  top  buggy,  the  latest 
I  1903  model,  complete  with  full 
ngth  back  and  side  curtains, 
ishiou  lu  seat  and  back,  carpet, 
wrench,  anti-rattlers 
and  shafts.  Our  free 
Vehicle  Catalo^e 
shows  a  blfir  variety 
of  high  grade  hue* 
ffles  at  correspond- 
Inirly    low  prices* 

  and  carries  with  it  an 

ofifer  which  you  must  see  before  ordering-  elsewhere. 

$49i75  this! 

our  new  1903 
model  Family  Fa- 
vorite large  size 
surrey  or  carriage. 

exactly  as  illus- 
trated, complete 
with  handsome  can- 
opy top,  full  length 
side  and  back  cur- 
tains, lamps,  lai^e 

fenders,  carpet,  anti-   

rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey  as  others  sell  at  €60.00 
to  C9aOO.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogrue  shows  this  and 
many  other  handsome  surreys  at  correspondingly  low 
prices*  Bnd  makes  you  an  offer  you  cannoi  afford  to  niUs. 

buys  this,  our 
0Oli  I  U  n  e  w  19  0  3 
model,  big  Road  King  Com- 
bination Half  Plat- 
form Spring  Wagon, 
exactly  as  illustrated, 
complete  ■^^ith  two 
seats, full  springcush- 
ions  and  backs  and 
shafts.  Others  sell 
this  same  wagon  at 
$40.00  to  850.00.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  this 
and  many  other  wagons  at  correspondingly  low 
nrlcea.  If  you  write  for  it  you  will  receive  an  offer  no 
other  house  wiU  make  Tou.  OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE 
IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or 
write  a  letter  and  say  "Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle 
Catalogue"  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 
Our  low  prices,  big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment 
and  our  guarantee  proposition  will  astonish  you.  You  will 
receive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


i$26i 


[FROM  FACTORY  TO  CONSUMER] 

t  50  BUYS  A  BUGGY] 
(with  top  $33.50)1 

Isuperior  quality,  style  andT 
(durability.  Our  entire  outpuy 
of  two  enormous  f ac-  m 
tories  sold  direct  to] 
consumers  oniy.i 

/PRICES  DEFYj 
rCOMPETITIONf 

'  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-  < 
[riages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  weselll 
l^and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satisfled.J 

ISAVE  DEALERS'  PR0FITS1 

IWr^te  immediately  for  otir  catalogrue  and ' 
^  special  indncement,  it  will  interest  you7 
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ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  you  a  new  wagon  and  a 
lifetime's  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  fit  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered oval  steel  spokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  You 
will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  our 
catalogue.   It's  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX  86  Quiney,  IlllneU. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 

'^best  for  mm  hmai  work.  No  eostlQQOQS^ 
rpumpiD^.  CcmprMied  klr  runillto  spny 
I  fccre  pf  riues.  Boy  can  ciiry  md  operktA.  ' 
I  All  working  und  cucUct  pull  of  bnu.  Laag  \ 
I  litMi  cf  high  grftde  9pr»jeri  for  CTfiTf  parpoM  ] 
I  fbcwQ  to  CftUloc  E.  It  It  FR££.  Write  at  | 
I  cQce  If  you  vut  tho  kgeooy. 

[E.  C.  BROWII  t  CO..  BOCHEITCII. 1, 1. 


CIDER. 
MACHINERY 
Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  lor  catalogue. 

■OOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

98  Went  Water  St., 
STBACISE,  N.  T. 
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your  money.   F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  60,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Book  free,  telling 
how  to  invest  in 
the  GInfienff  indus- 
try and  double 
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,U  bestbyTest— 78  YEARS.  We 
Want  MORE  SALESME^f 
Stark  Nurseo'.  LouUiaoa,  Mo, 
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;  Dansvilte,  N.Y, 


Gardening 

By  T.  G  REINER 


BEAN-WEEVIL. — The  question  comes 
up  again  (propounded  by  C.  T. 
N.),  "How  can  beans  be  protected 
against  weevil?"  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  way  to  keep  the  weevil 
away  from  beans  when  the  enemy  is 
around.  The  only  method  of  prevention 
of  which  I  know  is  to  refrain  from  breed- 
ing the  weevil  on  the  premises.  Never 
plant  beans  that  contain  weevil,  and  pre- 
vent your  neighbors  from  doing  it.  In 
the  falJ  subject  all  the  beans  you  gather 
for  seed  or  any  purpose  to  the  sulphid  of 
carbon  treatment,  and  you  will  surely  get 
rid  of  the  live  weevils  inside  the  beans. 


Plant-protector. — I  believe  I  once 
mentioned  the  "Gold  Mine  Hotbed"  in 
these  columns.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
"inventor,"  or  patentee,  has  seen  fit  to 
change  the  name  to  the  sensible  one  of 
"Perfection  Plant-protector."  It  is  a 
plant-protector,  nothing  more  nor  less, 
and  as  such  may  be  very  useful,  especially 
for  home  gardens,  where  the  expense  of 
first  cost  is  of  less  consideration  than  the 
satisfaction  and  the  feeling  of  safety  it 
affords.  The  device  consists  of  a  set  of 
two  metal  rings,  with  a  wire  cross  as  a 
framework  to  hold  a  hood  of  cheese-cloth. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  a  perfect  protection  for  choice 
melon  or  squash  vines  against  the  at- 
tacks of  any  of  our  common  vine  enemies, 
and  possibly  against  the  injurious  effects 
of  a  late  night  frost.  A  dozen  of  them 
packed  ready  to  ship  weigh  four  pounds. 


ScRAPixG  Bark  Off  Vines  or  Trees. 
— Years  ago  I  used  to  scrape  the  old  bark 
off  the  older  apple  and  pear  trees,  and 
whitewash  the  trunks.  It  was  then  a 
good  practice,  as  it  destroyed  the  hiding- 
places  of  insect  enemies.  Now  I  spray 
with  various  things,  such  as  Bordeaux 
mixture,  simple  copper-sulphate  solution, 
possibly  petroleum  or  lime-sulphur-salt 
wash,  whale-oil  soap,  etc.,  and  the  bark 
is  more  likely  to  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  insects  and  fungus  spores.  There 
may  be  some  rough  bark  on  the  older 
grape-vines.  I  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
The  vines  at  the  time  the  buds  just  begin 
to  swell  a  little  are  given  a  thorough 
spraying,  almost  soaking,  with  copper- 
sulphate  solution  (and  a  pretty  strong  one 
at  that),  and  that  will  hold  them  for  a 
while  or  until  I"  can  apply  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  the  foliage  later  on.  This  is 
in  answer  to  a  query  of  S.  R.  H.,  of  Ohio, 
who  is  eighty-three  years  of  age,  but  able 
to  do  a  hard  day's  work. 


Poisoning  Cutworms. — M.  M.  S.,  of 
Kansas,  who  has  a  garden  on  new 
ground,  where  cutworms  last  year  de- 
stroyed all  early  vegetables,  is  very  anx- 
ious to  be  told  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest.  No,  lime  alone  will  not  do  it,  nor 
the  application  of  any  other  substance 
that  I  know  of.  Where  the  land  is  once 
well  filled  with  cutworms,  the  greatest 
watchfulness  and  ingenuity  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  save  early  set  plants, 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato  and 
pepper  plants,  from  destruction  by  the 
greedy  slugs.  A  good  platl,  where  the 
patch  is  not  too  large,  is  to  hunt  over 
the  ground  with  a  lantern  shortly  before 
daylight.  Follow  the  rows  from  plant  to 
plant,  catch  the  worms-  at  their  work  of 
destruction,  and  kill  them.  In  larger 
patches  I  would  use  poisoned  bait.  Take 
little  chunks  of  sod,  dust  or  spray  the 
grassy  side  with  Paris  green,  and  leave 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  patch 
to  be  protected.  The  cutworms  that 
find  the  bait  will  soon  be  "hors  de  com- 
bat," and  do  no  further  mischief.  A 
mixture  of  bran  and  a  little  Paris  green 
— all  slightly  moistened — placed  in  little 
heaps  over  the  patch  may  do  still  better 
service,  and  soon  clear  out  the  cutworms. 


Egg-plants  are  an  easy  crop  to  grow 
when  you  once  have  good  plants  to  set 
out.  This  is  the  first  year  in  a  long 
series  of  them  that  I  failed  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  good  plants.  It  takes  a  higher 
temperature  in  greenhouse  or  under  glass 
to  start  egg-plants  from  seed  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  prompt  germination  of 
tomato  or  pepper  plants.  I  failed  to  get 
the  plants  because  I  did  not  get  my 


greenhouse  in  running  order,  and  the 

temperature  in  it  warm  enough,  until 
too  late  in  the  spring.  But  egg-plants 
I  must  have,  if  I  have  to  buy  them.  The 
crop  is  too  satisfactory  to  miss  having. 
The  ground  should  be  very  rich,  and  the 
plants  should  have  a  space  of  about  three 
feet  square  each.  Potato-bugs  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  egg-plant  foliage,  and 
even  the  old  beetles  will  soon  destroy  a 
patch  of  newly  set  plants  while  yet  small. 
Plants  on  my  ground  are  also  very  sub- 
ject to  a  blight  that  often  kills  the  plants 
outright.  I  easily  succeed  in  keeping  up 
the  vitality  and  full  bearing  character  of 
my  egg-plants  by  frequently  spraying 
them  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 


Fighting  Vine  Enemies. — Sometimes 
we  have  to  "catch  it."  J.  B.  B.,  who, 
according  to  his  printed  lette'--head,  is 
an  attorrrey-at-law  somewhere  in  Ohio, 
ridicules  the  suggestion  of  keeping  cu- 
cumber-beetles off  melon-vines  by  plant- 
ing onion  sets  or  other  plants  in  or 
around  the  melon-hills,  and  adds,  "But 
there  is  nothing  worth  knowing  that 
Green,  Greiner  or  Grundy  don't  know." 
There  are  many  other  people  who  cannot 
write  English  or  spell  any  better  than 
this  critic  who  possess  strong  common 
sense,  and  can  attend  to  their  business 
quite  successfully;  but  any  one  having 
good  judgment  might  easily  suspect  J. 
B.  B.  to  be  the  attorney  of  the  company 
whose  bug-killer  he  so  earnestly  recom- 
mends. I  do  not  know  anything  about  this 
patent  bug-killer.  Perhaps  it  will  do  all 
he  claims.  In  fact,  I  hope  so.  The  man 
who  will  give  us  a  sure  remedy  or  repel- 
lent for  the  several  bugs  and  beetles  that 
do  so  much  damage  to  our  vine  crops 
deserves  the  highest  credit  and  praise 
for  it,  and  in  fact  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  give  him  a  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  a  chance  to  make  lots  of  money  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article.  We 
have  tried  a  good  many  things,  both  in 
the  line  of  bug-killers  and  bug-repellents, 
and  have  as  yet  found  nothing  that  has 
proved  an  absolute  protection.  I  use 
tobacco-dust  and  bone-meal  mostly,  and 
while  usually  managing  to  save  most  of 
my  vines,  I  lose  some  of  them,  and  have 
others  at  least  injured  in  vitality,  not- 
withstanding all  applications.  In  short, 
while  we  are  ready  to  try  new  things,  we 
will  do  so  experimentallj',  with  much 
hope  and  little  faith.  For  the  large  black 
squash-bug  the  old  remedy  of  the  two 
blocks — hand-picking  and  mashing — is 
yet  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  certain, 
and  practicable  even  for  large  areas. 


Fruit'  Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


LICE  ON  Apple-trees. — K.  S.  S.,  Ex- 
celsior, Minn.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
have  the  buds  of  apple-trees  cov- 
ered with  lice  in  spring.  Eggs  are 
laid  around  the  buds  in  the  small  hairs 
on  the  bark,  and  hatch  at  about  that  time. 
However,  I  think  the'  late  frosts  have 
done  considerable  good  by  killing  them, 
as  they  are  quite  sensitive  to  frost.  On 
some  trees  that  I  examined  recently  one 
half  the  lice  were  dead.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  of  using  insecticide. 
However,  if  you  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, probably  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
use  is  tobacco-water  the  color  of  strong 
tea.  This  is  most  easily  made  by  scald- 
ing tobacco-stems. 


San  Jose  Scale. — D.  E.  C.  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  four  twigs  which  you  inclosed 
are  very  thoroughly  infested  with  the 
San  Jose  scale.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  of  all  insect  pests,  and  if  your 
trees  are  all  very  badly  infested  it  is 
probable  that  you  had  better  dig  them 
up  and  burn  them.  Anyway,  you  cannot 
destroy  them  without  very  thoroughly 
spraying,  and  if  the  trees  are  much  weak- 
ened it  is  doubtful  if  such  treatment  will 
pay.  I  would  suggest  that  you  send 
samples  to  your  state  entomologist,  Doc- 
tor Fernald,  Amherst,  Mass.,  who  will 
advise  you  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  your  trees  are  to  be  sprayed 
now,  the  best  material  to  use  would  be 
kerosene  emulsion  or  strong  whale-oil 
soap.  If  the  trees  had  not  started  into 
growth- 1  would  advise  you  to  spray  with 
kerosene  in  dry  weather,  but  now  the  foli- 
age is  expanded  this  is  probably  not  safe. 


Root-grafting  Apples. — H.  J.  G., 
Modesto,  Ind.  Apples  are  very  easy  to 
root-graft,  and  there  are  many  books 
that  contain  full  directions  for  this  pro- 
cess. "Amateur  Fruit-Growing"  con- 
tains full  directions  for  grafting  and 
budding,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
crops  in  the  extreme  North,  and  may  be 
obtained  for  fifty  cents  from  the  Farm, 
■Stock  and  Home  Publishing  Company, 
of  Minneapolis.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
an  account  of  this  process  in  these  col- 
umns, but  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  do  so,  as  we  are  too  cramped 
for  space,  and  by  t^e  time  the  article  ap- 
peared it  would  be  out  of  season.  As  a 
rule  apple-root  grafts  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
buy  them  all  made  up  than  to  attempt  it 
on  a  small  scale.  The  usual  price  for 
these  is  five  dollars  a  thousand. 


Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. — E.  M.  S.,  Mile 
Stand,  Ohio.  The  nurseryman  who  rec- 
ommended putting  salt  on  the  ground 
as  a  remedy  for  worms  and  bugs  destroy- 
ing fruit  did  not  know  much  about  tHe 
subject.  Nothing  has  ever  yet  been 
found  that  would  prevent  the  fruit, 
foliage  or  branches  from  being  injured 
by  insects  or  fungous  diseases  when  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Salt  ap- 
plied to  land  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  will  do  no  harm,  and 
may  prove  of  some  value,  but  in  most 
sections  it  is  of  doubtful  fertilizing  value, 
to  say  the  least.  Salt  applied  in  this  way 
will  not  injure  agricultural  crops  unless 
it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  them. 
If  it  is  applied  to  grass-land,  the  grass 
will  probably  be  injured,  but  not  seri- 
ously. Around  a  single  large  tree  four 
or  five  pounds  can  easily  be  used.  It 
may  be  applied  to  asparagus  so  heavily 
that  no  weeds  can  grow  near  it,  but  it 
does  not  seem  beneficial  to  this  plant. 


Renewing  Old  Orchards. — D.  T., 
Accokeek,  Md.  There  is  no  way  of  re- 
newing an  old  orchard  so  as  to  make  it 
as  good  as  a  thrifty  young  one,-  but  it 
undoubtedly  can  be  greatly  improved 
and  made  to  produce  sufficient  fruit  to 
tide  you  over  until  a  new  orchard  can  be 
started.  If  you  have  trimmed  out  the 
dead  limbs,  and  removed  them,  you  have 
probably  done  all  the  pruning  that  is 
necessary.  Very  heavy  pruning  under 
such  conditions  will  often  result  in  a  lot 
of  worthless  sprouts.  If  the  orchard  is 
now  in  sod,  it  would  probably  be  a  good 
thing  to  break  up  the  sod,  drag  it  thor- 
oughly, and  then  manure  it  with  either 
stable  manure  or  some  first-class  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Wood-ashes  is  good 
— if  it  is  good — but  much  wood-ashes  is 
often  of  very  little  value.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  potash  which  it  contains,  and  the 
ashes  from  soft  wood  contains  so  very 
little  that  it  is  not  worth  bothering  with. 
The  chances  are  that  you  will  get  much 
better  value  for  your  money  by  buying 
your  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate,  and 
using  ground  bone  with  it.  For  this  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
three  hundred  pounds  of  finely  ground 
bone.  I  think  that  ashes  are  too  uncer- 
tain in  composition  to  warrant  buying 
•them  to  any  great  extent.  If  in  breaking 
up  the  orchard  you  find  that  it  is  going  to 
destroy  many  roots,  you  had  better  not 
do  it,  but  just  keep  it  in  sod  as  it  is,  and 
apply  the  manure  to  the  surface  of  the 
grass.  But  if  it  will  break  up  without 
destroying  very  many  roots,  I  would  by 
all  means  do  it,  and  then  keep  the  soil 
cultivated  throughout  the  summer  and 
free  from  weeds  and  any  vegetation 
whatever,  unless  it  is  liable  to  wash  badly, 
then  I  would  plant  some  such  crop  as 
cow-peas  in  it.  The  application  of  white- 
wash to  the  trunks  will  remove  the  moss, 
but  not  so  effectually  as  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. It  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape  off  the 
loose  bark  before  treating  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  The  trees  must  be  kept  free 
from  scale  and  other  injurious  insects. 


WOULD  IT  INTEREST  YOU 

for  us  to  hand  you  a  present  of  $2,500.00 
in  cold  cash  for  scarcely  an  effort?  Would 
you  accept  it?  That's  just  what  we  are 
going  to  do  if  you  are  the  fortunate  one. 
Some  one  will  be.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  handsome  cash 
prizes.  The  contest  will  be  conducted  in 
the  fairest  possible  manner,  and  the 
money  will  be  paid  as  agreed.  You  will 
see  it  when  it's  too  late,  perhaps.  Read 
pages  18  and  19. 
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Po  u  Hry-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


KEEPING  PIGEONS 

WHILE  most  grains  purchased  may 
be  used  for  feeding  pigepns,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  any  one 
grain  can  be  continuously  so 
used.  For  instance,  barley,  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  millet,  etc.,  although  they  contain 
fair  proportions  of  heat-producing  and 
fat-forming  matter,  desirable  in  vvinter- 
■  time,  are  not  foods  which  can  be  given 
the  year  round,  and  which  indeed,  even  in 
the  winter-time,  are  best  in  the  form  of 
a  mixture.  Hemp-seed  makes  a  very 
good  food,  as  it  does  not  contain  an 
excess  of  fatty  matter;  but  as  pigeons 
frequently  waste  such  a  lot  of  it,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  the  cheapest  to  buy,  it  is 
not  the  best  for  general  consumption. 
Peas  and  beans,  whole  or  cracked,  which 
pigeons  greatly  relish,  may  be  given  with 
safety  all  the  year  round,  though  in  win- 
ter there  should  be  added  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  rape-seed  or  millet-seed,  as 
they  contain  more  of  the  fatty  substances 
for  keeping  the  body  warm  than  peas  or 
beans.  Another  word  of  caution  is  de- 
sirable in  the  matter  of  feeding,  and  that 
is  not  to  throw  a  large  quantity  about  the 
floor  of  the  loft  or  pigeon-house.  Keep 
the  floor  more  or  less  covered  with  small 
grit  or  sand,  as  this  helps  to  keep  the 
apartment  clean  and  sweet  and  the  birds 
in  good  condition.  Some  persons  over- 
feed their  birds,  which  is  really  a  greater 
mistake  than  not  feeding  them  sufficiently. 
A  salt  fish  should  hang  where  they  can 
help  themselves,  and  plenty  of  ground 
oyster-shells  and  pure  water  should  be 
provided.  It  has  been  found  more  prof- 
itable to  keep  pigeons  confined  in  large, 
covered  yards  than  to  give  full  liberty. 


common-size  flock  of  fowls,  such  as  are 
kept  on  most  farms,  will  yield  as  much 
value  yearly,  if  properly  treated,  as  a 
first-rate  cow.  It  is  possible  fo'r  the 
farmer  to  use  his  farm  for  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  and  to  allow  the  flocks 
ample  room  for  foraging.  If  one  cow 
cannot  be  kept  on  an  acre,  why  should 
such  an  area  be  expected  to  support  five 
hundred  hens,  as  has  been  attempted? 
If  a  farmer  should  keep  five  hundred 
hens  on  ten  acres,  and  clear  a  dollar  from 
each  hen  (including  eggs  and  chicks), 
he  would  probably  have  a  larger  profit 
than  from  any  other  source,  as  but  few 
farmers  clear  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The 
sales  would  be  weekly,  or  even  daily, 
and  the  farmer  would  not  be  compelled 
to  sell  his  products  in  a  lump  and  on  a 
market  that  is  oversupplied. 


SALT  IN  THE  FOOD 

Salt  does  not  kill  poultry,  though  such 
has  been  the  claim.  If  the  fowls  are  al- 
lowed to  have  access  to  the  broken  rock- 
salt,  or  brine  from  a  pork  or  fish  barrel, 
they  may  eat  too  much  and  be  injured, 
but  a  proper  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
food  is  as  necessary  for  fowls  as  for 
animals.  Many  diseases  are  due  to  a 
failure  to  supply  salt,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  cures  effected  by  it  in  some  cases, 
the  fowls  when  sick  being  benefited  by 
salt  because  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 


SELECTING  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

If  the  flock  is  larger  than  can  be  kept, 
the  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  hold  on  to 
the  early  pullets  for  winter  laying,  no 
matter  'what  their  appearance  may  be, 
provided  they  are  sound  and  healthy.  If 
there  are  not  enough  of  the  early  ones,' 
and  the  remainder  are  small,  select  such 


BROODER-CHICKS 

When  chicks  in  brooders  are  very 
small,  they  get  near  the  source  of  heat; 
but  as  they  grow  they  get  further  off 
from  the  heat,  sometimes  one  portion  of 
the  brooder  being  warm  one  night  and 
another  portion  the  next.  Bowel  disease 
always  indicates  that  the  chicks  have 
been  chilled  at  some  time.  It  also  hap- 
pens that  in  the  attempt  to  give  plenty 
of  warmth  to  the  floor  it  becomes  too 
warm,  and  affects  the  legs.  A  thermom- 
eter will  be  of  assistance  if  there  is  a 
location  for  a  thermometer  in  the  brooder. 
Watch  the  chicks  when  they  go  into  the 


DUCK-PONDS  AT  THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


as  are  strong,  heavy  in  bone,  and  that 
show  signs  of  quick  development.  The 
pullets  of  the  cross  breeds,  if  from  good 
parent  stock,  answer  well  for  the  farmer, 
but  under  no  condition  should  a  "cross- 
bred" cock  be  used.  Always  have  the 
cock  come  from  some  pure-bred  flock 
and  from  another  yard, '  and  the  young 
stock  from  such  will  be  more  uniform 
and  salable.  Of  the  pure  breeds,  see 
that  the  combs  are  straight,  the  legs  well 
feathered  for  Asiatics,  and  clean  for  other 
breeds.  If  the  proper  plumage  is  de- 
sired, get  the  points  of  excellence  by 
which  to  judge,  in  order  to  come  as  close 
to  it  as  possible.  For  the  farm,  however, 
such  points  may  be  avoided,  as  vigor  and 
strength  are  far  more  important  than 
straight  combs  or  clean  legs.  Cull  out 
all  the  weak  and  sickly-looking  stock. 


brooder  at  night.  If  they  spread  out,  they 
are  warm  enough;  if  they  crowd  together, 
they  n^ed  more  warmth.  Use  cut  straw 
on  the  floor  of  the  brooder. 


PROFITS  AND  COMPARISONS 

One  half  the  care  and  labor  required 
to  earn  fifty  dollars  tilling  some  crop  will 
produce  that  amount  for  the  farmer  if 
•bestowed  upon  his  flock  of  fowls.  If  it 
is  proposed  to  him  to  persistently  neglect 
his  best  cow  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  he  will  set  you  down  as  a 
candidate  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  yet  a 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Leghorns.— R.  E.,  Chester,  Pa.,  wishes 
to  know  "if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
having  the  Brown  or  Bufi  Leghorns,  as 
compared  with  the  White  variety."  All 
of  the  Leghorns  are  excellent  layers,  dif- 
fering only  in  color  of  plumage. 

Feeding  Grain. — E.  G.  S.,  Winslow,-  N. 
J.,  asks  "if  grain  should  be  fed  in  sum- 
mer to  fowls  running  at  large."  Grain 
should  be  allowed  if  the  supply  of  insects 
and  green  food  is  insufficient,  but  if  the 
fowls  are  ^active  they  can  easily  supply 
all  their  wants  in  summer  'if  they  are 
given  their  liberty. 

Breaking  Sitters. — J.  M.  T.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  requests  "the  best  method 
of  breaking  sitters  when  the  hens  become 
broody."  It  is  better  to  allow  a  sitting 
hen  to  remain  on  the  nest  for  a  while, 
then  place  her  in  a  box  having  slat  sides 
and  slat  bottom,  with  a  tight  roof.  Have 
the  box  raised  from  the  ground.  The 
ventilation  under  the  hen  will  cause  her 
to  become  disgusted  in  a  very  short  time. 


Since  Lincoln's  Time, 

more  than  7,000,000  Jas.  Boss  Stiflfened  Gold  "Watch  Cases 
bave  been  sold.  Many  of  the  flrBt  ones  are  still  giving 
satisfactory  service,  proving  that  the  Jas.  Bosa  Case  wlU 
outwear  the  guarantee  of  25  years.  These  cases  are  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  by  all  jewelers,  because  they  know 
from  personal  observation  that  they  will  perform  as  guar- 
anteed and  are  the  most  serviceable  of  all  watch  cases. 

MS.  BOSS 
"^oLD  Watch  Cases 

are  made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with  a  layer 
of  stiffening  metal  between,  all  welded  together 
into  one  solid  sheet.  The  gold  perm  its  of  beau- 
tiful ornamentation.  Thestiflening  metal  gives 
strength.  United  they  form  the  best  watch  case 
it  is  possible  to  make.  Insist  on  having  a  Jas. 
Bosa  Case.  You  will  know  it  by  this  trademark 

Send  for  Booklet 
■  THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO..  Phil&delplu& . 


Single  and  double  barrel  shot  guns  will  appeal 

to  you  on  account  of  their  moderate  price. 

"THfiY  STAND  THE  RACKET." 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send for  catalog  which  gives  complete  information. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.. 

313  Broadway,  N.  Y.         Factory :  Ilion.  N.  Y.         Setn  Francisco.  CaL  | 


Lee^  of  Omaha 

^S)S^&^<f  .ShW      makes  the  best  lice  and 
«HBESKwJ?' JBmb       mite  killer  (or  poultry— 
nv'B^^mJ^   ^tSSS^       Lee's  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid — 
IT  *HB^9r^B^on  -   simply  spray  or  sprinkle  oa 
^Rnn^^M^ral      the  roosts.    Ko  handling  ot 
IMmHBBHHjf^v      fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
..i-JVWH^^BB^^W  Kills  both  body-lice  and 
<*•  jiI5HH®Sr^^  mites.  Sold  in  every  state 
at  35  cts.  per  qt.,  $1  per  gal. 
^a*^         B^r"^^^^  Send   for  free  catalogue, 
^^^^i^w^  ,fl  ^  — poultry  booklet  and  calen- 
^^^^^^^             dar.listof  3.000  agencies,  etc. 

GEO,  11.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
^S^^^^^  property  (no  matter  where  located 
Jp         ^&  or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob- 

tained  through  me.  Senddescrip- 
sKst^^  tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
jKjl  ticularsfree.  Est'diSgS.  Highest 
^Mfc*  yj  references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
Y     from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W,  M.  OSTRANDER 

_«s^  5       N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 

nCATH  in  I  IfB  on  liens  <fe  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAin  10  Lite  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,Appodaug,  R.l. 

Uflll    rVf*IJAMr>r  setting  of  celebrated"  Grove  HUI 
n  1 LL  C  Au  n  H  ra  U  C  Poultry  Yard  "  Barred  Plymouth 
Bock  or  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  old  mahogany  furniture. 
Address  illKS.WiU.  ELLEKY  BKItiHT,  Pine  Ridge, WalthaB,  Haai. 

'^el^'^iti  "^'^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Do  you  want  to  get  this  Watch? 

If  so,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postaNcard  to°day,  and  ask  for  a  book  of  six 
coupons,  and  say  you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book  containing 
six  receipts,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  one 
of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America.  .We  will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
paper,  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself.  You  sell  these  receipts  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  at  35  cents  each,  ^hey  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  one 
year  for  35  cents.  When  the  receipts  lare  sold,  you  send  the  I2.10  to  us,  and  we  will  forward  the 
watch.  Hundreds  have  earned  watches  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  it  in  one  day's  time. 
Write  to-day.  See  below.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  a  book  of  six  coupons  if  you  want  to  try  for  a 
prize,  as  we  nave  been  sending  out  other  books  to  which  there  is  no  cash  prizes  attaclied. 


Mn\7PMPlVIT  Regular  sixteen-size  and 
rlU  V  E/rlErfll  1  only  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.   Lantern-pinions  (smallest 
ever  made).   American  lever  escapement, 
polished  spring.    Weight,  complele  with 
case,  only  three  ounces; 
quick-train,  two  hundred 
and  forty  beats  a  minute. 
Short  wind  ;  runs  thirty 
to  thirty-six  hours  witii 
one  winding.  Heavy 
bevel  crystal.  Bezel 
snaps  on.  Tested, 
timed  and  reg- 
ulated. This 
watch  guar- 
anteed by 
th,e  maker. 


THE  GUARANTEE  '^mZ'Yo.Ti'' 

printed  guarantee,  by  which  the  manufactur 
ers  agree  that  it  without  misuse  the  watch 
fails  to  keep  good  time  within  one  year, 
they  will,  upon  its  return  to 
them,  with  five  cents  for 
postage,  repair  it  free  of 
charge,  and  return  it. 

DfMCription — Plain  Cen- 
ter Band,  Elegant  Nick' 
el  Case,   Snap  Back, 
Roman  Dial,  Stem- 
Wind,  Stem-Set, 
Medium  Size. 
Oxidized  Move- 
ment -  Plate, 
Open-Face. 


GoRHAM,  N.  Y„  Mayl,  1903. 
Farm  and  Fireside: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  fine 
watch  you  sent  me.    It  is  very  beautiful,  and   more  tlian 
meets  my  expectations,  and  think  it  a  very  nice  present  foe  the 
.small  amount  of  work  which  I  have  done  for  you.    I  will  try  to 
send  more  names.  Sincerely  yours,  Mas.  G.  Birdseye. 

$10.00  IN  CASH 

Awarded  Every  Month  for  Quick  Work 

To  the  person  who  sells  the  coupons  in  the  shortest  length  of  time  we  will  pay  $3.00  Cash' 

To  the  second   2.00  Cash 

To  the  next  five,  $1.00  each   5.00  Cash 

To  the  next  twenty-five,  each  a  handsome  picture,  "  Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain." 

THIS  GIVES  32  Prizes  EVERY  MONTH 

ffOW  WP  riRPinP  P»*e8erve  the  envelope  in  whicli you  receive  your  coupon-book,  and  return 
,  I  T",  "Liy^t-fL,  it  with  the  g2.10.  We  decide  from  the  postmarks  on  the  envelopes  how  long 
you  have  had  the  coupon-hook.  The  time  the  letters  are  in  themailsisnot  counted,  just  the  exoet  time  you 
have  the  book,  so  a  person  in  California  has  as  good  a  chance  as  one  in  Ohio.  If  our  boys  and  girls  take 
hold  of  this  quickly  we  are  Roing  to  give  prizes  every  two  weeks  perhaps.  It  is  possible  to  win  the  first  two 
prizes,  So.OO  mail.  Prize-winners' names  in  Fahm  and  Fikesiue each  month.  Address  for  full  particulars 

FARM  AIND  fireside;,  Pept.  A,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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i-Bos-r 

KILFLYji; 


MORE 

MILK 
MORE 

||||f\l|rif  I  Cows  will  gire  15  to  20  per 
IWillNr  I  1   cent  more  milk  if  protected 
■  from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO'BOS'SO  KIITLY. 

KUls  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child's  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  for  Child's  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $2  for  I  gal.  can  and 
Spraver  comptcLe,  Ex.  pd,  any  point  east  of  the  MississippL 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,    Sole  Manufacturers, 
14  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


1^  ^>  A!         Place  Your  Order  For 

DOlM'T  -ROOFING- 

Until  You 

Have  Seen 

CAREY'S 

Kagneila  Flexible  Gemeat 

ROOFING 


It  Cas'tl  Be  Equalled 

For  Durability, 
For  Flat  or  Steep  RooCt 
QUICKLY  iPPLIED. 


Sample  Cat.  and  full  infonnatton  mailed  upon  r^qneit.  Free. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co..  1 6  Wayne.  Lockland,  0. 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

Cheap  as  Wood 


mmmA 


We  make  Wire  and 
WrougbtlroD  Lawn 
Fence,  Cemetery  & 


IXFarm  Fence ,  and  we 
sell  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  us  Save  A^nts  Commission. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE   M'F'Q  CO. 
831    NortK  lOth  St.   TERRE  HAVTE.  IND. 

DUPLEX  MACHINE 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing^,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Cpcrafe  Itm 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence       Cos#  of  ¥llpem 

Haehlne  sent  on  Trial,   Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices,   Catalogue  Free. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
D  24         Muncie,  Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  deelens,  all  eteel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  thnn  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  /ree. 
KOKOMO  FEXCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
48TNorth  St., 
Kokomo*  Indiana. 


THE  BUSINESS  FABIWEB 

—the  tout  who  knows  bow  to 
makB  sxkd  iftre  taoaej  la  th« 
mu  we're  aft«r.   Wo  eoU  him 

Advance  Fence 


at  mannfaoturer's  prices, 
our  factory  dlncL    He  tbu9 
tarea  the  dealer's  profit  and  at  the  sam«  time  gets  th«  best  (eace  made. 
Ma&j  heights.   Special  discounts,  eto.,  tree. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  11 6H  St,,  Peoria,  IIL 


-> 
1 

ttit 

Hit 

It  Costs  tess  Than  Ton  Think 
for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  styles  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  F-  215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
^Eiiterprt5e  Foundry  &  Fence  Co. .  IndlanaiioBs.  loil.j 


FENCE! 


STROMGEST 
MADE.  BnU. 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight,  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholeaale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPEINS  FENCE  CO., 
Boi  IS         WIneliester,  Indiana,  U.  B.  A. 


A  DriD'rir^XI  Ketentlon  of  Placenta 
/VO^JK  1  and  Failure  to  Breed 


Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  is  a  positive  cure  for 
these  diseases.  Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Live  Stock  and  Do^iry 


CONCENTRATED  PROTEIN 

THE  great  usefulness  of  a  compar- 
atively large  amount  of  digestible 
protein  in  rations  for  milk-cows 
and  growing  animals  has  been 
so  much  advocated  and  insisted  upon 
that  the  unending  concern  of  the  dairy- 
man and  breeder  is  to  secure  protein  in 
the  most  available  form  and  at  the  least 
expense.  I  have  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained that  many  dairymen  have  unduly 
reduced  their  profits  by  following  the 
old  feeding-standard,  with  its  narrow 
nutritive  ratio,  making  the  purchase  of 
nitrogenous  by-products  excessive,  and 
limiting,  discrediting  and  calling  attention 
away  from  the  more  cheaply  produced 
grains  and  fodders  grown  on  our  farms. 
In  this  great  land  of  Indian  corn,  any 
feeding-proposition  that  does  not  con- 
template the  utmost  use  of  that  most 
valuable  of  all  feeding-cereals  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

The  reaction  from  the  one-time  by- 
product craze  is  evidenced  by  the  exten- 
sive interest  manifest  on  every  hand  in 
the  matter  of  the  home  production  of  this 
valuable  protein  by  the  growing  of  red 
and  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  soy-beans, 
cow-peas,  vetches,  velvet  beans,  etc.  How 
and  when  these  crops  shall  be  sown  or 
planted,  harvested,  stored  and  fed  are  in- 
tensely interesting  subjects  of  discussion 
among  our  most  progressive  farmers 
and  dairymen. 

A  more  interesting  question  would 
seem  to  be  the  production  of  an  animal 
that  will  best  use  our  farm  products 
rather  than  to  experiment  with  a  host 
of  expensive  mill-wastes  to  get  the  great- 
est profit  from  the  animals  we  have.  It 
is  true  we  cannot  discard  all  our  animals, 
nor  4o  we  need  to,  but  we  can  reject 
from  the  dairy  those  that  are  not  so  do- 
mestic as  to  show  profitable  appreciation 
of  the  farm  products.  From  the  elected 
ones  that  do  show  this  profitable  ap- 
preciation we  should  breed,  and  estab- 
lish their  kind  on  our  farms. 

It  has  been  found  that  on  a  ration  even 
so  wide  as  1:12,  cows  of  a  pronounced 
dairy  family  and  type  made  as  good 
showing  in  milk  and  butter  yield  as  on 
the  much  narrower  and  more  expensive 
one  of  1:4.  In  passing  I  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  corn  or  corn-meal  has 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:9.8,  and  yet  there 
are  ultra  teachers  who  say  we  must  not 
feed  much  corn  to  dairy-cows,  nor  to  the 
young  stock  which  is  to  be  used  for  dairy 
purposes. 

But  that  certain  amounts  of  digestible 
protein  besides  what  is  contained  in  our 
ordinary  farm  crops  are  desirable,  pos- 
sibly as  much  in  adding  variety  and  con- 
centration in  easily  digestible  forms.,  no 
experienced  feeder  will  gainsay,  and 
how  to  get  it  most  cheaply  and  without 
jeopardy  to  the  health  and  consequent 
usefulness  of  the  animal  is  always  a  live 
dairy  question.  A  recent  candidate  for 
favor  in  this  direction  is  dried  blood,  a 
by-product  of  the  slaughter-house,  said 
to  contain  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein.  In  the  ordinary  meals 
of  commerce  the  most  richly  concen- 
trated in  protein  is  cotton-seed  meal, 
analyzing  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two 
per  cent  digestible  protein. 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
found  that  dried  curd  made  from  skim- 
milk  and  ground  to  a  flour  is  useful  in  a 
combination  for  a  milk  substitute  for  calf- 
feeding,  and  Professor  Hayward  recom- 
mends a  trial  of  it  in  the  dairy  ration  as 
a  possible  desirable  source  of  protein,  it 
having  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  that 
element,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  cot- 
ton-seed meal. 

A  cautionary  word  to  the  inexperienced 
feeder  who  would  use  the  very  highly 
nitrogen-charged  substances  in  feeding 
may  not  be  amiss.  They  may  be  all 
right  and  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
expert  and  careful  feeders,  but  the  novice 
can  afford  to  feel  his  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  to  condemn  the  extreme  con- 
centrates even  by  implication,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  learned  men  who 
stoutly  maintain  that  cotton-seed  meal 
is  not  fit  to  feed  a  cow,  yet  many  of  us 
practical  dairymen  have  fed  it  more  or 
less  for  years  with  no  appreciable  ill 
effects.    I  never  use  more  than  about 


two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  a  day  for 
a  Jersey  cow,  and  that  in 'a  ration  con- 
structed somewhat  as  follows,  but  flexible 
to  suit  circumstances  and  individual  cows 
and  their  length  of  lactation:  Corn  si- 
lage, thirty  to  forty  pounds;  mixed  hay, 
ten  pounds;  bran,  four  pounds;  corn- 
meal,  two  pounds;  cotton-seed  meal,  two 
pounds. 

Now,  while  I  say  that  two  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  is  my  limit — and  the 
meal  must  be  first-class  in  quality — I  have 
a  friend  who  uses  as  high  as  four  pounds 
a  day  for  some  of  his  cows,  and  has  done 
so  for  years.  W.  F.  McSparran. 


DRIVING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Ever  since  the  chariot-racing  days  of 
the  ancients  the  skilful  and  fearless  driv- 
ing of  spirited  horses  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  accomplishment  giving  pleas- 
ure to  the  performer  and  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder.  Really 
skilful  drivers  are  the  exception  in  coun- 
try or  city.  Even  on  the  many  farms 
where  a  number  of  horses  are  kept  and 
more  or  less  colts  raised  for  use  and  sale 
it  is  seldom  that  those  employed  to  drive 
and  handle  the  horses  are  skilled  in  the 
art  of  getting  the  best  performance  and 
appearance  out  of  the  animals  in  their 
charge.  Inferior  driving  rapidly  dete- 
riorates the  value  and  appearance  of  a 
horse;  and  a  colt  reared  and  trained  with 
shiftless,  inadaptive  methods  will  never 
attain  anything  like  the  inherent  natural 
value  that  would  have  been  possible  with 
correct  training  and  skilful  driving. 

All  horsemen,  and  observant  people 
generally,  are  familiar  with  examples 
showing  the  influence  of  the  driver  upon 
the  horse.  Fine,  showy,  high-stepping 
animals,  fit  to  grace  the  finest  turnout, 
have  very  soon  become  lawless  drones, 
and  in  fact  very  like  "plugs,"  simply  by 
a  change  in  ownership  and  drivers. 

The  best  drivers  are  those  that  require 
prompt  and  strict  obedience  from  the 
horses  under  their  care  while  in  harness 
and  stable,  and  who  never  permit  them 
to  form  awkward  and  unseemly  habits. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  cruel  or  espec- 
ially severe  to  accomplish  right  perform- 
ance in  a  horse.  The  prevalent  custom 
so  common  among  drivers  of  constantly 
tapping,  jerking  or  threatening,  to  keep 
horses  up  to  their  work,  frets  and  wears 
them  frequently  more  than  thenvork  they 
do,  since  it  keeps  them  irritated,  and  in 
the  end  produces  an  ill-mannered  and 
disagreeable  animal. 

The  skilled,  intelligent  driver  will  sel- 
dom strike  or  punish  his  horses;  but  when 
it  is  necessary,  he  will  use  a  first-class 
whalebone  or  strap  that  will  produce  a 
decided  tingle  and  will  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  the  horse  without  doing  him 
injury.  It  is  much  more  humane,  as  well 
as  efifective,  to  treat  the  horse  inclined  to 
laziness  and  lawlessness  to  a  fevif  moments 
of  sharp,  tingling  punishment  a  few  times 
a  year  or  month,  as  the  case  demands, 
rather  than  to  a  daily  and  hourly  rain  of 
ineffective  blows  and  cruel  .mouth-jerk- 
ing of  the  bit. 

Briefly,  the  requirements  of  good  driv- 
ing are  courage,  firmness,  confidence  and 
self-control  in  the  driver,  combined  with 
strong,  well-adapted  harness  and  tackle, 
thus  enabling  the  driver  to  be  always 
master  of  the  situation.  Right  driving 
insures  safety  and  good  appearance, 
whether  before  the  farmer's  market- 
wagon  or  the  fancy  city  turnout. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe. 


IT  WILL  NOT  PAY 

to  be  everlastingly  calculating  risks  and 
adjusting  nice  chances;  if  we  succeed,  we 
must  be  courageous,  jump  in,  and  scram- 
ble through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  did 
very  well  before  the  flood  for  one  to 
consult  his  friends  for  a  hundred  years 
about  some  project,  and  then  after  its 
completion  live  five  hundred  years  and 
watch  its  growth.  At  present,  if  a  man 
hesitates,  waits,  dreams,  consults  his  un- 
cles and  his  aunts  and  his  sisters  and  his 
friends,  he  will  one  day  find  himself  an 
old  man  and  nothing  accomplished.  Act 
at  once  and  with  a  vim  that  will  move 
everything  before  it.  Don't  wait,  and  let 
some  one  else  get  ahead  of  you.  See 
pages  18  and  19. 


The  Books  Are  Free 

If  yon  have  a  horse 
that  is  lamed  or  blem- 
ished by  any  kind  of  a 
growth  or  enlarge- 
ment, that  is  Knee 
Spmngorbas  Fistula, 
Poll  Evil  or  Sweeny, 
or  if  there  is  a  case  of 
litunp  Jaw  among 
your  cattle,  write  us 
at  once.  We  will  send 
yon  two  big  booklets. 
One  tells  you  just  how 
to  cure  these  diseases 
and  blemishes.  The 
other  proves  that  yon 
Oan  cure  them,  and  we 

fuarantee  yon  success 
esides.  Same  meth- 
ods employed  by  over 
140,000  farmers  and 
stock  owners.  Write 
for  the  books  and 
tell  us  what  kind  of 
a  case  yon  have  to 
treat. 

PLEMINQ  BROS.,  Chemists, 
1 234  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  III. 


1 

If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our 
separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don't 
buy  them.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu- 
lar. You  cannot  help  being  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  112. 

THE  SHARHES  CO.,       P.  H.  SUARPLES. 

Chicago.  Illinois.  Witt  Chiiir.  Pi 


$ 


in  unoccupied  territory  east 
of  Mississippi  River.  Work 
gaiaranteed  and  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. You  caa  make  od  each 
sale  from  $5.00  to 
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Yoa  can  sell  cheaper 
thaa  Msll-Order 
Catalog:ue  Houses 
&  still  make  money- 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Agent's  Confidential  Prices. 

For  nine  years  our  4,600  Agents  have  been  selling  buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  Catalogue  Mail-Order  Houses,  and  still  made 
good  commissions.  No  other  manufacturer  offers  such  advan- 
tages, Asample  oraer  will  convince  you. 

We  protect  our  agents  and  refer  inquiries  from  their  territory 
to  them.  Our  goods  are  well  known.  Capacity  is  30.000  Vehicles 
annually,  comprising  185  styles.  Your  bank  knows  of  our  re- 
liabili.y.   Write  today  before  others  in  your  town  take  agency. 

Tbe  BARNETT  CARRIAGE  CO.,  92]  Carr  St.,CIncInoatl.  0. 


^T/\NDARD  PLY  AND 


KILLS  UCE.TiCKS. 

SECTS.  PLCAS, 
?(1QTEC1S  eols 
FROM  THE  TOttTURC  OF  FLIES 
'm  PASTURE  AND  WHILE  MILK' 
NS  WILL  GIVE  20  PER  CENT. 

^\^MtLK  PAVS 
I  "^ELF  OAILV, 
'PEfiFEULVHAfiMteSS. 
iPPLlEO  niTH  OUR  fitVERSIBLg 
IPRAVEa  CM.UCS.5MIHE.SMECP. 
9ERUJLDSIS.  CHOLERA.  AOOCriOR. 
ME  WtLL  SEND  A  SPRAYER  ADO 
KILLER  TO  PHOTECI  150  CQNi  AMD  HORSES  AGENIS  WAHTCQ. 

OEPX.G. 


VOUNG  STOCK  WILL 
DISTEMPER  GF  ALL 
CHOUGH  FLYAfID 


SEPARATORS  AND 

fbr  1,  2  and  3  horses ;  level  or  even  tread. 
Sweep  Powers,  2  to  8  horse;  Hand 


and  Power  Corn  Shellers,  Fetd  Gutters;  Feed  Milis;  Saws;  Steel 
and  Wood  Rollers;  Engines,  3  to  '2.h  H.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary, 

THE  MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  TaUmy,  Pa. 


STILL  FLY"  and  LICE  KILLER 

A  sure  protectloa  for  com  fkotn  tbe 
torture  of  fiies  in  pasture  anilinUkiiig. 
Harmlesa  to  mzn  nod  beast.  Cows 
give  ;:6  p«r  cent  more  milk.  QuftraD- 
teed  to  paj  for  itself  dally.  Prereots 
all  kinds  of  di«easea.  Killa  Uee,  lo- 
Bect9.  etc.  A  thorough  dialnfectaat. 
Calves  and  young  stock  will  thrive. 
Applied  with  our  special  sprayer.  Wo 
will  send  to  any  address  for  11.00, 
sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  to 
protect  200  cows.  Money  returned  if 
not  as  represented.    Agents  wanted. 

'nie"StillFly"Co.,Box2«6,Dtica,N.T. 
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for  Illustrated  Farm 
folder.    11  GREAT 
BARGAINS. 
BELL  BROS.  & 

STEVENSON 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Going  to  Feed  Cattle  This  Winter? 

^^T'^        iCC    ^   '  t   Then  be  sure  and  bur  an  Osg^ood 
Standard  Scale  and  know  what 
^^^jitiA  JBw^I^bI     you  make.   U  will  pay  you.  Ob* 

^'Osil^  ■    -iH^g^   (food*8  are  simply  constructed 

^^^Z  of  best  material.    No  repairs. 
^^SOdays  trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
■^Prices  and  terms  reasonable.  Free 
Ofttalocue.  0«(ood  Sale  Co.,  75  Central  SU  BiDgbamtoo,  M.T* 


NO  HUMBUG.iTi'ore. 

SwtDoV, Stock  Marker  and  Calf  Dchcratr.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Mates  48  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Price  $1.50.  Sendjl  for  triaL  If  it  suila,  send  bal- 
ance. Pat'd  May  6, 1902.   Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  75c. 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  seDd  4  Bugg;  Wbeeli,  8te<l  Tire  on,  ■  ,7.2S 
Willi  Rubber  Tiro,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  |{  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Boggiea,  |2S.T5 ;  Hamc.s,  |3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Leara  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct, 
\N'agOD  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Clnelanatl,  O. 


BUGGIES 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  ■Western 
Araesbury  Line  of  Vehicles,  made  only 
by  Pontiac  Bnggy  Co.,  Pootiac,  Mich. 
Comfort,  durability  and  style  are  the  principal  characteristics 
of  these  goods.   The  best  medium  grade  of  work  on  the  market. 
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IN  LOVE  WITH  ONE'S  WORK 

A MAN  passed  through  my  stable  the 
other  day,  and  looking  at  the 
cattle  feeding  there,  he  said,  "I 
like  to  see  a  row  of  nice  cattle. 
They  look  good  to  me." 

That  is  the  true  farmer  spirit.  You 
may  put  in  your  whole  life  at  farming, 
and  in  the  end  have  lost  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  happiness  simply  because  you  do 
not  love  your  calling.  To  succeed  one 
must  have  more  than  a  pecuniary  motive 
in  view.  He  should  be  able  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  his  cows,  sheep  and 
horses.  He  must  see  in  them  something 
more  than  dumb  beasts,  to  be  treated  as 
shabbily  as  possible  and  finally  turned 
away  for  a  song. 

The  man  who  can  go  through  a  series 
of  years  on  the  farm  and  not  be  a  better 
man,  kinder  of  heart  and  more  sympa- 
thetic to  all  the  helpless  creatures  about 
him  is  a  hard-hearted  man.  The  sick- 
nesses of  his  cows  and  sheep,  the  ailments 
of  his  honses  and  other  farm-animals,  are 
all  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  him  a 
kindly  feeling  which  will  lead  him  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings. Some  men  are  so  brutal  with  their 
stock  that  they  fail  to  derive  the  profit 
they  should  from  them.  They  are  them- 
selves made  harsh  and  cruel  by  their 
treatment  of  their  cattle. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  other  farm- 
work.  To  get  the  most  out  of  it,  one 
ought  to  love  the  every-day  things  which 
come  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  I  know 
men  who  do  not  even  cut  down  a  tree, 
especially  a  live  one,  without  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  These  are  the  true  farmers. 
Farming '  is  more  than  plowing,  sowing 
and  gathering  into  barns.  It  is  living. 
The  more  we  realize  this,  the  better  work 
we  will  do  and  the  more  successful  we 
will  be.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Farmers  are  happy  over  the  probable 
allotment  of  something  over  thirty  acres 
of  ground  for  the  live-stock  shows  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  next  year. 
This  site  contemplates  the  erection  of 
forty-seven  buildings.  Thirty-nine  of  these 
buildings  are  planned  for  stock-barns, 


commodious  structure  designed  especially 
for  demonstrations  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  college  experiment  stations, 
meetings  of  live-stock  organizations,  sales 
and  similar  purposes.  It  will  be  the  first 
provision  for  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  compre- 
hensive manner  that  the  committee  in 
charge  is  planning  for. 

The  site  desired  for  the  live-stock  ex- 
hibits is  a  continuation  of  "Agriculture 
Hill"  immediately  south  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  Buildings,  and 
would  make  possible  the  grouping  of  all 
the  larger  exhibits  in  'which  farmers  and 
stockmen  will  be  most  interested. 

The  extent  of  the  consideration  to  be 
given  to  live  stock  at  the  World's  Fair 
next  year  is  evidenced  in  the  plans  the 
chief  of  that  department  has  made  for 
innovations  in  all  the  classifications. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  displays  not 
given  attention  at  previous  exhibitions. 

As  an  instance  may  be  given  the  plans 
for  awards  to  "the  horse  of  commerce." 
Geldings  for  all  purposes  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  cavalry,  artillery  and  am- 
bulance horses  are  to  be  in  one  or  more 
classes  which  will  show-  the  needs  of  the 
different  nations  as  to  war-animals.  The 
coach  and  saddle  horses,  the  omnibus- 
animal  and  the  expresser  will  be  on  dis- 
play. The  draft-horse,  the  roadster  and 
the  general-purpose  horse  will  come  in 
for  awards..  A  class  of  especial  interest 
will  be  the  fire-department  horse,  regard- 
ing which  correspondence  is  now  in  prog- 
ress with  fire  chiefs  of  the  larger  cities. 
A  lack  of  knowledge  exists  as  to  the 
varied  utilities. of  the  mule,  but  the  dis- 
play at  the  Fair  will  be  an  eye-opener 
in  this  respect.  It  will  tend  to  bring 
the  mule  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
largest  mule,  the  smallest  mule,  the  pack- 
mule,  the  ambulance-mule,  all  other  kinds 
of  army-mules,  the  draft-mule,  the  sugar- 
mule,  the  cotton-mule,  the  burro — in 
short,  any  inule  or  any  of  his  relatives 
that  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  world  in  peace  or  war  will  find  at  the 
World's  Fair  a  chance  to  record  his  ser- 
vice to  mankind. 

These  classes  will  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  giving  a  clearer  understanding  of 


YEARLING  DUROC  BOAR  AND  SOW 


with  twenty-four  hundred  open  stalls  five 
by  ten  feet,  and  four  hundred  box-stalls 
ten  by  ten  feet.  The  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred stalls  will  acconlmodate  as  a  min- 
imum that  number  of  cattle  or  horses, 
and  later  a  like  number  of  both  ' swine 
atid  sheep  simultaneously.  Four  octag- 
onal dairy-barns  will  provide  one  hundred 
and  forty  open  stalls  and  twenty-eight 
box-stalls. 

The  two  main  buildings  of  the  live- 
stock group  will  be  just  within  the  two 
archway  entrances  planned  to  face  the 
Horticulture  Building  and  grounds  at 
the  northern  end.  The  larger  building  is 
the  amphitheater  and  show-ring  building, 
with  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  from  eight  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand.  General  headquarters 
ill  be  provided  in  this  building  for  live- 
stock associations,  a  plan  that  wilb  bring 
the  breeders  and  fanciers  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  swine,  poultry,  pigeons, 
birds,  dogs,  cats — in  fact,  of  every  kind  of 
live  stock — together  in  a  way  never  be- 
fore attempted. 
I    ,  The   other  main  building  will  be  a 


the  markets  they  represent  and  the  op- 
portunities offered  in  them.  The  stan- 
dards as  to  cohimercial  horses  are  not  so 
clearly  understood  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  purpose  is  to  bring  them  out  so  those 
interested  may  get  the  most  benefit. 


»     SHEEP  NEED  SALT 

A  series  of  experiments  recently  con- 
ducted in  France  go  to  show  that  sheep 
do  need  salt.  One  bunch  that  was  given 
half  an  ounce  each  gained  four  pounds 
and  a  fraction  more  than  the  bunch  that 
had  no  salt.  The  salted  sheep  had  al- 
most two  pounds  more  wool,  which  was 
of  a  finer  quality.  Half  an  ounce  of 
salt  gave  much-  better  results  than  did 
three  fourths  of  an  ounce.  *  *  * 


WILL  PAY  $2,500.00  CASH 

The  Immigration  Contest  advertised  on 
pages  i8  and  19  of  this  paper  will  be  the 
means  of  distributing  $5,000.00  in  cash 
among  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cash 
prizes.  The  first  prize  is  $2,500.00.  It 
will  be  a  handsome  present  for  some  one. 
Would  it  interest  you?    Why  not  you? 


DON'T  WORRY 

Don't  lie  awake  nights  worrying  for  fear  your  wife  or  children  will  get 
caught  in  the  gears  of  your  cream  separator,  but  be  on  the  safe  side, 

BUY  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

and  sleep  well.  The  U.  S.  is  the  kind  that  has  the  gears  all  enclosed  in  an 
iron  casing,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  caught  and 
injured  in  them.  Read  the  following  item  clipped  frorh  thg'St.  Charles,  Minn., 
Uiiion^  of  February  19,  1903  : 

Mrs.  Gustave  Melcher,  of  Oak  Rideje,  had  her  arm  caught  in  the  gearing  of 
a  cream  separator  and  torn  off  last  Snnday  nioming.  Dr.  Bear  was  called  in  and 
amputated  the  injured  member  below  tlie  elbow. 

REMEMBER,  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  such  accidents  are  impossible, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  having  an  Improved 
U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

For  further  inforvzation,  write  for  iiliistrated  catalogues. 
For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

310. 


A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A  LITTLE 

OF  YOUR  TIME.   SEE  PAGE  S. 
WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A  PlWESENT  QF  A  CHAIN 

If  you  \yant  this  watch,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal,  and  say  you  want  a  watch. 

$10.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

Awarded  Every  Month  for  Quick  Work 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BOYS 


BINDER  TWINE  >-ower  prices  7c 

|#  I         Wm  k  1 1      I    WW  I  I  Wi         tills,  season  than  last  year.   Why  pay  more  when  M 

■   you  can  buy  the  best  ot  us  at  lower  prices  than  all  ■ 


cash  prices  and  ' 


you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower  prices  than  all 
others  ask.   Do  not  fail  to  send  to-day  for  our  low 


M-will  p  n  n  Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  to 
ship  Ui  Ui  III  examine,  and  invite  ypur  inspection  to  every  ball  before  paying,  trusting 
to  your  credit  and  experience  to  determine  quality.  llfC  (illARAMTCC  TU/IMC  highest 
Don't  buy  tlus  season  until  you  have  our  lower  prices.  VI  C  UUHnHn  i  bC  ■  Wlllb  grade  on  the  mar- 
ket. Do  not  compare  our  twine  with  inferior  grades  offered  at  higher  prices.  Remember,  we  are  not  in  THE  TRUST, 
and  are  the  first  and  only  independent  concern  ©Tftp|#0  ^^t  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Portland, 
in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers.  O  I  llwlVO  Address   all   letters    to    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.,  W  512  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


A  HoLSTEiN  Auction  Sale 

at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  4th  and  5th, 
of  200  registered  cattle,  with  80  head 
of  young;  stock  in  the  sale. 

This  is  the  richest  large  butter-fat  herd  of  Holsteins  m 
the  United  States,  the  herd  averaging  8.7  per  cent  butter- 
fat  tor  the  last  year,  and  all  aged  cows  averaging  over 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  each  per  year.  There  are  official  tested 
CO  ws  in  the  herd  that  have  made  as  high  as  28  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week  in  their  ottlcial  test.  Send  for  catalog.  Address 
AVERILL  &  GREQORV,  Tlie  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


r    DON'T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water 
with  the  milk,  and  do  not  extract. 

'^^'f  The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 
Effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour  by  a 
circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer  jacket. 
A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can  is  guaran- 
teed.  Write  us  to-day  for  our  catalog. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
190  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mloli. 


WIRE 


New.  PlainGalvaaized.abootl^yii  Ik 
160  ft.  long  and  up.  100  lb.  I/Sb  ID 
coils.  No.  8  to  16.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  FREE  100  PAGE  CATALOG  32F 
CARROLL  IRON  WKS.CHICAGO 


CORRUGATED  — 
CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

Separates  the  cream  without 
mixing  water  with  milk.  Operates 
Itself— saving  your  time  and  labor. 
Has  doable  the  cooling  surface  of 
any  otlier.  Cream  yields  more  and 
better  butter,  commanding  extra 
prices.  Easily  cleaned.  Pays  for 
Itself  in  a  short  time.  FREE  Cat- 
alogue.  State  name  of  grocer. 

ED.  S.  VL'SHllAN,  Sole  Ilfr. 
Box  111,        -        Ceiitcrvllle,  Iowa 


ALIFORNIA  PI 

ROUND  —  -rRtF»-l-ri 

hotwecn  £aat  and  sunny  West,  given  by  the  twice-a-moiiih 
illU8trac«(iMagazine'*Calit'oriila^MetuilingCal)forniA 
Ille  and  opportuuiiies.  Send  250  to  ^'California"  Los 
Atigti'es.  Cat-,  get  mngAtine  6  moa.  aod  pavticular*. 

Farmers'  Sons  Wante(lirL\'ScTiM 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $60  a  mouth  with  ad- 
vancement; steady  employment;  must  bo  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  bein^  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu" 
lars.  The  Yeterinary  Science  Ass'n,  London.  Canada. 


Cpp  PT  A  PT  p  C  at  wholesale.  Send 
>3L  AV^l^co  for  catalog.  Agents 

wanted.    Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chlc.go,  III, 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  ' 

Fluter  and  Perforator 

Look  at  the  Dainty  Perforated  Chips  It  Makes 

This  article  has  proven 
to  be  a  booming  success. 
Every  woman  in  the 
land  vifants  one.  It  fills 
a  long-felt  want.  Being 
made  entirely  of  metal, 
it  is  easily  cleaned,  and 
does  not  warp  and  get 
the  blade  otit  of  line  like 
a  wooden  article  of  this 
class.  Prepares  potatoes, 
beets, turnips, pineapples, 
pears,  apples,  cabbages 
and  all  similar  vegeta- 
bles in  the  daintiest  and 
most  elegantly  stylish  ] 
manner.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  very  useful  arti- 
cles of  its  kind,  and  once 
used  and  its  merits  found 
out  it  will  be  invaluable 
SOME  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SLICER  to  every  housewife. 

We  will  send  this  Slicer,  and  the  Farm  and  iA  H /^*^4-^ 
Fireside  one  year,  for  only  TcU  wCilid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly  subscription 
{not  your  own)  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATION 

rN  THE  May  "Century"  W.  S.  Harvvood 
tells  how  five  hundred  Iowa  farmers 
combined  for  business  principles. 
Since  their  organization  thirteen 
years  ago  they  have  transacted  business 
to  the  amount  of  over  four  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  expense  has  averaged  about 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

It  is  not  a  communal  society,  nor  does 
it  hold  any  fanciful  tenets  or  creeds.  It 
is  a  business  partnership  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  which  each  partner  is  a  bona  fide 
farmer,  who  buys  and  sells  through  the 
company's  agent.  The  agent  buys  in 
large  quantities  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
rates,  and  sells  farm'  produce.  Upon 
both  transactions  the  small  per  cent 
agreed  upon  by  the  company  is  charged 
up  by  the  agent. 

The  writer  says:  "There  are  no  profits 
in  the  business  save  those  which  accrue 
to  each  individual  farmer  month  by 
month  as  he  buys  his  necessities  at 
wholesale  and  sells  his  products  at  fig- 
ures uniformly  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing markets.  Mark  the  fact,  too,  that  it 
is  not  a  trust;  that  it  is  not  for  the  segre- 
gation of  profits,  but  for  their  distribu- 
tion; that  it  does  not  stifle  competition, 
but  stimulates  it." 
,  This  is  a  splendid  showing  that  many 
granges  could  duplicate.  The  grange 
has  this  advantage,  however:  Contracts 
are  made  with  reliable  firms  by  the  state 
executive  committee  to  buy  of  the  farm- 
ers at  market  prices,  and  sell  to  them  at 
wholesale  rates  every  conceivable  article 
they  can  use.  A  rebate  on  each  trans- 
action goes  into  the  state  grange  treasury 
to  keep  up  expenses  and  aid  in  extending 
the  organization.  This  rebate  does  not 
come  from  the  farmers,  but  from  the 
dealers.  Manifestly  the  larger  the  body 
of  buyers,  the  better  the  terms  secured. 

One  mistake  the  local  lodges  are  mak- 
ing, however,  seriously  handicaps  the 
work  of  the  state  purchasing  committee, 
and  that  is  that  they  do  not  send  in  an 
estimate  of  goods  needed  for  the  season. 
Each  farmer  can  estimate  fairly  accu- 
rately how  much  binder-twine,  fertilizer, 
fencing,  salt,  lime,  machinery,  roofing 
and  other  bulky  materials  he  will  need 
during  the  year.  Likewise  can  the  house- 
wife make  an  estimate  of  imperishable 
groceries.  The  purchasing  agent  can  se- 
cure far  better  terms  with  a  definite  basis 
to  work  upon  than  with  conditional  or- 
ders estimated  on  past  purchases. 


A  LECTURER'S  TROUBLES 

A  lecturer  of  a  subordinate  grange 
writes  as  follows:  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find  new  topics,  or  rather  helps  in  pre- 
paring papers  on  new  topics.  We  have 
no  library.  Can  you  suggest  topics,  and 
books  for  reference?" 

We  all  know  the  difficulty  under  which 
this  lecturer  labors.  She  is  only  one  of 
many  who  must  limit  their  subjects  to 
the  most  ordinary  matters.  We  consider 
that  a  library  is  essential  to  a  first-class 
grange.  It  must  contain  works  of  ref- 
erence, agricultural  works,  fiction  of  a 
high  class,  biography,  history,  and  a  few 
scientific  works  written  in  a  popular 
style.  With  these  to  fall  back  upon,  the 
lecturer  can  open  up  a  vast  field  of 
thought  and  inquiry.  We  will  suggest 
books  and  topics.  Let  each  grange  make 
plans  for  buying  books.  Money  can  be 
raised  in  various  ways.  Let  each  mem- 
ber set  aside  a  certain  product  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  is  to  buy  books.  It  has 
been  done,  and  a  great  quantity  of  books 
was  the  result.  It  can  be  done  again. 
If  each  member  could  realize  enough 
upon  his  venture  to  buy  one  book,  a  very 
good  library  could  be  founded  by  fall. 


FARMING  PAYS 

Investigation  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  per  cent  of  men  and  women  able  to 
retire  on  a  comfortable  competence  is 
greater  among  farmers  than  any  other 
class.  Despite  the  sneers  of  the  ill-bred 
city  "blood,"  the  newspaper  young  man, 
the  chronic  growler  on  the  farm,  farming 
is  a  paying  and  pleasant  pursuit. 

It  requires  brains  and  business  acumen, 
but  it.  rewards  generously  the  talent  used. 
The  experts  in  various  lines  have  made 


good  money,  while  enjoying  luxuries  that 
it  would  take  a  big  income  to  buy.  The 
average  farmer,  while  not  making  so 
much,  has  enjoyed  the  luxuries.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  farmer  has  simple 
tastes  and  few  wants.  Let  any  townsman 
set  his  table  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  that  thrice  daily  graces  the 
farmer's  feoard,  and  he  would  be  counted 
an  epicure. 

Much  more  money  could  be  made  if 
we  were  more  alert  and  progressive. 
There  are  markets  waiting  for  first-class 
articles.  A  few  days  ago  a  farmer  readily 
retailed  butter  at  twenty-eight  cents  a 
pound  in  a  town  where  one  store  alone 
daily  sold  thirty  pounds  of  oleo  at  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  Local  stores  were  paying 
eleven  cents  in  trade  for  eggs,  while  here 
eggs  sold  for  fifteen  cents  and  eighteen 
cents  cash,  and  not  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  It  is  not  enough  to  produce  a 
good  article.  One  must  find  a  profitable 
market  for  it.  Many  a  grange  could 
profitably  employ  one  of.  its  shrewd 
members  to  handle  its  produce. 


TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  "Has  a  Farmer  a  Moral  Right  to 
Exhaust  the  Fertility  of  his  Soil?" 

2.  Discuss  the  Significance  of  the  Coal 
Commission. 

2-  "Are  Farm  Housewives  Wasteful?" 

4.  Compare  the  Prices  of  Butter  and 
Eggs  at  the  Local  Store  with  the  Market 
Price.  Also  Find  the  Cost  of  a  Pound  of 
Butter  and  a  Dozen  of  Eggs.  Can  One 
Afford  to  "Trade"  These  Out? 

5-  "Is  it  Advisable  for  this  Community 
to  Establish  a  Cold-storage  Plant?" 

6.  "What  Plan  Would  You  Suggest  for 
Bringing  Producer  and  Consumer  Closer 
Together?" 

7.  Books  for  Summer  Reading. 

8.  "Shall  We  Organize  a  Carnation, 
Rose  or  Chrysanthemum  Society?" 

9.  "Shall  We  Mix  Our  Own  Fertil- 
izers?" (See  station  bulletins  and  Sem- 
per's  "Manures:  How  to  Make  and 
How  to  Use  Them"  and  files  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside.) 

10.  Preserving  the  Wild  Flowers. 

11.  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

12.  Getting  Along  without  a  Hired 
Girl. 

13.  "How  Can  Farmers  Cooperate  in 
Doing  their  Farm-work?" 

14.  "Is  a  Cooperative  Creamery  De- 
sirable? Is  a  Cooperative  Laundry  De- 
sirable?" 

15.  "How  Shall  We  Increase  the  Pas- 
turing Capacity  of  our  Farms?" 

16.  "Do  Small  and  Large  Fruits  with 
Large  Flowers  Withstand  Freezing  Bet- 
ter than  the  Smaller-flowered  Variety?" 

17.  "What  are  the  Causes  of  the  Long, 
Cold,  Wet  Spring?" 

18.  "What  Books  Shall  We  Read?" 


HARDY  PLANTS 

About  this  season  of  the  year  those  of 
us  who  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  pin 
our  faith  to  biennials  and  perennials 
think  with  a  sigh  of  envious  regret  of  the 
yard  at  home  filled  with  hardy  plants  that 
bloomed  throughout  the  summer.  ^ 

No  matter  what  the  winter  has  brought, 
or  the  drought  of  summer,  or  the  drying 
winds,  still  the  altheas,  spireas,  wiegelas, 
yuccas,  delphiniums,  honeysuckles,  lilacs, 
phlox,  sweet-williams,  hardy  roses,  chrys- 
anthemums, poppies,  gaillardias,  deutzias, 
wistarias,  peonies,  lilies  and  dozens  of 
plants  and  shrubs  yielded  their  wealth  of 
bloom. 

I  do  not  remember  of  a  time  when  our 
yard  had  not  some  beautiful  flower  in  it; 
and  it  differed  not  in  that  respect  from 
hundreds  of  others  in  that  community. 
We  have  spent  much  for  flowers,  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it  save  the  few  hardy 
ones  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  put  out. 
Hereafter  the  bulk  of  the  money  will  go 
for  hardy  plants,  with  the  full  assurance 
that  each  year  they  will  grow  in  elegance. 

Mr.  Elliott  in  "A  Plea  for  Hardy 
Plants"  says:  "Fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  better  class  of  houses  is  ex- 
pended with  the  desire  of  producing 
beauty.  One  dollar  intelligently  spent  on 
the  grounds  will  afford  more  beauty  than 
will  ten  spent  on  the  house,  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  house  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the 
grounds." 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  tbis  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 


SOLDIER'S  PENSION 

H.  W.  F.,  Illinois,  wants  to  know: 
"If  a  soldier  dies  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  who  drew  a  small  pension  from 
the  United  States  government,  can  his 
aged  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  draw  a 
pension,  the  soldier  having  children?" 

If  the  soldier  has  no  minor  children, 
then  his  mother,  if  dependent  upon  her 
son,  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  Bet- 
ter write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pen-- 
sions  at  Washington  for  full  information. 


PURCHASERS  OF  UNSOUND  HORSES 

W.  E.  C,  Illinois,  gives  this  question: 
"A  neighbor  bought  a  team  of  horses 
from  a  man  in  Indiana,  and  paid  for  them 
without  seeing  them.  They  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  man  from  whom  he  bought 
them  to  be  sound  and  all  right  in  every 
respect.  When  the  man  brought  them 
to  him,  one  of  the  horses  was  almost 
worthless.  Can  my  neighbor  recover 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  horse,  or  any 
part  of  it?" 

Certainly.  If  the  horse  was  guaran- 
teed to  be  sound  and  all  right  in  every 
respect,  and  was  not,  in  fact,  sound  and 
all  right,  a  recovery  of  a  proper  amount 
of  damages  could  be  had. 


TAXES  ON  A  LIFE  ESTATE 

D.  G.,  Michigan,  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing: "A.  gives  B.  a  warranty  deed 
for  a  certain  farm  situated  in  ^Michigan, 
with  the  express  reservation  of  a  life 
estate  to  A.  in  said  premises  and  the 
management  and  income  thereof,  the 
same  as  though  this  deed  was  not  made, 
and  it  was  further  understood  that  A. 
should  in  no  way  be  liable  for  waste  dur- 
ing said  life  estate.  The  above  was  writ- 
ten in  the  deed,  and  the  deed  was  signed 
by  A.  and  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  Then  the  deed  was  recorded 
by  the  register  of  deeds.  Who  shall  pay 
the  taxes  by  law  until  B.  comes  into 
possession?  Is  there  any  way  by  which 
A.  can  regain  said  deed  from  B.?" 

A.  will  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  know 
of  no  way  to  regain  the  deed. 


ADVERTISER  NOT  KEEPING  CONTRACT 

I.  S.,  Minnesota,  reports:  "Last  July 
I  answered  an  advertisement  of  a  medical 
company  of  New  York  City,  and  they 
sent  eight  boxes  of  medicine  for  me  to 
sell,  which  I  did  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
box,  making  two  dollars,  \Vhich  I  sent 
them.  They  agreed  to  send  me  a  watch, 
but  never  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the 
contract.  I  want  to  know  what  I  should 
do."  ^ 

It  IS  always  difficult  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion like  the  above,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  amount  involved  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  going  to  litigation.  While 
some  such  advertisements  are  all  right, 
there  are  a  number  that  hold  out  greater 
inducements  than  they  are  able  to  fulfil. 
About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  try  to  get  it  from  them  by  writing, 
or  if  no  response  is  made,  to  charge  it 
up  to  experience,  and  let  it  go. 


WHO  ARE  THE  LEGAL  HEIRS 

R.  F.  C,  Kansas,  propounds  this  ques- 
tion: "Two  brothers,  being  in  business, 
buy  property,  the  title  to  which  is  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  elder.  Tlfey  then 
make  a  mutual  will.  The  younger  brother 
died,  and  the  elder  brother  received  all 
his  property  by  the  younger  brother's 
will.  The  elder  one  then  destroys  his 
own  will.  Both  of  the  brothers  were 
married.  The  elder  one  then  died.  The 
brothers  left  half-brothers  and  children 
of  a  deceased  sister.  The  inquirer  wants 
to  know  who  are  the  legal  heirs  by  the 
laws  of  Ohio." 

From  the  question  propounded  it 
would  seem  that  the  younger  brother  Jiad 
no  real  estate  in  his  own  name,  and  what 
he  willed  was  personal  property;  there- 
fore, at  the  time  of  the  elder  brother's 
death  all  the  property  would  belong  to 
him,  and  was  acquired  by  purchase  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  as 
such,  he  having  no  children,  it  would 
go  to  his  wife  absolutely. 


LIABILITY  FOR  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

A.  .E.  M.,  Michigan,  asks:  "What  is 
the  law  in  regard  to  publishers  sending 
their  paper  after  your  subscription  has 
expired?  Can  they,  according  to  Mich- 
igan law,  compel  you  to  pay  for  the 
paper  after  your  time  has  expired  if  they 
continue  to  send  it  to  you?" 

The  correct  answer  to  the  above  would 
involve  several  facts;  first,  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  subscription,  and  second, 
as  to  your  use  of  the  periodicals.  If  in 
your  original  subscription  you  specially 
limited  your  contract  to  one  year,  and 
no  more,  you  might  not  be  liable,  even  if 
you  took  the  paper  from  the  office;  but 
generally  speaking,  under  ordinary  sub- 
scriptions, if  you  allow  the  paper  to  be 
delivered  to  you  from  the  office,  or  you 
take  it  yourself  from  the  office,  you  will 
be  held  liable  to  pay  for  the  same,  the 
law  presuming  that  if  you  used  the  paper 
you  intended  to  pay  for  it,  and  an  implied 
contract  would  be  held  to  have  been 
made.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  for 
the  paper,  you  should  order  it  discon- 
tinued, or  notify  the  post-office  officials 
not  to  deliver  it  to  you,  and  refuse  to 
take  it  from  the  office  yourself. 


LINE  FENCE 


F.,  Ohio,  writes:  "In  your  advice  to 
J.  F.,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  line  fence,  would 
it  not  be  owing  to  circumstances  that 
you  could  compel  a  neighbor  to  pay  for 
building  fence?  Suppose  A.  and  B.  own 
land,  and  have  a  line  fence.  A.'s  share  of 
fence  is  six  or  eight  rails  high,  and  an- 
swers all  purposes-for  his  stock,  but  B.'s 
stock  is  very  hard  to  control,  and  would 
need  a  fence  fifteen  or  sixteen  rails  high. 
B.  could  not  compel  A.  to  build  such  a 
fence.  Again,  if  A.  should  remove  all 
his  outside  fences,  and  only  uses  his  land 
to  farm  it,  and  keeps  no  stock,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  B.  could  not  compel  A.  to  build 
half  the  line  fence,  and  could  not  A.  re- 
move his  share  by  giving  B.  six  months' 
notice?" 

The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  each 
person  to  whom  a  part  of  the  line  fence  is 
assigned  must  keep  it  in  a  condition  to 
turn  ordinary  stock — that  is,  it  must  be 
such  a  fence  as  will  prevent  stock  from 
going  over  it.  A  rail  fence  ten  or  twelve 
rails  high  is  generally  considered,  when 
properly  built,  to  be  sufficient  fence,  like- 
wise a  board  fence  of  five  boards  or  a 
wire  fence  of  nine  to  twelve  wires.  If  A. 
should  remove  all  the  outside  fence,  etc., 
and  give  B.  six  months'  notice,  A.  could 
remove  his  share  of  the  partition  fence, 
and  if  B.  wanted  a  fence  there  he  would 
have  to  make  one  himself. 


WIDOW'S  RIGHTS 

J.  E.,  Ohio,  asks  a  few  questions:  "A 
man  dies,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  chil- 
dren. If  he  has  left  a  will,  and  willed 
most  of  his  property  to  others  than  his 
wife,  can  she  break  the  will,  and  what 
amount  of  his  property,  real  and  personal, 

can  she  hold  in  spite  of  his  will?  A 

man  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  grown-up 
children,  but  no  will.  Of  course,  the 
widow  will  hold  only  her  dower  in  her 
husband's  real  estate,  but  what  amount 
of  personal  property  can  she  hold?  Can 
she  have  the  household  goods  and  a 
year's  support?  Please  tell  me  just  what 
she  can  claim.  If  there  is  not  enough 
personal  property  to  give  her  what  the 
law  allows,  can  she^  get  it  out  of  real 
estate?" 

The  mere  fact  that  the  will  did  not 
make  proper  provision  for  the  wife  would 
not  break  the  will,  but  the  wife  need  not 
accept  under  the  will.  She  always  has 
the  right  to  accept  under  the  will  or  take 

as  the  law  provides.  In  Ohio,  after  the 

debts  are  paid,  the  widow  gets  one  half 
of  the  first  four  hundred  dollars  and  one 
third  of  the  balance.  She  also  gets  such 
a  sum  of  property,  either  moii^y  or  other- 
wise, as  the  appraisers  may  think  proper 
for  her  year's  support.  If  there  is  not 
enough  personal  property  to  giye  this 
year's  support,  then  real  estate  may  be 
sold  in  order  to  get  such  money.  In 
other  words,  the  widow's  allowance  is  a 
debt,  for  which  real  estate  may  be  sold.  , 
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The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  iuquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addi'essed 
"Law  Department,"  this  otSce. 


REDEMPTION  OF  TAX  SALE 

C.  S.,  Tennessee,  asks  the  following: 
"Could  land  which  was  soU'  for  taxes  in 
the  forties  and  fifties  be  redeemed?" 

I  should  think  not  at  this  late  day. 


TAX  ON  DEPOSITS 

J.  G.  M.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know:  "If  a 
person  deposits  money  in  a  savings-bank 
in  small  amounts  at  different  times  on  a 
pass-book,  is  money  so  deposited  subject 
to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio?" 

Yes,  it  is  subject  to  taxation.  The 
amount  of  tax  is  fixed  by  the  township, 
county  or  city  where  the  depositor  lives. 


hauling,  and  tear  up  the  road  until  it  is 
almost  impassable,  without  asking  con- 
sent? Can  they  be  stopped  from  hauling 
on  said  road,  when  they  can  get  into  the 
works  a  shorter  way  by  making  their 
own  road?  How  would  a  man  have  to 
go  about  stopping  them  from  hauling 
on  said  road?" 

I  would  say  the  company  would  have 
no  right  to  use  this  road,  and  if  they  did 
so  they  would  be  liable  for  damages,  or 
you  might  .go  into  court  and  enjoin 
them  from  using  it. 


TRANSFERRING  MORTGAGE 

M.  H.,  Ohio,  requests  that  I  inform  her 
as  to  the  necessary  steps  to  take  to  trans- 
fer a  mortgage  from  one  party  to  another. 

The  proper  way  to  transfer  a  mortgage 
from  one  party  to  another  is  to  make  an 
indorsement  on  the  mortgage  somewhat 
in  the  following  form: 

For  value  received  I  hereby  assign, 

transfer  and  deliver  to  all 

my  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
within  mortgage  and  the  note  secured 
thereby.    , 


TITLE  TO  LAND 


W.  J.  R.,  Maine,  inquires:  "A  man 
marries  a  woman,  and  they  raise  one 
child,  and  the  woman  dies.  The  woman 
had  money,  which  they  used  to  buy  land. 
Can  the  father  of  the  child  transfer  the 
land  and  give  a  good  title?" 

The  correct  answer  to  the  above  in- 
quiry would  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  the  title  to  the  land  was  in  the 
mother  or  the  father.  If  in  the  father,  as 
a  matter  of  course  he  could  transfer  it  and 
give  a  good  deed;  if  in  the  mother,  he 
would  h&ve  only  his  dower  interest. 


ESTATE  IN  GERMANY 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  gives  the  follow- 
ing: "How  would  one  proceed  in  set- 
tling an  estate  in  Germany?  It  has  been 
standing  unsettled  for  many  years.  The 
children  are  dead,  and  the  grandchildren 
are  in  the  United  States.  The  will  was 
made  to  a  son,  but  the  son  came  to  this 
country  before  he  reached  twenty-one. 
Can  his  children  claim  the  estate?" 

In  all  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
United  States  there  are  German  consuls 
who  would  probably  attend  to  the  matter 
for  you,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Philadel- 
phia to  the  consul  of  the  country  in  which 
the  estate  is  situated  would  probably 
reach  the  right  place.  This  government 
also  has  consuls  in  different  cities  of 
Europe,  and  if  you  would  address  a  letter 
to  the  American  consul  in  a  large  city 
near  where  the  estate  is  situated  you 
might  get  an  answer,  which  would  reach 
your  matter  in  the  right  way.  Just  what 
condition  the  estate  might  now  be  in  is 
difficult  to  answer. 


MARRIAGE  OF  MINOR 

E.  M.  L.,  Pennsylvania,  asks:  "If  a 
girl  of  nineteen  having  neither  parents 
living  and  no  guardian  should  wish  to 
marry,  how  could  she  secure  marriage 
license?  Would  she  have  to  choose  a 
guardian?" 

In  most  of  the  states  a  girl  nineteen 
years  of  age  is  not  a  minor,  but  by  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  she  probably  is.  In 
such  cases  the  usual  practice  is  to  go  to 
the  probate  or  orphan's  court,  and  have 
a  guardian  appointed,  which  guai-dian 
gives  consent  to  the  minor's  marriage. 


PARTITION  FENCE 

W.  H.  S.,  Tennessee,  would  Hke  to 
know  the  law  of  Tennessee  on  partition 
fences:  "If  A.  pulls  away  from  B.,  and 
makes  a  lane,  and  then  afterward  joins 
back  to  B.  by  placing  gates  across  the 
lane,  can  B.  force  A.  to  keep  the  gates 
open?  If  not,  can  B.  force  A.  to  keep 
up  the  partition  fence,  or  would  it  be 
a  partition  fence  on  B.'s  side?'f 

The  laws  of  different  states  vary  some- 
what as  to  partition  fences.  I  should 
think  A.  would  either  be  compelled  to 
keep  the  gates  open  or  build  the  partition 
fence.    Better  consult  a  local  attorney. 


SCHOOL-TEACHER'S  SALARY 

C.  B.,  Ohio,  writes:  "A  teacher  was 
hired  to  teach  school  for  four  months. 
After  teaching  nine  weeks,  the  teacher 
was  ordered  by  the  township  clerk  to 
close  school  on  account  of  a  contagious 
disease  in  the  district.  After  being  closed 
for  four  weeks,  the  teacher  was  given 
permission  to  again  open  school.  Can 
the  teacher  draw  his  wages  for  the  time 
during  which  the  school  was  closed?" 

If  a  teacher  is  employed  for  a  de'finite 
time,  and  during  the  peridd  of  his  em- 
ployment the  district  officers  close  the 
schools  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  disease,  and  keep  them  closed 
for  a  time,  and  the  teacher  continues 
ready  to  perform  his  contract,  he  is  en- 
titled to  full  wages  during  such  period. 
The  act  of  God  is  not  an  excuse  for  non- 
performance of  a  contract  unless  it  ren- 
ders performance  impossible;  if  it  merely 
makes  it  difficult  and  inexpedient,  it  is 
not  sufficient.  Although  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  eminently  prudent  to  dis- 
I  miss  school,  yet  this  affords  no  reason 
why  the  misfortune  of  the  district  should 
be  visited  upon  the  teacher.  —  Ohio 
school  law,  citing  Drew  vs.  Union  School 
District,  etc.,  43  Mich.  480. 


DEED  BY  TAX  SALE 

M.  T.  M.,  Florida,  puts  the  following: 
"J.  buys  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  year 
1884,  letting  it  sell  for  taxes.  A.  buys 
same,  and  he  also  lets  it  sell  for  taxes. 
The  state  then  buys  it.  A.  sells  to  G., 
and  G.  redeems  it  from  the  state.  G. 
keeps  the  taxes  paid  up  to  1900,  then  J. 
and  G.  both  agree  to  divide  the  land  in 
equal  parts,  each  giving  the  other  a  quit- 
claim deed.  Has  G.  got  a  good  deed? 
Can  J.'s  heirs  hold  any  claim?" 

From  your  statement  I  would  think 
that  G.  had  a  good  deed.  If  J.  had  any 
interest,  that  interest  was  released  in  the 
quitclaim  deed  he  gave  to  G.,  therefore 
J.'s  heirs  could  have  no  claim  on  G.'s  part. 


RIGHT  TO  USE  PRIVATE  ROAD 

J.  C.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asks:  "If  a  man 
owns  a  farm,  and  has  a  private  road 
running  out  to  the  public  road,  and  coal- 
works  open  up  on  the  next  farm,  can 
the  company  use  this  road  to  do  their 


LIFE  ESTATE  IN  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

C.  B.,  Ohio,  propounds  the  following: 
"A.  and  B.  are  two  aged  people  living 
together,  and  together  they  own  consid- 
erable property  in  lands  and  money.  A. 
is  the  younger,  and  has  always  attended 
to  all  business  affairs.  A.  dies,  and 
leaves  a  will  in  which  he  leaves  every- 
thing to  B.  during  her  lifetime,  to  be 
divided  at  B.'s  death  between  other  heirs. 
In  his  will  A.  names  C.  as  his  executor. 
An  inventory  and  appraisement  was 
held,  and  A.'s  share  of  everything  was 
taken  down.  Has  C.  anything  to  do  with 
what  stock  and  grain»has  been  raised  by 
other  tenants,  and  has  he  any  business 
with  money  coming  in  from  other 
sources  since  the  inventory  and  appraise- 
ment was  held?" 

B.  is  entitled  to  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  everything,  and  C.  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  other  than  to  see  that  the  debts 
of  A.  are  paid,  and  for  that  purpose  C. 
might  use  some  of  the  personal  property. 
If  there  were  any  outstanding  debts  due 
to  A.,  or  other  personal  property  belong- 
ing to  A.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  C. 
might  convert  the  same  into  money,  but 
generally  speaking,  B.  is  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  all  the  property. 


Handy 
Household 


"Marvelous  Duplex  Fork" 


Just  what  is  wanted  for  handling  boiled  or  baked  potatoes,  boiled  eggs,  baked 
apples,  hot  biscuits,  doughnuts  or  fried  cakes.  The  forks  are  always  open  and  ready 
for  use,  and  by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  handles  anything  can  be  easily  taken  hold 
of  without  fear  of  breaking  or  crushing,  and  without  burning  your  hands.  The  forks 
being  plated,  require  ho  scouring.  When  once  used  they  become  an  indispensable 
article.   Order  as  No.  822. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  Marvelous  Duplex  Fork,  45c.,  by  mail,  post°paid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly  subscription,  not  your  own  or  any  member 

of  your  family 


"Lamp=Chimney  Stove" 


Invaluable  for  its  convenience  and 
economy.    Made  of  bright  brass,  compact 
and  ornamental. 

To  heat  curling-iron,  use  as  'shown  in  cut,  and  the 
handle  of  the  curler  will  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
the  heat.  To  heat  water,  use  as  shown  in  cut.  One  of 
the  most  economical  and  useful  household  articles  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  Indispensable  in  the  sick-room. 
Heats  water  for  shaving  in  a  jiffy.  Doesn't  smoke  the  cup. 

Order  as  No.  823. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  Lamp^-Chimney 
Stove,  40  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly  subscription,  not 
your  own  or  any  member  of'  your  family 


"Useful  Cooking= Knife" 

For  turning  pan- 
cakes, eggs,  omelets, 
fish,  meat,  potatoes, 
hash  or  croquettes.  In 
warming  potatoes,  the 
shape  of  the  knife  is 
such  that  the  work  can 
be  done  in  less  time 
than  with  a  table-knife, 
as  a  cutting  edge  four  inches  long  is  brought  into  use.   Order  as  No.  824. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  Cooking°Knife,  40  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly  subscription,  not  your  own  or  any  member 

of  your  family 


The  Quick  "Parer  and  Corer" 


This  article  will  be  used  many 
times  a  day  on  account  of  its  great 
value  in'  saving  the  vegetable,  and 
also  time.    It  does  the  work  very 


rapidly.  Every  one  warranted  to  be  fine  steel, 
and  tinned  so  they  won't  rust.  Order  as  No.  825. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  Parer  and  Corer,  40  cents,  by  mail,  post=paid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly  subscription,  not  your  own  or  any  member 

of  your  family 


"Sensible  Cleaner" 


For  Pots,  Pans,  Etc. 
Cleans  Perfectly 


Cleans  Quickly— Saves  the  Hands 


Large  two-ring  wire  cloth  with  iron 
handle  and  steel  scraper,  making  it 
doubly  effective.  No  family  should  be 
without  one.  Does  its  work  quickly 
and  effectively,  scouring  and  cleaning 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  pan  in  a  man- 
ner that  gives  delight  and  satisfaction, 
keeping  the  hands  out  of  the  soap  and 
water,  which  chafes  and  ruins  the  skin 
of  the  hand.  Saves  your  finger-nails, 
too.  The  most-wanted  kitchen  utensil 
manufactured.   Order  as  No.  826.  ' 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this 
Chain  Pot^Cleaner,  40  cents,  by 
mail,  post°paid 

Or  given  for  sending  ONE  new  yearly 
subscription,  not  your  own  or  any 
member  of  your  family 
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THE  HOME  LIGHT 

The  light  of  home's  a  wondrous  light, 

So  tender  is  its  shining, 
So  soft  it  follows  through  the  night, 

Our  weary  road  outlining. 
Though  lonely  and  for  years  we  roam, 

Far  from  the  ones  who  love  us. 
Yet  ever  shines  the  light  of  home. 

Like  God's  grace  spread  above  us. 

The  light  of  home's  a  wondrous  light,. 

Through  life  it  follows,  seeming, 
Yet  when  with  age  the  hair  is  white. 

Clear  in  the  front  'tis  gleaming. 
It  shines  from  where  our  loved  ones  are — 

Oh,  this  is  Love's  divining! 
And  through  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar 

At  last  we  see  it  shining. 

— The  Gentlewoman. 


A  COMPLIMENT  FROM  THE  HEART 

AN  AGED  man  and  woman  stopped 
opposite  the.  Central  High  School 
a  few  days  ago,  and  looked  across 
at  that  rather  imposing  pile.  They 
were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed,  and  while 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  from  the 
country  districts,  there  was  nothing  in 
their  appearance  to  attract  comment.  A 
young  man  was  waiting  for  a  cross-town 
car  close  to  where  the  strangers  stopped. 
To  him  the  aged  man  turned.  "That's  a 
school-house,  I  judge,"  he  said. 

"That's  the  Central  High  School,"  re- 
plied the  young  man.  • 
The  old  man  looked  interested. 
"That's    the    principal    high  school, 
Mary,"  he  remarked  to  the  old  lady. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  the  young 
man. 

"We  haven't  been  in  Cleveland  for  a 
number  of  years,"  he  said;  "I  guess  it 
ain't  since  the  Garfield  funeral,  an'  we're 
just  lookin'  around.  We  take  a  good 
deal,  of  interest  in  schools  and  school- 
houses." 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  sweet- 
faced  old  lady,  who  nodded  brightly. 

"Then  you  have  children,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"Just  one,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"Of  course  he  is  through  school." 

"Long  ago,"  said  the  stranger.  "How 
long  is  it,  Mary?  Five  years  since  he 
graduated,  ain't  it?" 

"Six,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  guess  maybe  it  is,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Graduated  from  your  home  school,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  said  the  aged  stranger.  "He 
vi^as  our  only  child,  an'  Mary  an'  me 
made  up  our  minds  to  give  him  just  as 
good  an  education  as  we  could  afiford. 
An'  we  did,  too." 

The  young'  man  smiled.  He  fancied 
that  the  boy  in  question  had  been  given 
a  decidedly  limited  send-off. 


MARTYNIA  PROBOSCIDEA 

"You  say  he  graduated  from  the  home 
school,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man;  "but  he 
didn't  stop  there.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
West  Austintown,  an'  we  sent  him.  Then 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Hiram,  an'  we  sent 
him.  An'  then  he'd  set  his  heart  on 
Harvard,  an'  we  sent  him  there." 

"To  Harvard?" 

"Yes;  an'  he  was  one  of  the  class  or- 
ators, too,  on  graduatin'-day.  It  almost 
broke  his  heart  'cause  mother  an'  me 


couldn't  be  there  to  hear  him.  But  we 
didn't  feel  that  we  could  quite  afiford  it, 
did  we,  mother?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  old  lady. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  still 
nodded  brightly. 

"And  your  son — where  is  he  now?" 

"He's  a  minin'  engineer  in  South 
America.  Doing  first-rate,  too.  We 
hear  from  him  regular  every  month. 
Why,  what  brought  us  up  town  to-day 
was  to  get  a  draft  cashed  that  he  sent 
his  mother  for  a  birthday  present.  Three 
hundred  dollars — five  dollars  for  every 
year — that's  what  Joe  wrote.  Mother's 
just  sixty." 

The  young  man  took  oflf  his  hat  to  the 
old  lady. 

"I  wish  you  many  more  birthdaj'S, 
madam,"  he  said,  "and  trust  that  each 
will  be  as  pleasantly  remembered." 

The  old  lady  smilingly  thanked  him. 

"Do  you  know  what  mother  said?" 
inquired  the  old  man,  with  a  sly  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"Why,  no.    What  was  it?" 

"Mother  said,  'Let's  speak  to  that 
young  man — he  seems  so  much  like 
Joe.' " 

And  the  young  man  walked  away,  feel- 
ing that  he  might  journey  long  and  far 
and  not  receive  so  high  a  compliment. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ECCENTRIC  FRUITS 

Fruits  in  botany  include  all  the  fructi- 
fication of  plants,  the  divisions  being 
fleshy  fruits,  stone  fruits  and  dry  fruits — 
the  last  very  various.  Some  of  the  forms 
are  marvelous  in  their  resemblance  to 


TRAPA  BICORNIS 

animals,  or  in  other  devices  that  favor 
their  protection  or  their  dissemination. 

The  Martynia  proboscidea  is  familiar 
to  a  great  many  readers,  and  known  as 
the  unicorn-plant,  double  claw,  ongle  du 
diable,  etc.,  from  the  long-beaked  capsule. 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  even  saw  in 
it  a  resemblance  to  a  back-finned  fish, 
with  a  tail  shaped  into  two  fish-hooks. 
The  two-celled  woody  pod  contains  nu- 
merous black  seeds.  It  is  an  annual,  very 
pubescent,  much  blanched;  the  stem  one 
to  three  feet  long;  the  large  leaves  heart- 
shaped;  the  funnel-form  flowers  yellow- 
ish, mottled  with  purple,  and  one  to  two 
inches  long.  The  fruit  is  four  to  six 
inches  in  length.  Several  species  occur 
in  the  Southwest  and  as  many  as  eight 
in  the  Americas.  The  pod  of  Martynia 
proboscidea  can  be  mounted  on  artificial 
legs,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird  with  long, 
recurved  tail. 

Of  fruits  that  resemble  animals,  the 
bufifalohead  nut,  Trapa  bicornis  of  China, 
is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing.  It  is 
sold  in  our  city  streets.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  its  resemblance  to  a  bufifalo 
— head,  horns,  eyes  and  nose.  It  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  with  dissected  submerged 
leaves  and  a  tuft  of  aerial  broad  leaves. 
The  nut  contains  a  sweet,  edible  kernel, 
and  a  species  in  Cashmere  is  a  staple 
food.  One  species,  ranging  from  Africa 
and  Central  Asia  to  Central  Europe, 
named  Trapa  natans,  has  been  naturalized 
in  our  Concord  River.  These  nuts  are 
also  known  as  water-caltrop,  in  allusion 
to  the  spiked  balls  formerly  used  to  im- 
pede cavalry.  The  imitative  shape  has 
of  course  no  supposable  use,  except  as 
the  horns  may  hinder  animals  from  swal- 
lowing it  whole. — W.  H.  Parker,  in  The 
American  Inventor. 


SUN-DIAL  AGAIN  IN  FASHION 

The  old-fashioned  sun-dial  has  crept 
back  into  fashion  again,  and  is  now  seen 
in  the  modern  old-fashioned  garden.  It 
is  always  an  interesting  feature  in  a  gar- 
den. Red  and  white  flowered  cypress- 
vines  trained  so  as  to  wreathe  its  column 
support  make  a  very  pleasing  effect. — 
Ladies'  World. 


THE  CLASS 

In  spelling-class  at  school,  you  know, 

I'm  always  number  two. 
And  Dotty's  always  number  one, 

No  matter  what  I  do. 

Sometimes  I  miss  a  word,  although 

I  try  with  all  my  might. 
And  Dotty — she  is  number  one 

Because  she  spells  it  right. 


And  if  she  chance  to  miss  a  word, 

Why,  I  declare,  I  do! 
And  so  she  stays  the  number  one. 

And  I  stay  number  two. 

Mama  says,  "Little  ladies  first 

Should  ever  be  the  rule," 
And  that's  the  way  it  always  is 

In  spelling-class  at  school. 
-Helen  S.  Daley,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


brings  the  trolley  cords  or  ropes  against 
the  wires.  The  conductor  then  pulls 
downward,  thereby  drawing  the  trolley- 
wheels  toward  the  wires  until  the  latter 
are  brought  into  engagement  with  exten- 
sion arms,  and  thence  readily  to  the 
grooves  of  the  wheels- 

Now  the  car  is  ready  to  proceed.  The 
lazy-tongs  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
maintain  a  necessary  constant  parallel 
with  the  transverse  line  of  the  car — in 
other  words,  remain  at  right  angles  to  its 
course.  The  extensible  character  of  the 
lazy-tongs,  under  the  impulsion  of 
springs,  keeps  the  trolley-wheels  pressed 
against  the  wires.  In  fact,  sufficient  lat- 
eral divergence  is  provided  for  in  this 
contrivance  to  keep  the  wheels  in  firm 
engagement  with  the  wires  when  the 
latter  are  pressed  farthest  apart  midway 
between  their  supports. 

The  conveyance  may  move  along  a  line 
parallel  with  the  trolley-wires,  and  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  trolley-pole 
stands  at  an  angle  to  the  wires  of  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees.  What- 
ever angle  the  car  takes  is  followed  by  the 
extensible  dovetailed  contrivance  between 
the  trolley-wires. 

Street-cars  traveling  at  great  speed 
can  turn  out  to  avert  collisions,  and  may 
freely  wander  at  either  side  of  the  street 
without  interruption  to  the  propelling 
current. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


A  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY 

TROLLEY-CARS  running  independent 
of  tracks,  wandering  freely  over 
any  part  of  a  street  or  road,  and 
all  the  time  maintaining  trolley- 
wheels  safely  against  overhead  wires,  are 
now  a  practical,  realized  innovation.  The 
danger  of  the  current-collecting  attach- 
ment falling  has  been  overcome.  More- 
over, it  can  be  readily  applied  to  the 
wires  or  removed  at  will,  or  switched 
from  one  line  to  another.  Without 
changing  the  speed,  a  car  can  be  guided 
to  the  right  or  left  of  any  object  with 
no  more  effort  than  that  required  in 
njanipulating  an  auto-motor  vehicle.  As 
now  constructed,  the  trackless  trolley-car 
can  travel  on  any  part  of  a  road  or  street 
twenty-five  feet  in  width. 

As  there  are  no  tracks  to  construct 
and  equip  in  this  new  system,  the  cost  of 


FISH  AND  FISHERMEN 

When  the  great  icebergs  from  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  come  floating  down  to  New- 
foundland, and  come  into  contact  with  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  they 
begin  to  melt,  and  as  there  is  in  them  a 
great  deal  of  soil  and  many  rocks,  these 
of  course  sink  to  the  bottom.  Now,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  great  many 
years,  which  makes  the  water  all  around 
the  east  and  south  shores  of  Newfoundland 
much  shallower  than  the  ocean.  These 
shallows  are  called  banks,  and  it  is  here 
the  codfish  breed,  and  now  millions  upon 
millions  of  cod  come  from  the  grand 
bank.  There  are  other  banks  where  fish 
are  taken. 

The  French  were  the  first  fishermen 
who  came  to  these  banks,  and  they  now 
hold  rights  of  fishing  here,  and  will  not 
allow  other  nations  to  share. 

There  is  a  town  on  the  coast  in  Mass- 
achusetts called  Gloucester  that  sends 
many  boats  to  the  banks  for  fish,  and  if 
you  were  to  go  to  this  town  you  would 


COMRADES  ON  THE  BEACH 


street-car  lines  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Two  overhead  parallel  wires  supply  the 
current.  A  tension-spring  sustains  the 
trolley-pole  substant^lly  at  the  height 
of  these  wires.  Grooved  trolley-wheels 
engage  the  wires  laterally  instead  of  per- 
pendicularly, and  these  wheels  are  con- 
nected with  a  device  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  lazy-tongs  made  of  non- 
conducting material  and  provided  with 
springs.  The  conductor  operates  the 
trolley  contrivance  by  means  of  two  pul- 
ley-ropes. He  can  easily  control  the 
movements  of  the  lazy-tongs  by  a  pull  on 
the  ropes,  and  release  springs  which  cause 
the   trolley-wheels   to   fly   apart.  This 


see  fish  everywhere  and  see  hundreds  of 
fishermen.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  on  the  American  coast,  and  the 
town  stands  in  the  lead  of  the  fishing 
industry  of  America.  Two  books  have 
been  written  about  this  town,  one  called 
"A  Singular  Life,"  written  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  and  she  tells  of  the.  fisher- 
man in  his  home  ashore.  The  other, 
which  all  boys  love  to  read,  is  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  is  called  "Captains 
Courageous,"  and  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  the  fisherman  at  sea.  These  two 
books,  together  with  the  great  trade  done 
in  fishing,  have  made  Gloucester  quite 
famous. — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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STEVENS 


FFREARAIS 

are  acknowledged  as  superior  to  many 
on  the  market.  They  are  good  shoot- 
ers, and  are  guaranteed  to  be 

SAFE,  50LID,  ACCURATE 

Made  in  many  styles  and  calibers  and 
ranging  in  price  from  82.50  to  $150.00. 

Where  STEVENS  RIFLES  are  not 
sold  by  dealers,  we  will  ship  (express 
prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 

835  Main  Street, 
Chicopee  Palis,  Mass. 


OLLARS 


/and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

s^BUYS  THE  GENTS'  HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  1903  MODEL  BURDICK 
BICYCLE.  Shipped  to  any  ad- 
dress with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
can  give  it  ten  days'  free  trial,  put  It  to  every  test,  and  If 
you  do  not  And  it  handsomer,  stronger,  easier  riding,  bet- 
ter equipped,  better  tires,  hubs,  hangers,  bearings,  and 
In  every  way  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle  you  can 
buy  from  any  other  house  in  Chicago,  at  home  or 
elsewhere  for  less  than  $20.00,  you  can  return  the  bicycle 
to  us  at  our  expense,  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

FOR  OUR  FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 

AJITA I  nPIIC  showing  the  most  complete  line  of 
UAIALUUUC  new  1903  model  gents',  ladies* 
and  children's  bicycles  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  really 
startling,  for  everything  in  bicycle  sundries  and  sup- 
plies, for  the  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 
heard  of,  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  mail  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,*"'in'"° 


Farm  TVagou  only  $21.95 
In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Qulncy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon  that  is  only  25  Inches  high,  fitted 
■with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and  'sold 
tor  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  he  mailed  upon  applica^ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy, 
111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices 
made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


is  known  around  the  world 
The  H.  &  R.  Single  Gun  is  perfect  in 
model  and  construction  and  the  simplest 
"  take  down  "  gun  made.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alog tells  about  our  complete  line — free. 

Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co. 
Dept.  21,  WORCESTER.  Mass. 

Makers  of  H.  &  R.  Revolvers. 


MY  AMBITION 

is  to  becoitie  an 

ILLUSTRATOR 

Wo  can  assist  any  one 
to  realize  liis  ambitions. 
'  Struggles  With  theAVorld" 
is  the  name  of  a  book  of 
Ours  dealing  with  the  better 
education  of  men  and  wom- 
en. Tliis  7'J-page  book  is 
free.  It  shov%'s  you  how,  dur- 
ing spare  time,  to  become 
an  IMiistrutur,  Ad-Wriler, 
•I  (Ml  run  list,  Proofrf  iidep, 
K*ii»kkce|HM-,  St4'iiu[rrai>ht»r, 
Kl.-rtrUiau,  Klectrlcrtl  En- 
tfiruMT,  V.U-.  ML'tuioQ  the  pro- 
fessiun  in  nliwh  you  are  iiiter- 
edtod,  and  we  will  include  some 
vnlujilile  information  pertaining 
thereto. 

CORBESPONBENCE 
rNSTITTITE  OF  AMERICA 
Box  723,  Scranton,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MEN,  Become  Independent 

Our  School  can  give  you  a  Veterinary  Course  in  simple 
English  language,  at  home  during  five  months  of  your 
spare  time,  and  placi^  you  in  a  position  to  secure  a  busi- 
ness of  from  ^1.200  upwards  yearly.  Diploma  granted 
and  good  positions  obtained  for  sucoessful  students. 
Cost  within  reafdi  of  all.  Satisfaction  sruaranteed.  AVrite 
for  full  parti<^ulJirs  at  ont^e.  THE  ONTARIO  VETERINAJIY 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL.  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Sunday  Reading 


THE  SIMPLE  DESIRE 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free! 
Tell  me  thy  secret,  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
Py  some  clear,  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay, 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

Teach  me  thy  patience,  still  with  thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company. 
In  work- that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong. 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way, 
In  peace,  that  only  thou  canst  give, 
With  thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live. 

— Washington  Gladden. 


THE  INEXHAUSTIBLE  RICHES 

THERE  came  to  fne  a  day  of  gloom. 
I  could  not  see  out  through  the 
clouds  of  temporal  affairs,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  I  caught 
myself  wondering  if  even  heaven  were 
to  be  utterly  and  finally  depended  upon. 
It  was,  humanely  speaking,  a  very  little 
thing  that  redeemed  me  from  my  douTats 
and  put  me  to  shame  and  security. 

I  lit  the  gas.  As  I  did  so  I  was  sud- 
denly impressed  with  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  lighting  that  selfsame  gas-jet  every 
evening  in  the  year  for  six  years — two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  times — 
and  never  had  there  failed  to  leap  out 
to  meet  my  tiny  wax  taper  that  bright, 
steady  flame.  One  night  we  forgot  to 
turn  the  gas  out  at  bedtime,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  still  burning.  So  I 
thought  of  the  great  network  of  gas- 
pipes  spread  under  this  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago; of  the  immense  retorts  filled  with 
the  dangerous  explosive;  of  the  steady, 
unfailing  supply  —  all  through  human 
system  and  care. 

Then  my  thought  took  in  the  system 
of  waterworks.  Every  house  in  the  city 
is  supplied  with  water.  Gas  is  more  or 
less  of  a  luxury.  Only  once  in  my  nearly 
fourteen  years'  residence  in  this  city  of 
about  two  million  souls  has  the  water- 
supply  failed,  and  that  was  when  Jack 
Frost  got  his  fingers  into  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

So  my  thought  rushed  on— telephone, 
telegraph,  public  service  of  many  kinds, 
with  but  an  infinitesimal  per  cent  of  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  needs  of  the  clamoring, 
greedy,  exacting,  wasteful  public. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  things  as  this 
I  am  afraid  to  trust  the  Father  of  us  all, 
the  one  who  has  all  riches  and  all  power 
and  all  love.  I  am  afraid  that  to-mor- 
row's bread  may  fail!  That  to-morrow 
the  rain  may  not  fall  on  my  field  or  the 
sun  may  burn  it  up!  Fear  thus,  and 
hardly  ever  give  a  thought  to  the  surety 
of  things  supplied  by  corporations  of  men! 

The  Doubter  thought  it  was  about  time 
to  slink  away  from  me,  and  as  a  neigh- 
boring church-bell  sounded  the  hour  for 
prayer,  peace  and  quietness  stole  into  my 
heart.  Ada  Melville  Shaw. 


THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN 

Children  enjoy  music  long  before  they 
understand  the  color,  scale  and  the  laws 
of  harmony.  Indeed,  millions  go  through 
life  enjoying  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  without  ever  knowing  anything  about 
the  laws  by  which  colors  complement 
each  other.  Also  millions  go  through 
life  as  Christians  without  ever  stopping 
to  work  out  philosophically  their  ideas 
about  the  Bible  or  the  church  or  the 
creed.  And  yet  they  are  Christians,  be- 
cause they  are  loyal  to  Christ.  History 
tells  us  of  a  young  paint-grinder  in  the 
studio  of  Italy's  greatest  master,  who  de- 
veloped striking  evidences  of  artistic 
skill.  When  an  enemy  of  the  great 
teacher  came  to  the  boy  and  urged  him 
to  found  a  school  of  his  own,  saying  that 
wealth  and  honors  and  invitations  to 
kings'  palaces  might  be  his,  the  youth 
answered,  in  effect,  "I  am  not  ambitious 
to  found  a  school  or  dwell  in  a  palace, 
but  I  am  ambitious  to  catch  Raphael's 
spirit  and  reproduce  in  myself  his  ideals." 
Now,  that  simple  thought  condenses  in 
a  word  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life. 


It  is  an  ambition  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
Christ's  thoughts,  to  feel  his  throb  of 
sympathy  toward  the  poor  and  weak,  to 
abhor  evil  as  he  abhorred  it,  to  hunger 
for  righteousness  as  he  hungered  for  it, 
and  to  walk  with  our  Father  as  Christ 
walked  with  his.  He  is  a  Christian  who 
is  loyal  to  Christ  in  thoughts,  sympathies, 
friendships,  purposes  and  ideals. — Newell 
Dwight  Hillis. 


JUDGE  NOT 

Ian  Maclaren  says  that  it  would  be 
better  for  most  of  us  to  complain  less  of 
being  misunderstood,  and  to  take  more 
care  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  other 
people,  and  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  The  older  we  grow,  the 
more  fully  do  we  see,  as  the  old  lady  said, 
"Everybody's  queer  except  you  and  me, 
and  you're  a  little  so."  We  all  have  our 
pet  hobbies,  our  individual,  peculiar 
crotchets,  which  are  as  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  others  as  are  theirs  by  us. 
We  sometimes  feel  that  we  are  not  ap- 
preciated by  our  friends  or  neighbors, 
that  they  do  not  really  understand  us,  and 
yet  all  the  while  we  are  measuring  them 
in  the  very  mold  in  which  we  ourselves 
object  to  be  measured. 

What  our  neighbor  really  is  we  may 
never  know,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  is  not  just  as  we  have  thought 
him  to  be.  We  see  certain  traits  of  his 
character,  have  heard  a  number  of  things 
about  him,  know  something  of  his  com- 
ings and  goings,  have  a  little  knowledge 
of  his  "outward  appearance,"  and  judge 
the  man'  by  these  things.  This  certainly 
is  not  "righteous"  judgment!  This  mere 
surface-knowledge  by  no  means  reveals 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  within. 

Many  a  sensitive,  refined,  reserved  na- 
ture has  been  denominated  proud;  some 
conceited  people  have  the  knack  of  act- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
thought  to  be  brimful  of  the  grace  of 
humility.  Men  live  whose  entire  char- 
acter is  that  of  consummate  selfishness, 
and  yet  so  shrewd  are  they  that  people 
think  there  is  much  of  the  self-sacrificing, 
heroic  element  in  their  make-up.  And 
so  I  repeat,  "We  do  not  know  our  ac- 
quaintances, and  therefore  should  not 
judge  them." 

Ella  Bautlett  Simmons. 


THE  LADDER  OF  PRAYER 

The  blessed  commerce  between  heaven 
and  earth  begins  in  heaven.  God  sends 
his  promise  down;  then  follows  prayer, 
man  sends  up  his  request  based  upon  the 
promise;  then  comes  the  second  down- 
ward motion,  which  is  the  answer  to 
prayer  in  blessing;  and  finally  the  reflec- 
tion upward,  in  thankful  surrender,  and 
service  to  that  love  which  came  down  on 
us  in  response  to  our  call. 

It  is  like  the  letter  W.  The  first  stroke 
is  downward,  the  promise  from  above; 
the  second  is  upward,  the  prayer  from 
below;  the  third  is  downward,  the  an- 
swer from  God;  the  fourth  and  last  is 
upward,  the  offering  of  grateful  love 
from  man. 

Remember,  it  takes  four  strokes  to 
make  a  W.  Leave  out  one  of  them,  and 
see  how  it  looks!  So,  likewise,  these 
four  things — promise,  prayer,  answer, 
praise — make  one  perfect  and  blessed 
whole.  Prayer  is  nothing  until  promise 
has  been  given;  and  answer  is  certain  if 
prayer  is  true;  and  praise  must  follow  if 
the  gracious  exercise  is  to  be  complete. — 
Christian  Herald. 


SINS  OF  OMISSION 

Looking  back  at  the  end,  I  suspect 
there  will  be  great  grief  for  our  sins  of 
omission — omission  to  get  from  God 
what  we  might  have  got  by  praying. — 
Andrew  A.  Bonar. 


AFTER  IT'S  ALL  OVER 

then  you  will  wish  that  you  had  interested 
yourself  in  our  $5,000.00  contest  on  pages 
18  and  19  of  this  paper.  It's  too  late  to 
lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 
Take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  grasp  at 
opportunities,  if  you  would  be  successful. 
When  you  know  that  the  money  will  be 
paid,  why  don't  you  try  for  it?  A  great 
deal  is  lost  in  the  world  for  the  want  of 
a  little  courage.    Try  it. 


DR.  COFFEE 

Restores  Sight  at  Home 


Write  to-day  for 
tree  BO-page 
Eye  Book 


Dr.  Coffee's  Method  of 
curing  Blindness,  Cata- 
racts, Sore  Eyes  and  all 
eye  diseases  with  his 

Mild  Medicines  is  a 
God-send.  Anyone 
can  write  for  these 
medicines  and  use 
them  in  their  eyes 
at  home  and  cure 
themselves  without 
consulting  a  physi- 
cian. Write  to 
Dr.  Coilee  today. 
Tell  him  plainly  all 
about  your  eyes. 
He  will  send  you 
his  professional 
opinion  absolutely 
free  of  charge., 

Dr.  Coffee  sends ' 
his  80-page  book  on 
"The  Eye  and  its 
Diseases,"  which  explains  how  you  can  restore 
your  eye  sight  at  home  and  cure  all  diseases  of 
the  eye  with  his  mild  medicines  and  tells  how 
to  prevent  old  sight;  how  you  can  throw  away 
your  glasses  and  make  your  eyes  as  strong  as 
they  ever  were.  Book  tells  how  to  regain  and 
keep  perfect  health  and  contains  all  the 
rules  of  health. 

This  book  explains  how  he  cured  Henry  C. 
Laub,  of  Denison,  Iowa,  of  a  cataract  of  30 
years  standing.  How  he  cured  Geo.  C. 
Brown,  of  Brownsville,  Maine,  of  cataracts  on 
his  eyes  of  five  years  standing.  How  he  cured 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  of  1707  E.  Des  Moines 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  after  she  had  been 
given  up  to  be  totally  blind  by  3e  doctors. 

Dr.  Coffee  is  curing  10,000  blind  people  at 
their  homes  every  year  and  he  gives  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  of  people  that  had  weak  and 
diseased  eyes  who  have  gained  their  sight  by 
using  his  mild  Absorption  remedies.  Dr. 
Coffee  will  send  this  boolt  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  writes  him.  Address,  ^ 
DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


LrOW  RATBS 

TO  THE 

SOUTH.  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 


VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N.  P.  A  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  P.  BBOWN,  N.  E.  P.  A  Detroit,  Mich. 

"W.  W.  DTTNNAVANT,  T.P.A .  .Warren,  O. 

CHAS.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A  Cinciimatl. 

W.  C.  BINEAESON,  Q.  P.  A,. . .  .CinciimatL 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

Shake  IntoYour  Shoes  ' 
Allen's  Foot= Ease,  a  pow- 
der for  the  feet.  It  cures  ' 
painful,  Bwollen,    smarting,  i 
nervous  feet,  and  instantly  | 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and   bunions.     It's  the 
greatest  comfort  dis-  ' 
covery    of    the    ag^e.  i 
Makes  tight-fitting  or  new  i 
shoes  feel  easy.    It  is  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  ingrowing  nails, 
sweating,   callous  and  hot, 
tired,  aching  feet.    We  have  I 
"So  Easv  to  Use."    over    30,000    testimonials.  1 
'  TRY  it  TO-DAY.  Sold, 

by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do  not  ac- 
cept an  imitation.  Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps.  ' 

ETDETP  TKIAI.  PACKAGE  1 
■   r\  Km  mm  sent  by  mail. 

^    IvrOTHER  GRAY'S  SWEJET  POWDERS, 

►  the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  Sickly  Children.  Sold  ( 
I  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Trial  Package  FREE. 

>  Address,  AL.I4EN  S.OJL.MSTED,  JOe  Roy,]V,Y. 

C  Mention  this  paper.  ] 


■regular^!  A 

PRICE  Iw 

Sent  O.O.D.  subject  to 
deposit  required.  Ex- 
accompanies  order. 


UNLY  ^VexPBESs  pbepaq 
examination  anywhere.  Kol 
press  paid  only  when  cash  I 
Catalog  free,  with  descrip-| 


Ition  and  key  to  this  illustration. 

ITHE  VIM  CPMFANn«?2S13^CHICAGq, 

■  SDiC  MANUFACTURERS 

UentiOn  FARM  AND  FlKESIDE. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

each  town  to  ride  &  ezUblt  bbhipIa  bicjcle 

'03  Models  highgrade$9io$|5 

1901  &'02  Models,  best  makes  $7  to  $12 
BOO  SMD-HAMO  WHEELS 

all  makes  and  models  good  as  new  $9  to  $8. 
FactoT^  Clearing  Sale.  We  ship  on  approral 
land  10  day's  trial  without  a  cent  in  advance 

WARM  A  BICrC/.f  taking  orders 
for  U3.  "Write  at  once  for  bargain  list  and 
our  wonderful  special  offer  to  agents. 
Tires,  sundries  and  sporting  goods,  all 
kinds,  half  regular  price.  „ 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO.  ^I'icaqo,  ill. 


A  IVI  P=  is  not  recomnieiideii  for  every- 
ij  yy  t\ll\r  thing;  but  if  voii  have  kidiiev, 
Orirj'T  liver  or  bladder  trouble,  it  will 
■VV/W  1  be  found  just  the  remedy  you 
need.  At  druggists'  in  fifty-cent  and  dollar  sizes. 
You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
new  discovery  by  mail,  free;  also  a  book  telling  all 
about  it  and  Its  great  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


$30 


A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Kemedies. 
OEWON  EEM.  CO.,  Dept.  9,  Pareona,  Kan, 
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The  Housewife 


"MERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE" 


— The  Modern  Priscilla. 


So  sweet,  so  sweet,  the  calling  of  the  thrushes, 
The  calling,  cooing,  wooing  everywhere. 

— Nora  Perry  in  "In  June." 

JUNE  is  here!  June  with  her  magic  wand  that  makes 
the  whole  world  passing  fair!  June  with  her 
riches  of  roses;  June  with  her  bonnie  brides! 
As  I  write,  there  rises  before  me  the  vision  of 
a  graceful  girl.  Every  feature  of  her  face  speaks  of 
true  culture  and  elegant  refinement.  Her  white  gown, 
though  of  costly  material,  is  fashioned  on  such  simple 
and  unostentatious  lines,  that  were  it  not  for  the  filmy 
veil  caught  by  a  single  cluster  of  orange-blossoms  in 
her  hair  one  would  not  guess  she  wore  a  "wedding 
garment." 

As  she  stands  at  the  doorway  of  her  chamber — 
an  apartment  where  simple  but  artistic  elegance  every- 
where prevails — she  seems  a  part  of  the  joyous  June 
morning. 

There  are  roses — luxuriant,  queenly  roses — in  her 
little  garden,  and  she  is  akin  to  these.  In  her  fair 
cheek  there  is  a  touch  of  the  same  delicate  pink  and 
cream  that  Nature's  brush  has  laid  on  the  trembling 
rose-petals.  There  were  violets  in  the  garden  a  month 
ago;  and  the  wistful,  womanly  face  of  the  bride  shows 
that  she  is  one  of  their  choicest  sisters.  There  also 
were  lilies-of-the-valley  there,  and  did  you,  my  readers, 
know  that  beautiful  bride  as  I  have  known  her  you 
would  spontaneously  exclaim,  "These  are  her  most 
fitting  symbol  I" 

Meanwhile  she  has  been  joined  by  a  woman  of 
elder  years,  so  like  the  bride  that  we  expect  her  to 
say,  as  she  does,  "Dear,  dear  mother."  A  kiss,  ex- 
quisitely sweet  and  tender,  is  given  by  the  elder 
woman,  and  though  there  are  unshed  tears  in  the  fond 
eyes,  there  is  a  look  also  of  pardonable  pride  and 
mother-love. 

A  carriage  stops  at  the  door,  and  a  tall  young  man 
enters  the  house. 

Over  the  face  of  the  girl  falls  a  tender  shadow. 
She  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  her  mother,  who  has 
retreated  a  step  or  two  into  the  chamber,  and  her 
eyes  are  wet  with  tears.  She  turns  and  greets  the 
young  man  with  a  "rare  and  radiant  smile." 

"Are  you  ready,  sweetheart?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

A  few  moments'  drive,  and  they  are  standing  before 
an  altar  in  the  old  home  church. 

As  she  gives  her  hand  to  her  lover,  and  repeats 
the  solemn  "replies"  which  form  her  part  of  the  cer- 
emony, the  vision  is  one  too  fair  for  fitting  descrip- 
tion, for  I  see  the  glorified  face  of  a  woman  who  has 
found  the  greatest  happiness  known  to  earth. 

Dear,  dear  brides  of  rosy  June,  God  bless  you! 
May  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  marriage  altar  be 
but  the  "commencement"  of  the  "true  happiness"  and 
holy  joys  that  come  to  those  who  from  their  hearts 
can  truly  say,  "All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost." 

  L.  M.  K. 

I 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER-PRINTS 

Among  other  methods  used  in  the  English  police 
system  of  identifying  criminals  is  what  is  known  as  the 
finger-print  system.  A  piece  of  tin  coated  with  prin- 
ters' ink  receives  the  imprint  of  the  fingers,  and  there 
is  left  a  photograph  of  skin-individuality,  from  which 
the  chances  of  evasion  are  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 
A  scientist  in  finger-impression  states  that  out  of  sixty- 
four  KiiUf^r.  of  tbfsp  fincrer-nortrait';  not  one  is  at  all 


likely  to  resemble  another. 

This  is  very  interesting, 
but  our  thought  instantly 
asks,  "Shall  those  who  do 
well  not  be  photographed? 
How  about  the  finger- 
prints of  the  virtuous?" 
Yes,  they  are  preserved, 
too.  The  work  of  woman  in  the  home  and  in  the  world 
may  well  be  compared  to  finger-prints,  for  by  her 
untiring  fingers  she  makes  home  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
place,  binds  up  the  wounds  of  those  that  have  no  home, 
and  in  more  than  sixty-four  billion  ways  makes  a  rec- 
ord of  herself,  by  which  the  record  of  woman,  as  well 
as  of  individual  women,  shall  one  day  be  read  and  ad- 
judged and  awarded. 

Think  of  this,  O  tired  mother,  as  you  go  through 
the  day's  routine.  Every  smallest  deed  you  do  in  love 
is  recorded,  and  shall  some  day  identify  you.  The 
smallest  deed  we  do  leaves  its  convicting  record  some- 
where; not  on  a  perishing,  man-preserved,  ink-smeared 
•tin  plate,  but  on  the  great,  sensitive,  eternal  receiving- 
plate  of  the  world's  life  and  progress. 

The  day  may  come  when  that  argus-eyed  thing  we 
call  science  shall  be  able  to  read  these  criminal  finger- 
prints, translating  those  fine  parallel  and  intersecting 
lines  upon  the  skin,  as  scholars  have  succeeded  in 
translating  the  once  unintelligible  hieroglyphics  of 
dead  nations.  Perhaps  science  will  be  able  to  read 
from  the  imprinted  tin  things  like  this  for  the  protection 
of  society:  This'  man  is  murderous;  this  one  crafty; 
this  one  degenerate;  this  one  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, but  blameless  in  intent,  and  so  forth. 

However,  this  is  speculation.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we 
know  that  the  finger-prints  of  our  daily  doings  are 
read  and  interpreted  by  One  whose  eyes  know  the 
writing  and  who  cannot  be  misled.  What  we  do  on 
earth  is  known,  appreciated  and  recorded  in  heaven. 
Every  loaf  of  bread  baked  or  given  away  for  love's 
sake;  every  fallen  one  uplifted;  every  wayward  one 
with  whom  we  bear  in  prayerful  patience;  every  word 
written  in  letters  in  the  name  of  Truth  and  Love; 
every  genial  hand-clasp;  every  faithful  bit  of  darning, 
sweeping,  dish-washing,  scrubbing — these  shall  appear 
to  plead  for  us  in  the  Higher  Courts. 

How  easy  to  make  finger-prints!  How  easy  to  "do 
things."  How  easy  to  do  good  deeds  in  the  name  of 
the  One  altogether  lovely.  Yes,  easy,  dear  sisters, 
for  when  we  do  these  things,  heaven  and  all  its  angels 
are  on  our  side.  The  records  are  safe,  the  characters 
unmistakable,  duplicates  impossible.  What  you  have 
done  you  shall  receive  reward  for.  Each  line  on  each 
finger  of  each  hand  tells  its  own  story.  The  total  shall 
determine  the  decision  of  the  Court.  Innocent  or 
guilty?  Admirable  or  simply  blameless?  Let  us  be 
making  beautiful  finger-prints,  that  Eternity  may  have 
a  beautiful  record  for  us.       Ada  Melville  Shaw. 


A  USEFUL  ARTICLE 

Tea-box  matting,  too  often  thrown  away  or  burned 
after  removal  from  household  articles,  is  useful  for  a 
number  of  purposes. 
Very  pretty  and 
commodious  news- 
paper -  holders  may 
be  quickly  cut  from 
the  larger  pieces;  a 
nest  of  wall  pockets 
of  fancy  shapes  and 
varying  sizes  bound 
together  with  rib- 
bon is  always  useful; 
rag  and  other  bags 
appeal  to  the  needs 
of  all,  or  the  mat- 
ting may  be  folded 
into  a  book-cover  or  a  protector  for  a  shawl-strap 
package.  The  material  is  nicely  adapted  to  artistic 
work  with  pencil  or  brush,  and  when  made  into  these 
pretty  articles  in  our  country,  the  original  workers 
among  it  in  China  would  scarcely  recognize  this  mat- 
ting. As  a  floor-covering,  too,  it  is  far  better  than 
bare  boards.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  floor  of  a  small 
and  much-used  room,  where  it  covered  the  boards 
neatly  for  eight  years.  Sue  H.  McSparran. 


— Delineator. 
A  PRETTY  TRIMMING 


FOR  AN  INVALID'S  TRAY 

A  novel  and  serviceable  piece  of  tableware  is  a 
dish  for  an  invalid's  tray  about  as  large  as  a  tea-plate. 
It  is  decorated  with  a  pretty  floral  design  in  pastel  col- 
oring, and  divided  into  three  sections.  This  permits 
the  placing  of  three  kinds  of  food  on  the  dish  at  once, 
and  saves  crowding  the  tray  with  dishes.  A  pudding- 
dish  and  tray  decorated  with  a  conventional  pattern  in 
the  softest  of  yellow,  pink  and  green  shadings  is  an- 
other example  of  artistic  work,  and  an  oatmeal-set  in 
similar  tinting  is  of  the  same  class. — Art  Interchange. 


HOI^E  MAKING  OR  HOUSEKEEPING? 

Too  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  what  a  vast  difference 
there  is  between,  keeping  our  houses  in  order  and  in 
making  of  them  magnets  to  draw  family  and  friends 
nearer  to  each  other.  Pride  in  one's  house  is  all  well 
enough,  but  we  should  not  let  it  run  to  white  floors 
and  dust-forsaken  corners  at  the  expense  of  a  smiling 
face  and  cheery  spirit. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  some  women's  religion 
seems  to  rest  in  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
and  from  habitually  thinking  along  that  line  they  have 
come  almost  to  believe  that  their  only  hope  of  a 
future  life  lies  in  the  continual  use  of  scrubbing-brush 
and  duster.    Thpv  are  glad  to  pose  as  martyrs  to  the 


drudgery  of  housework,  and  before  they  know  it,  they 
are  dull  and  wrinkled  and  worn,  disposed  to  nag  at 
husband  and  children  upon  the  least  provocation,  and 
to  create  a  feeling  of  discontent  everywhere. 

A  house  is  certainly  a  hard  taskmaster  if  we  permit 
it  to  be;  but  was  your  house  built  to  rule  you  or  to  serve 
you?  You  certainly  must  keep  it  pure  and  sweet; 
but  while  you  are  at  it,  clarify  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  the  walls  and  floors.  Simplify  your  housework  so 
that  some  time  may  be  devoted  to  making  your  home 
life  as  bright  and  shining  as  you  insist  the  silverware 
must  be. 

No  woman  tired  out  mentally  and  physically  day 
in  and  day  out  can  possibly  be  a  fit  companion  or 
mother,  nor  is  she  capable  of  promoting  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  the  true  home  spirit  among  the  members 
of  her  household. 

While  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  certain  rou- 
tine of  work  must  occupy  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  days  of  most  of  us,  yet  we  need  not  slave  per- 
petually. It  is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  broaden  and 
lengthen  our  mental  sky,  to  make  ourselves  attractive 
and  pleasing  to  our  home  circle,  to  enjoy  and  be 
enjoyed.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our 
families  to  get  all  the  good  we  can  out  of  life.  Empty, 
starved  lives  cannot  pass  blessings  on  to  others. 

To  most  of  us  each  day  is 
to  a  large  degree  but  a  rep- 
etition of  the  one  before — one 
more  brick  piled  upon  life's 
structure;  but  it  remains  to  us 
to  see  that  some  portion  of 
it,  even  though  small,  is  filled 
with  delights,  with  cordial, 
friendly  intercourse,  with 
books,  music,  nature.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  planning  or 
scheming  it  may  require,  or  how  many  tyrannical  ser- 
vices the  housework  may  impose  upon  you,  be  cour- 
ageous enough  to  push  something  aside  and  be  yourself 
for  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  We  are  born  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  round  of  petty  cares.  The 
dusting  and  darning  need  to  be  done;  but  it  is  far 
better  that  they  should  be  left  undone  than  that  our 
hearts  and  souls  should  shrivel  up. 

Let  us  decide  to  be  home-makers,  and  then  the 
housekeeping  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us  plan 
our  lives  anew  if  they  are  too  full  of  perplexities  and 
so-called  duties,  clipping  out  the  unnecessary,  leaving 
time  for  a  visit  with  ourselves  and  our  families  each 
day,  a  time  for  dreaming,  for  gazing  up  at  the  hills 
and  the  stars.  It  is  our  right  to  fill  our  lives  with  rest 
as  well  as  with  labor;  with  rainbows  as  well  as  with 
clouds;  to  grow  with  our  children;  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  outside  things  which  interest  them  and  our 
husbands;  to  be  playmate  and  counselor,  companion 
and  helpmate  in  one.  Mae  Y.  Mahaffy. 


— Harper's  Bazar. 
A  DAINTY  COLLAR 


PANNE  VELVET 

When  a  piece-of  panne  velvet  becomes  spotted  and 
soiled  it  can  be  made  as  smooth  as  new  by  laying  it 
on  a  small  press-board,  and  having  sponged  it  lightly 
with  a  piece  of  white  flannel  wrung  very  dry,  press  it 
in  one  direction,  following  the  nap  very  carefully. — 
Mary  Taylor  Ross,  in  The  Household. 


PRUNE  PUDDING 


This  pudding  requires  ten  large  prunes,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  small  slices  of  bakers'  bread, 
one- egg  and  one  teacupful  of  milk.  Seed,  and  chop 
the  fruit,  which  should  be  uncooked,  and  pulp  the  bread 
by  dipping  it  in  and  out  of  boiling  water,  and  mashing 
with  a  potato-masher.  Add  the  sugar  and  egg  to  the 
bread,  then  stir  the  milk  in  smoothly,  and  lastly  put  in 
the  well-floured  chopped  fruit.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
and  serve  slightly  warm  with  a  cold  sauce. 

May  Myrtle  French. 


TATTED  EDGE 


With  two  threads.  A  ring  of  2  doubles,  long  picot, 
*  2  doubles,  picot;  repeat  eleven  times  (making  12 
long  picots),  2  doubles,  close. 

Scallop  of  8  doubles,  ring  of  12  doubles,  picot 
(small),  12  doubles,  close. 

Scallop  of  6  doubles,  ring  of  9  doubles,  long  picot, 
6  doubles,  long  picot,  9  doubles,  close. 

Scallop  of  6  doubles,  ring  of  12  doubles,  picot,  12 
doubles,  scallop  of  8  doubles;  break  thread  and  fasten 
securely  at  base  of  ring  with  the  12  long  picots. 


(1  n.iis=g--2Jj--axl--a.Q_n_jXlj.il^^^ 


TATTED  EDGE 

Join  these  medallions  as  made  at  the  side  rings,  and 
finish  with  an  edge  of  2  doubles,  small  picot,  4  doubles, 
picot,  2  doubles,  between  the  long  picots  of  upper  ring, 
then  2  doubles,  picot,  4  doubles;  repeat  until  there 
are  3  picots.  2  doubles,  between  the  medallions. 

This  makes  a  very  pretty  and  durable  edge. 

Julia  A.  Williams. 
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"100,000"  MORE  CUSTOMERS 
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SijOO 


to  be  quickly  added  to  our 
list  of  patrons. 

It  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  TEN  of  your  friends  and 
only  ONE  DOLLAR,  we 
will  send  you  a  skirt  or 
waist  exactly  as  pi  ctured 
„  .  A    DOLLAR  NEVER 
|||;\,BOUGHT  SO  IWUCH. 
'^I^Cataloguemailed  free. 
V-*REMEMBER,we  sliall 
only  sell  10,000  gar- 
ments at  tliis  price. 

No.  215.  Superb  White 
Lawn  Waist;  trimmed 
heavy  antique  lace  and 
tucks    as    illustrated ; 
regular  sizes  only,  <C  | 
wonderful  value. .  *»'  ' 
No. 327.  RussianPolka- 
dot  Duck'  S  kirt; 
very  stylish.  Black 
or  Navy:  three 
clusters  of  fagot- 
ting;  and  soutache 
braid  as         (t  | 
pictured  •P  * 


THE  METROPOLITAN  FINE  APPAREL  GO. 

Dept.  B,  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  York 


Eczema 

Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Acne  or  other  skin  troubles, 
promptly  relieved  and  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide, which 
is  harmless,  cures  by  killing 
disease  germs.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession  everywhere.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists.  If  not 
at  yours,  send  25  cents  for  a 
trial  bottle.  The  genuine  bears 
my  signature.  Accept  no 
substitutes.  Address 


^^ra^  S9.M  Prince  St. 
—       New  Vorli. 


FREK  /^"''•''''le  Booklpt  on  the 
Itreiitiiieut  of  diseases* 


CIS  GREEN,  Star  Brand 

Warranted  Strictly  Pure. 

  In  2501b.  Kegs  |  3*4  els.  per  lli. 

hnjiOKRDilc!!!     Jniooto  1751b.  Kegs..., |4.Jt8.     "  " 

IfcSinSSifHl     tnl4,  28,6Slb.  Kits  I4.iscts.  "  " 

|1M^E89hIIIM      1Q  2  or  5  lb.  boxes  |  5  cts.  <' 

^— Miami       ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Spraj'Ing  Frull  Trees 

In  100  I  b.  Kegs  1 O^'  cts.  per  lb. 

In  50  lb.  Kegs  Ilk  cte.  "  " 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT"$2.99. 

An  excellent  garment  for  tbc  hot  summer  days,  lias  Valenciennes 
lace  insertion  down  the  front,  benistitched  tucks  on  each  side  and 
also  In  back.    Fancy  collar  and  cuffs.    Order  No.  F  P  264 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COPFEEf  greeu,  very  high  grade  quality, 

Siillana  Braod/'... . ,  y  Cts.    per  lb. 

COFFEE|  roasted,  "  Vleona  Brand,"  our  own    /  i\w 

tJ'eud  Price  per  lb.  |6cta.    /  P^' 

TEA.  very  choice  mixture,  our  braod,  *'CIJBIO 
CHOP,"  Pornioaa  Oolong,  Euglish  Breakfast,  Ja- 
pan, Young  HysoD,  Mixed  and  CeyloD  

Price  per  lb.  34  eta.  Price  per  s'lb.  box  $  |  ,50 
"RED  STAR»'  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 
30  one  lb.  cakes,  per  box,  $1,64.  60  one  lb. 
cakes,  per  box,  $2i94 

Write  UB  for  prices  on  any  article  you  may  require.  We  supply 
every  want,  being  equipped  to  flil  all  orders  promptly.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  vou  FREE  our  96  page 
booklet,  "GOLDEN  0PP0RTUMTIE8  FOR  MONEY  SAVERS," 
which  contains  lllufltrationB,  deacriptions  and  quotations  on  arti- 
cles needed  in  every  household.    WRITE  TO-DAY. 

R.  H.  MACV  &  CO.,  HEW  YORK. 

Established  1858.  The  World*9  Original  and  Largest  Department  Store. 


You  Can't  Get  a  Home 
For  Nothing 

but  nowhere  in  the  country  can  a  Good 
home  be  had  to-day  for  so  low  a  price 
as  in  the  Northwest,  along  the  line  of 
the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY. Very  low  rates  are  in  effect 
until  June  15th — both  one  way  and 
round  trip.  Write  for  information  re- 
garding them,  and  the  low-priced  lands 
of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  and  the 
irrigated  farms  of  eastern  Washington. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


AND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


SALESMEN 

BIG  WAGES  r^on 
Blue  Flame,  Wickless,  Fuel 
Oil  Stove  for  cooking  and 
heating.  New,  Wonderful 
Invention.  Enormous 
demand.  Everybody  buys. 

Ble  Seller.   Gfenerates  its   

own  fuel  gas  from  kerosene  oil.  A  spoonful  of  oil 
makes  a  hogshead  of  fuel  gas.  Cheapest,  safest  fuel. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills.  All  sizes.  Prices,  S3  up. 
Write  for  flpeclal  offer,  new  plan.  Catalogue  Free. 
WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  5236  World  Bldx.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogxie 
free.  SpecialPrkesto  Ceme- 
terlesand  Churches*  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos.  414,    fflnchcster,  Ind,' 


FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 

Dainty,  Fashioaable  Invitations,  Announcements,  Cards,  ete.,  also  monogram 
Btationer;.  Style  and  individuality  is  feature  of  our  work.  Send  two  2-cent 
stamps  for  Iwoklet  "Weddings"  (many  valuable,  timely  hints)  and  printed 
and  engraved  samples  of  our  work.    100  Printed  Calling  Cards,  7Bc. 

MARQUAM  &  CO..  204  Powers  Bldg.,  Decatur.  111. 

We  want  to  tell  you 
of   the   durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating       ^_  _         _  _  _    _  ^ 

and  tender  the  Free  services  of  our  artists  in  helping 
you  work  out  complete  fcolor  plans ;  no  glue  kalsomine 
or  poisonous  wall-paper.  Address  AIABA8TINE  CO., 
Grand  Rapldn,  Mich.,  land  105  Water  Street,  N.  T. 

20  BOOKS  ONE  DOLLAR  --j- 

second-hand  novels  or  magazines  assorted.  No  book  or  magazine 
sold  new  for  less  than  10c.  eacli.  New  and  old  books  of  all  kinds 
at  South  End  Book  Store,  1347  'Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALABASTINE 


LADIES'  SHIRT-WAIST  SUIT 

SEVERELY  plain  but  stylish  is  this  shirt- 
waist suit  of  black-and-white-striped 
madras  with  black  mercerized  cot- 
ton trimmings. 
The  waist  is  mounted  on  a  glove-fitted 
lining  that  closes  in  the  center  front. 
The  back  is  plain  across  the  shoulders, 
with  slight  gathers  at  the  belt.  The 
waist  closes  invisibly  in  the  center  of 
front  under  two  deep  plaits  that  are 
stitched  from  neck  to  belt.  Black  bone 
buttons  are  applied  on  these  plaits.  The 
fronts  blouse  stylishly  over  a  soft  ribbon 
belt.  A  plain  collar  is  trimmed  with  a 
black  protector  that  forfns  tabs  at  the 
front.  Inside  seams  fit  the  one-piece 
bishop-sleeves  closely  to  the  upper  arm. 
They  are  wide  at  the  wrist,  where  the 
fullness  is  arranged  on  fancy 
cuffs,  forming  a  stylish  droop. 

The  skirt  is  shaped  with 
seven  well  -  proportioned 
gores,  fitted  smoothly  around 
the  waist  and  hips.  The  clos- 
ing is  made  invisibly  at  the 
center  back  under  two  in- 
verted plaits  which  are  so 
flatly  pressed  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  a  habit- 
back.  A  sheath-fitting  efifect 
is  maintained  from  belt  to 
knee,  but  below  that  point 
each  gore  flares  gracefully, 
■and  there  is  a  wide  sweep  at 
the  lower  edge.  Narrow  bias 
folds  of  black  are  used  for 
trimming  the  bottom. 

Costumes  in  this  mode  are 
made  of  striped  silks  or  wash 
fabrics,  and  usually  have  the 
stripes  run  bias  in  the  waist  and  straight 
in  the  skirt,  as  illustrated.  Seven-gored 
skirts  are  especially  becoming  to  stout 
figures,  and  the  pattern  is  cut  in  the 
large  sizes  to  meet  this  demand. 


GIRLS'  BLOUSE  COSTUME 

China-blue  galatea  is  used  for  this 
stylish  little  blouse  costume,  with  white 
linen  and  fancy  mercerized  braid  for 
trimming. 

The  full  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  upper 
edge  of  a  two-piece  body-lining  that 
closes  in|  the  center  back  and  is  faced 
with  galatea  to  simulate  a  shield.  This  is 
finished  with  a  narrow  collar-band,  and 
embroidered  with  an  anchor.  The  hem 
of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  rows 
of  braid.  Shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
adjust  the  blouse.  It  closes  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button- 
holes.   .A  round  sailor-collar  of  white 


GIRLS'  BLOUSE  COSTUME  LADIES' 


PLAITED  SHIRT- 
WAIST 


LADIES'  KIMONO  WITH  YOKE 

Owing  to  the  universal  popularity  of 
these  Oriental-looking  garments,  man- 
ufapturers  are  showing  a  new  fabric 
called  "kimono  cloth."  It  is  a  soft  mate- 
rial with  crepe  finish,  and  comes  in  in- 
numerable odd  designs,  all  colors  being 
tastefully  blended. 

The  kimono  illustrated  is  made  of  ecru 
cloth  figured  with  pink  and  trimmed  with 
pink  satin.  The  full  body  portion  is 
gathered  and  attached  to  the  yoke,  which 
is  pointed  in  the  back  and  straight  in 
front.  The  neck  is  cut  out  V-shaped  in 
front,  and  finished  with  a  broad  sailor- 
collar  of  pink  silk.  The  ends  are  drawn 
together  with  a  large  rosette.  The  ki- 
mono is  quite  long,  touching  the  ground 
all  around,  and  has  ample  fullness  at  the 


linen  extends  out  over  the  sleeves,  giving 
a  becoming  breadth  to  the  shoulders. 
This  is  finished  with  several  rows  of 
machine-stitching.  The  upper  collar  is 
blue  trimmed  with  braid.  Inside  seams 
fit  the  one-piece  bishop-sleeves  closely  to 
the  upper  arm.  The  sleeves  are  made 
wide  at  the  lower  edge,  where  the  full- 
ness is  arranged  on  deep  white  cufifs, 
drooping  stylishly  at  the  back. 


LADIES'  PLAITED  SHIRT  WAIST 

White  and  black  polka-dot  percale  is 
used  for  this  smart  blouse,  with  black 
mercerized  braid  and  large  white  pearl 
buttons  for  trimming  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  pattern  provides  a  fitted  body-lining 
that  closes  in  the  center  front.  The  back 
is  plain  and  is  drawn  down  close  to 
the  belt.  Three  deep  backward-turning 
plaits  on  the  shoulders  are  stitched  down 
part  of  the  way.  The  closing  is  made  in 
double-breasted  style,  tapering  toward  the 
belt.  The  one-piece  bishop-sleeves  fit 
the  arms  closely  from  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  are  very  wide 
at  the  lower  edge. 
They  are  gathered 
and  arranged  on 
deep  wristbands, 
over  which  the 
sleeves  droop 
gracefully  at  the 
back.  The  cuffs  are 
braided  to  match 
the  collar. 


LADIES'  KIMONO  WITH  YOKE 


hem.  The  one-piece  sleeves  fit  the  arm 
well  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  but  are  very 
wide  at  the  wrist,  flaring  in  bell  effect. 
Bands  of  silk  finish  the  lower  edge. 
Broad  lace  edges  the  collar,  yoke  and 
sleeve-bands. 

Garments  in  this  style  may  be  made 
of  thin  wash  fabrics  for  summer  wear, 
or  silk,  albatross  and  cashmere,  with 
contrasting  material  for  trimming. 


Any  of  these  pat- 
terns will  be  fur- 
nished from  this 
office  for  ten  cents 
each. 

Ladies'  Plaited 
Shirt-vvaist.— The 
Pattern,  No.  8979. 
is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34.  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inch  bust 
measure. 

Girls'  Blouse 
Costume.  —  The 
Pattern,  No.  8968, 
is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age. 

Ladies'  Ki'Mono  with  Yoke. — The 
Pattern,  No.  8982,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measure. 

Ladies'  Shirt-waist  Suit. — The  Waist 
Pattern,  No.  8989,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  meas- 
ure. The  Skirt  Pattern,  No.  8681,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and 
36  inch  waist  measure. 


LADIES'  SHIRT-WAIST  SUIT 


Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 

Potash 

and  your  crop  will  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 

Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  who  know.  Write 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


50  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  aendlng  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
tpecial  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hinericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientiflo  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  %\.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36'Broadway.|^ew  York 

Branch  OfBce.  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Only  the  best 
freezers  made 
Lightning, 
Qcm, 
Blizzard, 
have  electric  welded  wire 
hoops,  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  off ;  and  drawn  steel 
can  bottoms  that  will  not 
leak,  break  or  fall  out. 

Booklet  of  Frozen  Desserts 
by  Mrs.  Rorer — FREH 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Washing  Machine 


FREE 


To  introduce 

the 
Improved 
Favorite 

Washer  in  eTery  home  in 
America,  I  will  send  a  machine, 
•  freight  paid,  to  the  first  to 
write  from  each  county  in  the 
U.  S.  I  will  send  two  machines. 
j,Seil  one  and  keep  the  other. 
Agrents  make  8100  to  8200  a  month 
selling  my  machines.  You  don't  have  to  act  as  agent 
in  order  to  get  MACHINE  FREE.  No  capital  needed. 
Machine  washes  anything  tliat  can  be  washed  by  hand, 
Tried  for  16  years.   Send  postal  card  to-day. 

R.  M.  BALL,  Manufacturer, 
Room  85  Ball  Blookt      Muncld*  Indiana* 


Work  For  Yourself. 


We  will  furnish  goods  on  credit  to  live  young  men 
with  team  and  wagon.  An  exceptional  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  business  of  your  own,  handling  our 
62  Standard  remedies,  extracts  and  toilet  articles. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  give  you  credit.  We 
are  the  oldest,  largest,  best  company  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  325  bonded  commission  canvassers 
now  at  work.  Keferenee  and  bond  required. 
THE  J  R.  WATKINSCO..  48  Liberty  S}.,  Winona.  Minn. 

Established  1808.      Capital  Utoak  35OU,OU0. 


WE  WANT  BOVS 

and  girls  In  every  city  and  town,  who  are  briglnt 
and  energetic,  and  wlio  want  to  make  some 
money,  write  us  at  once.  Circnlation  Dept. 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^e^ey'et^^^l"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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ready 
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Chapter  I. 
you  think  they  are  about 


to  cut  out  now,  Mam- 
queried    Dora  Guilford, 


as  she  opened  the  kitchen  door. 
"Father  seems  nervous  over  the  noise — " 
"Go  'long,  honey,"  interrupted  the 
cook,  shaking  her  turbaned  head,  "dat's 
alius  de  way  wid  ole  massa.  He  ain't  gwine  to  scuse 
no  slack  doin's  in  nobody,  an'  yit  he  don't  want  to 
listen  to  me  poundin'  dis  hyah  dough.  Dar  ain't  but 
one  way  to  make  good  beat  biscuits,  'cordin'  to  my  no- 
tion, an'  dat  am  not  to  spar'  de  elbow-grease." 

"But  you.  know.  Mammy,"  began  the  girl  anew, 
"down  on  the  plantation  the  kitchen  was  so  far  ,away 
from  the  house  that  you  could  do  whatever  you  chose 
without  disturbing  us." 

"Trufe,  Lawd!"  echoed  the  old  darky,  fervently. 
"What  biziiess  am  de  kitchen  an'  de  cook  got  bein' 
stuck  up  ipdah  white  folks'  noses  laik  dis  am,  nohow?" 

"There  were  twenty  acres  in  the  front  grove  down 
there,"  said  the  girl,  as  though  thinking  aloud,  "and 
here  we  have  only  one  hundred  feet  in  all." 

"We  had  mo'  groun'  in  de  cow-pen  dan  what  dar 
am  in  dis  hyah  whole'  sherbang,"  sniiTed  the  woman, 
contemptuously. 

Dora  walked  across  the  bare  little  room,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  gazing  pensively  over  at  a  neighboring 
brick  wall  which  bounded  her  line  of  vision.  Her  lips 
trembled,  and  a  sharp  pain  tugged  at  her  heartstrings, 
as  she  contrasted  her  spacious  old  home  on  the  plan- 
tation with  this  smalf,  poverty-stricken  cottage  in  a 
city;  but  she  realized  that  this  was  no  time  for  repining. 

"I  suppose  we  shall  learn  to  like  it  after  a  while," 
she  ventured  at  last,  nerving  herself  with  an  effort; 
"but  it  isn't  much  like  home  yet,  is  it.  Mammy?" 

Mammy  was  rolling  the  dough  upon  the  biscuit- 
board  now.  but  paused  impressively. 

"Home!"  she  reiterated,  with  much  solemnity. 
"Gawd  knows  I  ain't  fotch  a  rale  good  long  bref  not 
sence  we  come  hyah.  What's  a  hund'ed  foot  ob 
groun'  squeeze  up  in  'tween  dese  two  big,  tall  houses  to 
rich  folks  laik  we-all.  I  'clar'  to  gracious,  I  feels  right 
'stracted  sometimes.  Stub  dat  cawfee,  gal;  it  mus'  be 
mighty  nigh  brown,"  she  added,  turning  to  Lavinia, 
who,  with  a  long-handled  spoon  in  hand,  stood  beside 
the  stove. 

"It  smell  powahful  good,  don't  it.  Mammy?"  gig- 
gled Lavinia. 

"Shet  up,  you  tare-pot!"  admonished  Mammy. 
Of  a  truth  Lavinia  was  not  the  daughter  to  arouse 
maternal  pride,  and  to  Mammy,  who  was  brown  and 
portly,  her  ebony  hue  and  angular  form  had  been  al- 
ways as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  "Took  aftah  her  daddy 
an'  his  folks,"  she  was  wont  to  say,  in  much  disgust. 
She  called  her  "Luveeny,"  and  declared  not  only  that 
she  was  ."shootin'  up  laik  a  gourd-vine,"  but  also  that 
"  'twuzn't  no  use  to  try  to  make  clo'es  to  fit  her." 

Be  this  as  it  might,  she  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  tall  and 
slim,  with  frocks  that  reached  a  trifle  below  her  knees, 
and  sleeves  barely  concealing  her  sharp, 
skinny  elbows.  Her  duties  of  house- 
maid were  new  and  awe-inspiring,  for 
down  on  the  plantation  she  had  occupied 
her  time  solely  in  picking  up  chips  at 
the  woodpile,  hunting  "guinea-nes'es," 
and  sweeping  the  back  yard  with  a 
broom-sedge  broom.  Since  their  re- 
moval to  the  city,  Dora  had  taken  her 
in  hand,  and  supplemented  her  meager 
wardrobe  with  gifts  from  her  own;  but 
despite  these  efforts,  an  amazing  length 
of  leg  and  arm  was  still  continually  in 
evidence.  When,  as  a  finiS'hing-touch 
to  her  toilet,  the  young  lady  added  a 
white  mob-cap  with  flaring  rufiie,  her 
father  declared,  with  quiet  humor,  that 
"still  the  wonder  grew." 

At  the  close  of  the  Civii  War  Colonel 
Guilford  returned  to  find  his  wife  and 
two  children  dead,  the  negro,  quarters 
deserted,  and  the  old  home  desolate. 

Dora  was  the  only  child  of  a  second 
marriage,  and  for  a  time  her  mother's 
modest  fortune  enabled  them  to  resume 
in  a  measure  their  former  style  of  liv- 
ing, and  to  entertain  with  the  open- 
handed  hospitality  of  bygone  days. 
However,  he  seemed  incapable  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  changes  of  the  new 
regime.  Several  disastrous  crop  years, 
too,  followed  one  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other,  bringing  him  deeper  and  deeper 
in  debt  to  his  merchant,  and  finally, 
just  after  his  wife's  death  (when  Dora 
was  but  thirteen  years-'of  age),  he  was 
compelled  to  mortgage  the  plantation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  mother  foresaw 
what  was  coming,  for  during  her  last 
illness  she  exacted  of  her  husband  the 
promise  to  educate  their  daughter  thor- 
oughly at  any  sacrifice. 

With  this  borrowed  money  he  made 
good  his  word. 

After  four  years  at  boarding-school 
Dora  came  home  to  find  her  father  still 
the  polished  gentleman,  with  manners 
of  the  old  school,  immersed  in  his  books, 
the  house  in  much  the  same  condition 
in  which  she  had  left  it,  and  many  of 
the  old  retainers  at  their  posts.  She 
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soon  learned,  however,  that  the  plantation  was  in  dire 
need  of  a  capable  manager.  The  cabins  were  dilap- 
idated, the  fences  down,  and  everything  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  She  realized  the  hopelessness  of  it  all, 
and  urged  her  father  to  lease  the  place,  and  move  to 
a  city,  as  many  of  their  neighbors  had  done.  But 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  of  her  arguments. 

"You  may  transplant  a  sapling,  my  dear,"  he  would 
reply,  in  a  tone  of  finality,  "but  not  a  gnarled  old  oak." 

Not  many  months  later  the  crisis  came — the  mort- 
gage was  foreclosed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
generations  the  plantation  of  Melwood,  the  loved 
ancestral  home  of  the  Guilfords,  passed  into  other 
hands.  Then  it  was  that  Dora's  plans  took  definite 
form.  Hitherto  they  had  been  hazy  and  nebulous, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  music-class  somewhere,  at 
some  distant  time  in  the  future,  but  now  they  suddenly 
crystallized  into  the  certainty  that  the  small  house  left 
her  when  a  child  by  her  maternal  grandmother  must 
be  their  home.  According  to  a  clause  in  the  will,  the 
place  could  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged  until  Dora  was 
twenty-one  years  old  or  married,  hence  it  remained  to 
them,  such  as  it  was,  unencumbered  with  debt.  Mam- 
my was  the  poor  girl's  one  stay  and  solace  in  her 
trials,  for  her  father  had  grown  strangely  apathetic. 

By  the  sale  of  all  the  live  stock,  the  farming  imple- 
ments and  some  of  the  plate  and  household  goods, 
they  received  enough  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
move,  with  a  margin  sufficient  to  cover  several  months' 
current  expenses. 

The  new  house  was  a  quaint  old  red  brick  set  far 
back  from  the  street,  with  three  outside  chimneys  that 
looked  like  huge  excrescences,  green  blinds,  and  a  fan- 
light over  the  front  door.  A  narrow  walk  edged  with 
box-plant  led  up  to  the  front  steps,  and  a  rose-vine 
hanging  with  buds  and  blossoms  climbed  over  the 
gallery. 

When  the  massive  mahogany  furniture,  dark  with 
age,  had  been  put  into  place,  the  old-fashioned  car- 
pets, with  their  gorgeous,  impossible  flowers,  laid  upon 
the  floors,  the  lace  curtains,  portraits  and  pictures  hung, 
the  rooms  began  to  wear  a  more  homelike  appearance. 

The  tableware  and  ornaments  fared  badly  in  their 
transit,  for  they  had  been  packed  by  unskilful  hands. 
Lavinia  rushed  in  the  morning  they  were  unpacked, 
to  report  that  "One  ob  dem  big  chiny  vases  what  ole 
missis  sot  so  much  sto'  by  am  done  busted  all  to 
pieces,  an'  Mammy  'lows  a  heap  mo'  t'ings  am  broke 
an'  cracked  an'  nicked  up  scan'lous." 

Dora  found  Mammy  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  back 
gallery,  surrounded  with  paper,  straw  and  fragments 
of  glass  and  crockery. 

Mammy  seemed  scarcely  to  heed  her  presence.  "We 


"Is  this— can  this  be— Dora— Miss  Guilford?"  he  stammered 


ain't  got  but  t'ree  wine-glasses  to  our 
name,"  she  moaned,  dismally  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro;  "  'mos'  all  de  cups 
an'  sassers  am  'stroyed,  an'  we  am  mid- 
dlin'  sca'ce  ob  plates,  too." 

Verily,  the  prospect'  was  not  encour- 
aging. At  least  half  of  the  cherished 
dinner-set.  Mammy's  special  pride,  with 
its  flowers  and  gilt  bands,  was  completely  demolished; 
but  the  old  woman  brightened  visibly  when  she  dis- 
covered that  by  some  happy  chance  the  big  tureen — 
handles,  top  and  all — was  intact.  She  prided  herself 
upon  her  gumbo,  and  the  tureen  with  its  contents  she 
regarded  as  her  piece  de  resistance  at  dinner. 

Colonel  Guilford  was  an  insatiate  reader,  and  while 
in  the  library  poring  over  his  books  he  took  no 
note  of  time  or  place.  When  aroused  from  his  leth- 
argy he  bitterly  resented  the  blow  Fate  had  dealt  him, 
and  asserted  that  he  would  rather  see  his  daughter 
in  her  grave  than  married  to  a  poor  man. 

"Poverty  is  limitation — a  tyrant,  a  mocking  devil!" 
he  would  cry,  beside  himself  at  the  memory  of  his 
own  losses.  Then  he  would  lapse  into  moody  silence, 
and  at  last  drift  back  to  the  library  and  forgetfulness. 

Now  that  he  had  transferred  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  Dora's  hands,  he  gave  himself  no  further 
uneasiness  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  household. 
The  daughter,  however,  realized  to  the  full  the  imper- 
ative need  of  adding  to,  instead  of  constantly  taking 
from,  their  little  store.  Economize  as  they  might — 
and  she  and  Mammy  had  suddenly  developed  an  aston- 
ishing talent  in  this  direction — there  were  daily,  almost 
hourly,  demands  for  them  to  spend  money. 

"What  kind  ob  place  am  dis  hyah,  nohow!"  Mammy 
exclaimed,  rebelliously,  when  they  paid  for  their  first 
load  of  coal,  and  the  climax  was  reached  when  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  kindling  was  added  to  the  bill.  "Don't 
you  d.o  it,  honey;  don't  you  let  'em  cheat  you  laik  dis," 
she  burst  forth,  her  indignation  at  boiling-point.  "Ain't 
nevali  heerd  tell  ob  not  habin'  a  woodpile  whar  a  pus- 
son  could  step  odt  an'  tote  in  a  turn  ob  wood." 

Poor  old  woman,  this  city  life  jarred  upon  her  at 
every  turn. "  More  than  once  the  time-worn  axiom 
about  fitting  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole  recurred 
to  Dora  as  she  watched  her  fume  and  fret.  The  de- 
livery-boys from  various  grocery-shops  beset'  the 
kitchen,  and  begged  for  custom.  Mammy  vigorously 
resented  their  frequent  invasions,  and  jealously  guarded 
from  their  prying  eyes  the  small  pantry  with  its  meager 
supply  of  actual  necessities.  Her  heart  yearned  for 
the  big  plantation  store-room,  which  in  times  past 
had  been  the  repository  of  every  luxury  the  market 
afforded.  In  their  poverty  she  was  fast  becoming  a 
sort  of  female  Caleb  Balderstone,  and  silenced  Lavinia 
on  the  instant  at  even  a  suggestion  that  their  financial 
status  was  not  the  same  as  of  yore. 

With  market-basket  on  her  arm,  she  assiduously 
sought  the  stalls  where  vegetables  were  cheapest,  and 
soon  learned  the  butcher-shops  which  gave  the  best 
weights.  In  her  costume  she  made  no  concessions  to 
city  styles,  and  haughtily  ignored  the  sensation  cre- 
ated by  her  brogan  shoes,  short  blue- 
check  cotton  frock  and  party-colored 
bandanna  when  she  appeared  upon  one 
of  the  busy  thoroughfares. 

"Mammy,"  queried  Lavinia,  forlorn- 
ly, one  day,  while  watching  the  prep- 
aration of  the  vegetables  for  dinner, 
"am  dem  all  de  peas  what  we  gwine  to 
hab?" 

"What  you  reckon  dis  hyah  han'ful 
ob  peas  cost  me,  gal?"  the  woman  de- 
manded, turning  almost  savagely  upon 
her  offspring.  "Two  bits  wuz  de  price 
ob  dem,  I'll  hab  you  know;  an'  dat 
bunch  ob  turnups  cost  a  nickel,  an' 
dem  inguns  (onions)  yit  annudder,  an' 
• — an'  a  whole  dime  fo'  dem  sickly-look- 
in'  leetle  cowcumbers.  I  tell  you  what, 
you  'bleeged  to  squinch  yo'  appetite  up 
hyah,  kaze  gyarden-truck  am  laik  eatin' 
gold." 

"Lawdy  mussy,  Mammy,  jes'  s'pos- 
in'  we  could  hab  fotch  we-all's  gyarden 
'long  wid  us,"  suggested  Lavinia,  grow- 
ing reminiscent.  "Don't  you  'membah 
how  we  use  to  feed  de  stuff  to  de  hawgs, 
it  wuz  dat  plentiful?  An'  den  dar  wuz 
de  smoke-house  all  hangin'  roun'  wid 
meat  an'  hams,  an'  de  dairy  all  fulled  up 
wid  milk  an'  buttah,  an'  all  dem  chickens 
an'  fowls,  an'  dem  beehives  runnin'  obah 
wid  honey,  an'  dem  figs  an'  peaches 
an'— " 

"Shet  up.  niggah!"  shouted  Mammy, 
imperiously.  "You  mus'  sholy  be  tryin' 
to  make  my  mouf  watah  gwine  on  laik 
dat.  Go  sweep  off  de  front  walk,  an' 
mebbe  you  won't  git  so  much  spar' 
time  fo'  gab." 

The  girl  obeyed  reluctantly,  mum- 
bling inaudibly  the  while. 

A  few  moments  later  Dora  entered 
the  kitchen,  account-book  and  pencil  in 
hand. 

"Mammy,"  she  began,  in  a  strained, 
unnatural  voice,  "there  is  no  use  in 
dilly-dallying  any  longer.  We  must 
look  our  poverty  straight  in  the  face. 
I  find  that  with  the  strictest  economy 
we  have  hardly  enough  money  to  last 
'  three  months." 
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The  old  woman  did  not  answer,  but 
Dora  heard  the  sharp,  quick  catch  of  her 
breath  as  she  dealt  her  this  blow. 

"I  have  put  it  off  from  week  to  week 
simply  to  gratify  you.  Mammy  dear," 
she  went  on  presently,  "but  now  I  dare 
not  delay  any  longer.  I  must  advertise 
for  music-pupils." 

"Not  yit,  not  yit,,  honey.  Jes'  wait 
a  few  days  longah,  my  lamb,"  pleaded  the 
faithful  old  retainer,  with  tears  in  her 
voice  as  well  as  in  her  eyes.  "Me  an'' 
Luveeny  kin  mebbe  git  some  kind  ob 
outside  work  to  do,  an' — an' — " 

"I  know  you  would  work  your  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  me,  Mammy,"  assented 
Dora,  gently,  "but  you  have  all  you  can 
do  right  here  in  the  house  and  kitchen. 
And  only  think  how  many  girls  support 
themselves  teaching  —  I  am  no  better 
than  they." 

"Yes  you  am,  yes  you  am,  honey.  My 
white  folks  am  alius  been  de  jinnywine 
quality,  lemme  tell  you." 

"Oh,  that's  absurd.  Mammy,"  said  the 
girl. 

Mammy  retained  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
the  ante-bellum  pride  of  caste  and  prej- 
udice regarding  a  lady  working. 

"Talk  'bout  you  teachin'  a  passel  ob 
leetle  upstarts,"  she  added,  with  a  con- 
temptuous sniff.  "Ole  massa  sholy  ain't 
gwine  to — " 

"Mammy!  Mammy!"  shouted  Lavinia, 
thrusting  her  woolly  head,  flaring  ruffle 
and  all,  through  the  opening  left  by  a 
broken  window-pane.  "Dar's  a  young 
gen'leman  standin'  at  de  front  do'.  He 
want  to  see  Miss  Dora,  he  say — awful 
purty  man." 

On  the  instant  Mammy  was  herself 
again.  Outwardly  her  composure  had 
returned,  but  her  heart  beat  a  tattoo 
against  her  ribs. 

"Go  primp  yo'se'f  up  a  leetle,  honey," 
she  admonished  Dora,  "whilst  I  goes  to 
ax  him  in.  I  mought  sen'  Luveeny,  only 
she  ain't  got  sense  'nough  to  ac'  mannah- 
ly.    I  does  wondah  who  it  kin  be." 

This  was  the  sole  caller  they  had  had 
since  their  move  to  the  city,  and  Mammy 
was  as  exhilarated  as  a  young  girl  over 
her  first  ball.  In  a  jiffy  she  adjusted  her 
turban,  let  down  her  sleeves,  which  she 
kept  habitually  rolled  up  to  her  elbows, 
tied  on  a  clean  white  apron,  and  dropped 
her  best  curtsy  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"You  don't  know  me,  do  you.  Mam- 
my?" the  young  man  queried,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  an  amused  smile. 
There  was  a  flash  of  white  teeth  beneath 
the  brown  mustache,  and  the  light  of 
glad  recognition  shone  in  his  blue-gray 
eyes.  "I  was  in  hopes  you  hadn't  for- 
gotten me,"  he  persisted,  tantalizingly. 
"We  were  once  very  good  friends." 

"Who?  Me?"  asked  the  woman,  try- 
ing to  gain  time.  She  considered  this 
lapse  of  memory  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  good  breeding,  and  struggled  hero- 
ically to  recall  something  familiar-  about 
her  guest,  but  all  to  no  avail.  "You  am 
done  growed  plumb  outen  my  'mem- 
b'ance,  sah,"  she  admitted,  contritely, 
dropping  another  curtsy. 

"Don't  you  recollect  the  boy  who 
pulled  Dora  out  of  the  water  the  day 
you  took  us  both  to  the  creek  to  fish?" 

"Lawd  in  hebben!  dis  hyah  can't  be 
leetle  Ben  Allen,"  Mammy  exclaimed, 
clasping  him  about  the  knees,  and  almost 
upsetting  him  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
joy.  "Ain't  he  got  big  an'  mannish,  fo' 
a  fac',"  holding  him  off  at  farms'  length, 
and  viewing  him  at  different  angles. 
"Why,  it  don't  seem  no  longah  dan  yis- 
tiddy  when  ole  Unk  Levi  come  by  de 
big  house  down  home,  on  dat  nick-tail 
filly,  to  'stribute  de  news  'bout  you  bein' 
bawned;  an'  please  goodness,  if  you  ain't 
done  growed  up  to  be  a  six-fottah,  wid 
a  mustache.  But  walk  in,  honey;  walk 
right  in,  an'  take  a  chur,  whilst  I  goes 
to  tell  de  white  folks  you  am  done 
drapped  in  on  we-all." 

She  was  still  chuckling  softly  to  herself 
as  she  ambled  out  of  the  room,  and  once 
more  Ben  Allen  caught  the  words 
"growed"  and  "mannish"  pronounted 
with  evident  relish. 

The  room  itself  was  of  course  new  to 
him,  but  as  he  looked  about,  first  one, 
then  another,  of  its  furnishings  glided 
forth,  like  friends  of  his  childhood,  out 
of  the  shadowy  past  to  welcome  him. 
He  recognized  the  tall  pier-glass  in  its 
massive  gilt  frame,  which  had  so  often 
reflected  back  the  image  of  himself  in 
kilts  and  knickerbockers;  here  was  one 
of  the  big  Chinese  vases,  with  the  open- 
mouthed  dragon  coiled  about  its  base; 
the  same  roses  blossomed  in  the  carpet, 


the  same  brass  fender  guarded  the  hearth, 
and  upon  the  wall  opposite  him  hung  a 
life-size  oil  portrait  of  his  erstwhile  play- 
mate, barefoot  and  flower-ladened,  just 
as  he  recalled  her.  He  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
awake,  for  it  seemed  for  an  instant  that 
he  alone  had  grown  and  changed— the 
rest  was  like  some  happy  dream. 

The  "frou-frou"  of  a  woman's  skirts  out 
in  the  hall  aroused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  he  sprang  forward  to  greet  Dora 
as  she  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  She 
wore  a  simple,  girlish  gown  of  white 
lawn,  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon,  and  a 
cluster  of  pink  roses  at  her  belt. 

"Is  this  —  can  this  be  —  Dora  —  Miss 
Guilford?"  he  stammered,  struggling  to 
be  calm. 

"No,  not  Miss  Guilford,  Ben,"  said  the 
girl,  naively,  offering  both  her  hands, 
"but  the  same  Dora  whom  you  used  to 
know  and  tease  down  at  dear  old  Mel- 
wood.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once 
more,  Ben,"  she  added.  "A  familiar  face 
among  this  cityful  of  strangers  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert." 

They  were  still  standing,  and  he  studied 
her  critically  for  a  moment. 

"You  are  taller  than  I  thought  you 
would  be,  Dora,"  he  told  her  after  his 
survey,  "and  your  hair  is  a  shade  or  two 
darker;  but  the  dimples  are  still  there, 
and — and — you  haven't  changed  greatly 
in  other  respects." 

"Sit  down,  Ben,  and  tell  me  about 
yourself.  How  did  you  chance  to  find 
us?" 

"The  easiest  in  the  world,"  came  the 
response,  after  they  were  seated  oppo- 
site one  another  in  two  of  the  big  arm- 
chairs. "Not  long  ago,  as  I  drove  along 
by,  I  saw  an  outlandish-looking  young 
darky  sweeping  the  sidewalk  with  a 
broom-sedge  broom.  I  stopped,  as  you 
may  imagine,  at  so  unusual  a  sight,  and 
was  about  to  question  the  girl,  but  just 
then  there  came  a  summons  from  the 
house,  and  she  galloped  off  like  a  young 
colt.  Yesterday  I  saw  Mammy  come 
through  the  gate  with  a  market-basket 
on  her  arm,  and  was  almost  sure  I  rec- 
ognized her.  The  city  directory  dispelled 
all  doubts  about  the  occupants  of  the  little 
red  house,  and — here  I  am." 

"Do  you  live  in  town,  too?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  was  about  forgetting  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  full-fledged  M.  D., 
with  my  shingle  hung  out  to  catch  the 
unwary." 

"So  people  call  you  Doctor  Allen  now! 
How  absurd  that  sounds.  But  you  al- 
ways had  a  penchant  for  medicine,  now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Don't  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  doctor  my 
chickens  and  cats  at  Melwood?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  vivid  recollections  of 
many  of  my  youthful  escapades,"  he  re- 
plied, and  they  both  laughed. 

"You  don't  know  how  sorely  I  missed 
you,  Ben,"  Dora  added  after  a  pause. 
"When  you  moved  away  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood seemed  deserted." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  how  you 
came  to  be  here,"  announced  the  young 
man.    "How  and  where  is  the  Colonel?" 

"His  health  is  good,  but  he  seems  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  life  since  our 
misfortunes,  and  spends  the  time  poring 
over  his  books.  He  is  out  now,  taking 
his  constitutional.  As  to  our  move, 
there  was  no  choice  in  the  matter,  Ben. 
Melwood  was  mortgaged,  and  afterward 
sold  for  the  debt,  so  this  was  all  that 
was  left  to  us." 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  a  shock  this  is  to 
me,"  said  Allen.  "There  was"  not  a  finer 
plantation  in  the  state  than  Melwood. 
But  do  you  know,  Dora,  that  this  little 
home  of  yours  represents  quite  a  neat 
sum  of  money  in  itself?" 

"Why,  no,"  cried  Dora,  an  ecstatic 
thrill  coursing  through  her  veins;  "I 
never  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"It  is  hardly  a  block  from  the  busiViess 
portion  of  the  city,  and  although  not 
desirable  as  a  residence,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  valuable  lot." 

Dora's-first  elation  over  this  stroke  of 
good  fortune  was  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  recollection  that  more  than  two 
years  must  elapse  before  the  place  could 
be  sold — the  contingency  of  her  marriage 
in  the  meantime  seemed  not  worth  con- 
templating. After  mature  thought  she 
decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
impart  her  secret  to  Mammy  or  her 
father  for  some  time  to  come. 

Meanwhile  Dora's  unwonted  cheerful- 
ness was  a  veritable  enigma  to  Mammy. 
The  advertisement  had  brought  her 
[continued  on  page  20] 


(Above  is  a  teduced  illustration)       LINCOLN  GARFIELD  McKINLEY 


Size  15  by  21  inches 


This  Picture  should  be  in  every  home 

"Our  Beloved  Presidents" 

We  will  send  free  with  each  picture  a  brief  account  of  the 
most  important  events  in  each  rnan's  career.  This  is  a  picture  that 
should  adorn  the  walls  of  every  American  home.  You  now  have  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  one  of  these  elegant  pictures.  We  are 
able  to  obtain  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  of  these  pictures,  and  our 
advice  to  you  is  to  get  your  order  in  NOW.    Order  as  No.  53. 

Three  Pictures  in  One 

An  Adtnirable  Work  of  Art  Size  15  by  21  Inches 

Lithographed  in  10  Colors 

If  you  want  one  of  these  Pictures,  order  it  TO=DAY 

We  will  send  one  copy  of  this  superb  Picture,  lithographed    A  A 
in  10  colors,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  only  t:UC» 


Absolutely  Free 


This  allows  us  35  cents  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side and  5  cents  for  postage  and  packing  of 
the  picture,  so  you  really  get  the  picture  absolutely  free.  Given  free  for  send- 
ing ONE  new  yearly  subscription,  not  your  own  nor  any  member  of  your  family. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  TRUE  SHOOTER 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 


Repeating  Air-Rifle  Free 

SHOOTS  300  TIMES  WITH  ONE  LOADING 


THE  IDEAL  GUN  FOR  BOVS 


Boys  have  use  for  it  every  minute— hunting  in  the  woods,  sliooting  at  targets,  drilling  as  soldiers,  and 
hundreds  of  uses  that  only  boys  know  about. 

Harmless,  strong,  durable,  shoots  accurately,  and  cultivates  trueness  of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 

It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction.  Any  child  can  operate  it  and  become  an  expert  marksman  with 
little  practice.  x 

It  gives  the  boy  healthful  pleasure,  and  lots  of  it  for  the  money. 
•    This  ritie  uses  no  powder— just  air.   '£here  is  no  smoke,  no  noise. 

Air  is  plentiful,  and  shot  costs  but  10  cents  for  1,000,  while  darts  can  be  shot  over  and  over  again. 

Harmless,  and  lasting  for  years- no  wonder  every  boy  should  want  an  air-rifle. 

Expert  workmanship  and  accurate  machinery  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an  air-rifle  of  wliich 
all  parts  are  interchangeable. 

These  air-rifles  are  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights,  and  SO  strongly  made  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 


Send  u«  your  name  and'addretts  on  a  postnl-oard  to-day,  and  tell  us 
you  want  to  get  the  air-rifle.   We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book 
containing  eight  coupons,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months' 
subscription  to  one  of  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America.  We 
will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself. 
You  sell  these  csupons  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  20  cents  each.  They  will  gladly  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  lo  get  a  good  paper  six  months  for  20  cents.  When  the  coupons  are  sold,  you  send  tne 
gl.eoto  us,  and  we  will  forward  the  rifle.   If  you  don't  want  a  rifle,  perhaps  you  know  of  some  boy  or  girl  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  rifle.  If  so,  send  us  their  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  a  receipt-book  by  return 
mail.   Uundreda  have  earned  rifles  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  In  one  day's  time.    Write  to-day. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Others  are  realizing  good-living  incomes  with  only  $io  or  even  NO 
capital  invested.  Why  not  you?    Your  choice  of  business  in  your 
\^f\  HVTl/CJCTPHyl  CXTTP     °wn  town  or  elsewhere.    For  full  particulars  and  equipment  write 
1>U  li>  V  Co  1  lVlCi>  1      THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Agents'  Departmeof,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone. 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

Residents  of  Springfield,  OUio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


It 


THE  ANIMAL  PUZZLE 

Here  are  Six  Pictures,  Each  Representing  the  Name  of  an  Animal.    The  First  is  Antelope.    Can  You  Name  the  Others? 


We  Offer  Eight  Dollars  Cash  In  Four  Prizes,  as  follows :  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Boy  from  Whom  we  l^ecelve  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Girl  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Man  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List,  and  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Woman  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List     Contestants  Must  State  their  Ages,  and  Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  June  15th. 


Also  a  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 


As  further  rewards  for  our  great  family  Oi'  readers,  a  copy  of 
Al.  de  ^Munkacsy's  famous  picture,  "  Christ  On  Calvary,"  will  be 
given  for  the  first  correct  list  of  answers  to  the  second  puzzle 
received  from  each  state  and  territory.  This  means  a  picture  for 
each  of  the  forty-five  states,  one  for  each  territory,  and  one  for 


the  District  of  Columbia,  also  one  for  Canada.  The  first  correct 
list  from  each  state  w-ins  a  prize,  giving  an  equal  opportunity  to 
all  our  readers  wherever  they  are  located.  Answers  must  be 
addressed  to  the  "Puzzle  Editor,"  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


FOUR 


SECOND  PUZZLE 

Tile  answer  to  each  of  these  conundrums  is  the 
name  of  a  \Voman: 

1—  What  does  a  timid  girl  do  when  greatly 
frightened? 

2—  What  should  all  good  church-members  have? 

3—  What  did  the  boy  say  to  his  father  who  was 
about  to  die? 

4 —  What  should  the  boy  do  who  has  almost  finished 
a  "page  in  his  copy-book? 

5—  What  article  did  the  pupil  name  when  the 
teacher  said,  "Your  answer  is  indefinite." 

6 —  What  did  the  baby  say  to  his  pretty  nurse? 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  MAY  1st  ISSUE 
The  Six  Trees 

The  correct  list  is  as  follows: 

1—  Willow.  4 — Elm. 

2 —  Mahogany.  5 — Dog\vood. 

3—  Palm.  6 — Ash. 
The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows: 

Woman's  first  prize — Mrs.  M.  D.  Nickerson,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Woman's  second  prize — Mrs. 
Edith  White,  Weiner.  Arkansas. 

Man's  first  prize — J.  S.  Swan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mati's  second  prize— John  W.  Colton,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 


FIVE 


Girl's  first  prize— Miss  Effie  Isham,  Herring,  Ohio. 
Girl's  second  prize — Miss  Bessie  M.  Parnielee,  Fair^ 
field,  Connecticut. 

Boy's  first  prize — John  A.  Lucas,  Hamilton,  Can- 
ada. Boy's  second  prize — Tracy  Munn,  Bodcaw, 
Arkansas. 

The  Riddle— "What  Am  I?" 

Answer:  "A  cloud." 

The  prizes  in  this  contest  are  awarded  as  follows: 
Alabama — Miss  Maude  S.  Olive,  Anniston. 
Arizona — A.  P.  Walbridge.  Phoenix. 
Canada — Miss    Ida   M.  Oliver,  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake,  Ontario. 
California — Miss  Georgia  Horton,  MarysviUe. 
Colorado — Mrs.  Fred  S.  Strawson,  Wall  Street. 
Connecticut — Frank  S.  Wilbur,  Plainfield. 
Delaware — John  Ennis,  Jr.,  Dover.  ^ 
District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  J.  S.  Swan,Washington. 
Florida — Sacon  Browne,  Fulton. 
Idaho — Miss  Nelia  Mouton,  Emmett. 
Illinois — Estella  Fugua,  Vermillion. 
Indiana — Mrs.  Rosa  Hout,  Middlebury. 
Iowa — Edgar  Berthoff,  Ord. 
Kansas — Earl  Keilman,  Lawrence. 
Kentucky — Miss  Nannie  Ogden,  Hawthonie. 
Louisiana — Mrs.  Albert  O.  Kingsbury, Grand  Lake. 
Maine — Mrs.  Mary  W.  Bailey,  Ellsworth. 


SIX 


Maryland — Miss  Lulu  Schroefer,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — Miss  Katherine  Wilbur,  Charle- 
niont. 

Michigan — Miss  Elvira  D.  Gregg,  Mason. 
Minnesota — Casper  Tomereasen,  Mabel. 
Mississippi — Mrs.  E.  D.  Terry,  Thomastown. 
Missouri — Miss  Anna  Gipson,  Gower. 
Montana — Miss  Grace  Woodward,  Willow  Creek. 
Nebraska — Miss  Christene  Peterson,  Minden. 
New  Hampshire — C.  Fred  Ward,  Littleton. 
New  Jersey — Miss  Grace  A.  Beams,  German  Valley. 
New  York — Mrs.  Margaret  Howland,  Walton. 
North  Carolina — J.  E.  Rue,  Panacea. 
North  Dakota — Effie  Parkins,  Auburn. 
Ohio— .Arthur  Boblett,  Chillicothe. 
Oklahoma — Wilbur  Rader,  Daverty. 
Oregon — Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Seiver,  Dallas. 
Pennsyh  ania — Miss  Mabel  Grumbling,  Johnstown. 
Rhode  Island — Mrs.  J.  S.  Steadman,  Wood  River 
Junction. 

South  Carolina — Miss  Delia  Browne,  Denver. 
South  Dakota— Miss  Edith  Younkers,  Dell  Rapids. 
Tennessee — Miss  Sue  Harris.  Hillsboro. 
Te.xas— W.  H.  McKnight,  Dublin. 
Utah — Mrs.  Sydney  Gilchrist,  Lehi. 
Vermont— Mrs.  A,.  M.  Babcock,  Randolph  Center. 
Virginia — Miss  Kittie  Scott,  Crewe. 
■Washington — Mrs.  E.  Rankin,  Olympia. 
W'est  Virginia — A.  C.  Rollins,  Cornwallis. 
Wisconsin — H.  A.  Loonier,  Whitewater. 


The  Family  Physician 

By  R.  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


FOR  BURNS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  grains  of  picric  acid  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  to 
which  a  quart  of  water  is  added, 
makes  an  excellent  application  for 
burn's.    There  is  nothing  which  better 
deadens  the  pain.  It  should  not  be  used  af- 
ter granulation  begins. — Medical  Arena. 


CHILBLAINS 

I  have  found  turpentine-oil  a  most  suc- 
cessful remedy  in  my  hands  in  combat- 
ing unbroken  chilblains.  It  is  useful  in 
simple  chilblains,  in  infiamed  chilblains 
with  excessive  itching,  in  chilblains  in 
which  the  itching  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
warmth,  and  even  in  the  type  of  chilblain 
characterized  by  being  swollen,  of  a 
bright  red  shining  color  and  attended 
with  pulsative  pains. 


"HEALTH  DAY" 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  legal  holiday 
in  Utah,  as  provided  for  by  recent  legis- 
lative enactment.  By  its  provisions  the 
first  Monday  in  October  is  created  a  legal 
holiday  throughout  the  state.  On  this 
day  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  every 
person  in  the  state  to  clean  and  thor- 
oughly disinfect  dwelling-houses,  stores, 
theaters,  public  halls  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
fact  every  building  frequented  by  people. 
City  councils,  town  boards  and  county 
commissioners  are  instructed  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  there  is  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  failure  on  the  part  of  any 
person  to  clean  up  and  disinfect. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  MEKTAL 
FATIGUE 

Among  the  exhibits  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  tha<.  are  now  being  prepared 
in  Germany  is  an  instrument  called  the 
"esthesiometer,"  which,  by  measuring  rne 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  shows  the  sen- 
sitiveness directly  due  to  brain-fatigue. 
Another  instrument  that  will  be  exhibited 
measures  the  time  elapsing  in  the  reac- 
tion of  the  sensorium  after  mental  exer- 
tion. The  principle  upon  which  this  is 
based  is  that  mental  work  produces 
fatigue  of  the  nerve-centers.  Experiments 
show  that  geometry  and  Latin  are  far 
more  exhausting  than  history. 


WILL  POWER  FOR  NERVOUS  PEOPLE 

Persons  of  nervous  temperament  and  in 
various  stages  of  nervous  diseases  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  quickly  the 
physical  will  respond  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  not  to  yield  to  certain 
lines  of  familiar  thought  which  consti- 
tute the  subject's  trouble.  They,  will  find 
that  the  brain  may  be  said  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  habit,  in  that  certain  lines  of 
thought  will  force  themselves  more  prom- 
inently, and  often  at  certain  times  of  the 
day,  as  in  the  morning.  Endeavor  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  "don't  care,"  and 
maintain  it.  Once  the  subject  determines 
to  curb  and  control  thought,  the  brain 
will  be  found  to  yield  to  control — slowly 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  surely — when  the 
subject  persists  as  much  as  his  or  her 
feeble  will-power  allows  in  not  thinking 
about  it. 

If  nervous  people  who  have  not  yet 
reached  this  stage  only  knew  what  a  nui- 
sance they  are,  and  how  readily  their 
irritability  would  disappear  if  they  would 
hold  themselves  up  to  their  irrespective 
vision,  determine  to  control  themselves, 
and  not  allow  their  whims,  habits  or 
snappy  tempers  to  control  them,  they 
would  become  prettier  and  stouter  wom- 
en and  stronger  and  better  men.  They 
would  find  that  self-control  is  a  habit,  as 
it  becomes  a  habit  for  women  to  nag,  fret 
or  show  temper,  and  for  a  man  to  feel 
that  he  is  perpetually  going  to  lose  his 
position  or  suffer  loss  in  his  business. 
We  are  as  responsible  for  the  disordered 
state  of  our  nerves  as  we  are  for  the 
untidiness  of  our  attire. 

"To  sum  it  all  up,"  says  Prof.  Hugh 
T.  Patrick,  M.D.,  "if  you  wish  never  to 
be  nervous,  live  with  reason,  have  a  pur- 
pose in  life,  and  work  for  it;  play  joy- 
ously; strive  not  for  the  unattainable;  be 
not  annoyed  by  trifles;  aim  to  attain 
neither  great  knowledge  nor  great  riches, 
but  unlimited  common  sense;  be  not  self- 
centered,  but  love  the  good  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 
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Wit  and  Humor 


HEINE'S  JOKE  ON  THE  DOCTOR 

UGHETTi's  work,  "With  Physicians 
and  Clients,"  contains  an  anecdote 
about  Heine  which  is  new  to  us. 
Returning  from  southern  France, 
Heine  met  a  friend,  a  German  vioHnist, 
in  Lyons,  who  gave  him  a  large  sausage 
that  had  been  made  in  Lyons,  with  the 
request  to  deliver  it  to  a  mutual  ac- 
,  quaintance,  a  homeofJathic  physician  in 
'  Paris.    Heine  promised  to  attend  to  the 
commission,  and  intrusted  the  delicacy 
to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who  was  travel- 


ye,  an'  she  knows  Oi've  been  here  fer 
three  months." — Philadelphia  Press. 


GREAT-ORANDMA'S  PRESCRIPTIONS 

"These  health  hints,"  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia "Record,"  "were  written  in  a 
family  Bible  eighty  years  ago  by  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  present  owner 
of  thi  Bible: 

"A  stick  of  brimstoan  worn  in  the 
pocket  is  good  for  them  as  has  cramps. 

"A  loadstoan  put  in  the  place  ware  the 
pain  is,  is  beautiful  for  the  Rheumatiz. 


UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 


HER  NEW  VOCABULARY  | 

She  possessed  a  mind  discerning, 
That   was    stored   and   crammed  with 
learning, 

And  her  thoughts,  forever  burning, 

She  could  suitably  express. 
All  her  sentences  were  rounded, 
And  her  words  imposing  sounded; 
I  was  really  quite  astounded 

As  I  listened,  I  confess. 

It  was  rather  an  infliction, 
All  this  verbal  unrestriction; 
But  her  elegance  of  diction, 

Each  precise  and  polished  phrase, 
And  the  beautiful  selection 
Of  the  words  and  their  connection. 
And  her  most  correct  inflection — 

They  were  quite  beyond  all  prajise. 

But  I  saw  her  very  lately, 
And  she  did  not  talk  ornately; 
All  that  language  suave  and  stately 

She  no  longer  kept  on  tap. 
She  was  saying,  "Bessums  diddums! 
Where  de  bad  old  pin  got  hiddums, 
In  his  muzzer's  p'ecious  kiddums," 

To  the  baby  in  her  lap. 

— Boston  Budget. 


IMMUNE 

A  number  of  little  girls  were  the  guests 
at  a  tea-party  recently  given  in  Balti-- 
more.  Nellie,  the  hostess,  was  proudly 
telling  them  of  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments and  characteristics  of  her  mis- 
chievous young  brother.  After  she  had 
recounted  all  the  deeds  she  could  think 
of,  she  said,  "Papa  had  him  baptized  last 
month,"  and  added,  apologetically,  "but 
it  didn't  take." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


QUITE  ALIKE 

"That  Miss  Plithers  is  a  perfect  beauty, 
isn't  she?"  said  the  first  young  man. 
"Well,  yes;  she  is  rather  pretty,"  con- 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  FOX  IS  ONE  THING,  BUT- 


ing  with  him.  But  as  the  post-chaise  was 
very  slow,  and  he  soon  became  very 
hungry,  on  the  advice  of  his  wife  both 
tasted  of  the  sausage,  which  dwindled 
with  every  mile.  Arriving  at  Paris, 
Heine  did  not  dare  to  send  the  remainder 
to  the  physician,  and  yet  he  wished  to 
keep  his  promise.  So  he  cut  off  the 
thinnest  possible  slice  with  his  razor, 
wrapped  it  in  a  sheet  of  vellum  paper, 
and  inclosed  it  in  an  envelope  with  the 
following  note: 

"Dear  Doctor: — From  your  scientific 
investigations  we  learn  that  the  millionth 
part  of  a  certain  substance  brings  about 
the  greatest  results.  I  beg,  therefore, 
your  kind  acceptance  of  the  accompany- 
ing millionth  part  of  a  Lyons  sausage 
which  our  friend  gave  me  to  deliver  to 
you.  If  homeopathy  is  a  truth,"  then  this 
little  piece  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
you  as  the  whole  sausage. 

"Heinrich  Heine." 


NICE  LITTLE  LOVE-STORY 

A  dreamer  and  a  man  of  action  loved 
a  woman. 

The  dreamer  said,  "I  shall  write  verses 
in  her  praise;  they  will  touch  her  van- 
ity, and  she  will  love  me  for  them." 

But  the  man  of  action  said,  "How  old- 
fashioned!  I  shall  corner  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  that  will  bring  her." 

So  the  dreamer  wrote  verses,  and  he 
induced  a  friend  of  his  who  ran  a  ten- 
cent  magazine  to  print  them.  And  the 
man  of  action  cornered  something  or 
other,  and  became  a  billionaire. 

In  the  meantime  the  girl  married  a 
man  who  inherited  his  money,  and  lived 
happy  ever  after. 

But  the  dreamer  was  so  proud  of  his 
verses  that  he  didn't  care,  and  the  man 
of  action  was  so  busy  that  he  didn't 
are. 

The  only  one  to  suffer  w^s  the  man 
she  married. — Smart  Set. 


A  BEAR  IN  THE  FIELD  I    WELL,  THAT'S  DIFFERENT 


"A  basin  of  water  gruel,  with  half  a 
quart  of  old  rum  in  it,  with  lots  of  brown 
sugar  is  good  for  Cold  in  Head. 

"If  you  have  hiccups,  pinch  one  of  your 
wrists  wile  you  count  sixty  or  get  some- 
body to  scare  you  and  make  you  jumpe. 

"The  earache — Put  onion  in  your  ear 
after  it  is  well  roasted. 

"The  consumption — Eat  as  many  pea- 
nuts as  possible  before  going  to  bed." 


ceded  the  second  young  man.  "But  after 
all,  hers  is  a  doll-like  beauty." 

"That's  so.  I  had  noticed  a  certain 
wax-doll  precision  and  exactness  in  her 
complexion." 

"Oh,  the  resemblance  goes  further  than 
that.  One  evening  last  week  I  called  on 
her,  and  when  I  was  leaving  I  squeezed 
her,  and  she  yelled,  'Mama!'  " — Judge. 


NEEDED  NONE 

Mrs.  Krochett — "So  you're  determined 
to  leave,  eh?  I  suppose  you'll  be  asking 
me  for  a  reference." 

Bridget — "Oh,  no,  ma'am;  Oi  won't 
nade  it.    The  lady  Oi'm  goin'  to  knows 


A  STJCKER 

Pat — "An'  how  does  yer  kidney-plash- 
ter  wur-rk,  Moike?" 

Mike — "Wur-rk!  Shure,  it  shticks  to 
its  job  loike  a  shcab  wur-rkman." — Judge. 


SETTLING  THE  QUESTION 

Barbara — "Mama  says  that  after  we 
are  married  she'll  come  and  show  us  how 
to  keep  house." 

Cholly— "That  settles  it.  We  board!" 
—Judge. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Without  Medicine 

Instant  relief  through  the 
feet.  Large  pores  absorb 
medical  virtue  and 
expel  impurities 

TREATMENT  SENT  FREE 
IP  CURED  PAY  $1.00 

Don't  take  drugs  into  your  stomach— there's 
another  way  to  get  medicine  into  your  system. 
Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  taught  the  world  that  the 
blood  can  be  reached  through  the  pores  of  the  Feet 
— the  largest  pores  in  the  body.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  have  tested  their  merits — 
always  at  our  risk — and  we  are  still  sending  the  Drafts 
free  on  approval  to  every  sufferer  we  can  hear  of. 


Though  worn  on  the  feet,  the  Drafts  cure  Rheu- 
matism in  every  part  of  the  body.  They  bring  instant 
relief  and  comfort — having  a  gentle  counter-irritant 
and  stimulating  effect  which  takes  immediate  effect 
on  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  Don't  let  Rheu- 
matism take  possession  of  your  bones  and  make  life 
less  desirable  than  death.  Act  now.  Write  to-day 
to  the  MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFT  COMPANY,  650A 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  be  well. 

When  satisfied  with  relief  received,  send  us  One 
Dollar — until  then  keep  your  money. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ^J^T. 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  *2.a5  each 
$5.00  Quaker"  "  3.50each 
$10.00  "  "  "  6.10  each 
.00  Pace  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
lity  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Kew  C»ta- 
lograe,  epecial  60-Da7  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Tour  last 
'  chance.  STew  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  sales- 
_     '  men,  manaeers.  Wonder- 
ful selleri.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  SPPk  Co.,  617  World  BIdio  Olnclnnatl,  O. 

Table  o(  Contents 
and  sample  pages 
FREE. 

A  scientific  book  for  women,  one  of  the  most  valuable  worksi 
^ever  written.  It  treats  of  marriage,  care  of  babies,  diet,  nurs- 1 
)ing,  children*s  diseases  and  their  care,  physical  culture,  per-\ 
Ssonal  beauty ,  giving  information  that  is  all  important  to  healthC 
\and  happiness.  Has  700  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  andc 
(28  colored  plates.  S  ( 

f  "If  the  information  contained  in  Feminology  were  more) 
/widely  and  timely  Unown  and  heeded,  endless  and  needless! 
)  miseries  might  be  avoided." — Chicago  Tribune.  \ 
S  Write  for  32-page  table  of  contents  and  see  what  this  valuable^ 
\ book  contains.  An  agent  wanted  in  yoar  town.  1 
(  C.  L.  Dressier  A  Co.,  2196  Gladys  Av.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  { 


fEMINOLOGY' 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

*'WALNtJTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine lalaDds  -walnut,  and  reetores  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Eye- 
j  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
color.  Instantaneously.  Gives  any  soade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  ''Walnutta'* 
Hair  Slain  "will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  Cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  SOc. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO..  Dlst.  Office  33.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


FAT 


How  to  radupe  It. 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
St.,  New  York  City,  irrites:  — 
"Itreducol  my  wejgbt401b3." 
3  years  ago ,  1 1  have  not  gained  anounce  einco."  Purely  vegetable 
AbarmleasftSwater.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  ex- 
pense. No  starving.    NoBicltnesB.  Wc  willmail  a  box  oflt  &  full 
particulars  in  a  plain  scaled  package  to  any  address  free  ofcharge. 

HALL  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept  B.     St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Free  Rupture  Ciire 

If  ruptured  write  to'or.  W.  8.  Rice,  i«2(i  Mnin  ss.. 


Kain  St., 


Adams,  N,  Y.,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of  his  won- 
derful method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not  get  this  free 
method  and  try  the  remarkable  invention  that  cures 
without  pain, 'danger,  operation  or  detention  from 
work.  Write  to-day.  Don't  wait. 


IS  TOUE  HUSBAND, 


BON  0£  FATHER  A 


If  go,  send  ua  your  name*  address,  we  will  send  you  a  package  of  our  "Secret 
Cure"  free,  in  a  plain  package  with  full  directions  how  to  give  itgecretly  in  tea, 
Coffee,  food,  eto.  Itisodorless  &  tasteless,  &  will  cure  thiadreadful  habit,  quickly 
&  permanently  without  the  patient's  knowledge  or  consent.  It  is  a  positive  & 
permanent  ^'Secret  Cure"  for  the  Drink  Habit  &  wiil  cost  you  nothing  to  try  It. 

MILO  DRUG  CO.  Dept.  144,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RUPTURE 

CUOSES  THE    OPENING   IN   TEN  DAYS 

Avoids  pressure  on  Pubic  Bone,    t^"  Send  for  Booklet. 
I.  B.  SEELEY  TRUSS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Box  32,  184  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
lOai  Walnut  St. ,  PHlIiADBLFHU.   £6  B.  2Srd  St. ,  NBW  YOBK 

CQaDaySure 

^hv^  furnish  the  work  and  teach 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully.   Remember,  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  810,  Detroit,  Jlich, 

Hay  Fever  and  Asthma 

cured  to  stay  cured.  Never  return.  Causes  expelled.  Entire 
health  restored.  Absolutely  different  from  all  smokes,  sprays 
ppfrir  and  "Reliefs."  Over  T>2,0U<*  patients.  Influential  refer- 
■  ■*LL  Qj^QQs  everywhere.  BOOK  TySF  FRKE  with  reports  of 
many  interesting  cases.    Address  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

positively  removed  by 
using  Stillman's  Cream. 

Prepared  especially  for 
this  great  enemy  of  beauty.   Write  for  particulars. 

STII.TJIAN  KKECKLE  €REA3I  CO.,  Dept.  L,  AUHOKA,  ILLINOIS 

EXPELLED  ALIVE.    Head  pnaran- 
teed;  FREE  booklet.    Byron  Field 
A  Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  182  State  St.^Chleago 


Send  us  your  address 
and  wo  will  show  you 
how  to  make  $3  a  day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 


FRECKLES 


TAPE-WORM 


DCn  UfCTTINfi  CUK^I)-  Sample  FREE. 
|fd|»|f|l  I  I  InQ  Dr.  I-.  E.  Usy,  Bloomington,  Ul. 


If  afflicted  With  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes  use 


Snug  Fortune 

The  Fakm  and  Fireside  will  distribute  to  such  of  its  subscribers  as  may  care  to  engage  in 
intellectual  and  profitable  contest  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the  Immigration  pf  Foreigners 
into  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  |s,ooo.oo 

to  the  225  persons  making  the  nearest  correct  estimates  on 

What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  '\ 
ending  June,  1903,  according  to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  ' 

$S,000.00  in 

in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following  conditions: 


To  the  one  making  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 


States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June,  1903   $2,500.00 

To  the  second  nearest   1,000.00 

To  the  third  nearest    500.00 

To  the  fourth  nearest   250.00 

To  the  fifth  nearest   100.00 

To  the  sixth  nearest   50.00 

To  the  next  four  nearest,  $25.00  each  100.00 

To  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  200  nearest,  $2.00  each   400.00 


In  all  225  Cash  Prizes,  aggregating  $5,000.00 


1.  Fifty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year 
and  to  one  estimate.  You  nisiy  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in 
advance,  and  each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

2.  You  can  seud  subscriptifiis  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  eacfiyear, 
widi  an  estiniati-  for  L-ach  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  lo 
be  recorded  in  your  name  arid  die  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

3-  After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no 
changes  will  be  permitted. 

4-  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one 
of  the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  equally  divided  among  them, 

5-  After  the  receipt  of  the  Official  Certificate  from  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.  Its  award 
will  be  published  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed, and  this  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 


Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  fromus  tliat 
your  subscription  has  been  received  and  your  estimate  recorded  and  entered. 


This  will  help  you  to  estimate 

The  Immigration  of  other  years  for  the  fiscal  year  'J^J^g    GoVCmmCnt'S  R.CpOrt 

1893  502,91711898  229,299  for  this  year  from   July    i,    igo2,   up  to  and   including  March  31  si 

'894  314,467   1899  311,715  (covering  nine  months  of  this  contest)  shows  that  494,425  immigrants 

1895  279,948    1900  448,572  ■      1  ■    .1     n  ■     i  c-               m         i               1           i7           n„  We 

1896        343,267   1901       .487  918  '^'^  arrived  m  the  United  States.     Now  that  you  know  how  many  nave 

1897  23o'.832l  1902  648',743  arrived  in  nine  months,  it  will  be  su  much  easier  to  estimate  liow  many 

Total  for  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271.   Average  each  year,  438,463.  will  arrive  from  April  1st  to  June  30th,  to  complete  the  year. 


1883 

...603,322  1  1888... 

546,889 

1884 

...518,592  1889... 

444,427 

1885 

....395,346  1890... 

455,302 

1886 

....334,203  1891... 

560,319 

1887 

....490,1091  1892... 

..,.623,084 

You  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  estimating.    Simply  subscribe  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE. 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment,  either  directly  or  indirecdy,  and  no  one  living  in  Springfield  or  Clark  County.  Ohio,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  send  an  estimate,  and  the  entire  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial  manner  possible. ) 

The  Contest  ends  June  30th,  but 

no  estimatL-s  will  be  accepted  having;  a  postmark  on  the  envelope  later  than  June  25th.  This  protects 
everybody,  as  it  allows  five  days  between  the  date  when  all  estimates  must  be  in  and  the  end  o£  the  con- 
test.   We  will  allow  five  days  for  any  letter  mailed  on  the  25th  to  reach  us. 

had 


The  ports  at  which  immigrants  may  enter  are  Baltimore:  Galveston, 
Texas;  Key  V^est,  Miami  and  Tampa,  Fla, :  Boston  ;nid  New  Bedford.  Mass. ; 
New  London,  Conn. ;  Newport  News,  Va. ;  New  Orleans;  Philadelphia;  New 
York;  Portland, Maine;  Pordand.Oreg. ;  Port Townsend,  Wash. ;  Providence, 
R.  1.;  San  Francisco;  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands;  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and 
through  Canadian  ports.    From  this  you  can  see  that  no  one,  not  even  one 


in  the  government's  employ,  could  possibly  tell  how  m^"/ L  to 
arrived  even  though  we  should  hold  tlie  time  [or  accepting  estimat^  P 
June  30th,  because  no  one  could  get  information  from  Honolulu  ana 
Rico  and  itie  other  distant  points  for  from  two  days  to  a  week  after  tlie  3^ 
But  we  are  going  to  protect  every  one  and  give  each  person  sending 
estimate  an  equal  chance  by  accepting  no  estimates  made  after  June 


YOU  stand  the  same  chance  as  any  one  ebe 


jTie  farm  and  Fireside  for  June  1,  :go3 


Pase  19 


for  Some  One 


A  Large  Cash  Commission 

will  be  paid  Agents,  Canvassers  and  Club-Raisers  for  ob- 
taining subscriptions..  Write  for  terms  at  once. 


How  to  Get  Estimates  Free 

Instead  of  a  cash  commission.  Agents  and  Club-Raisers  will 
be  allowed  one  estimate  on  each  subscription,  if  they  prefer  it. 


How  to  get  10  guesses  for  25  cents  each 

Get  some  one  to  give  you  $2.50  for  a  five-years'  subscription-or  you  can  send  in  five  subscriptions  for  five  of  your  friends, 
and  pay  the  $2.50  yourself— and  this  will  entitle  you  to  the  five  guesses  which  go  with  the  subscriptions,  also  five  guesses 
which  you  can  take  as  your  commission.    So  you  get  ten  guesses  for  yourself  for  the  $2.50. 

225  Cash  Prizes 

Now,  dear  friend,  we  are  putting  all  this  within  your  reach.  Will  you  just  stretch  out  your  hand  to  take  it? 
We  can't  force  you  to  if  you  won't,  but  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  a  chance  like  this  slip  when  they  know  that  we 
will  do  just  as  we  say  and  that  the  money  will  surely  be  paid  as  agreed?  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer  of  cash  that  is  made  in 
good  faith,  and  we  are  sure  that  you  are  one  of  the  enterprising  friends  who  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  win. 

What  this  may  mean  to  you 

Just  think,  will  you,  for  a  minute,  what  the  winning  of  this  big  prize  of  $2,500  in  ready  cash  would  mean  to  you, 
and  then  remember  that  some  one  will  surely  get  it,  and  it  might  be  you  as  well  as  some  one  else.  Why.  it  would  start 
you  in  business  or  build  you  a  fine  homel  It  would  pay  all  your  debts,  or  give  you  a  good  income  for  life!  Properly 
invested,  it  means  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day  as  long  as  you  live,  and  then  you  could  will  the  entire  sum  to  any  person  or 
good  cause  you  wish.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  sum  are  almost  limitless,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  224  other  prizes. 


liow  to  Guess 

Suppose  you  estimate  that  650,000  will  be  about  correct.  You  give  this  as  one  estimate,  then  you  make  another  esti- 
mate of  649,goo  (which  is  100  less  than  your  first  estimate)  and  another  of  650,100  (which  is  100  over)  and  another  of  640,800 
and  650,200,  and  so  on  both  over  and  under  for  as  many  estimates  as  you  want  to  put  in.  If  you  estimate  as  above,  in  case  the 
exact  number  comes  between  any  two  of  your  guesses  then  you  see  you  are  sure  to  win  a  prize,  even  if  it  should  come  just  in  the 
middle  between  your  estimates.  Of  course  the  nearer  to  one  of  the  two  it  comes,  the  higher  your  prize  would  be,  and  perhaps 
your  other  estimate  would  be  nearer  than  any  one  else's,  and  this  would  win  another  prize.  In  a  recent  contest  the  man  who 
won  the  first  prize  also  won  94  other  prizes,  just  by  placing  his  estimates  so  many  apart  each  way  above  and  below  what  he 
thought  it  might  be.  — ^— 

Don't  wait=send  your  estimates  Now 


Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate 


Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate 


Date.. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  bclon'  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  Jane, 
IS03.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is.. 


County   State  '  

If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estimate  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  sue  of  tils  blank,  and  write  your  name 
and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Dale... 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  In  the  Vniied  Stales  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June, 
1903.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  publish.ed. 


My  estimate  i 


County    

If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  each  estlmale  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  sUe  of  Ibis  blank,  and  wrlle  your  name 
and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  i,  1903 


TRANSPLANTED 

[continued  from  page  15] 

three  music-pupils,  who  paid  her  a  dollar 
apiece  each  week  for  their  lessons. 
Never  once  had  Mammy  opened  the  door 
to  admit  them,  and  during  the  hours 
that  they  strummed  on  the  piano  she 
went  about  her  work  with  bowed  head, 
sighing  audibl}'. 

"Am  Ben  Allen  got  no  money?"  she  de- 
manded of  Dora  after  one  of  the  yoimg 
doctor's  numerous  visits. 

"Not  much,  I'm  afraid,"  came  the  ready 
reply.  "I  believe  he  is  going  lo  succeed, 
but  as  yet  he  is  only  a  struggling  young 
physician." 

After  that  Mammy's  cordiality  to  him 
waned  rapidly. 

"You  ain't  'bleeged  to  pompah  a  pus- 
son  to  death  jes'  kaze  you  knowed  him 
when  you  wuz  chillun,"  she  declared, 
oracularly. 

She,  like  Colonel  Guilford,  looked  for- 
ward to  Dora's  marriage  as  the  one 
means  of  restoring  their  lost  fortunes. 

"It  am  jes'  as  easy  to  fall  in  love  wid 
a  rich  gen'leman  as  a  po'  one — an'  a 
heap  easier,  too,  'cordin'  to  de  way  I 
looks  at  it,"  she  avowed. 

Dora  was  rather  amused  than  other- 
wise at  this  turn  of  afTairs,  but  when 
her  father  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him 
in  the  library  one  afternoon,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Judge  Linton,  asking 
for  her  hand  in  marriage,  she  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  enormity  of  the 
sacrifice  expected  of  her. 

"Why,  he  is  as  old  as  you  are,  father, 
and  I  won't  even  consider  such  a  thing!" 
she  cried,  rebelliously. 

"I  am  sure  my  daughter  has  forgotten 
to  whom  she  is  speaking,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, in  his  usual  suave  voice.  "This 
marriage  would  mean  much  not  only  to 
you,  but  to  me,  who  has  sufTered  so 
many  privations  of  late.  Judge  Linton 
is  a  wealthy,  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  cannot  permit  you  to  reject  such 
an  offer." 

"But  at  least  my  happiness  ought  first 
to  be  considered  in  the  matter,"  retorted 
Dora. 

"You  are  too  young  to  decide  your 
own  fate,  and  I  must  insist — " 

"But  I  do  not  love  him,  father,  and 
never — " 

"You  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,"  interrupted  her  father,  se- 
verely. "I  suppose  you  imagine  your- 
self in  love  with  Ben  Allen,  or  some 
other  popinjay  of  that  ilk." 

Dora's  sobbing  was  for  an  instant  the 
only  sound  that  invaded  the  stillness  of 
the  little  room.  No  one  had  ever  resisted 
her  father's  will,  and  she  felt  how  hope- 
less her  present  struggle  must  be. 

"You  may  go  now,  "  he  said  presently, 
in  the  even  tone  from  which  he  had  not 
varied  during  the  interview.  "There  is 
no  need  for  an  immediate  answer.  I 
am  sure  your  better  self  will  cause  you  to 
repent  your  hasty  words,"  and  he  politely 
held  open  the  door  as  she  passed  out. 
[to  be  continued] 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  hardy  ferns  and 
flowers. 

The  Great  Northern  Seed  Company, 
Rockford,  111.  Illustrated  garden  and 
flower  seed  catalogue. 

Ulrich  Manufacturing  Company,  Rock 
Falls,  111.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  im- 
proved hand-cultivators. 

H.  W.  Buckbee.  Rockford,  111.  "Seed 
and  Plant  Guide,"  listing  a  full  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Belle- 
vue,  Ohio.  "What  Live  Dealers  Think 
of  the  Famous  Ohio  Cultivators." 

Neill  &  Blakeslee,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  desirable  farms 
for  sale  in  Ashtabula  County.  Ohio. 

The  Carroll  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
Wholesale  price-list  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, farm  water-works  systems  and 
grange  supplies. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Illustrated  catalogues  of 
hand  and  power  sheep-shearing  and 
horse-clipping  machines. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Manufacturing 
Company,  Madison,  Wis.  Descriptive 
circular  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  oil- 
cooled,  frost-proof,  dust-proof  gasolene- 
engines,  portable  and  stationary,  and 
specially  suitable  for  motive  power  on 
the  farm. 


World's  Largest  Vehicle  Factory 


Selling  Direct  to  Users 

ShippingSOO 
a  week  and 
giving  each 
customer 
nearly  100 
cents  in 
material 
and  labor 
for  every 
dollar  he  sends  ns. 

$25.00  Top  Buggies 

we  do  not  bnild;  such  we  consider  an  impo* 
sition  upon  trade.  We  do,  however,  give  you 
greater  values  in  good  wheels,  good  bodies, 
good  leather,  good  finish,  good  workmanship, 
etc.,  than  any  other  factory  in  the  country. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Hutchinson" 
Cider  MiU 


Send  Today  for 

FREE  Implement  Catalogue 

Wood  Revolving  Bake  .  S3.30 
All-steel,  Dpuble  Hub  Wheel 

Bake  ....  $16.50 
Reversible  Hay  Carrier  .  S2,90 
Big  Saving  on  all  Haying  Tools 

"Success"  $ir.25 
Potato  Digger  O 

Steel  beam.  Steel  blade.  Ad* 


Improved  for  1903* 


Galvanized  CI  9  <1  C 
Steel  WindmiU  M>1<2.^3 
Guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Do  not  order  any  of  your 
Fall  Implements  before 
writing  us. 


instable  gauge  wheel.  Light  pruit  Dryers 
draft.  Has  always  satisfied.       -    —  ' 


Hopper,     s  10 

Crate,  11x11 
Capacity,  1  to  2  ' 
barrels  a  day 

See  Catalogue  for 


"Alright"  Sulky 

Plow  .    .    .  $26.75 
12-16,  2.Lever  Disc 

Harrow  .  .  16.75 
16-T.  Spring  Harrow  6.60 
All-Steel,  60-Tooth 

Lever  Harrow  8.75 
All-steel  Land  Roller  16. 75 
$3.85  Fanning  Mill  .  .9.98 
Tank  Pump,  the  best  .  .  .  »3.8S  Hand  Corn  Shellers  70c  up 
6oo-lb.  Scale,  guaranteed  lo  yrs.  »6.55  "Daisy"  Feed  Mill  $13.98 
6oo-bu.  Corn  Crib  ....  $a.00  As  represented  or  your 
Whitewater  Farm  Wagon,  3X9,  money  back  and  we  pay 

Good  from  end  to  end  .  tlLOO  the  freight  both  ways. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Chicago 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

First  Class  Materiaf,  Merchandise  anil  Machinery  at  SacriUce  Prices. 


Plumbing 

Supplies  Room 

PorceTaio  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tanlc,  Nickel  Plated  flash  aodsupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  SIO.OO. 

C«st  Iron  Bctli  Tab*, 
tenirth  5  fi. 
|r.  Complete  with 
full  set  nickel 

Slated  fitting  each 
11.00.  They  are  new 
goods,  ask  for  free  caia- 
logueof  oor  full  tiooof  plumbing  supplies, 


Sieel  Roofing 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  2  feet 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  beat  Roof- 
toz,  5Idlne  or  Celilng:  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comeseither  flat,  corrugated  or 
•V'crimpcd.  Delivered  freeofall 
charges  to  all  points  in  U.S.  east  of  Mississippi 

o'fS"hfor.'f  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Price*  to  other  point*  oa  ^tpltcatloa.  A 
square  means  100  square  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

^^Saog%   Write  for  our  prices  on  2  and  4 
*^   point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanized:^l50.  65,000  pounds 

SMOOTH  OALVANIZED  WIRB  5H0RT5 
Gauges:  10.  11.  ix  13  and  14.   Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.   We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Telephones  at 

nt%  Each  one  is  guar- 
^9«W  anteed  to  be  in  per- 
fect order  before  leavingour  plant. 
We  are  able  lo  offer  you  an  instru- 
I  ment  for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Send  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


_  .  Aspcoallotof  newgalvan 

0Aff  f #f«m/  ized  No.  19  poultry  netting 
^  whUe  the  supply  lasts,  al 
HeUtng\^J^,\X^^  .:^™nnine 

12  inch   $0.45  per  bale. 

18  inchf.  0.6s  per  bale. 

30  inch   t.lO  per  bale. 

36  inch   1.35  per  bale. 

42  inch   1 .50  per  bale. 

Othfrerades  at  corresDondingl 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

^  .  We  boughtat  Receiver'sSale 
^^SiMnwH    from  A  leading  paint  house. 

a  v^ry  large  Quantity  of  Cold 
Water Paintsand  Ready  Miiea  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  markeL 

Here  is  a  Qenuine  Paint  Bare«]n.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


roughi  Iron  Pipe 

Steum,  Gas  or  Waten  sizes  !4  to  12  in.  diam 
We  have  in  stock  2,000.000  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  good  condition,  complete  with  threads  SOd 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

H  inch  at      cents  oer  foot 
inch  at  2^  cents  per  foot, 
t     inch  at  354  cenis  per  foot. 
\\i  inch  at  4^  cents  p^  foot. 


wasotlneEhgineS  70 

.  2  HURSe  POWER 
ADisolutelynew;most  mod' 
ern  type.  Guaranteed, 
pomping  jack  &  fixture*  & 
fittings  for  SyS.  Without 
Ik  posping  jack  $70. 

ttowSqaarter*  lot  a 
Machinery  ' 
Our  Use  of  machinery  sup- 
plies  t*  a.lmost  nntimitra. 
Completestock  of  SawMUlc, 
Pump*,  Sugar  MtchiAory. 
etc. 

And  in  fact  everytfaiofr  i&  that  line. 


Farm  Forges  SSmOO 

We  bought  several  car  loads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds. 
„  500  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
@  35c  175  doz.  double 
'»*re  bitted  pxes.  2d  oual.  ^  40c 
^6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  few  slightly 
'  ''ffcctedbyjvatcT.^ritefor^pjices. 


funding  Material 

I  LUMBER.  SASH.  DOORS.ETC 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  firsi 
\c\a^<i  Building  MateriAl  of  all 
kinds.   Send  us  your  blU  for 

estimate. 

||0  CARLOADS  OP  NBW  DOORS 

AT  St '00  eaeli 

,     HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 
Write  for  oor  catalogue  of  build- 
er's hardware.  The  per  cent  of 
Ithe  dealers  profit  we  cao  save 


ITJi  B  f  P   Mtf%  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  onlv  a  few  sample*. 

W&fTV    •  v#m    V#l  #  #1  fc^liUrd    fW«   ■'^*  You  oueht  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  yovr  home  or  office  and  we  will  send  it  upon  request. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS* 
CHICAGO. 


45-PiECE  DINNER  SET 

For  selling  10  one-pound  cans  QUEEN  BAKING  POWDER, 
and  to  eacn  purchaser  of  a  can,  we  give  FREE  a  PITCHER 
AND  SIX  CLASSES,  latest  cut  glass  pattern.  (These  Dinner 


^  gets  are  highgrade,  are  handsomely  decorated  in  flowers  Of4oolor3,  and  each  piece  heavily  traced 
with  gold.)   We  also  givo  50,  62  and  n  2  Piece  Dinner  Sets,  Skirls,  Waists,  Jackets,  jgcaj^l^^g^ 


Furniture,  Sewlnf  Machines,  and  many  other  valuable  Premiums  tor  selling  our  gro- 
ceries. We  also  give  cash  commission.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Plans  offering 
everything  in  glass  ware,  granite  ware,  etc.  to  customers ;  it  will  pay  you.  No  money 
required.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  as  we  send  you  the  goods  and  premiums  you 
select,  pay  freight  and  allow  yon  tune  to  deliver  the  goods  and  ooilect  for  them 

Slyinl  us.  AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,   900=6  N.  2nd  St.,  Oept.  25,    ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Get  a 

PLANO 

Husker  and  Shredder 

Save  yourself  the  hard  and  wasteful  work 
of  husking  in  the  old-time  way  ;  save  the  loss 
of  time  ;  the  loss  of  many  tons  of  good,  nutritious  fodder. 

SAFE — With  this  machine  you  run  no  risk  of  injur- 
ing yourself  or  crippling  others,  for  the  operatorsof  a  "Piano" 
can't  reach  the  Feed  Rolls,  and  its  Husking  Rolls  are  covered. 
SWIFT— This  Ten-Roll  Husker  is  equipped  to  work  right 
on  regardless  of  conditions  ;  it  cannot  clog  ;  does  good  work 
whether  com-  is  wet  or  dry ;  husks  and  shreds  from  20  to  over 
I  acres  in  a  day,  and  at  smallest  cost  per  acre,  making  big  profits. 
SATISFACTORY— Piano's  Patent  Shredder  Head  (with 
416  steel  knives)  shreds  every  bit  of  every  stalk  into  fine 
fodder  ;  leaves  no  long  strips  of  stalks  or  sharp  edged  chunks. 
Piano's  Patent  Husking  Belt  prevents  clogging,  and 
insures  clean  husking.    Piano's  Revohang  Separator 
takes  out  the  shelled  com  cleanly — cannot  clog. 

In  first  cost  this  machine  may  seem  a  trifle 
high,  but  it  does  the  business  in  a  way  no 
other  can — it's  a  money  saver. 
Ask  for  Husker  catalogue. 

FLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


ITo.  331— Surrey.  Price  $68. 
As  good  as  sells  for  |10  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
but  ship  anywhere  for  examina- 
tion, guaranteeing:  safe  deliv- 
ery. Vou  are  out  nothing  if  not  f 
V  satisfied.  We  make  196  styles  of  \ 
■Jvehicles  and  65  styles  harness. 
Yisitors  are  always  welcome 
at  our  factory. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE,        ^0. 644— Light  SUnhope.   Price  $58.50. 
Send  for  it.  As  good  as  sella  for  $35  more. 

ELERAKT GABRIAGS ft  EA&KESS  KFG.  CO.,  Elkhart, Iiid.j 


fDELOACn 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
Cats  SUOO  Feet  Lumber  a  day  wKh  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  1  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeI.oach  Mill  Machinerr,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
OeLoach  Mill  Ufe.  Co.,  BoxSOV  Atlaotu,  da. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free  it  jon  cat  thii  oat  and 

give  name  of  paper. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QCALITY  and  the  PCEEST 
form  can  be   secured  from  a  ^Irea 
qnantlty  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDBR  PRESS 

The  only  press  B|W&rded  medkl  &ad 
diplomft  ftt  World's  F&ir.  G«t  our 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  buylngi 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Ht.  GUead,  OhlOi 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your  com- 
mtinity.  Full  particulars  gladly 
fiu'nished.   Catalog  free.       o  N  30i 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
1S4  St.  Clair  Street,      Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horseB. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
I  free.  Addresa  GEO.  ERTEX  CO.,  Qnlney,  IlL 


Attractive  Pamphlets 

Issued  by  the  Passenger  Department 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  By.,  viz. : 
"Texas,"   "Indian  Terrltorj,"   "The  Golden 
Square,"  "Trade  Follows  the  Flag,"  "Bosliiew 
Chances,"  and  "To  Old  lllexleo"— tell  the  tale 
Of  prosperity  and  progress 
In  The  Great  Southwest.  , 
Any  or  all  of  the  above 
win  be  sent  free,  on  re- 
quest. Address 

"KATY,"  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  RING  FREES 

I  .      Setwith  l'our8spphIree,entirely  surround- 
\A\  /y  ed  with  elx  bright  eparkling  im.  Dlamoads. 

This  is  positively  the  most  beautiful  ring  ever 
fc^  given  and  can  be  had  without  cost- 

Ins  you  one  cent  by  flelllng  only 
four  of  our  large  beautiful  pictures  at 
l25c.  We  send  pictures  ut  once,  alldiff- 
'erent.printed  in  10  to  17  different  colors. 

  They  sell  on  sight.   Send  No  Money 

In  advaoee.  We  trust  yon  with  the  pictures  until  sold. You  can  also 
earn  a  Watch,  Camera,  Air  Gun,  etc  ,  if  you  do  not  care  for  ring. 
3UC  "V.  F.  Co..  JacksonStMTopeka,Kaiitt* 


PHOTO  BROOCHES  lOc. 

Send        any  photograph  yoa  want 
copied  and  we  wili  return  it  an- 
hairmed  with  an  exact  copy  on  one  of 
these  pretty  rimless  brooch-mountings 
for  only  lOcts.   All  our  Photo-Min- 
liaturesare  exuct  and  perfect  re- 
productions.   We  send  this  S5c. 
Siimple  for  only  lO  ct«.  to  intro- 
duce our  goods  and  send  you  Free  our 
largo  ill.  price-list  of  photo-miniaturei, 
jewelry,  novelties.  A.gents  wanted. 
CORONA  MFG.CO.,  Box  1^7 5, Boston, MaM* 


An  Opportunity  to  Get  $2,500.00  Without  Cost.    See  Pages  18  and  19. 
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Mammoth  Structure  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  World's  Fair 


THE  Palace  of  Agriculture  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis  is  the  largest 
structure  ever  built  for  the  reception  of  a  single 
department,  and  is  fifteen  per  cent  larger  than 
any  other  building  at  the  Exposition.  It  is  five  hun- 
dred by  sixteen  hundred  feet,  thus  containing  a  floor 
Space  of  almost  twenty  acres.  This  building  and  the 
Horticulture  Building  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Expo- 


The  Entrances  to  the  building  are  distributed  to 
serve  the  visitors.  A  gradual  rising  approach  vifill 
lead  up  from  the  northwest,  where  the  main  picture 
of  the  Fair  is  located.  The  beautiful  slopes  of  the  hill 
around  the  building  have  been  assigned  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  here 
during  the  Fair  there  will  be  maintained  a  fine  display 
of  flowering  shrubbery  and  of  indigenous  and  exotic 
plants.  Hydrants  have  been  planned  to  supply  water 
to  these  exhibits  at  all  times. 

On  its  south  side  it  will  have  a  gallery  five  hundred 
feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  Here  will  be  the 
offices  for  Chief  F.  W.  Taylor  and  his  staff;  reading- 
rooms,  where  the  leading  agricultural  publications  will 
be  kept  on  file;  jury-rooms,  and  a  large  committee- 
room.  On  this  gallery  there  will  also  be  constructed  an 
assembly-hall,  which  will  be  used  for  the  meetings  of 


Under  natural  conditions  the  lemon  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid-growing  tropical  trees,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  make  a  growth  of  several  feet  in  one  season. 
If  they  are  given  plenty  of  room,  heat  and  sunshine 
in  the  greenhouse  their  growth  will  astonish  you.  The 
reason  that  the  ordinary  lemon-tree  of  the  greenhouse 
is  slow  of  growth  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  the  sake 
of  dwarfing  it  is  budded  or  grafted  on  that  peculiar 
form  of  citrus  known  as  Citrus  trifoliata.  This  form 
of  the  citrus,  family  has  three-lobed  leaves,  hence  the 
name  "trifoliata;"  and  it  is  peculiar  in  another  way — 
that  is,  it  is  deciduous,  the  same  as  the  apple  or  cherry. 
The  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  and  that  with  the  fact  that 
it  loses  its  leaves  makes  it  especially  valuable  for 
dwarfing  all  other  forms  of  the  citrus  family. 

The  tendency  of  the  lemon  to  bloom  throughout  the 
year  is  due  to  the  peculiar  and  unnatural  conditions  of 


PALACE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


sition  bearing  color  on  the  outer  walls.  The  Agri- 
culture Building  will  have  green  with  points  of  brighter 
color  used  upon  it.  Garlands,  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
fruits  and  flowers  figure  in  the  color-scheme.  The 
architectural  members,  such  as  the  cornices,  and  the 
piers  between  the  moldings,  are  left  white. 

The  plans  for  this  building  have  been  prepared 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Taylor, 
Director  of  Works  of  the  Exposition,  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Masqueray,  Chief  of  Design.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  $529,940. 

The  building  is  probably  the  best  lighted  of  all  on 
the  grounds.  Its  fronts  are  practically  successive  series 
of  windows,  each  of  which  is  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
twenty-Seven  feet  high.     These  windows  are  placed 

fourteen  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  the 
wall  space  inside  for 
exhibits.  Triangular 
monitor- windows 
supply  light  from 
the  sky,  while  they 
cut  off  direct  sun- 
light, which  would 
quickly  spoil  many 
of  the  exhibits. 

The  grand  nave, 
one  hundred  and 
six  feet  wide,  which 
runs  through  the 
si  xte  en-hundred - 
foot  length  of  the 
building,  rises  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet 
and  supplies  the 
grandest  vista  of 
installation  space  of 
all  exposition  build- 
ings ever  designed. 


FREDERIC  W.  TAYLOR, 
CHIEF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


agricultural  and  other  societies.  This  hall  will  be  one 
hundred  and  six  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  will 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  one  thousand. 

GROWING  LEMONS  IN  THE  NORTH 

I  read  the  article  in  the  issue  of  May  isth  with 
interest.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  anything  per- 
taining to  citrus  culture,  as  I  was  engaged  for  fifteen 
years  in  that  work  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Ginther  must  be  speaking  entirely  of  green- 
house work  with  the  citrus,  of  which  I  know  practically 
nothing,  but  I  wish  to  make  some  corrections  where 
I  know  that  there  are  errors  in  regard  to  the  habits  of 
the  tree.  First,  the  reason  that  lemons  are  picked 
green  before  shipping  is  not  that  they  lack  shipping 
quality  when  ripe,  for  the  fruit  will  ship  nearly  as  well 
after  it  ripens  as  before;  it  is  because  of  the  size.  If  left 
on  the  tree  the  fruit  continues  to  grow,  and  will  get  as 
large  as  a  man's  fist — in  fact,  too  large  for  the  market — 
and  become  coarse  in  texture.  The  trade  demands 
lemons  of  a  certain  size,  and  it  is  to  meet  this  demand 
that  the  fruit  is  picked  green.  The  lemon  and  the  lime 
are  the  only  citrus  fruits  that  can  be  handled  green  to 
any  advantage.  The  orange  is  sometimes  shipped  partly 
green  early  in  the  fall,  to  catch  the  high  prices.  The 
orange  never  ripens  any  after  picking;  the  fruit  will 
turn  yellow,  but  it  remains  as  sour  as  when  picked,  so 
it  is  readily  seen  where  the  lemon  has  the  advantage. 

The  statement  that  the  lemon  will  not  bear  unless 
grafted  or  budded  from  a  bearing  tree  is  all  wrong, 
for  I  have  known  seedling  lemons  to  bear  when  three 
years  old.  In  a  greenhouse  under  unnatural  condi- 
tions it  would  probably  take  five  of  six  years,  but  a 
seedling  lemon  will  bear  fruit  notwithstanding.  The 
cuttings  will  also  bear  without  budding  or  grafting. 
I  have  grown  them,  and  they  are  wonderfully .  pro- 
lific, too.  The  seedling  trees  bear  just  as  fine  fruit 
as  the  grafted,  for  all  the  fine  varieties  were  seedlings 
selected  for  their  exceptionally  fine  qualities,  and  the 
budding  and  grafting  were  necessary  for  propagation. 


the  greenhouse  and  the  binding  of  the  roots  by  the  tubs 
in  which  they  are  grown.  In  the  grove  or  orchard 
there  is  only  one  general  time  for  blooming,  and  that 
is  during  the  month  of  February,  and  at  no  other  time 
unless  there  should  be  a  drought  in  the  spring,  in  which 
case  they  will  bloom  again  in  June  when  the  summer 
rains  start.  The  lemon,  however,  also  the  lime  and 
citron,  will  bloom  some  at  other  times. 

For  house  culture  I  would  recommend  the  trial  of 
the  Tahiti  lime.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
lemon,  thinner  skinned,  and  of  much  finer  flavor. 

Of  the  oranges  I  would  recommend  the  variety 
called  Mediterranean  Sweet.  The  cumquat,  another 
beautiful  little  orange,  is  very  prolific,  and  makes  a 
splendid  tree  for  the  tub.  W.  A.  Marsh. 


^5,000^  Contest 

620,711  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  July  i,  1902,  to  April  30,  1903. 

THE  RECORD  BY  MONTHS  IS: 
July  50,782       December  50,291 


August   45,549 

September.. .58,228 

October  63,614 

November.  ...55,177 


January  31,851 

February  47,267 

March  91,666 

April  126,286 


In  March  last  year  there  were  77,488;  April, 
95.607;  May,  107,001,  and  June,  75,560.  This 
shows  that  44,857  more  came  in  March  and 
April  this  year  than  last  year  for  these  same  two 
months.  In  May  and  June  last  year  there  were 
182,561.  This  year  during  May  and  June  there 
will  probably  be  one  third  as  many  more.  From 
these  figures  you  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
estimating  the  entire  number  of  immigrants  as 
per  our  $5,000.00  Immigration  Contest 'on  pages 
18  and  19  of  this  issue. 

Last  day  estimates  can  be  mailed,  June  25th 
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Mr,  Greiner  Says: 


A New  Form  of  Nitrogen. — Nitrogen  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  offered  in  a  new  and  most  excellent 
form — namely,  as  nitrate  of  liine,  the  nitrogen 
for  the  compound  being  taken  wholly  from 
the  atmosphere.  At  Niagara  Falls  we  have  a  big 
plant  that  will  soon  be  in  running  order  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  calcium  nitrate  (nitrate  of  lime),  and  that 
promises  to  oflfer  us  the  nitrogen  at  a  price  lower  than 
we  pay  for  it  now  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  said  to  be  quite  simple  and 
cheap.  This  is  important,  and  according  to  my  best 
information  from  first  hand,  seems  to  be  true.  I  hope 
it  is.  I  now  use  nitrate  of  soda,  and  would  miss  it  if 
I  could  not  get  either  it  or  nitrogen  in  another  form 
as  readily  availAble  and  assimilable. 


Hatching  Chicks  in  Incubators. — A  reader  in 
Saltsburg,  Pa.,  says  that  he  has  a  one-hundred-egg 
incubator,  and  sets  it  in  a  cave  where  a  spring  runs 
in  one  end,  and  where  in  rainy  spells  the  walls  are 
always  wet.  Last  July  he  got  sixty-five  chicks  from 
one  hundred  eggs.  April  ist  of  this  year  he  got  fifty- 
three  chicks  from  one  hundred  eggs,  and  April  27th 
only  thirty-five  chicks  from  one  hundred  eggs,  and  but 
twenty-five  of  these  were  strong  enough  to  live.  I 
believe  the  question  of  moisture  is  the  weak  point  in 
artificial  incubation.  In  our  friend's  case,  the  cave 
being  damp,  there  was  in  all  likelihood  an  excess  of 
moisture,  especially  as  an  additional  supply  was  given 
by  putting  moist  sand  into  the  machine  toward  the 
later  stages  of  incubation.  I  believe  that  the  very  best 
place  for  just  the  right  kind  of  moisture  is  in  the  room 
where  the  hatcher  is  kept  rather  than  in  the  hatcher 
itself.  An  ordinary  cellar  that  is  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  right  place 
for  setting  eggs  in  an  incubator.  There  is  no  need  for 
moist  sand  or  water-pans.  In  an  up-stairs  or  other 
dry  room  it  will  require  fine  discrimination  and  expert 
experience  to  determine  just  the  amount  of  moisture  to 
provide  in  order  to  secure  the  best  hatch  and  strongest 
chicks.  But  we  will  sometimes  miss  it  in  this  respect 
even  when  we  use  hens  for  incubating.  The  eggs  in 
"stolen"  nests,,  made  on  the  ground  or  in  the  grass, 
perhaps  in  a  fence-corner,  usually  give  the  best 
hatches  in  an  ordinarily  dry  season. 


Precautions  in  Tr.\veling. — The  accounts  of  the 
frequently  occurring  railroad  horrors  sometimes  give 
one  the  chills.  There  are  not  many  weeks  in  the  year 
that  I  do  not  take  at  least  one  trip  in  the  steam  cars, 
and  I  seldom  go  anywhere  but  that  I  carry  a  supply  of 
adhesive  (surgeons')  plaster  with  me.  I  have  often 
thought  of  adding  a  small  bottle  of  chloroform  to  my 
traveling-outfit,  and  I  think  this  would  be  a  sensible 
precaution.  It  may  mean  the  alleviation  of  fearful 
suffering,  either  of  myself  or  of  my  traveling  com- 
panions. Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  has  recently  made 
some  efforts  to  induce  the  railroad  companies  to  equip 
every  train,  or  better,  the  conductor  of  en^ery  train, 
with  a  small  case  containing  chloroform,  ether,  stim- 


ulants, bandages,  lotions  for  bruises,  and  antiseptic 
solutions  for  the  washing  of  wounds.  These,  she  says, 
could  be  packed  in  a  very  small  case,  and  would  rep- 
resent no  costly  outlay.  Accidents  often  occur  far  from 
towns,  and  many  precious  moments,  if  not  hours,  when 
lives  could  be  saved  are  lost  for  the  want  of  these  nec- 
essary materials.  Would  it  not  be  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  bystanders,  as  well  as  to  sufferers,  if  those 
dying  in  agony  could  be  rendered  unconscious  by  a 
few  breaths  of  a  merciful  anesthetic,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prompt  aid  which  could  be  rendered  to  those  who 
might  yet  be  saved?  I  hope  this  appeal  of  Mrs.  Booth 
to  the  railroad  people  will  have  the  desired  effect.  It 
is  reasonable  and  sensible.  But  until  such  action  is 
taken  it  will  be  wise  for  the  traveler  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  uses  of  such  things  to  provide  himself 
with  an  emergency-case  containing  chloroform,  ad- 
hesive plaster  and  similar  necessary  articles. 

Canning-factory  Problems.  —  A  Pennsylvania 
reader  tells  us  that  his  neighborhood  has  organized  a 
cooperative  canning-factory,  and  asks  various  ticklish 
questions  about  its  management  and  the  prospects  of 
financial  success.  Some  of  the  established  canneries 
that  have  a  reputation  for  turning  out  good  products 
pay  their  owners  or  stockholders  very  good  profits, 
while  others  may  play  a  losing  game.  All  depends  on 
management.  One  man  can  establish  a  grocery  or  a 
department-store  in  a  big  city,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  make  a  great  amount  of  money.  Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  having  the  same  chances  of  suc- 
cess, and  yet  make  a  miserable  failure  of  it.  Experi- 
ence often  comes  high.  The  canning  business  is  not  so 
very  complicated  but  that  a  person  with  good  judg- 
ment and  business  ability  could  work  in  after  a  while. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  new  concern  of  this  kind 
the  only  safe  way  to  do  is  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
experienced  manager,  at  least  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  or  until  somebody  else  can  be  trained  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  This  may  mean  the 
payment  of  a  very  high  salary.  Competent  experts 
do  not  sell  their  services  for  a  mere  song.  It  may  also 
mean  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  financial  abilitj'. 
Errors  in  any  direction  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
will  endanger  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  times  has  been  in  the  dircetion  of  higher 
prices  both  for  the  raw  materials  that  the  canneries 
obtain  from  the  growers,  such  as  fruit,  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  etc.,  and  for  the  finished  product.  So  long  as  the 
demand  for  canned  goods  continues  to  be  large  there 
will  be  a  chance  for  profit  in  running  a  cannery. 

Depred-ations  of  Birds. — A  state  law  forbids  the 
shooting  or  destruction  by  other  means  of  our  common 
song-birds.  The  English  sparrow  and  the  blackbird 
are  put  on  the  free  list,  and  any  one  may  kill  them  at 
pleasure.  In  a  general  way  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
this  law,  and  in  favor  of  its  enforcement.  In  fact,  I 
have  often  gone  even  further  in  the  protection  of  birds 
on  general  principles,  and  have  opposed  the  killing  of 
English  sparrows  and  blackbirds  unless  for  cause  in 
special  cases.  The  blackbirds  almost  ruined  a  corn 
crop  for  me  last  fall,  and  I  could  save  only  a  remnant 
by  cutting  the  corn  before  it  was  fit  to  cut.  The  worst 
damage  has  been  done  to  my  crops  by  robins.  For 
years  they  have  taken  a  large  share  of  my  strawberries, 
raspberries,  June-berries,  and  in  some  years  almost  the 
entire  cherry  crop,  both  early  and  late.  Last  year 
I  was  unable  to  save  more  than  one  or  two  cans  of 
sweet  cherries  and  not  over  half  a  dozen  cans  of  sour 
ones  from  all  my  trees.  In  short,  the  robin  is  the 
greatest  nuisance  with  which  I  have  to  contend.  My 
clusters  of  evergreens,  shrubs,  etc.,  afford  them  plenty 
of  shelter  and  breeding-places.  They  multiply  on  the 
place  without  limit.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  Am  I  to  blame  if  I  try  to  protect  my  prop- 
erty, and  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  my 
labors?  I  am  justified  in  protecting  my  property 
against  all  other  intruders,  with  force  of  arms  if  need 
be,  and  the  law  will  back  me  up  in  it.  Why  should  I 
be  bound  hand  and  foot  against  the  depredations  of  the 
most  destructive  Bird  foe  that  we  have? 


Mr,  Grundy  Says : 


YOUNG  Farmer  Boys. — Within  the  past  six  months 
several  young  farmer  boys  have  written  me  for 
advice.  One  has  a  little  over  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  is  thinking  of  investing  it  in  an  educa- 
tion, but  he  would  first  like  to  learn  what  I  think  about 
it.  Another  will  be  twenty-one  years  old  next  July, 
and  he  asks  what  he  had  best  do.  Several  others  ask 
about  leaving  home  and  going  to  various  cities  to 
seek  work  that  is  not  quite  so  "hard"  and  "rough"  as 
farming.  All  of  these  young  men  ask  what  I  would  do 
under  the  same  circumstances  they  are  in. 

To  tell  the  truths  I  hardly  know  what  I  would  do. 
When  I  was  young  I  looked  on  the  world  and  life 
very  much  as  these  boys  do,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
I  went  out  into  the  wide  world  "to  seek  a  fortune." 
If  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now  I  rather  think  I 
should  not  have  "went  out,"  but  would  have  sought  a 
little  nearer  home.  In  the  first  place,  I  met  with  sev- 
eral experiences  that  were  altogether  new  and  rather 
startling.  At  home  I  had  been  merely  an  automaton, 
so  far  as  business  was  concerned.  I  was  expected  to 
do  the  work  as  I  was  told,  and  leave  the  thinking  and 
planning  to  some  one  else-    And  right  there  is  where 


a  great  many  people  make  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
training  of  the  boy.  He  should  be  made  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  more,  with  merely  a  hint  here  and 
there  by  way  of  guidance.  The  first  thing  I  discovered 
was  that  people  who  wished  to  employ  me  expected  me 
to  state  my  terms  briefly  and  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner, and  when  I  made  a  contract,  to  stick  to  it.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  having  fun  poked  at  me 
or  not  when  a  farmer's  wife  said,  "Will  you  have  cream 
in  your  coffee,  Mr.  Grundy?"  However,  I  very  soon 
learned  that  I  had  become  a  man,  and  was  expected 
to  be  one.  Happy  is  the  boy  who  is  trained  to  be  a 
man,  to  think  and  plan  for  himself  and  to  feel  that  he 
is  responsible,  and  to  understand  that  business  is 
business.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  taught  these 
things  at  home  are  thrice  armed  for  the  battle  of  life 
when  that  battle  begins  in  earnest. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  advise  a  boy  when  one 
does  not  know  the  boy.  But  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  boys  who  were  boys  when  I  was  one,  and  what 
they  did  and  what  has  become  of  them.  Also  of  the 
boys  who  have  grown  up  within  the  past  few  years  and 
gone  out  to  win  their  way,  and  how  they  are  succeed- 
ing. As  opportunities  and  methods  of  doing  business 
are  constantly  changing,  it  would  probably  be  best  to 
follow  up  the  latter  class.  A.  and  B.  were  raised  on 
farms.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  climb.  Both  attended  the  district  school  in 
winter  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer. 
Both  continued  their  studies  through  the, summer,  and 
in  winter  advanced  rapidly.  At  twenty  both  taught 
district  school,  and  were  very  successful  because  de- 
termined to  succeed.  A.  taught  two  terms  for  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  ^  worked  on  the  farm  two 
summers  for  eighteen  dollars  a  month.  Then  he  at- 
tended a  small  college  two  years,  preparing  himself 
especially  for  teaching.  He  taught  district-  school  one 
winter,  and  made  such  a  success  of  it  that  the  board 
offered  him  nearly  double  the  amount  to  go  on  with 
the  school;  but  he  secured  a  grammar-room  in  a  city 
school,  and  in  two  years  was  elected  principal.  He  is 
still  principal  of  the  same  school  at  a  large  salary,  and 
has  so  carefully  invested  his  earnings  that  the  income 
from  them  is  sufficient  to  keep  hirn  in  comfort  if  he 
should  quit  work.  B.  taught  district  school  eight 
years,  and  was  then  chosen  principal  of  a  small  village 
school,  where  he  taught  three  terms  with  such  success 
that  the  board  offered  to  increase  his  wages  twenty 
dollars  a  month  to  retain  him.  But  he  decided  to  in- 
vest his  savings  in  an  established  lumber  and  imple- 
ment business,  and  he  has  become  a  "solid  business 
man."  C.  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  his  parents 
thought  him  almost  a  paragon.  He  attended  district 
school  ten  years,  high  school  four  years,  and  a  first- 
class  college  four  years.  He  is  now  a  professor  in  a 
small  college  at  a  fair  salary,  and  is  considered  a  very 
good  teacher,  though  he  does  not  enjoy  the  best  of 
health.  D.  was  one  of  the  most  determined  young 
men  I  ever  knew.  He  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer, 
and  fitted  himself  for  teaching  at  the  district  school 
with  one  term  in  a  good  business  college.  He  taught 
in  country  and  town  four  years,  studied  law  two  years, 
bought  a  half  interest  in  a  law  firm  and  ha^  helped 
build  up  a  large  and  profitable  business,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  thoroughly  honest  and  able  lawyer.  E.  was 
raised  on  the  farm,  and  is  a  very  quiet,  modest  fellow. 
He  says  he  was  not  gifted  with  sufficient  brain  and 
physical  force  to  make  "a  great  gun,"  but  nevertheless 
he  determined  to  succeed.  Through  a  friend  he  secured 
a  position  as  waiter  in  a  good  hotel.  He  soon  became 
a  first-class  waiter,  and  within  two  years  advanced  to 
the  same  position  in  a  high-class  hotel,  with  increased 
wages.  He  is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
careful  young  man  and  an  expert  waiter.  He  has 
saved  up  nearly  two  thousand  dollars,  and  curiously 
enough,  his  goal  is  a  little  forty-acre  farm  with  a  neat 
little  house  on  it,  all  fully  paid  for.  When  he  gets 
money  enough  to  buy  that,  he  says  he  will  be  satisfied. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
young  fellows  were  intensely  in  earnest  and  determined 
to  win,  and  that  they  worked  and  studied  hard.  I 
could  tell  about  iQts  more  who  are  winning  their  way — 
some  on  the  farm,  some  in  villages  and  some  in  cities, 
some  with  a  good  education  and  some  with  very  little — 
but  in  every  case  we  find  the  same  steady  determination 
to  win.  We  find  one  characteristic  prominent  in  every 
winner — a  quiet  earnestness  of  purpose  and  an  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  thorough  work.  As  a  rule  they  say  very 
little,  some  being  naturally  reticent,  while  others  be- 
come so  ^because  it  is  safest.  Of  the  wrecks  that  are 
strewn  along  the  wayside  I  will  say  that  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  they  either  wrecked  themselves  or  weakly 
drifted  into  company  that  wrecked  them.  The  road 
up  is  open  and  clear  to  every  young  man,  and  while 
some  cannot  climb  so  fast  or  so  high  as  others,  never- 
theless they  may  climb.  All  that  is  required  is  firm- 
ness, steadiness  and  thoroughness. 


A  GENEROUS  PROPOSITION 

The  fact  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper  are  actually 
presenting  their  subscribers  with  $5,000.00  in  cold  cash 
should  interest  every  reader.  It  is  a  bona-fide  offer 
in  every  particular;  the  cash  will  be  paid  as  repre- 
sented. No  other  paper  to-day  is  doing  more  for  its 
readers  than  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  There  are  no 
misrepresentations,  and  the  results  of  the  contest  will 
be  based  on  the  Government's  report?  What  could  be 
fairer?  Are  yo«  trying  for  some  of  this  cash?  It  is 
a  small  matter  to  you,  and  may  result  big — may  get 
you  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash.  The  secret  of  the 
whole  thing  rests  with  you.  You  must  try.  See 
pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  E.xpress  or 
Post-office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts,  n'hen  neither 
of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.   Do  not  send  checks  on  banks  in  small  toicns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelope  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus :  Jull903  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  July,  1903 ;  Augl903,  to  August,  1903,  and  so  on. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  Just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name^  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  labels  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper 
continued  and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 

Always  name  your  post-office. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MAKING  Rye  Hay.  — 
The  time  for  mak- 
ing rye  hay  is  past 
for  this  year,  but 
fresh  experience  may  enable 
us  to  emphasize  some  truths 
that  we  have  learned  about  it. 
A  great  many  of  our  farmers  believe  that  they  have 
no  use  for  rye  hay,  having  found  it  unpalatable  to 
animals,  while  others  value  it  highly.  Many  years 
ago  I  could  not  account  for  the  very  wide  difference 
in  opinion,  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  due  to  the 
very  wide  difference  in  the  hay  itself.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  no  plant  changes  more  rapidly  in  com- 
position than  does  the  rye-plant  about  the  time  it  is 
heading  out.  Before  that  time  the  rye  approaches 
clover  in  nutritive  value,  as  the  figures  of  the  chemists 
show.  There  is  further  proof  in  the  results  gotten 
from  the  green  feed  where  soiling  is  practised.  As 
the  heads  appear,  the  plants  increase  rapidly  in  their 
content  of  woody  fiber,  and  when  fully  headed  out 
they  make  a  hay  ' that  is  hardly  worth  barn-room. 
When  grown  for  feeding,  the  most  is  gotten  by  feeding 
green,  but  an  excellent  quality  of  hay  is  made  when 
the  harvesting  is  done  at  the  right  time.  Cut  rye  for 
hay  at  the  time  indicated,  or  do  not  cut  it  for  hay  at 
all.  The  only  drawback  is  the  curing.  Much  more 
time  is  required  for  it  than  for  clover,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  less  mature  when  cut  and  is  very  full  of  sap. 
One  cannot  indicate  the  amount  of  time  needed,  be- 
cause everything  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  and 
air;  but  in  good  haying-weather  it  can  lie  in  the 
swath  two  days  without  injury.  Then  tedding  and 
exposure  in  the  windrow  for  another  day  are  re- 
quired to  remove  the  excessive  moisture  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  mow.  The  yield  of  cured  hay  to  the 
acre  is  larger  than  inexperienced  men  would  estimate. 


All  Over  the  Farm 


Deep  Cultivation. — The  general  criticism  of  the 
root-pruning  of  plants  that  has  been  so  prevalent  in 
agricultural  literature  in  recent  years  has  done  harm 
in  one  way.  It  is  all  very  true  that  plants  need  their 
roots,  and  lots  of  harm  has  been  done  by  deep,  close 
cultivation  late  in  the  season;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  worse  things  can  befall  a  plant  than  that  of  having 
some  side-roots  pruned  off  early  in  its  period  of  growth. 
One  of  these  things  is  to  have  its  roots  form  too  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  account  of  excessive 
rainfall  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil  with  witer.  An- 
other is  to  have  the  soil  beneath  the  surface  left  com- 

[i  pact  by  reason  of  the  heavy  rains  that  usually  fall  in 
the  spring  months.     Our  old  soils  incline  to  pack 

,  unless  sods  and  manure  have  been  used  most  freely, 
and  when  they  have  packed  after  the  planting,  and 
rains  saturate  the  ground,  the  young  plants  throw  out 
their  roots  too  near  the  surface.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
the  business  of  cultivation  to  open  up  the  soil,  admit 
air  and  encourage  deeper  rooting  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  tillage.  Under  nearly 
all  circumstances  the  first  cultivation  of  corn'  and  pota- 
toes, excepting  that  given  by  the  harrow  and  weeder, 
should  be  deep  and  close  to  the  plants.  Let  the  sur- 
face-roots be  pruned — more  good  than  harm  is  done 
in  the  operation.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "A  dry 
June  for  corn,"  and  it  is  based  in  part  upon  the  advan- 
tage that  comes  from  deep  rooting.  Deep  tillage  is 
good  tillage  when  plants  are  small,  while  surface- 
cultivation  is  equally  right  later  in  the  season,  when  a 
mulch  for  holding  moisture  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
plantTroots  should  be  undisturbed. 


Buying  Fertilizer. — Until  the  subject  has  been- 
investigated,  it  is  most  natural  that  a  farmer  should 
think  that  any  one  who  has  had  experience  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  should  be  able  to  tell  him  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  will  give  him  best  results;  but  since 
so  much  ihas  been  printed  showing  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  with  any  certainty,  it  does  seem  that  every 
reading  farmer  would  realize  that  he  must  do  some 
testing  on  his  own  land  if  he  would  know  how  to 
supply  its  needs  economically.  But  many  will  not 
accept  this  truth,  and  more  inquiries  concerning  the 
proper  fertilizer  for  a  particular  crop  come  to  me  than 
concerning  any  other  one  subject.  I  write  many  pri- 
vate letters  in  reply,  trying  to  explain  why  I  cannot 
know  what  this  field  and  that  field  may  need.  If  the 
field  w^re  my  own,  and  I  had  watched  it  all  these 
years,  I  should  have  some  very  definite  opinion  about 
its  needs,  and  yet  would  be  making  occasional  tests, 
either  in  the  amount  or  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer 
used.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
money  is  wasted  by  many  buyers.  They  buy  a  so- 
called  '  "complete"  fertilizer  when  one  of  the  three 
elements  does  not  give  returns  in  their  land,  being 
already  in  the  soil  in  abundance,  or  they  apply  only 
one  element,  which  does  not  do  its  best  through  lack 
of  another  element.  There  is  no  fun  or  good  business 
in  wasting  money,  and  it  is  idle  in  most  instances  to 
depend  upon  the  advice  of  one  who  does  not  know  the 
land  that  is  to  be  fertilized.  The  right  thing  for  each 
man  to  do  is  to  test  his  soil  for  himself. 


Cow-peas  in  Rows. — For  many  years  our  cow-peas 
were  broadcasted,  or  drilled  in  with  all  the  hoes  of  an 
ordinary  grain-drill.  Five  pecks  or  more  of  seed  to 
the  acre  were  required.  Since  the  price  of  seed  has 
become  so  much  higher  than  formerly  we  have  learned 
to  drill  in  rows  for  cultivation,  and  find  the  method 
much  better  where  wheat  and  grass  are  to  follow.  If 
the  seed  is  good,  one  peck  to  the  acre  will  give  enough 
plants  for  rows  thirty-two  inches  apart.    But  often- 


times a  considerable  percentage  of  the  seed  will  not 
germinate,  and  the  amount  must  be  increased.  Last 
year  about  half  of  the  seed  we  used  was  bad,  and  half 
a  bushel  to  the  acre  was  about  right.  A  grain-drill 
was  used,  having  all  the  holes  in  the  feed-box  closed 
except  two.  With  an  eight-hoe  drill  the  driving  must 
be  watched,  so  that  the  hoes  in  use  will  make  all  rows 
thirty-two  inches  apart.  Besides  the  saving  in  seed, 
which  alone  would  not  pay  for  the  after-cultivation  of 
the  peas  planted  in  rows,  there  is  the  improvement  in 
the  seed-bed  for  wheat  and  timothy.  The  tillage  of  the 
peas  kills  out  the  weeds,  and,  puts  the  ground  into 
good  condition  for  seeding.  When  the  peas  have  been 
made  into  hay  early  in  September,  only  the  harrow 
and  plank-float  are  needed  to  make  the  ground  ready 
for  the  drill.    David. 

LAWN-MOWER  GRASS-CATCHER 

We  show  in  the  accompanying  illustration  a  very 
useful  attachrnent  for  lawn-mowers.  It  consists  of  a 
receptacle  which  may  be  readily  secured  to  any  lawn- 


ADJUSTABLE  GRASS-CATCHER  FOR  LAWN-MOWERS 

mower  to  catch  the  grass  as  it  is  cut,  thus  preventing 
the  lawn  from  becoming  littered,  and  collecting  the 
cut  grass  for  feeding  horses  or  other  animals.  The 
receptacle  consists  of  a  canvas  bag  stretched  over  a 
wire  frame.  Fig.  2  shows  the  upper  frame,  which  is 
hooked  over  the  handle  of  the  lawn-mower,  while  its 
lower  end  is  secured  to  the  mower  frame.  The  lower 
frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  consists  of  a  rectangle 
of  wire,  with  its  ends  overlapping  at  the  lower  side, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  frame.  A  spring 
coiled  over  these  ends,  and  secured  as  shown  in  Fig^ 
4,  serves  to  draw  them  inward,  thus  holding  the  ends 
of  the  upper  frame  tightly  hooked  onto  the  mower 
frame.  This  arrangement  obviously  permits  the  attach- 
ment of  the  grass-catcher  to  any  width  of  lawn-mower. 
Braces  on  the  lower  frame  serve  to  hold  up  the  slack 
of  the  bag  when  it  is  attached  to  a  small  or  narrow 
machine. — Scientific  American. 


THE  SILO 

After  the  dairyman  has  produced  the  best  and 
cleanest  milk  or  butter,  and  has  distributed  them  to 
his  best  available  customers  in  a  condition  as  attrac- 
tive and  as  suggestive  of  care  and  cleanliness  as  possi- 
ble, he  has  about  exhausted  his  ability  in  the  matter 
of  profitable  selling.  Therefore,  to  further  increase  the 
profits  from  his  business  he  must  turn  his  attention 
to  the  primary  profit  of  cheapened  production.  This 
profit  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  dairymen,  for 
if  one  is  so  situated  that  he  has  an  extraordinary 
market  for  his  products,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  study  the  productive  cost  as  closely  as  the 
one  who  must  simply  put  his  goods  on  the  market. 
This  would  appear  so  self-evident  to  a  business  man 
that  he  might  accuse  me  of  filling  space  with  common- 
places, but  the  student  of  the  farmer  as  a  class  will 
learn  early  in  the  lesson  that  this  farmer,  and  especially 
the  dairy-farmer,  is  much  inclined  to  let  well  enough 
alone.    Discontent  must  be  the  leaven  of  improvement. 

In  the  direction  of  reducing  cost,  the  cow  that  will 
make  the  greatest  returns  in  milk  and  offspring  for 
her  care  and  feed  will  be  regarded  as  of  basic  impor- 
tance. Then,  after  the  cow  and  her  care,  will  come 
the  consideration  of  her  feed.  The  net  profit  is  to  be 
increased  by  the  lessened  cost  of  the  ration  without 
affecting  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer.  If  the  ration  of  each  cow  can  be  reduced 
one  cent  a  day,  it  is  worth  while  working  for,  and  two 
cents  or  five  cents  lopped  off  the  cost  is  desirable  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increase. 

Now,  after  a  long  experience  and  a  quite  extended 
opportunity  for  comparative  observation,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  silo  as  the  surest  means  of  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  feed-cost  of  our  farm-animals. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  an  expert  feeder  with  a 
wide  range  of  commercial  and  farm-grown  feeds  from 


which  to  construct  his  animal- 
ration  cannot  show  as  large 
gross  returns  as  may  be  pro- 
duced with  silage  as  a  bulk 
foundation  of  the  ration,  but 
unquestionably  the  largest 
net  profit,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  maintenance  of 
animal  health,  will  come  from  the  silo.  I  am,  more- 
over, strongly  of  the  opinion  that  when  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
complete  home  production  of  the  cow-ration,  balanced 
to  meet  her  most  profitable  needs,  the  average  dairy- 
farmer  will  find  it,  too,  coming  from  the  silo. 

Certainly  also  to  the  Eastern  feeder  of  beef-animals, 
and  the  breeder  of  horses  and  sheep,  the  silo  stands 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.     W.  F.  McSparran. 


HOW  TO  GET  LAND  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

For  many  years  while  farming  in  North  Dakota 
I  have  read  your  paper  with  interest  and  profit.  Re- 
cently I  was  interested  in  the  article  on  "Landlordism." 
I  want  to  offer  a  little  advice  to  the  renters  who  are 
paying  five  dollars  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land.  My 
advice  is  the  same  as  Horace  Greeley's:  "Go  West 
and  grow  up  with  the  country."  In  support  of  this 
advice  I  desire  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  acquiring  land  in  the  West,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  opportunities  in  this  region. 

I  have  lived  here  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  if  you  look  in  the  files  of  your  paper  you  will  see 
that  in  1882  I  gave  a  description  of  this  particular 
region.  Any  one  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  could 
then  have  acquired  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
from  the  government  for  the  land-office  fees  and  a  res- 
idence on  the  land.  That  time  is  past,  and  farms  are 
now  selling  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-fi,ve  dollars  an 
acre,  and  are  going  up  every  day.  The  men  who  took 
the  government  land  are  now  wealthy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  acquiring  land  here  now. 
One  is  to  buy  outright  for  spot  cash,  and  you  can 
get  as  good  value  for  your  money  as  anywhere.  The 
second  is  to  buy  on  crop  payments — that  is,  you  can 
make  a  contract  to  put  in  so  much  crop  every  year 
and  pay  one  half  of  the  crop  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
each  year  until  the  purchase-price  agreed  upon  is 
paid.  Usually  a  little  money  down  is  required  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith,  but  the  man  who  has  a  farming- 
outfit,  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  and  money  to 
buy  seed,  can  always  get  the  land;  and  it  will  pay  him 
to  buy  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  if  he  has  enough 
horses  to  work  it.'  The  third  way  is  to  buy  state  land, 
which  is  offered  from  time  to  time.  This  is  always  raw 
land,  and  sold  in  this  county  for  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  acre  at  the  sale  last  fall.  The  terms  are 
twenty  years'  time — one  fifth  cash,  one  year's  interest 
in  advance,  balance  one  fifth  every  five  years. 

I  know  that  there  is  an  impression  that  North 
Dakota  is  next  door  to  the  Klondike,  and  there  is  an 
impression  that  the  climate  is  a  terror,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  can  spend  as  many  days  outdoors  here 
with  comfort  to  yourself  as  anywhere,  and  I  believe 
there  is  more  gold  taken  out  of  the  soil  here  every 
year  than  there  is  in  the  Klondike. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  country 
where  the  farmers  needing  a  railroad  have  built  and 
managed  one  themselves.  If  you  were  to  take  a  trip 
over  that  road  and  see  the  fine  houses  and  barns  and 
the  churqhes  and  school-houses,  and  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  that  own  them  came  here 
with  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  you  would  find  it 
hard  to  believe."  Henry  Hale. 

Ramsey  County,  North  Dakota. 


PROGRESS  IN  ALFALFA  CULTURE 

In  company  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  director  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Experiment  Station,  the  editor  of  the  "Practical 
Farmer"  visited  the  fine  farm  of  Col.  J.  S.  Carr,  near 
Hillsboro,  N.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  alfalfa- 
fields  there.  It  would  be  a  great  object-lesson  to  some 
who  imagine  that  no  good  farming  is  done  in  the 
South  to  visit  this  farm  and  the  near-by  one  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Duke  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
High  farming  is  being  done  on  both  of  these  places, 
and  on  Colonel  Carr's  place  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  most  elaborate 
farm-buildings  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  inanager 
assured  us  that  he  had  been  shipping  car-load  after 
car-load  of  alfalfa  hay  west,  north  and  south,  and  that 
all  who  use  it  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  hay 
they  ever  used  for  horses  or  cattle.  .  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  fair  answer  to  the  objections  one  of  our  friends 
in  the  West  has  recently  made.  The  horses  on  Colonel 
Carr's  farm,  which  are  fed  on  this  hay,  were  in  as  fine 
order  as  horses  need  to  be.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
was  nearing  the  time  of  the  first  mowing.  It  is  not  a 
little  pet  lot,  but  wide  fields  of  verdure  the  sight  of 
which  would  do  a  stockman  good,  and  those  who 
imagine  that  alfalfa  will  not  thrive  in  the  East  because 
of  the  rainy  climate  should  see  this  magnificent  area  get- 
ting ready  for  the  mower.  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  either, 
for  the  fields  have  been  in  alfalfa  for  five  or  six  years. 
The  soil  on  which  this  alfalfa  is  growing  is  a  heavy 
red  Piedmont  clay,  like  thousands  of  acres  all  over 
the  Piedmont  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from 
the  Potomac  to  central  Georgia,  and  the  success  there 
had  shows  that  over  all  the  Southern  red-clay  uplands 
this  valuable  crop  may  be  grown.  As  we  learn  the 
conditions  for  success  it  is  evident  that  alfalfa  has  come 
to  stay  and  will  be  a  leading  forage-crop  in  the  East, 
as  it  has  so  long  been  in  the  West. — Practical  Farmer. 
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Gardening 

By  T.  GREINER 


RADISH  AND  Cabbage  Fly. — When  early  radishes 
are  wormy,  look  out  for  the  early  cabbages,  too, 
or  the  maggots  will  get  them.    I  believe  that 
it  is  the  same  species  of  maggot  which  attacKs 
both  these  vegetables.    Or  is  there  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  radish-fly  and  the  cabbage-fly? 


The  Season. — April  abnormally  wet,  May  abnor- 
mally dry.  This  briefly  characterizes  our  early  garden- 
ing-season. A  short  crop  of  early  vegetables,  and  a 
big  crop  of  good  lessons!  If  the  latter  are  well  learned 
and  heeded,  the  season  cannot  be  called  unprofitable. 


The  Cabbage-m.'VGGOT  seems  to  be  on  the  rampage. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  preventing  injury  to  early 
cabbages  by  this  enemy  is  the  tarred-felt  collar  invented 
by  the  late  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff.  To  cut  them  out  of  the 
sheet  of  tarred  felt  (single  ply)  Professor  GofT  devised 
a  special  tool.  The  felt  collars  are  a  good  thing,  but 
they  will  not  come  into  anything  like  general  use 
until  they  are  manufactured  in  a  wholesale  fashion  and 
put  on  sale  at  a  reasonable  price  by  seedsmen  or 
dealers  in  general  supplies.  I  often  wish  I  could  buy 
a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand  such  collarl  at  the  stores. 
I  would  use  them  more  freely  than  I  do  at  present. 


Slugs  in  the  Garden.— A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor 
asked  me  what  he  should  do  to  save  his  garden-stuff 
from  the  greed  of  vast  hordes  of  slugs,  or  shell-less 
snails,  which  under  cover  of  night  devour  everything 
green  in  sight.  I  have  always  found  this  one  of  the 
rather  easy  tasks  of  gardening.  Slugs  are  as  easily 
controlled  as  almost  any  other  enemy  of  the  gardener. 
Contact  with  lime,  ashes,  salt,  or  solutions  of  any  of 
these,  or  with  tobacco  in  almost  any  form,  is  surely  and 
quickly  fatal  to  them.  If  you  will  load  your  sprayer 
with  salt  water,'  or  a  fresh  lime  whitewash,  or  a  solution 
of  kainite  or  muriate  of  potash,  or  with  strong  tobacco- 
tea,  and  thoroughly  spray  your  plants  in  the  garden 
after  dusk,  you  will  kill  most  of  the  slugs  that  are 
around.  Repeat  the  next  night  if  necessary.  Some 
garden  crops  may  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  salt  water 
or  strong  solutions  of  muriate  of  potash.  Lime-water 
is  always  safe.  So  is  tobacco-tea.  Another  way  to 
reach  the  slugs  is  to  dust  freshly  slaked  lime  in  dust 
form  over  your  plants  at  night,  most  conveniently  per- 
haps by  means  of  a  pair  of  powder-bellows.  Some- 
times people  find  their  peas,  corn,  etc.,  badly  perforated 
and  lacerated  by  some  unknown  enemy,  the  damage 
invariably  being  done  between  night  and  morning.  It 
is  the  work  of  slugs,  and  the  remedy  is  here  suggested. 


Skill  Pays. — With  skilful  management  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  grow  good  vegetables  even  in  a 
season  like  this.  I  mean,  of  course,  under  average 
favorable  conditions.  The  favorable  conditions,  which 
should  be  found  in  every  garden,  are  a  soil  that  is 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter  (humus),  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  moisture  in  a  dry 
season  if  properly  cultivated.  This  means  first  of  all 
early  plowing,  or  plowing  while  the  soil  is  in  just  the 
proper  condition.  It  means  working  the  soil  into  a 
perfect  state  of  tilth  immediately  afte-r  plowing,  and 
from  that  time  on  keeping  a  dust  mulch  an  inch  or  two 
deep  on  the  land  all  the  time.  On  such  soil  thus  han- 
dled I  have  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  vegetables — peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  etc. — growing 
right  along,  and  apparently  not  suffering  in  any  way 
from  the  effects  of  the  unusually  early  and  severe 
drought.  I  believe  my  early  garden-potatoes  would 
make  a  crop  without  another  drop  of  rain.  I  have 
lacked  the  skill,  or  possibly  the  foresight  and  attention, 
to  keep  my  radishes  free  from  the  maggot.  For  this 
reason  my  radish  crop  is  almost  a  complete  failure.  It 
does  not  matter  much,  since  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
any  for  market  this  year.  But  if  I  had  a  lot  of  good 
ones  I  would  find  ready  sale  for  them  at  aimost  fancy 
prices.  Skill  is  bound  to  pay  at  such  times.  It  will  be 
so  with  all  other  vegetables  this  year.  The  skilful, 
and  therefore  successful,  gardener  finds  himself  freed 
from  a  great  deal  of  that  competition  which  is  so  often 
ruinous  to  the  ordinary  gardener  who  produces  only 
ordinary,  and  sometimes  inferior,  stuff. 


Irrigating  Strawberries. — While  it  is  true  that 
we  can  grow  a  crop  of  strawberries  even  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, provided  we  have  planted  them  on  good  reten- 
tive (humus-filled)  soil  ^nd  keep  this  well  stirred  or 
mulched  all  around  the  plants  until  after  the  picking- 
season,  it  is  a  fact  also  that  this  fruit  is  more  easily 
hurt  by  the  long-continued  absence  of  rain  than  any 
other.  The  soil  in  my  patches  has  become  extremely 
hard  and  baked  where  not  mulched.  My  Michel's 
Early  strawberries  are  now  nearly  ready  to  ripen.  One 
morning  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that  some  of  the 
plants  had  begun  to  wilt,  showing  the  effects  of  lack  of 
moisture.  Of  all  crops  which  promise  to  pay  well  for 
extra  attention  and  pains  in  irrigation,  I  believe  that, 
possibly  with  the  exception  of  celery,  the  strawberry 
occupies  the  front  rank.  I  have  ready  access  to  a  tank 
mounted  on  a  wagon  and  holding  about  fourteen  bar- 
rels of  water.  My  team  and  man  spent  the  day  in 
hauling  water  from  the  hydrant  to  the  strawberry- 
patch,  and  I  believe  have  thereby  saved  my  entire  crop 


of  Michel's  Early,  which  is  the  earliest  sort  I  have, 
although  calculated  for  our  own  use  in  the  first  place, 
with  possibly  a  small  surplus  for  sale.  If  dry  weather 
continues  a  few  days  more,  the  dose  will  be  repeated, 
and  the  later  varieties  will  be  similarly  treated. 


Mulching  Goes  with  Irrigation.  —  Applying 
water  to  our  crops  in  a  hot  and  dry  time  is  not  enough. 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  cannot  kill 
celery-plants  more  quickly  by  neglect  than  by  watering 
them,  however  freely,  and  then  leaving  them  to  them- 
selves for  a  few  days  of  hot  and  dry  weather.  Pouring 
water  around  the  plants  packs  the  soil,  and  makes  the 
water  dry  out  all  the  faster  afterward.  Such  watering 
seems  to  be  especially  fatal  to  small  plants — that  is, 
plants  the  roots  of  which  do  not  reach  far  down  into 
the  ground  as  yet.  I  did  kill  part  of  a  row  of  plants 
which  had  only  shortly  before  been  transferred  from 
the  seed-flats  to  open  ground,  where  they  were  in- 
tended to  make  a  full  stand  of  plants  for  setting  out 
during  the  early  part  of  June,  just  by  applying  water 
to  the  row  and  neglecting  to  stir  the  surface  again 
shortly  after.  Such  stirring  of  the  soil  provides  the 
dust  mulch.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  I  go  even 
further,  and  besides  the  dust  mulch  also  apply  a  mulch 
of  coarse  litter  or  manure.  Such  double  mulching 
insures  safety  and  the  retention  of  moisture  for  a  long 
period  of  dry  weather.  When  the  celery-plants  have 
been  planted  out  where  they  are  to  make  a  crop  (not 
of  plants,  but  of  celery  for  use)  I  usually  mulch  heavily 
with  fine  manure,  and  when  :vvater  applications  become 
necessary,  pour  the  water  upon  the  mulch,  letting  it 
soak  through  until  the  ground  has  bdcome  well  sat- 
urated. Such  watering  always  does  good;  in  fact,  the 
effects  are  often  remarkable.  But  on  the  whole  I  be- 
lieve that  irrigation  without  a  mulch  of  some  kind  is 
only  half  effective,  and  sometimes  an  injury.  The  least 
one  should  do  after  applying  water  is  to  stir  the  surface 
of  the  soil  around  the  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  for  it.  For  applying  a  litter  mulch  besides,  I 
find  that  old  corn-stalks,  of  which  I  sometimes  have  a 
surplus,  or  more  than  I  cart  use  for  feeding  cattle 
during  winter,  serve  a  good  purpose.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  them  is  to  run  them  through  the  feed- 
cutter,  cutting  them  into  inch  lengths,  and  then  pack 
them  several  inches  deep  around  the  strawberry-plants. 


Fruit-Growing 

By  S.  B.  GREEN 


PLANT  FOR  Name. — E.  F.  G.,  Jakin,  Ga.    The  plant 
which  you  sent  is  not  ginseng,  but  is  called 
"woolly   elephant's-foot"   and   "devil's  grand- 
mother" (Elephantopus  tomentosus),  a  common 
weed  that  has  no  particular  value. 


Flower  for  Name. — R.  E.  H.,  Rondo,  Mo.  The 
specimen  flower  you  sent  for  name  is  what  is  ktjown 
as  "shooting-star"  (Dodecatheon).  It  is  a  very  pretty 
spring  flower,  and  one  that  is  cultivated  for  use  in 
rich  gardens  and  similar  places. 


IMethod  of  Planting  Evergreen  Seeds. — T.  C, 
Florence,  Kan.  The  best  way  to  treat  these  seeds  is  to 
plant  them  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide.  Select  for 
this  purpose  rather  light  soil  and  an  airy  location,  and 
then  use  a  shade  of  lathes  laid  about  two  inches  apart, 
which  will  allow  a  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the 
beds  throughout  the  day.  The  seeds  should  be  cov- 
ered about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  when  the 
seedlings  come  up  the  ground  about  them  should  be 
covered  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  deep  with  clean 
sand.  What  you  refer  to  as  Scotch  fir  is  doubtless  the 
ordinary  Scotch  pine,  and  the  spruce  fir  is  probably 
what  is  known  here  as  Norway  spruce.  These  trees  are 
hardy  in  Kansas.  The  silver  fir,  however,  is  a  sort  of 
balsam  fir  that  is  very  common  in  Europe,  where  it 
makes  a  large  timber-tree,  but  it  has  never  proved 
of  much  value  in  the  interior  sections  of  this  country. 


Borers  in  Balsam.— J.  E.  L.,  Quincy,  Cal.  The 
insects  you  inclosed  were  badly  broken  when  they 
reached  me.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
insect  is  a  Scolytus  of  some  sort.  The  habit  of  these 
little  black  beetles  is  as  follows:  The  parent  beetles 
appear  in  the  early  spring,  and  bore  little  round  holes 
through  the  bark,  to  the  sapwood.  They  then  make  a 
central  burrow,  on  each  side  of  which  little  notches  are 
made  to  receive  the  little,  soft  white  eggs.  The  eggs 
soon  hatch,  and  the  larvae  make  little  burrows  of  their 
own,  diverging  as  they  move  from  the  parent  channel 
and  gradually  enlarging  them  as  they  increase  in  size. 
When  fully  grown  they  form  a  slightly  enlarged  cham- 
ber, in  which  they  pupate,  and  when  they  transform 
to  beetles  they  make  their  way  out  through  little  round 
holes  in  the  bark.  It  requires  about  a  month  for  all 
these  changes,  and  there  may  be  several  broods  in  one 
summer  on  the  same  tree.  They  seem  especially  to 
prefer  trees  that  are  somewhat  injured.  While  the 
species  you  inclosed  is  probably  confined  to  the  balsam, 
some  of  the  nearly  allied  species  attack  apple,  plum, 
elm  and  other  trees,  and  kill  them. 


Grape-vine  Flea-beetle. — M.  B.  W.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  The  specimen  sent,  which  you  state  is  in- 
jurious to  your  grapes,  is  probably  what  is  known  as 
the  grape-vine  flea-beetle.    The  best  treatment  for  it 


is  spraying  the  foliage  of  the  grapes  with  a  mixture 
made  of  one  ounce  of  Paris  green  to  ten  gallon's  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of  quicklime,  or 
Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  larvje  of  this 
insect  is  very  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, but  as  it  is  a  leaf-eating  insect,  and  is  fully  exposed 
to  insecticides,  it  is  quite  easily  destroyed  with  Paris 
green.  The  life-history  is  as  follows:  The  bluish  bee- 
tles hibernate  in  a  torpid  state  under  any  shelter,  such 
as  loose  bark,  crevices  of  stakes,  etc.,  are  roused  to 
activity  early  in  spring,  and  do  much  damage  early 
in  the  season  by  boring  into  and  scooping  out  the 
unopened  buds.  Later  they  feed  on  the  leaves,  and 
soon  lay  their  orange-colored  eggs  in  clusters  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  into 
dark-colored  larvae,  which  may  be  found  in  all  sizes  on 
the  leaves  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June. 
They  riddle  the  leaves,  devouring  all  but  the  large  ribs. 

Hedge-plants.— E.  R.,  Montavilla,  Oreg.  The 
buffalo-berry  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  known,  and 
grows  in  very  severe  places  in  North  Dakota  and 
further  west.  It  bears  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cur- 
rant that  is  used  for  jelly.  The  plant  makes  a  fine 
hedge.  The  buckthorn  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  one 
of  the  best  small  hedge-plants  in  the  world.  These 
plants  will  grow  in  good  sandy  loam  or  any  soil  that 
is  neither  excessively  wet  nor  dry.  The  amount  of 
seed  to  plant  a  hedge  around  a  half  acre  of  land  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  shape  of  the  land.  If  it 
is  long  and  narrow  it  would  take  very  much  more  than 
if  it  were  square.  I  should  think  a  safe  way  for  you 
to  do  would  be  to  buy  about  one  pound  of  buckthorn 
seed,  which  costs  one  dollar  a  pound.  This  seed  should 
be  mixed  with  sand  and  kept  buried  outdoors  where 
it  will  freeze  a  little  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  bring  the  sand  and  the  seed  into  the  house, 
where  it  should  remain  until  it  starts  to  sprout.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  stir  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  box 
every  day,  otherwise  it  will  mold.  After  it  is  started, 
sow  in  drills  in  nice  garden  soil,  and  when  the  plants 
are  one  year  old  set  them  out  in  your  hedge-row  about 
one  foot  apart.  This  plant  will  give  you  an  excellent 
hedge  if  well  cared  for,  and  all  things  considered  I 
think  that  it  is  probably  the  best  thing  for  you  to  use. 

Cranberry-growing. — G.  S.  L.,  Frazee,  Minn.  I 
think  that  you  had  better  get  in  touch  with  the  Wis- 
consin Cranberry  Growers'  Association.  The  publica- 
tions of  this  association  are  found  very  helpful  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  develop  the  cranberry  interests  of 
your  section.  Such  local  matter  in  connection  with 
"White's  Cranberry  Culture"  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
your  purpose.  You  are  not  too  far  north  for  successful 
cranberry-raising,  provided  you  can  control  the  flow- 
age.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  locality  that  I  now 
recall  to  have  the  marshes  sanded,  but  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  do  so  where  it  can  be  done  without  too.much 
expense.  A  lake  covering  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  with  water-level  four  feet  above  the  marsh  to 
be  flooded  and  not  over  fifty  rods  distant,  should  afford 
a  very  satisfactory  supply  of  water  for  a  marsh  of 
twenty  acres.  If  you  can  get  drainage  of  one  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  marsh,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  best 
results.  A  large  lake  near  by  will  be  a  help  to  a 
cranberry-bed,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  off  the  frost  in  autumn,  and  may  make 
flowage  unnecessary.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  marsh 
is  so  variable  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
me  to  make  anything  like  a  close  estimate,  but  with 
reasonably  good  conditions,  and  with  a  supply  of  sand 
near  by,  I  should  think  the  cost  might  be  somewhere 
near  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  If  the  bog 
is  hard  enough  for  you  to  get  on  and  plow  it  in  the 
summer,  then  the  expense  for  stripping  could  be  re- 
duced very  materially.  As  a  rule  it  is  customary  to 
put  the  sand  on  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  For  this  purpose  it  is  often  desirable  to  flood 
the  marsh,  and  spread  the  sand  on  the  ice.  When  a 
large  amount  of  stripping  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  a  track,  and  use  dump-cars  for  the  purpose. 
This  of  course  involves  a  large  first  expenditure,  which 
I  would  not  recommend  you  to  undertake  until  you 
have  experimented  with  the  bog  and  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  it  will  grow  good  cranberries.  This  you 
can  do  by  putting  a  few  rods  of  the  most  favorable 
portion  of  the  bed  in  first-class  condition,  and  planting 
as  soon  as  may  be.  While  a  cranberry-bog  will  not  do 
as  well  under  such  conditions  as  if  it  were  flooded, 
yet  you  should  be  able  fo  ascertain  in  this  way  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  growth  of  plants  on  it.  I 
have  known  several  parties  who  were  disappo.inted 
after  going  to  large  expense  in  fitting  up  a  bog,  owing 
largely  I  think  to  a  lack  of  such  careful  experimenting 
before  they  started  on  the  work. 

A  VALUABLE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  number  of  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  hand- 
somely rewarded  with  the  cash  that  we  are  absolutely 
giving  away  in  our  $5,000.00  Immigration  Contest. 
Some  one  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  winning 
$2,500.00  in  cold  cash.  The  second  prize  of  $1,000.00 
and  the  third  prize  of  $500.00  will  be  fortunes  to  those 
who  win  them,  while  hundreds  of  other  prizes  will 
make  numerous  people  happy.  Now,  reader,  this  cash 
is  being  actually  given  away  in  good  faith;  every  cent 
of  it  will  be  paid  out.  Why  don't  you  try  for  it?  You 
stand  as  good  a  chance  as  any  one.  Don'i  let  an 
opportunity  like  this  go  by  unheeded.  Act,  and  act  at 
once.  The  contest  closes  June  25th;  that  is  the  last 
day  on  which  you  can  send  in  estimates.  The  fiscal 
year  ends  June  30th,  so  that  protects  all  who  estimate. 
Write  to-day.    See  pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 
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FOWLS  FOR  THE 
TABLE 

THE  Brahma  has 
the  frame  and 
build  for  lay- 
ing  on  large 
quantities   of  meat, 
but  it  is  deficient  on 

the  breast,  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
bred  to  remain  near  the  ground  instead 
of  flying.  The  Game,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing a  very  active  and  vigorous  bird,  is 
well  developed  on  the  breast,  and  hav- 
ing small  bones  and  large  muscles,  it  is 
an  excellent  table-fowl.  The  standard 
exhibition  Games  are  not  referred  to 
here,  although  they  are  not  entirely  de- 
ficient, but  those  Games  bred  exclusively 
for  the  pit.  Being  trained  and  developed 
for  strength,  those  characteristics  are  in- 
herent in  their  progeny,  and  render  them 
an  excellent  breed  of  fowls.  When 
crossed  on  the  Brahmas  they  combine 
quality  and  size,  and  though  not  such 
high  flyers  as  the  pure  breeds,  they  pos- 
sess the  good  qualities  of  the  Games  with 
the  weight  of  the  Brahmas.  In  breeding 
for  home  use  these  points  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  quality  be  sacrificed. 

^  MILLET-SEED  FOR  POULTRY 

The  commercial  millet-seed  is  about  as 
cheap  as  wheat,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  future  it  will  become  a  special  food 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Millet-seed  con- 
tains more  oil  than  corn,  but  less  starch, 
and  is  also  more  nitrogenous.  The  ad- 
vantage in  its  use  is  that  as  the  seeds  are 
very  small  each  hen  is  compelled  to  eat 
slowly,  and  must  also  perform  consid- 
erable work  before  she  can  secure  a  full 
meal.  Such  method  of  feeding  the  fowls 
brings  them  nearer  the  natural  conditions 
required,  as  a  portion  of  the  food  will 
be  digested  slowly  and  entirely  before  all 
the  food  is  eaten.  A  quart  of  millet-seed 
scattered  in  litter — such  as  cut  straw, 
leaves  or  earth — in  the  morning  should 
amply  supply  fifteen  hens  until  night, 
when  a  full  meal  of  grain  and  other 
foods  may  be  given  for  the  finish  of  the 
day.  Hens  so  kept  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  if  fed  twice  a  day  or  oftener. 


Po  tt  Ury-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


FRESH  EGGS  ALWAYS  IN  DEMAND 

Fresh  eggs  are  not  easily  obtained 
even  when  the  market  is  well  stocked. 
It  is  only  when  eggs  are  used  that  the 
consumer  learns  that  they  are  riot  fresh, 
and  as  a  rule  he  is  always  willing  to  pay 
a  larger  sum  for  eggs  that  he  knows  to 
be  good  and  that  are  delivered  to  him 
from  the  yard.  In  order  for  the  farmer 
to  procure  double  prices,  customers 
should  never  receive  an  egg  over  one 
day  old.  Secure  their  confidence,  and 
deliver  the  eggs  to  them  in  person.  In- 
vite them  to  visit  your  farm,  and  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  know  your 
methods.  Hide  nothing,  and  never  al- 
low a  stale  egg  to  come  on  your  place. 
When  once  you  have  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  your  customers,  they  will  pay 
a  high  price  rather  than  buy  elsewhere. 


BUYING  DISEASED  FOWLS 

Disease  is  often  brought  upon  the  farm 
by  the  introduction  of  fowls  from  other 
places.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  procuring  additional  stock.  The 
main  object  should  be  to  notice  whether 
they  are  healthy.  A  healthy  fowl  always 
has  a  bright  scarlet  comb,  and  this  is 
particularly  so  with  laying  pullets  or 
hens.  The  plumage  should  be  new,  which 
indicates  that  they  have  molted  and  will 
soon  begin  to  lay;  but  if  the  plumage  is 
smoky,  with  straggling  feathers  that  pull 
out  very  easily,  the  fowls  will  have  to 
pass  through  the  molting  period,  and 
may  not  lay  for  three  months. 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

Save  the  eggs  from  the  best  laying  hens 
for  hatching.  Be  very  careful  to  have 
such  hens  with  a  pure-bred  cock,  and  if 
he  is  the  son  of  a  good  laying  hen  the 
pullets  hatched  will  be  strong  and  prove 
better  layers  than  those  bred  from  all 
kinds  of  hens.  It  is  well  to  see  that  the 
parents  of  the  chicks  are  also  strong, 
hardy  and  good  layers. 

THE  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES 

Thousands  of  incubators  have  been  put 
in  use  since  1880,  and  the  cold-storage 
process  of  preservation  has  enabled  mer- 
chants to  hold  poultry  for  months,  yet 
prices  have  been  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, broilers  and  large  chickens  selling 
al   high   prices   even   in   the  summer 


months.  The  prices  thus  maintained  are 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  supply,  compared 
with  former  years,  for  with  the  incubator 
to  aid  the  hen  in  hatching,  and  ice  to  re- 
tain the  stock  an  indefinite  time,  the 
markets  should  have  been  crowded,  but 
to  the  fact  that  more  consumers  have 
been  educated  to  enjoy  poultry.  • 


LIMED  EGGS 

The  lime  process  of  keeping  eggs  is  to 
take  one  pint  of  salt  and  one  quart  of 
fresh  lime,  and  slake  with  hot  water. 
When  slaked,  add  sufficient  water  to 
make  four  gallons.  When  well  settled, 
gently  pour  ofif  the  liquid  into  a  stone 
jar.  Then  place  the  eggs  in  with  a  dish, 
tipping  the  dish  after  it  fills  with  the 
liquid,  so  that  the  eggs  will  roll  out  with- 
out cracking  the  shell,  for  if  the  shell  is 
cracked  the  egg  will  spoil.  Put  the  eggs 
in  whenever  they  are  fresh.  Keep  them 
covered,  in  a  cool  place.  The  process  is 
not  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  keep  eggs  in  good  condition  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months. 


ing,  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  are  out 
of  condition  for  lay- 
ing, and  to  attempt 
to  break  them  at 
once  is  to  violate 
natural  laws;  hence, 
nothing  will  be 
gained  by  it,  as  such  hens  will  lay  only  a 
few  eggs,  and  become  broody  again.  Give 
them  but  little  food  when  on  the  nest, 
a  meal  once  in  two  days  being  sufficient. 

GRIT  AND  SHELLS 

The  feeding  of  oyster-shells  is  claimed 
to  supply  the  birds  with  grit,  but  exper- 
iments show  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  no  lime  can  be  procured  in  any 
other  manner  oyster-shells  may  be  util- 
ized by  the  hens  to  supply  shells  for  the 
eggs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  shells, 
however,  when  the  fowls  are  supplied 
with  varied  food,  as  the  food  of  poultry 
contains  lime  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 


THE  SMALL  FLOCK 

A  small  fiock  will  prove  more  prof- 
itable, in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  a 
large  one.  This  enables  those  who  live 
on  small  areas  to  procure  eggs  at  noininal 
cost.  The  same  amount  of  food  given 
to  a  pig  and  a  flock  of  hens  for  compar- 
ison will  give  better  rcults  with  the 
fowls  than  with  the  pig,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  poultry  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  hog,  while  greater 
cleanliness  is  also  secured.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  every  suburban  resident 
should  not  keep  a  small  flock  of  fowls, 
whether  his  area  is  large  or  small. 


LATE  CHICKS 

Those  who  raise  broilers  usually  hatch 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  because  there  is  more 
time  to  care  for  them;  but  as  the  broiler 
is  no  longer  a  broiler  when  it  exceeds  one 
and  one  half  pounds  in  weight,  the  late- 
spring  and  summer  supply  in  market 
comes  in  as  "spring  chickens,"  being 
used  for  roasting,  and  in  these  seasons 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Gapes. — A.  C.,  Hamill,  Pa.,  asks  for  "a 
remedy  for  gapes."  The  proper  plan  is  to 
keep  the  chicks  on  new,  or  clean,  ground, 
feeding  on  clean  surfaces.  A  drop  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb 
for  each  chick  is  a  remedy.  Only  ex- 
perienced persons  can  draw  the  worms 
from  the  windpipe  with  straws,  etc. 

Scaly  Legs.— M.  H.,  White  Pine, 
Tenn.,  states  that  "the  legs  of  his  fowls 
are  lumpy  and  covered  with  scales,  a 
remedy  being  desired."  The  condition 
is  due  to  the  work  of  a  minute  parasite. 
First  scrub  each  leg  with  strong  soap- 
suds, wipe  dry,  and  anoint  twice  a  week 
with  a  mixture  of  melted  lard  and  sulphur. 

Lice  on  Heads. — Mrs.  C.  S.,  Triadel- 
phia,  W.  Va.,  speaks  of  "large  lice  on 
the  heads  of  her  chicks,  and  wishes  a 
remedy."  One  of  the  best  remedies  is 
to  anoint  with  a  drop  or  two  of  melted 
lard,  well  rubbed  in  on  the  head  of  each 
chick  once  or  twice,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  advertised  lice-killers  are  excellent. 

Failure  to  Hatch. — Mrs.  H.  H.  C, 
Brantley,  Ala.,  got  only  thirty-five  duck- 
lings from  six  dozen  eggs,  and  asks  "if 
it  is  usual  for  ducks  to  thus  fail  to  hatch." 
Failure  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
parent  ducks.  If  the  drakes  are  too 
young  or  the  ducks  too  fat  the  eggs  may 
fail.  Much  depends  on  the  food  and 
management. 

Dying  in  the  Shells. — D.  W.,  Wal- 
thall Store,  Va.,  desires  to  know  "why 
chicks  die  in  the  shells  just  about  the 


PAIR  OF  BUFF  POLISH 


they  must  compete  with  the  surplus  of 
old  fowls  that  are  sold  after  the  winter 
is  over  or  when  they  begin  to  molt. 


INCUBATORS 

Let  all  who  operate  incubators  in  a 
cellar  remember  that  although  both 
ground  and  brick  are  very  permeable  to 
air,  the  diffusion  through  a  thick  wall 
and  five  feet  of  ground  will  be  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  the  diffusion 
through  an  inch-board  floor  and  the  plas- 
ter of  a  room;  hence,  there  is  necessity 
for  very  careful  and  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  incubator-cellar. 


time  of  hatching."  This  may  be  caused 
by  many  circumstances,  such  as  overfat 
hens,  improper  management,  etc.  A  sat- 
isfactory reply  cannot  be  given  unless 
mode  of  management  of  hens  is  known. 


THE  SITTERS 

There  is  no  better  way  to  get  a  hen  in 
good  laying  condition  than  to  let  her  re- 
main on  the  nest  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
break  her  from  sitting.  When  hens  go 
on  the  nest  with  the  intention  of  hatch- 


FORTUNE  SMILES 

You  should  acknowledge  it  by  taking 
hold  of  our  $5,000.00  Immigration  Con- 
test, advertised  on  pages  18  and  19  of  this 
paper.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afTairs  of 
men  which  taken  in  the  flood  leads  on 
to  fortune.  It  simply  means  that  you 
must  seize  opportunities  as  they  present 
themselves.  The  world  is  full  of  oppor- 
tunities; take  courage,  and  grasp  them. 
Have  decision,  and  let  no  chance  escape 
you.  We  present  to  you  one  of  the 
chances  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  small 
fortune.  Write  to-day.  You  may  be  the 
one.  Who  can  tell?  See  pages  18  and 
19  of  this  paper. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  time3,because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL/ 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob- 
tained through  me.  Send  descrip- 
tion, state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars free.  Est'diSge.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1717  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


CIDER 
MACHINERY 
Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERJ 
PRESS  CO., 

9»  West  Water  St.  , 
SYKACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MAKERS', 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Englaeg, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

"'Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting 
and  running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
gine now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar- 
anteed; write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

MOTSINQER  DEVICE  MFC.  CO. 
24  Main  Street,  Pendleton.  Indiana 


$5.00  A  DAY' 


made  by  industrious 
agents,  men  or  women,  selling  Swan's  Preserving 
Compound.  One  package  preserves  a  ton  of  fresh 
pork,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  etc.,  indefinitely  in  the  hot- 
test weather ;  will  keep  1,000  dozen  eggS  fresh  for  a  year. 
Much  cheaper  than  salt,  ice  or  any  other  preservative. 
Kequires  no  labor  to  apply.  Write  and  get  a  quick  sel- 
ler and  the  best  proposition  in  the  country.  Address 

THE  SWAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
310  Tuscola  Street,     -      Saginaw,  Mich. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear.Pure,  Lons:  Keeping: Cider* 

and  moro  of  It  from  the  amall  amount  of 
apples  o&D  only  bo  secured  by  using  % 

Hydraulic  CiderPress 

M&de  Id  varioua  slies,  hand  and  powoT. 
Iho  only  proas  awarded  medal  and  dl- 
plomii  at  tbo  World's  Fair.  Cataloguo 
ftodprico-liat  sent  free  upon  request. 

BjdrauUc  Pre8«  Mfff.  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  GUeud,  Ohio. 


or  FEB  Returned. 

Free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Send 


PATENT  SECURED 

for  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Iriveut,  finest  .pubiieations 
issued  for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  by  us  ad- 
vertised free  in  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copr  Free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  604  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WIRE 


New.  PlainGalvanized.aboatfi/it  Ik 
150  ft.  long  and  up.  100  lb.  l72ulU 

coils,  No.  8  to  16.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  FREE  100  PAGE  CAT1L06  S2F 

CARROLL  IRON  WKS.CmCAGO 


GINSENG 


your  money. 


Book  free,  telling 
how  to  invest  iu 
the  Glnsenic  indus- 
try and  double 
F.  B.  mn^IiS,  Box  60,  Rose  HIU,  N.  T". 


fTKIW  TDFES  iJest  by  Te3t-78  Years 
V  I  niCf*  IiAKGEST  Nursery. 

Fehit  BOOK  free.  WefJiV  CASH 
PlI'       Want  MORE  Salesmen  |  Weekly 

W  STARK  BRO  s ,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.  Y. ;  Etc 


$30 


A  WEEK  ATfB  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Ren^edies. 
OEWON  REM.  CO.,  Dept.  9,  Parsons,  Kan. 


nCATH  in  I  irO  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAIO  10  UtC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303, Apponaug,  R.I. 
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SHARPL£S. 
TUBULARi 
FARM 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 
others  are  ot  the  "bucket 
bowl"  type.  Plenty  of  the 
old  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can't  f:et  around  the' 
Tubular  patents.  If  you  want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.  "Write  for  catalogue  No.  112. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies,^ 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa, 


Kendall's  Cures 

Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb 
and  all  forms  of 
Lameness* 

Kendall'*  Civcs  Best  Result** 

CriTitz,  Wis.,  Feb.  U,  U03. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Eondall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  please  find  a  two  cent  stamp 
Tor  which  send  me  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases,"  giving  full  directions  for  using  Spavin  Cure, 
etc  1  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  a  great  deal  and 
bare  always  obtained  the  bast  results  with  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  FELDHUSEN,  Sr. 

Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price  S 1 ;  6  for 
$6.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treat* 
Ise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,   ENOSBURC  FALLSi  VT. 


Ridep  Agents  Wanted 

'  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  bicycle 

'03  Models  >iighgrade$9to$|5 

1901  &  '02  Models,  best  makes  $7  to  $10 
SaO  2MO  -  HAHD  WHEELS 

all  makes  and  models  good  as  new  $3  to  S8. 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  "We  ship 
on  approval  and  10  day's  Mai 
without  a  cent  in  advance, 

EARN  A  S/CrClf  taking  orders 
for  us.  Write  at  once  for  bargain  Ztsfand 
our  wonderful  special  offer  to  agents. 
Tires,  equipment,  sundries,  halt  price. 
AUTOMOBILES  Bargains  in 

ond-hand  Autos  and  Motor  Cycles.  All  makes 
andbtyles.  If  interested  write  for  Automobile  Catalogue. 

Sept  as.B. 
CBICAQO,  OL. 


MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY, 


SAFETY 
COMFORT 
EASE 

are  assured  when 
your  home  and  barn 
are  lighted  with 

ELECTRICITY 

No  danger  from  fire. 
No  dirt  or  smoke. 
Constant  p^wer  at 
hand.  Send  for  cat- 
alog of  dynamos  for  farm  houses  and  country  homes. 
Ail  kinds  of  electrical  supplies,  gas  engines,  etc. 
^    I..  W,  GILI.ESP1E  &  COMPANY 
^19  £•  4th  Street*        Alarion*  Indianaj 


We  want  Girls 

and  boys  in  every  city  and  town,  who  are  bright 
and  energetic,  and  who  want  to  make  some 
money  for  some  particular  purpose,  or  who 
would  like  to  have  a  steady  income.  It  is  the 
most  pleasant  work  possible,  and  will  bring  you 
in  contact  with  the  finest  people.  Can  be  done 
after  school.  Write  us  at  once.  Circulation  Dept. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

DON'T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water 
with  the  milk,  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Ulxed  nltta  the  Milk) 
Effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour  by  a 
circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer  jacket. 
A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can  Is  guaran- 
teed. Write  us  to-day  for  our  catalog. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
190  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CURE  HEAVES,  COUGH, 

Distemper,  all  trouble  that  cause 
heaves.  Sold  on  guarantee  over 
18 years.  50c  pkg.,  by  mall,  60o- 

CURED  34. 

"The  past  8  months  I  have  cured 
II  horses  of  heaves,  |4  of  distem- 
per and  9  chronic  cough." — E. 
Behncke,  Newark.  N.  Y. 
Write  how  many  head  stock  you 
have.  w«  send  stock  book  FREE 
Prussian  Remedy  Co..St.Paul.Min 


DESTROY  YOUR  WEEDS 

on  the  Plant-Fatal  Days  (obstondstaega).  Our  forefathers  lost 
track  of  these  important  days  and  how  to  locate  tbem.  Fatal 
to  Canada  thistles,  all  weeds,  brush  and  obnoxious  growths. 
My  information  will  locate  these  days  in  any  state,  any  year. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  send  $1  for  the  information. 
ELMER  S.  KUNSMAN,  LOWER  SAUCON,  PA, 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 
tiaaranteed 


NEWTON'S  HeBTOf  CoDgb,  Mg* 
temper  and  indigestioD  Cure* 
A  veterinary  speciflc  for  wind^ 
.         throat  aod  stomach  troubles, 
ft^^if^  Strong  Tccommenda.   $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Hail  or  Ex.  paid. 
MewtOD  Horse  Remedy  Co,| 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

We  have  a  guarantee  cure  for  UeaTe»,Gouffhe  and  Colds. 
Guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded.  One  package 
by  mail,  60c.   12  pkgs.  by  ex.  -with  -written  guarantee  to 

cure,  S5.  WILBUK  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  '7  2d  St,,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NO  HUMBUG-iTi'^^nl. 

Swino  V,  Stock  Mwkor  Mid  C&lf  Dehomer.  Stops  Bwiue 
from  rooting.  Makes  48  dilT<;reQt  e»  oiaxkB.  Extracts 
Horos.  Prlcetl.&O.  Send  91  for  trial.  Ifit  suits,  Bend  bal- 
AQCe.  PBt'd  Mar  6. 1902.'  Bog  &nd  Cklf  Holder  only  T5o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 

ARODXinM  Retention  ol  Placenta 
/\DWK  1  lyJiy  and  Failure  to  Breed 
Kellogg's  Condition  Powder  Is  a  positive  cure  for 
these  diseases.  Write  for  circular.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  HOG 

THE  high  prices  of  pork  that  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  have  in- 
duced many  farmers  to  embark  in 
swine-raising  more  extensively  than- 
has  been  their  custom.  This  has  not  in 
every  case  been  done  wisely  nor  well. 
Many  a  female  representative  of  her  race 
is  having  motherhood  thrust  upon  her, 
quite  contrary  to  earlier  intentions  and 
without  regard  to  any  of  the  fine  points 
of  adaptability,  heredity  and  other  traits 
which  experienced  breeders  insist  upon. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  breeding 
of  swine  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  come 
out  with  a  loss  even  when  high  prices 
are  ruling  if  business  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  produc^tion  of  pigs  that  will 
make  generous  returns  for  food  eaten. 
And  they  must  have  the  food  to  eat. 
When  prices  are  high,  as  now,  too  many 
consider  the  hog  principally  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  object  appears  to  be  to 
increase  numbers  without  much  regard 
to  the  quality,  or  the  qualities  of  th&  indi-  i 
viduals.  Pens  and  yards  are  crowded, 
and  feed  expanded  so  that  the  amount  of 
feed  that  would  push  one  pig  family  to 
an  early  finish  is  divided  between  two, 
and  the  development  of  neither  is  such  as 
will  enable  the  feeder  to  extensively  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  good  prices. 

This  condition  of  affairs  will  show  its 
true  significance  when  supply  overtakes 
demand,  as  it  is  sure  to  do.  Then  the 
poorly  bred  and  half-fed  porker  will  be 
present  to  remind  us  of  our  unwise  haste. 

There  is  rarely  a  time  when  there  is 
not  "good  money"  in  good  swine  for 
the  feeder  who  feeds  liberally  and  with 
judgment,  but  to  the  scrub  breeder  and 
the  stingy  feeder  the  times  of  profit 
come  seldom  and  do  not  remain  long. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


BETTER  DAIRY-COWS 

There  never  were  so  many  nice  herds 
of  cows  in  this  country  as  at  the  present 
time.  As  one  passes  through  the  coun- 
try he  may  see  hundreds  of  farms  where 
there  are  choice  groups  of  full-blooded 
cows  peacefully  grazing.  These  herds 
come  into  the  barn  at  milking-time,  and 
give  back  to  the  proud  men  who  own 
them  better  milk  and  more  of  it  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Sometimes  these  flocks  may  be  of  one 
breed,  and  sometimes  of  another;  for  not 
all  of  us  agree  exactly  as  to  the  kind  of 
stock  that  shall  be  kept — and  it  is  all  right 
that  we  do  not.  There  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent breeds  for  different  men.  The 
nervous,  high-strung  man  should  gather 
about  him  the  quiet  and  easy-going 
breeds,  like  the  Holstein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmer  of  slow  and  lymphatic 
temperament  may  find  the  nervous 
breeds,  such  as  the  Jerseys,  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  happy.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the,  man  who  has  cows  he  likes  will 
treat  them  better,  and  in  return  they  will 
put  more  dollars  into  his  pockets. 

The  day  of  the  poor  cow  is  hastening 
into  the  past.  Good  riddance  to  it.  We 
have  no  time  nor  room  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  to  potter  around  with 
cows  that  will  not  pay  their  way,  and 
would  not  if  they  could.  Think  of  the 
wasted  years  and  the  strength  we  have 
flung  away  caring  for  cows  that  gave 
back  little  or  nothing  worth  while!  Why 
not  keep  cows  that  will  bring  us  fairly 
good  incomes,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
cows  at  all? 

Competition  is  driving  us  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  better  dairies  more  and  more 
every  yeaV.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
milking  cows  that  earn  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  while  the  neighbor  just 
across  the  way  is  getting  twice  that 
amount,  and  perhaps  even  more,  from 
his  cows  with  no  greater  outlay  of  time 
or  money.  The  first  cost  of  a  good  herd 
of  cows  may  be  somewhat  more  than  to 
build  up  a  poor  herd.  But  is  not  this 
like  everything  else?  What  is  worth  do- 
ing at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

But  we  are  learning  how  to  get  good 
herds  without  laying  out  so  very  much 
more  money  than  it  would  cost  to  buy 
ordinary  stock.  With  a  good  sire  and  a 
few  choice  cows  to  start  with,  we  may 
in  a  little  while  grow  our  own  dairies. 
Then  we  know  just  what  we  have.  We 
feel  better  about  it.  if  one  of  the  heifers 


proves  inferior  than  we  would  if  we  had 
bought  her^  and  paid  a  high  price  for  her, 
only  to  be  disappointed. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  poor  herds 
in  the  country.  Men  learn  slowly  how 
to  improve  their  condition.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  press  and  the  farmers  who 
have  solved,  the  problem  of  the  good 
dairy  to  tell  these  lagging  farmers  what 
to  do  to  get  up  even  with  the  procession. 
These  are  the  missionaries  in  the  cause 
of  good  dairying.  Every  man  who  has 
a  good  cow  wants  to  show  her  to  the  man 
who  has  none,  and  to  tell  him  all  about 
her  good  qualities.  He  also  enjoys  pub- 
lishing the  great  things  that  cow  has 
done.  And  the  farm  papers  which  are 
carrying  the  good  tidings  are  doing  a 
work  that  men  will  some  day  bless. 

Then,  brethren  of  the  milk-pail,  let  us 
strike  for  higher  things.  It  is  well  worth 
while.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


DAIRYING  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER 

Four  years  ago  I  left  my  country  home 
with  my  brother  to  enter  the  winter  course 
at  Purdue  University.  Will  it  disappoint 
my  professors  at  Purdue  to  know  that  I 
was  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than 
the  charm  of  getting  away  from  home? 
Looking  back  to  the  farm,  little  did  I 
then  realize  that  after  returning  home  I 
would  take  up  a  profession  tha,t  I  had  be- 
fore detested,  that  of  working  in  a  dairy. 

Our  professor  pointed  out  to  us  the 
great  field  devoid  of  workers  and  the 
many  possibilities  that  were  in  store  for 
any  energetic  young  man  or  woman  who 
would  devote  his  or  her  time  or  part  of 
it  to  the  dairy  industry.  We  returned 
home  not  discouraged  with  the  dairy 
work,  but  enthused  with  the  idea  that 
with  our  parents  to  back  us  financially 
we  would  build  up  a  larger  dairy  and 
make  it  a  butter-dairy. 

Our  first  and  main  difficulty  has  been 
that  of  increasing  our  dairy-herd.  In 
order  to  increase  the  herd  more  rapidly, 
we  bought  cows  that  were  said  to  be  good 
cows,  and  sure  enough  they  were  good 
milk-cows,  but  not  at  all  profitable  to 
keep  as  butter-cows,  so  we  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss,  and  we 
finally  discovered  that  people  who  own 
good  butter-cows  will  not  sell  them.  We 
feel  that  we  are  now  overcoming  this 
great  difficulty  by  raising  our  own  cows. 

After  you  decide  to  begin  dairying,  the 
question  arises,  Who  shall  care  for  the 
milk  and  make  the  butter''  Shall  it  be 
the  farmer  and  his  sons,  who  toil  in  the 
field  all  day,  or  shall  it  be  the  tired 
mother  and  wife  who  shall  do  this  work, 
thinking  it  one  of  her  many  duties,  in- 
stead of  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her? 
No.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  the 
farmer's  daughter  who  should  come  for- 
ward and  say,  "I  am  young,  and  know 
that  I  would  enjoy  taking  full  charge  of 
the  daity-work.  How  proud  I  will  feel  to 
think  I  am  making  gilt-edged  butter." 

Many  mothers  persist  in  saying  that 
the  work  in  a  dairy  is  too  hard  for  their 
daughters,  and  would  soon  become  a 
drudgery  to  them,  but  I  believe  mothers 
of  this  opinion  forget  that  any  work,  no 
matter  how  hard,  if  entered  into  with 
the  soul  and  willing  hands,  ceases  to  be 
drudgery  and  becomes  an  art. 

It  is  a  girl's  nature  to  love  admiration, 
and  what  is  more  admired  in  a  girl  than 
thoughtfulness,  willingness,  cleanliness 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  works? 
All  of  these  elements  are  a  necessity  to  a 
person  working  in  the  dairy,  and  can 
easily  be  acquired  by  practice. 

If  more  girls  would  work  in  a  dairy, 
or  would  do  some  work  that  would  give 
them^more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  I 
am  quite  sure  their  health  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  demand  for  face  powders 
and  paints  would  be  largely  decreased,  for 
we  know  that  Mother  Nature  is  willing 
to  do  all  she  can  to  add  to  our  happiness 
and  to  our  general  appearance. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  girls  leave  the 
farm  and  go  to  the  city  to  engage  in 
some  shop-work  or  work  that  requires 
all  of  their  time  during  the  day  and  often 
part  of  the  night? 

I  fully  believe  it  is  because  their  eyes 
have  not  been  opened  to  the  true  wealth 
of  the  farm  or  the  many  advantages  the 
girl  on  the  farm  has  over  the  shop-girls. 


Qood  News  to  Stock  Owners 

Just  the  information  that  you  must  have 
to  successfully  treat  Fistula,  Poll  Evil, 
Sweeny,  Knee-Spruug,  Curb,  Splint, 
Spavin,  Rinpbone  and  all  blemishes  bard 
01 80ft,  also  Lump  Jaw  In  cattle. 

'ft  «    L\iiivp  J«w 

Certain  and  inexpensive  methods  fully 
described  in  our  two  big  booklets,  which 
we  send  free  if  you  have  a  case  to  treat. 
Over  U0,000  farmers  rely  upon  these 
same  methods.    Write  for  the  books. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Xe4  Union  Stock  Yards,    Chicago,  III. 


UOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OP  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECEIjEB,  N.  p.  a  CWcago,  HI. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  N.  E.  P.  A  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  "W.  DUNN  A  V  ANT,  T.P.A..  ."Warren,  O. 

CHAS.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A  Cmcinnatl. 

VT.  C.  EINKAESON,  G.P.  A.. . .  .Cincinnati. 
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Farm  'Wagon  only  $21.95 
In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  III.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  S21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy, 
III.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices 
made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

Agents  for  any 

thing  can  work  up  a  big  side-line  that  takes  very 
little  time  once  a  month ;  sewing-machine  agents, 
tax-collectors,  book-agents,  nursery-stock  solic- 
itors can  double  their  business.  Instructions  and 
outfit  cost  you  nothing.  We  only  want  a  reply 
from  you  that  you  are  a  hustler,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.  Write  us  at  once.  Circulation  Dept. 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  0. 


The  Hay  Baler 


which  IS  in  a  class  by  itself. 


"ELI''  PRESSES 


bale  fastest  and  best 
for    shipping  and 
market.   Largest  Feed  Openings. 

bopse  and  eteam  powore,  38  stjUt  and  aiiea.  Manj  fntund  mKUnes, 
Btandard  at  the  world.    Gat  the  free  EU  catalogue. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  1110  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy.  til. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines 

Organize  an  e.xchange  in  your  com- 
munity. Full  particulars  glau.y 
furnished.  Catalog  free.       o  n  aoi 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
154  St.  Clair  Street,      Cleveland,  Ohio 


$5,000.00  CASH 

will  be  given  to  the  winners.  Try  yovu:  skill 
at  estimating  the  number  of  immigrants  that 
will  arrive  in  this  country  dioring  the  fiscal 
year.  There's  no  time  to  lose,  and  your 
opportunity  is  equal  to  others.  See  partic-j 
ulars  on  Pages  18  and  19. 

LAWH  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special PrlcestoCeme- 
terlesaod Churches.  Address 
COItBD  SFRIXe  FEKCE  CO. 
Box  414,    Winchester,  Ind. 


To  agents,  either  sex. 
Work  easy  and  extra 
profitable.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Oeiwrtment  of  AgenU.  SPRINGFIEIO.  OHIO 


BEST  PAY 


BUGGIES 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Western 
Amesbury  Line  of  Vehicles,  made  only 
by  Pontiac  Bnggy  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Comfort,  durability  and  stylo  are  the  principal  clloracteristiM 
of  these  goods.    The  best  medium  grade  of  work  on  the  market. 

"C  V  TTTV  A  A  l^ltro-Eczema  Cure  for  all  forms  of 
III  V/  ^  IVl  /\.  skin  diseases;  instant  relief;  $1.00  per 
bo.\,  prepaid.  Morthem  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.' 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


'Tis  true  the  girl  on  the  farm  rises 
early,  but  if  engaged  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, her  morning's  work  is  completed  by 
nine  o'clock,  then  she  has  from  nine 
o'clock  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
to  devote  to  the  other  arts,  such  as  the 
culinary  art,  sewing,  music  or  fancy- 
work,  and  then  when  her  evening's  work 
is  completed,  which  is  usually  about  six 
o'clock,  she  has  several  hours  to  devote 
to  reading  or  any  way  she  wishes.  Should 
life  under  these  circumstances  be  dull  or 
uninteresting? 

But  the  shop-girl's  life  is  very  difTerent. 
She  works  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
six  at  night,  and  often  later,  and  then 
she  feels  too  exhausted  to  even  care  for 
music  or  reading;  the  rosy  color  soon 
leaves  her  cheeks,  and  her  general  health 
becomes  impaired,  and  we  so  often  hear 
her  wishing  for  a  few  days  on  the  farm, 
where  she  nxay  get  pure  air,  good  coun- 
try food  and  plenty  of  Jersey  cream  and 
butter.  It  is  then  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
supplying  our  city  sisters  with  our  dairy 
products,  which  they  so  highly  appreciate. 

Many  people  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
calling  the  general  farmer's  daughter  an 
artist,  but  I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  girl  who  by  her  own  cleanliness 
and  willing  hands  can  make  first-class 
butter  can  indeed  be  called  an  artist. 

The  dark  side  to  dairying  for  the 
farmer's  daughter  is  that  it  is  an  every- 
day business  that  cannot  be  put  into  in- 
experienced hands  without  getting  things 
out  of  balance,  and  that  whole  days  off 
must  be  few.  But  a  girl  who  has  tact 
and  judgment  enough  to  get  the  best 
results  from  a  Jersey  cow  is  well  qual- 
ified to  win.  by  persuasive  measure  any 
favor  she  may  covet. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters, stick  to  the  farm,  take  up  some  pro- 
fession that  can  be  practised  on  the  farm, 
whether  it  be  dairying  or  poultry-raising. 
Don't  for  a  single  moment  let  the  tempter 
have  possession  of  you,  but  think  of  your 
health  and  of  those  little  gold-mines  on 


to  enable  the  animals  ,to  select  the  best- 
flavored  forage,  leaving  that  of  acrid  and 
bitter  quality,  which  earlier  and  later  in 
the  season  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
consumed. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
food  on  the  quality  of  dairy  products  is 
shown  when  dairy-animals  eat  garlic  in 
the  early  spring.  The  milk  of  one  such 
animal  will  spoil  the  product  of  an  entire 
dairy,  and  a  very  few  the  output  of  a 
large  creamery  or  factory. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  shows 
forcibly  the  important  relatjon  of  feeds 
to  products,  and  should  teach  us  the 
folly  of  allowing  our  dairy-animals  to 
become  forced  to  eat  rank-flavored  and 
ill-smelling  herbage  when  pastures  are 
short,  or  to  practise  the  feeding  of 
equally  injurious  plants  in  cured  fodders 
or  ensilage. 

Dairymen  of  too  pronounced  instincts 
of  thriftiness  will  sometimes  feed  spoiled 
fodder  from  the  bottom'  of  the  bay  or  the 
edges  of  the  silo,  and  moldy  grain  from 
the  bin,  simply  because  their  anirnals 
will  eat  it  when  very  hungry;  but  such 
practice  is  al\yays  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  the  animals  and  the  quality  of 
their  products. 

The  successful  dairymen  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  ones  who  make  per- 
fection of  quality  their  watchword,  and 
by  so  doing  are  enabled  to  obtain  and 
retain  customers  who  are  willing  to  al- 
low them  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe. 


COW-CATCHERS 

Milk-making  is  not  the  result  of  violent 
physical  exercise,  calling  for  a  spurt  of 
speed  from  the  pasture  before  the  urg- 
ing of  a  worthless  dog.  Neither  is  it  the 
result  of  roaming  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  land,  nipping  for  several  hours  each 
day  at  the  retiring  grass.  Rather  it  is 
a  process  of  contemplation,  of  meditation, 
of  repose  and  gratitude.  Therefore,  the 
cow  must  be  easy  of  mind,  free  from 


HEREFORDS— A  SWEEPSTAKES  BEEF  HERD 


the  farm,  and  remember  that  with  health 
comes  happiness,  and  with  happiness, 
wealth. — Read  before  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Indiana  State 
Dairy  Association  by  Miss  Edith  Parsons. 


vexations,  and  have  cause  to  be  in  good 
humor  with,  and  grateful  to,  her  owner. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD  ON  QUALITY  OF 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

All  dairymen  and  other  fortune-favored 
ones  are  aware  of  the  particular  excel- 
lence of  fresh  June-made  butter  and 
cheese — the  perfect,  natural  coloring, 
flavor,  grain,  and  the  peculiar  "bouquet," 
which  has  been  poetically  ascribed  to  the 
fragrance  of  the  clover,  buttercups  and 
daisies  inhaled  by  the  grazing  bovines 
at  that  season. 

All  sentiment  aside,  and  the  subject 
treated  as  a  cold  business  proposition, 
the  flower-fragrance  theory  does  not  cut 
a  great  figure;  yet  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  firm  basis  of  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  superiority  of  June  dairy  products. 
At  that  season  the  cleansing  and  medic- 
inal efifects  of  the  early  grasses  con- 
sumed, combined  with  the  invigorating 
open-air  exercise  taken  by  the  animals, 
has  brought  about  a  perfect  physical  con- 
dition. By  June  the  pasture-grasses  also 
have  come  to  their  best  in  nutrients  and 
digestibility,  and  are  sufificiently  abundant 


There  are  three  essential  things  in  the 
pasture — grass,  water  and  shade.  I  have 
seen  pastures  where  water  and  shade  very 
much  predominated,  and  pastures  with 
only  grass  are  easy  to  find  for  about  two 
months  of  early  summer.  And  without 
the  grass,  and  when  the  water  fails  and 
the  shade  is  lacking,  for  what  reason 
should  we  call  it  a  pasture? 


The  shade  for  the  cow-pasture  should 
not  be  a  single  tree,  so  that  the  cow 
must  keep  moving  around  like  the  shadow 
on  a  sun-dial,  but  the  pasture  should  con- 
tain clumps  of  trees  of  sufficient  scope 
so  that  the  whole  herd  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  shade  at  the  same  time  and 
as  the  individuals  choose. 


These  little  things  are  not  "fussiness," 
as  many  choose  to  call  them;  they  are 
items  either  in  the  expense  or  profit  col- 
umns of  the  dairy  account,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  book  must  elect  into  which 
column  they  shall  go.  The  farmer  oils 
his  mower  so  it  will  run  lighter  and  last 
longer.  To  the  same  end  should  he  feed 
and  care  for  his  cow,  that  she  may  do 
more  work,  W.  F.  McSparran. 


Conqueror 


V 


Post 


William  E.  Reardon 

is  a  second  "  William  the  Con- 
queror."    In  planning  his  invasion  he 
\|  was  as  bold  as  his  Norman  namesake.  He 

had  been  selling  The   Saturday  Evening 
Post  each  week  in  his  own  town  in  Michigan.  Just 
before  Christmas,  when  about  to  start  for  Midland  to 
spend  the  Holidays,  he  received  an 'Offer  from  the  pub- 
lishers promising  a  cash  prize  to  the  Michigan  boy  vi'ho 
would  first  sell  350  copies.    He  had  not  intended  to  do  any 
work  that  week,  but  now  he  formed  a  new  plan.  Undaunted 
at  the  thought  of  selling  to  strangers,  he  coa.xed  liis  father  to  tele- 
graph for  350  copies  to  be  sent  to  Midland. 

As  he  received  his  copies  from  the  postmaster,  a  Midland  boy,  who 
was  also  an  agent  for  The  Post,  received  a  bundle  containing  five 
copies.  The  latter's  eyes  grew  big  with  astonishment  —  told  Master 
William  that  he  didn't  "like  his  looks"— that  he  had  better  go 
back  home  again.  The  little  Conqueror  declared  he  would 
"  show  him  right  there ;  "  so  he  made  a  pile  of  the  bundles 
on  the  floor  where  people  were  waiting  for  the  mails, 
mounted  the  pile  and  addressed  the  crowd.   He  stated  that 
he  represented  Benjamin  Franklin's  old  paper  — that  he  had  just 
received  the  Christmas  number  — that  it  was  the  best  issue  ever  pub- 
lished.    Before  leaving  he  had  sold  fifty  copies  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.   He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  among  the  businessmen, 
finding  buyers  everywhere.   What  was  left  he  sold  the  next  day  from 
house  to  house.   When  he  left  for  home  the  day  after  New  Years  he  found 
the  other  boy  who  sold  The  Post  and  advised  him  to  "  ginger  up." 
"lam  eight  years  old,"  our  Conqueror  writes ;  "  I  never  before  tried 
to  earn  any  money  ;  hut  you  can  put  me  down  for  the  first  prise  when- 
ever you  make  another  prise  offer  in  Michigan. ' ' 


WE  WILL  START  ANY  BOY  IN  BUSINESS 

selling  XHe  Sattxi-aay  Evening  Post  after 
scKool  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  The  first 
weeK's  supply  of  lO  copies  is  sent  free. 
Over  6000  boys  are  selling  The  Post. 
■Some  are  maKing  over  $15.00  a  weeK. 
You  can  do  the  same.  "Write  to-day. 


$250 


next  month  in  extra  cash  prizes 

'to  boys  wHo  do  good  -worK. 
BOY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
626  ARCH  STREET 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE,    IMPR.O  VE,D 


•  O.  SEPARATOR 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  MACHINE  TO  BUY 

for  many  reasons,  among  which  are 

IT  MAKES  MORE  MONEY 

By  getting  more  cream  out  of  the  milk  and  leaving  it  in  perfect  condition, 
thus  getting  more  product  and  a  higher  price. 

IT  SAVES  MONEY 

By  wearing  longer  and  requiring  fewer  repairs.  The  U.  S.  is  noted  for  its 
wearing  qualities. 

IT  SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR 

in  many  ways,  as  users  soon  find  out. 

For  full  particulars^  write  for  illusiraied  catalogues. 
For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Single  and  double  barrel  shot  guns  will  appeal 

to  you  on  account  of  their  moderate  price. 

"THEY  STAND  THE  RACKET." 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send for  catalog  which  gives  complete  information. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO., 

I  313  Broadway.  N.  Y.        Factory :  lUon,  N.  Y.        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

\%mmmmmmm%wmmmmm%\ 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


Fo.  381— Surrey.  Price  % 
As  good  as  sells  for  $10  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively, 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
but  ship  anywhere  for  examina- 
tion, guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery. You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
i  satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of 
■Jvehicles  and  65  styles  harness. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome 

at  our  factory. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE,        Wo.  544— Light  Stanhope. 
Send  for  it. 


Price  $58.50. 

As  good  as  sella  for  $35  more. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  IffFG.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ITDCLOACH 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
^  FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
Onta  8000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  wllh  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  SIIU  Mfe.  Co.,  BoxSOO  Atlanta,  do. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  yua  cut  thia  out  and 
give  name  of  paper.  ■  
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50-Piece  Dinner-Set 
GIVEN  AWAY 

For  a  club  of  TWENTY  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 

Farm  and  Fireside 

GOLD  TRAGED 


The  above  are  greatly  reduced  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  pieces.    They  are  full  size  and  standard  make. 

This  set  of  50  pieces  contains 

6  soup-plates,  6  dinner-plates,  6  butter-plates,  6  tea-plates,  6  cups, 
6  saucers,  6  sauce-dishes,  1  cake-plate,  1  platter,  1  bowl,  1  pitcher, 
1  isugar-bowl  (2  pieces)  and  1  large  covered  dish  (2  pieces). 

^1  IR^XA\1TIAI  ■^^^  lovers  of  dainty  and  very  handsome  dinner-ware 
OUUO  I  /All  I  cannot  help  but  be  delighted  with  the  exquisite  pat- 

tern here  illustrated.  This  set  is  the  best  grade  of  semi-vitreous  china,  and  is 
very  hard,  and  will  stand  very  rough  usage  and  lots  of  service,  and  give  you  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  The  color  is  pure  white.  Very  latest  design,'  as  shown  by 
the  illustration. 

|\|r/^/\U  A  XirkiyiC  This  set  is  decorated  in  beautiful  wild  flowers  in  all 
'^'-^"■•'^  '  IvFi^O  their  original  and  natural  colors,  and  the  edges  and 
points  of  each  piece  in  the  set  are  beautifully  traced  in  gold.  The  colors  and  gold 
are  fired  in,  and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  give  the  best  of  service.  The 
above-described  decorations  add  beauty  and  luster  to  this  dinner-set  that  is  not 
found  in  other  sets  for  which  the  same  price  is  asked.  No  illustration  can  pos- 
sibly do  justice  to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  decorations;  hand  finished, 
gold  trimmed  and  traced;  light  in  weight,  perfect  in  color,  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all  for  the  excellent  value  and  beauty.    Order  as  No.  569. 

This  elegant  50-Piece  Dinner=Set,  and  the  Farm  ^  j  f\f\ 
and  Fireside  two  years,  to  any  address,  for  only  *pT"«vJv/ 
Or  ^ven  for  a  club  of  TWENTY  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

(Char£^es  paid  by  receiver  in  either  case) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Repeating  Air-Rifle  Free 

SHOOTS  300  TIMES  WITH  ONE  LOADING 


A  TRUE  SHOOTER 


THE  IDEAL  GUN  FOR  BOYS 


Boys  have  use  for  it  every  minute— hunting  in  the  woods,  shooting  at  targets,  drilling  as  soldiers,  and 
hundreds  ot  uses  that  only  boys  know  about. 

Harmless,  strong,  durable,  shoots  accurately,  and  cultivates  trueness  of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 

It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction.  Any  child  can  operate  it  and  tiecome  an  expert  marlisman  with 
little  practice. 

It  gives  the  boy  healthful  pleasure,  and  lots  of  it  for  the  money. 
This  rifle  uses  no  powder—just  air.   There  is  no  smoke,  no  noise. 

Air  is  plentiful,  and  shot  costs  but  10  cents  for  1,000,  -while  darts  can  be  shot  over  and  over  again. 
Harmless,  and  lasting  for  years— no  ^vonder  every  boy  should  want  an  air-ririe. 

Expert  workmanship  and  accvirate  machinery  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an  air-rifle  of  which 
all  parts  are  interchangeable. 

These  ahr-rifles  are  provided  ^vlth  pistol-grip,  true  sights,  and  so  strongly  made  that  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 

Send      your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card  to-day,  and  tell  u  _ 
you  want  to  get  the  air-rifle.   We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  receipt-book 
containing  eight  coupons,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  six-months' 
subscription  to  one  or  the  best  farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America.  "We 
vnll  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merit  for  yourself. 
You  sell  these  coupons  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  20  cents  each.   They  will  gladly  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  six  months  tor  20  cents.   When  the  coupons  are  sold,  you  send  tbe 
S1.60  to  us,  and  we  will  forward  the  rifle.   If  you  don't  want  a  rifle,  perhaps  you  know  of  some  boy  or  girl  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  rifle.   If  so,  send  us  their  name  and  address,  and  we  ii^ill  send  a  receipt-book  by  return 
mall,   llundredit  have  earned  rifles  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  It  in  one  dny'ij  time.   Write  to-day* 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BOYS 


A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A  LITTLE 

OF  YOUR  TIME 
WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A   PRESENT  OF  A  CHAIN 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal,  and  say  you  want  a  watch. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


JOHN  BEGG 

THE  Ohio  State  Grange  did  a  wise 
thing  when  it  elected  John  Begg 
State  Lecturer.  Mr.  Begg  has 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  rep- 
utation as  a  wise  and  conservative  writer 
and  lecturer  on  topics  relating  to  the 
farm.  His  lecture-work  therefore  "con- 
nects," as  Judge  Huggins  so  admirably 
puts  it.  We  picked  up  the  first  "Quar- 
terly Bulletin,"  to  give  it  a  cursory  glance, 
but  did  not  lay  it  down  until  we  had 
read  every  line  carefully,  making  notes 
here  and  there.  The  next  was  eagerly 
looked  for,  and  read  with  satisfaction. 
Was  it  the  human  element,  sympathetic 
and  helpful,  the  insight  into  that  which 


JOHN  BEGG 

lies  closest  the  farmer's  heart,  or  the  high 
moral  tone,  the  deep  spiritual  sentiment, 
pervading  it,  that  held  the  attention  to 
the  last?  Perhaps  all.  They  touch  the 
core  of  the  real  work  of  the  lecturer. 
They  dwell  upon  the  matters  close  to  the 
farmer's  heart,  and  responses  will  come 
as  naturally  as  "showers  from  the  clouds 
of  summer." 

Mr.  Begg  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Franklin  County,  Ohio,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  and 
the  high  school.  In  winter  he  taught, 
in  summer  he  worked  the  farm  with  his 
father.  In  1874  he  married  a  farmer's 
daughter.  They  removed  to  Allen  Coun- 
ty, where  they  have  since  resided. 

His  family  consists  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  All  have  had  educa- 
tional advantages,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
having  spent  several  years  at  Wooster 
College.  One  son  farms  with  the  father, 
the  youngest  is  in  high  school,  the  other 
teaches,  and  two  daughters  are  married. 
All  of  them  are  an  honor  and  credit  to 
their  parents. 

Mr.  Begg  owns  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six acres  of  rich  farming-land  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  about 
eight  miles  of  tile  on  his  farm,  laid  prin- 
cipally by  himself.  He  practises  a  three- 
year  rotation  of  crops — corn,  wheat  and 
clover.  The  bulk  of  this  is  fed  to  stock 
on  the  farm.  Mr.  Begg  has  a  wide  rep- 
utation as  an  expert  feeder.  He  raises 
from  fifty  to  sixty  acres  of  corn,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  of  wheat,  each  year. 

In  1893  Mr.  Begg  received  appoint- 
ment as  State  Institute  Lecturer,  and  has 
been  reappointed  every  year  since.  That 
he  is  a  popular  speaker  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  always  more  invita- 
tions than  he  can  possibly  accept.  Al- 
ways an  ardent  advocate  of  farmers' 
organizations,  he  organized  a  farmers' 
club  in  his  community,  was  a  charter 
member  of  Madison  Grange  No.  194,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
Jackson  Grange,  in  Allen  County.  He 
has  been  delegate  and  deputy,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  member  of  the  com-i 
mittee  on  resolutions  of  this  latter  body, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Begg  stands 
for  the  best  in  church,  school  and  local 
politics,  and  his  influence  is  beneficial. 


N.  E.  A. 

Preparations  for  the  forty-rsecond  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  convenes  in 
Boston  July  6-10,  indicate  that  it  will 
eclipse  all  others.  Sessions  will  be  held 
morning  and  evening,  leaving  the  after- 
noons free  for  the  excursions  to  the  many 
historic  landmarks  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton. More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
names  appear  on  the  program,  manj'  of 
them  having  an  international  reputation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  for  farmers 
in  the  meetings  of  these  educators.  We 
know  that  our  school  system  is  costly, 
faulty  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
world's  movements.  We  are  shamed  by 
the  fact  that  we  annually  spend  mill- 
ions of  dollars  for  education  with 
returns  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  vast  expenditure.  We 
feel  that  our  schools,  with  all  their 
boasted  superiority,  fail  to  turn  out 
men  and  women  with  the  culture 
of  brain  and  heart  to  meet  the 
world-problems  constantly  arising. 
School-matters  weigh  heavily  upon 
our  minds,  but  they  are  incidental 
rather  than  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Consequently  we  listen  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  ed- 
ucate. jNIany  readers  who  are  teach- 
ers will  visit  Boston  at  this  time. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 

Hon.  Oliver  Wilson,  Master  Illi- 
nois State  Grange,  will  spend  the 
first  week  in  August  in  various 
counties  in  Ohio,  addressing  field- 
meetings.  Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick 
will  accompany  him.  ' 


The  irony  of  Nemesis  would  ap- 
pear if  the  American  people,  in- 
stead of  demanding  the  dismissal 
of  the  dispenser  of  patronage  in  the 
postal  department,  would  insist  that  he 
punish  his  dependents. 


Did  we  but  know  the  anxiety,  the  care 
and  the  duties  of  him  we  envy  we  would 
approach  our  work  right  royally,  as  doth 
a  king  who  knoweth  no  master  save  He 
who  keeps  the  planets  in  their  course. 


The  grange  is  narrowing  tke  gulf  be- 
tween the  country  and  town.  Through 
grange-training  the  grange  boy  and  girl 
know  that  they  know,  and  they  are  able 
to  convince  others  of  their  worth  by 
their  graceful,  self-reliant  bearing. 


Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick  will  visit  several 
states  during  the  picnic-season,  making 
grange  addresses.  Mr.  Derthick  wins 
friends  wherever  he  goes,  not  only  by 
his  logic  and  eloquence,  but  by  his  cour- 
teous and  affable  manners. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  serious  illness 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brigham,  at  his  home  in  Fulton  County, 
Ohio.  Agriculture  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
so  able  and  zealous  a  friend.  Our  readers 
everywhere  will  rejoice  at  his  recovery. 


A  grateful  public  would  bless,  and  pos- 
terity emblazon  on  the  roll  of  honor,  that 
Congress  which  would  appropriate  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  funds  misappropri- 
ated on  rivers  and  harbors  to  building 
good  highways.  Enlightened  public  sen- 
timent demands  roads  that  shall  be  pass- 
able at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Judging  from  recent  newspaper  com- 
ment, there  are  but  two  great  statesmen 
in  the  country,  either  party  furnishing 
one.  Our  educational  institutions  can 
furnish  many  men  of  worth  a>rid  eminent 
statesmanship  who  could  base  their 
claims  not  upon  the  machinations  of  pol- 
iticians, but  upon  their  own  excellence. 


From  October  i,  1902,  to  April  i,  190.^, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  granges 
were  organized  and  reorganized,  against 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  for  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  before.  Mich- 
igan leads,  with  eighty-three;  New  York 
is  second,  with  forty-one,  followed  by 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  with  fourteen 
each.  We  extend  greetings  to  every  dep- 
uty who  forged  a  link  in  this  great  chain. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  15^  1903 


LAW  AS  TO  MAN- 
UFACTORY 

G.  E.  Q.,  Illinois, 
asks:  "Can  a  per- 
son manufacture 
baking-powder,  and 
sell  it  for  himself 
"through  an  agent, 
without  interfering 
with  the  law  of  the 
State   of  Illinois?" 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois on  that  subject.  You  had  better 
make  inquiry  of  a  state's  attorney  lo- 
cated in  your  own  county. 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


WOMAN'S  DOWER 

E.  D.  asks:  "Can  a  woman  hold  one 
third  of  the  man's  property  if  it  was 
willed  after  marriage?  Also,  can  a 
woman  draw  her  husband's  pension  if 
she  is  his  second  wife?" 

A  man  cannot  by  will  deprive  his  wife 
of  her  dower  interest  in  his  real  estate, 
no  matter  if  the  will  be  made  before  or 
after  the  marriage.  The  mere  fact  of 
being  the  husband's  second  wife  would 
not  prevent  her  drawing  a  pension. 
Congress,  however,  a  few  years  ago 
passed  a  law  that  widows  who  were  re- 
cently married  could  not  get  such  pen- 
sion. As  to  this  matter  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  and  ask  the  Pension 
Department  at  Washington. 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  Interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 

and  what  division  was  made  by  the  court 
in  proceedings  for  divorce.  If  the  title 
was  in  the  father,  either  by  deed  or  by 
decree  of  the  court  granting  the  divorce, 
then  he  could  sell  it,  and  unless  it  was 
sold  without  a  consideration  the  deed 
could  not  be  set  aside.  Even  if  sold 
without  a  consideration  it  could  not  be 
set  aside  for  debts  that  were  incurred 
after  the  deed  was  made. 


The  question  does 
not  state  whether 
the    property  is 
real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property.  If 
it    is  personal 
property,  all  of  it 
would  go  to  the 
husband.    If  real 
estate,  that  part 
of  the  real  estate 
which  was  inherited  would  go  to  the  hus- 
band for  life,  and  if  there  was  any  real 
estate  that  the  wife  received  by  deed, 
that  would  go  to  the  husband  absolutely. 


PAYMENT  OF  TAXES 

O.  B.,  Michigan,  asks:  "A  man  living 
in  Michigan  has  a  warranty  deed  of  land 
in  Tennessee,  and  a  man  in  Tennessee 
pays  the  taxes  to  the  tax-collector  before 
the  taxes  have  been  returned.  Does  it 
give  the  Tennessee  man  any  claim  on  the 
land?" 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
land  of  another  except  as  he  may  buy 
them  in  at  a  public  tax-sale.  Voluntary 
payment  of  taxes  by  one  person  upon  the 
land  of  another  does  not  give  him  the 
right  to  claim  the  land.  The  question  is 
not  very  specific,  and  the  inquirer  had 
better  consult  an  attorney  of  Tennessee. 


RIGHTS  UNDER  DIVORCE 

W.,  Idaho,  writes:  "A  man  and 
woman  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and  come  into  possession  of  real  estate; 
then  they  separate,  and  are  divorced. 
After  the  death  of  the  father  can  the 
heirs  put  in  a  claim  against  the  estate  for 
property  that  the  father  has  deeded  since 
such  separation?" 

The  above  question  is  not  specific 
enough  in  stating  how  the  man  and  wife 
came  into  possession  of  the  real  estate 


WILL  CANNOT  BE  CHANGED 

J.  B.,  Texas,  writes:  "If  a  married 
man  with  a  family  makes  a  will  at  his 
death,  and  it  is  duly  attested  and  probated, 
can  it  in  any  wise  be  changed  or  reversed 
or  revoked?  If  by  the  will,  of  the  father 
a  son  inherits  one  half  interest  in  a  home- 
stead, or  dowry,  but  does  not  claim  his 
interest,  or  one-half  share,  during  the  life 
of  the  mother,  does  it  in  any  wise  make 
his  claim  invalid  from  limitation  of  time?" 

A  will  differs  somewhat  from  other  in- 
struments in  writing.  After  the  death  of 
the  testator  it  cannot  be  changed,  re- 
versed or  revoked,  provided  it  was  legally 
and  properly  made.  It  must  then  stand 
and  be  construed  in  the  words  in  which 
it  is  written.  If  the  maker  of  the  will 
was  not  of  sound  mind,  or  the  will  is  so 
ambiguous  that  it  cannot  be  construed 
into  sense,  then  the  courts  might  set  it 
aside;  otherwise  it  must  stand.  The  son 
does  not  lose  his  interest  because  he  does 
not  claim  it  so  long  as  the  mother  lives. 
The  fact  is,  the  son  has  no  right  to  the 
use  of  the  property  until  the  mother  dies. 

INHERITANCE 

O.  S.  writes:  "If  the  wife  dies  first, 
leaving  no  will,  the  property  being  in 
her  name,  part  of  which  she  inherited 
from  home,  the  balance  accumulated  by 
her  and  her  husband,  they  having  had 
one  child,  which  died  in  infancy,  to  whom 
would  the  property  fall?  If  they  had 
never  had  a  child  would  the  result  be 
the  same?  If  the  husband  should  die 
first,  how  would  the  property  te  dis- 
posed of,  the  parties  living  in  the  state 
of  Ohio?" 

The  child  having  died  in  infancy  and 
before  either  of  the  parties,  the  fact  of 
having  had  such  child  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  descent  of  the  estate. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  ESTATE 

G.  W.  K.,  Illinois,  has  the  following 
queries:  "C.  married,  and  died  childless, 
husband  still  living.  C.  had  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  in  personal  property  in 
her  own  right.  C.  alSo  had  real  estate 
to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
in  her  own  right.  The  real  estate  was 
leased  for  three  years.  Does  the  husband 
get  all  of  the  personal  property?  Does 
the  husband  inherit  one  half  of  the  real 
estate  and  one  third  of  the  other  half 

during  his  life?  Can  the  administrator 

claim  all  of  the  rentals  for  the  three  years 
as  personal  property,  and  it  go  into  the 

administrator's  hands?  If  second  party 

gets  a  decree  from  court  to  sell  real  es- 
tate, and  sells  same  six  months  after  the 
death  ofC,  and  C.'s  will  should  turn  up 
six  months  after  her  death,  which  would 
stand,  the  will  or  the  sale? — —Can  the 
husband's  administrator  claim  a  widow's 
dower,  the  same  as  a  woman?- — —If  C.'s 
sister  dies  before  C.'s  husband,  can  C.'s 
husband  claim  C.'s  share  of  the  sister's 
estate?" 

By  the  laws  of  Illinois,  when  the  widow 
or  husband  survives,  and  there  are  no 
children  or  descendants  of  the  children, 
one  half  of  the  real  estate  and  all  of  the 
personal  estate  goes  to  the  widow  or  sur- 
viving husband.  The  other  one  half  of 
the  real  estate  descends  to  the  widow's 
next  of  kin.  The  husband  gets  one  half 
of  the  real  estate.    He  has  no  interest  in 

the  other  half.  As  a  general  rule  the 

rents  of  real  estate  which  are  due  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  are  personal  prop- 
erty, and  go  to  the  administrator,  other- 
wise they  belong  to  the  heirs.  In  this 
case,  if  not  due,  one  half  belongs  to  the 

husband  and  one  half  to  the  heirs.  It 

depends  upon  the  reason  for  granting  a 
decree  and  upon  the  statute  in  your  state 
as  to  the  time  in  which  a  will  may  be  pro- 
bated. Yes;  but  the  rule  as  to  dower 

would  not  apply  where  the  husband  takes 
one  half  of  the  estate.  No;  C.'s  hus- 
band can  claim  only  a  share  in  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  C.  at  her  death. 


DANGER  LURKING 
IN  NOSTRUMS 

Recently  the  med- 
ical press  has  con- 
tained some  rather 
remarkable  reports 
from  chemists  as  to 
the  large  proportion 

of  alcohol  contained  in  various  adver- 
tised remedies  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  advantage  in  cases  of  neurasthenia, 
etc.,  and  some  of  them  are  advertised  as 
cures  for  alcoholism  and  drug-addiction; 
whereas,  a  sufferer  taking  them  for  relief 
is  more  than  ever  made  a  slave,  and  it 
certainly  appears  to  us  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  of  preventing  the  sale 
of  these  dangerous  nostrums.  Careful 
analysis  of  many  patent  medicines,  as  re- 
ported by  Doctor  Bumgardner  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Colorado  Medical  So- 
ciety, igo2,  and  quoted  in  "American  Med-^ 
icine"  and  the  Texas  "Medical  News," 
shows  that  most  of  the  "bitters,"  "blood- 
tonics"  "sarsaparilla  tonics"  and  "celery 
compounds"  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
bad  whisky  than  any  other  beverage. 
Although  the  "good  people"  busy  them- 
selves in  preventing  a  gentleman  from 
drinking  wine  at  his  dinner,  or  beer  when 
lie  is  thirsty,  they  frequently  use  some 
of  the  numerous  humbug  "tonics"  which 
they  see  daily  recommended  by  minis- 
ters, preachers  and  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  people.  The  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  these  nostrums  is 
surprising.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  light  beer  contains 
about  two  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  light 
wines  about  twelve  per  cent,  champagne 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  sherry  and 
port  wine  about  forty  per  cent  of  pure  al- 
cohol. Good,  pure  whisky  contains  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  alcohol.    Analyses  of  a 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


number  of  these  nostrums  show  percen- 
tages of  alcohol  varying  from  seventeen 
to  forty-four.  " 

Let  me  relate  a  case  to  illustrate  a  nos- 
trum being  used  and  advertised  as  a  tonic: 
Professor  S.  was  called  in  consultation  to 
see  a  case  of  "multiple  neuritis."  No 
history  of  alcohol-habit  could  be  estab- 
lished. Patient  was  an  elder  in  the  church 
— a  total  abstainer,  a  temperance  advo- 
cate and  a  Prohibitionist.  He  did  not 
use  alcohol  as  a  beverage  or  in  any  way, 
according  to  his  personal  testimony. 
Family  physician  reported  patient  as 
strictly  temperate.  Investigation  showed 
that  patient  was  taking  a  patent  prepara- 
tion recommended  and  prepared  by  a 
"retired  clergyman."  Analysis  showed 
that  it  contained  seventy  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol. The  dose  was  a  tablespoonful  three 
times  a  day,  and  this  man  was  taking 
one  pint  daily,  and  liked  the  effect  of 
it.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  fact,  but  he  was  consum- 
ing daily  more  alcohol  than  the  average 
intemperate  person  who  takes  several 
drinks  of  whisky  regularly.  The  result 
was  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  and  mul- 
tiple neuritis. 

Let  me  report  a  case  in  which  the  nos- 
trum was  advertised  as  an  opjum-cure, 
but  was  inert — simply  a  harmless  fraud: 

Doctor  D.,  morphine-addiction  of  sev- 
eral years'  duration,  received  a  circular 
stating  that  a  "retired  clergyman,"  a  vic- 
tim of  the  habit,  accidentally  discovered 


in  the  West  Indies 
on  a  moonlight 
night  a  fruit  which 
he  ate.  The  result 
was  an  immediate 
recovery  from  the 
habit.  The  circular 
stated  that  he  now 
gave  his  life  to  his  fellow-men  who  were 
unfortunate  victims  af  this  terrible  habit. 
No  charge  was  made  except  for  actual 
cost.  An  examination  showed  a  bad 
solution  of  nutmeg  in  alcohol,  easily  de- 
tected by  taste,  smell  and  vision.  The 
vial  and  its  contents  were  not  worth  five 
cents  commercially.  The  cost  was  five 
dollars  and  expressage  C.  O.  D.  No 
charge  for  experience. 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  del- 
eterious "bitters,"  "tonics,"  etc.,  are  sold 
every  year,  and  multitudes  of  people  who 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all 
these  nostrums  contain  the  poorest  kind 
of  cheap  whisky,  or  fusel-oil  and  alcohol, 
secretly  become  drunkards  acquiring  the 
taste  for  this  brand  of  bitters  or  that. 
Great  temperance  reformers  and  preach- 
ers give  these  nostrum-venders  testimo- 
nials that  are  advertised  extensively 
throughout  the  country.  With  this 
knowledge  one  would  think  that  Wom- 
en's Christian  Temperance  Union  advo- 
cates would  not  indorse  and  increase  the 
sale  of  bad  whisky  nostrums  when  the 
real  pure  article  may  be  obtained  at  half 
the  price.  If,  as  it  is  claimed,  alcohol 
causes  a  large  proportion  of  criminals, 
how  many  criminals  yearly  are  produced 
by  patent-medicine  venders?  And  what 
proportion  of  the  responsibility  shall  we 
place  on  the  clergy  and  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  workers  for  their 
share  in  advocating  the  use  of  these 
patent  nostrums? 


BOYS 

The  Besi  Offer  Ever  Made 


Send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  mail 
you  36  pieces  of  ART  JEWELRY  to  sell  at  only 
10  cents  each — no  trash.  Everybody  you  ofier 
it  to  will  purchase  one  or  more  pieces  at  sight. 
When  solcf  send  us  the  $3.60,  and  we  will  send 
you  promptly  by  Express  a  BOYS' 

Lea£>ue  Baseball  Outfit  FREE 

The  outfit  contains  23  pieces— 9  Baseball  Caps,  9 
Baseball  Belts,  i  Baseball,  i  Thrower's  Glove,  i 
Catcher's  Mitt,  i  Catcher's  Wire  Mask,  i  Book 
Complete  Baseball  Rules  Here  is  a  chance  to 
get  a  complete  outfit  without  costing  you  a 
penny.  Jim  dandy  goods  and  latest  league  pat- 
tern. This  outfit  would  cost  you  at  least  $3.00  in 
any  store  that  handles  sporting  goods. 

FORM  A  BASEBALL  CLUB 

Get  nhie  boys  in  your  locality,  and  organize  a 
baseball  club  for  the  summer.  Let  eafh  boy 
earn  his  share  in  this  large  outfit  by  selling  four 
pieces  of  jewelry.  This  will  lake  but  a  few  min- 
utes of  each  boy's  time,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
enjoyment  for  the  whole  summer  season.  We 
will  guarantee  you  honorable  treatment,  and  shall 
expect  you  to  treat  us  the  same.  Such  an  offer 
as  we  make  you  has  never  been  made  before  by 
any  reliable  concern.  Your  credit  is  good  with 
us,  and  we  trust  you  for  the  JEWELRY  until  you 
have  sold  it.  Write  to-day.  Address  us  this  way: 

STANDARD  JEWELRY  CO. 
Department  68,     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


100  OHIO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

New  Descriptive  List,  quoting  prices,  free.  Address 
E.  H.  KISTLEK,  Farm  Agent,   WARREN,  OHIO 

FREE 

Complete  Assortment 
of  Fine  Needles  and 


Needle-Case 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 

Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.   The  case  is 


Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open,  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  4i  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  23  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed  needles. 

All  of  these  Needles  are  Sharp's 
Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  giVen  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 

This  Needle-Case  rp|r|r 
and  Needles  ■ 

We  will  send  this  Needle-Case  FREE,  post- 
paid, for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or 
we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  this 
complete  Needle-Case  for  .  .  •^■^  V.eniS 

C  When  this  o^'ej*  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can 
be  allowed^  and  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH 

A  song  of  the  South,  in  new  glory — front- 
ing a  day  that  is  bright; 

The  shadows  fall  back  from  her  forehead; 
she  stands  in  the  Light!  in  the 
Light! 

She  heard,  in  the  tempest's  wild  warning, 
the  prophets  that  prated  of  doom. 

But  fared,  with  her  face  to  the  morning,  to  starred 
heights  of  beauty  and  bloom. 

To  beautiful  valleys  enchanted,  she  passed  from  the 

thrall  of  the  night; 
By  the  dust  of  her  graves,  all  undaunted,  she  lifted  her 

brows  to  the  Light; 
On  seas  of  the  thunder-cloud  riven,  and  tossed  of  the 

wind  and  the  foam. 
She  saw,  where  the  black  wrecks  were  driven,  the 

glimmering  shore-line  of  home. 

She  stands,  with  fair  Faith  for  her  helmet,  in  the 
strength  of  high  purpose  and  trust; 

Dead  hopes  to  the  dead  past  forever,  and  the  red  sword 
of  Hate  to  the  rust. 

Strong-sinewed,  unswerving  and  loyal,  she  fearlessly 
faces  the  years; 

In  the  white  path  of  Peace  and  of  Progress,  o'er  land- 
way  and  seaway  she  fares. 

From  her  fields  in  the  flowering  valleys  all  strifes  and 

all  discords  retreat; 
The  summers  sing  to  her;  the  harvests  reel  golden  and 

rich  at  her  feet. 
White-risen  from  the  wrath  and  the  ruin,  an  anthem 

exultingly  swells; 
The  dream  is  the  deed  as  she  listens  to  the  chime  of 

the  liberty  bells. 

/ 

Onward!  to  highest  endeav-or,  crowned  of  the  sisterly 
states; 

Onward!  and,  faltering  never— the  world  at  her  wel- 
coming gates! 

Onward!  in  grace  and  in  glory — veiling  the  past  and 
its  scars; 

Onward!  till  splendid  her  story  is  writ  in  the  roll  of 
the  stars. 

— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Success. 


Around  the  Fireside 


IN  A  CITY  BACK  YARD 

FLAT-DWELLERS  are  we,  and  lovers  of  things  in 
which  the  back  yards  of  flats  do  not  commonly 
abound — flowers    and    garden-stuff.  However, 
this  flat-building  is  on  a  generous  plan,  for  each 
house  has  but  two  flats,  and  in  the  rear  there  are  ar- 
rangements for  two  "bit"  gardens.  ' 

The  yard  is  a  small  parallelogram — the  back  of  the 
house  at  one  end,  the  sheds  at  the  other.  The  narrow 
board  walks  between  the  house  and  the  sheds  inclose 
a  smaller  parallelogram  of  grass  about  large  enough  for 
the  bleaching  of  two  or  three  sheets  (supposing  city 
grass  were  smutless,  which  it  is  not).  Between  the 
board  walks  and  the  fences  which  shut  in  the  long  sides 
of  this  geometrical  figure 
are  two  strips  of  ground 
measuring  eight  by  forty- 
five  feet.  These  are  our 
"gardens."  Worth  doing 
anything  with?  Behold: 

In  one  spot  close  by  the 
fence  on  "our"  side  is  a 
perennial  growth  of  old- 
fashioned  spearmint,  so  that 
every  spring  we  have  our 
lamb  and  mint-sauce  for 
the  gathering.  In  another 
spot  is  a  fine  clump  of 
golden  glow — this  is  peren- 
nial also.  It  grows  high 
above  the  board  fence,  and 
from  August  until  snow  flies 
we  have  a  glory  of  nod- 
ding yellow  blossoms  that 
shed  their  beams  far  beyond 
their  home  corner.  Near 
by  is  a  patch  of  lily-of-the- 
valley,  coming  up  "of  itself" 
every  spring,  and  paying  its 
room  and  board  richly  in 
slender  stalks  of  dainty 
perfume-filled  cups.  The  un- 
sightly board  fence  is  hidden 
every  summer  with  a  lovely 
tangle  of  morning-glory, 
scarlet-runner  and  gourd 
vines.  A  half-dozen  seeds 
of  the  climbing  nasturtium 
sprinkled  among  these  add 
bits  of  flame -color  that 
would  make  Titian  close  his 
eyes  in  bliss,  to  say  nothing  of  resources  for  "  'sturtium 
salad."    To  such  delicious  uses  do  we  come  at  last! 

Some  sort  of  an  edict  in  the  name  of  health  has 
planted  an  odious  garbage-box  just  inside  the  back 
fence.  We  wished  it  to  appeal  to  as  few  senses  as 
possible,  so  here  we  dropped  two  castor-bean  seeds.  The 
handsome  plants  grew  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  their 
gigantic  leaves  and  curious  stalks  of  blossoms  quite 
hid  the  aforesaid  box  from  sight. 

The  body  of  the  garden-bed  we  divide  into  plots, 
and  plant  with  rows  of  lettuce,  onions  and  radishes, 
with  a  sprinkle  of  mustard.    Endive  does  well,  too,  and 


we  will  plant  a  lot  of  that  this  year.    Late  last  fall  we     human  hands. 


planted  a  small  bed  of  Egyptian  onion  sets,  which 
took  hold  beautifully,  and  this  spring  we  had  our 
tender  young  table-onions  when  the  store  bunches 
were  so  dear  and  unattractive. 

All  through  the  soil  of  the  garden-bed  are  self- 
perpetuated  seeds  of  petunia,  portulaca,  bachelor's- 
buttons,  larkspur  and  coreopsis.  We  let  these  have 
their  way  between  the  rows 
of  lettuce  and  in  unoccupied 
corners.  Then,  when  we  are 
growing  satisfied  with  the 
"green  stuff"  which  has  been 
upon  our  table  more  than 
once  every  day,  we  begin  to 
cultivate  these,  transplanting 
a  few  to  spread  them  out,  ty- 
ing them  up,  etc.  In  August 
and  September,  and  until 
the  frost  comes,  we  have  an 
old-fashioned  garden  from 
which  we  extract  an  amazing 
amount  of  pleasure  for  our- 
selves and  others.  We  drop 
here  and  there  a  dwarf-nas- 
turtium seed,  too,  and  now 
and  then  get  a  slip  of  gerani- 
um from  a  neighbor,  a  bit  of 
houseleek,  a  bulb  of  oxalis, 
a  sprig  of  Joseph"s-coat,  a 
bunch  of  Scotch  plume  or  a 
drift  of  poppy-seed.  These 
take  up  very  little  room,  and 
if  you  watch  the  space  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  you 
will  be  able  to  grow  an  as- 
tonishing variety  "in  be- 
tween" your  kitchen-garden. 

Right  in  front  of  the  sheds 
and  between  the  two  doors  is 
a  bit  of  unbearded  space  about  one  by  two  feet.  Wild- 
cucumber  vine  sows  itself  there  year  after  year,  and 
needs  only  the  weeding  out  of  too  thickly  sprouting 
seeds  or  the  tying  up  of  heavy  branches.  Insects  leave 
this  vine  absolutely  alone,  and  it  covers  up  the  rough 
boards  in  very  generous,  graceful  fashion. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  shed  is  another  ribbon  of 
earth,  about  six  inches  wide  and  three  or  four  feet 
long.  A  root  of  Virginia  creeper  has  a  good  hold  here, 
and  crowns  the  shed-corner  with  laurels,  while  along 
with  it,  holding  it  up  and  mingling  the  two  shades  of 
green  as  only  Nature  can  mingle  shades,  the  cucum- 
ber-vine appears  again. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  from  our  porch  into 
the  yard  is  literally  an  inch  or  two  of  earth  touched  by 

the  sun.  A  dozen  morning- 
glory  seeds  cultivated  here 
put  a  wreath  of  freshness 
about  the  ugly  banisters. 
The  yard  is  entered  at  the 
front  by  a  narrow  passage 
between  two  buildings,  and 
the  board  walk  escapes  the 
fence  here  by  about  five 
inches.  We  dug  this  up,  en- 
riched the  soil  a  little,  and 
planted  zinnias,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  onlookers. 
All  the  same,  that  bit  of 
desert  redeemed  itself  beau- 
tifully with  gaudy,  hardy 
blossoms — pink,  yellow,  red 
and  white — which  no  insect 
or  smut  could  kill. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
grass-plot  our  down-stairs 
neighbors  likewise  redeem 
not  every  foot  or  acre  of 
ground,  but  every  inch;  and 
the  result  is  that  our  back 
porches  are  places  of  refresh- 
ment on  hot  afternoons  and 
evenings.  Birds  and  but- 
terflies come  to  see  us; 
garbage-odors  are  made  an- 
tiseptic, for  they  say  the 
perfume  of  flowers  is  health- 
enhancing.  One  summer 
our  down-stairs  neighbor 
planted  the  bit  of  earth  di- 
rectly in  front  of  her  porch 
full  of  morning-glory,  and 
we  ran  the  strings  up  half  way  above  our  porch-railing. 
The  ambitious  climbers  came  up  to  see  us,  and  during 
the  long,  warm  fall  days  we  had  a  perfect  glory  of  pink, 
white  and  purple  trumpets  up-stairs — better  than  a  roof- 
garden.  In  a  barren  space  between  two  brick  walls  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house  we  sprinkle  handfuls  of  oats 
mixed  with  grass-seed.  A  good  deal  of  this  takes  root, 
not  vigorously,  for  the  sun  does  not  strike  there,  but 
enough  to  keep  out  mold  and  unhealthy  conditions. 

Nearly  every  city  house  has  some  inches  of  sun- 
kissed  earth  that  might  be  made  to  bring  forth  gra- 
cious growths  if  helped  the  least  little  bit  by  loving 


ANECDOTES  OF  ST.  BERNARDS 

A  New  England  mill-owner  allowed 
his  pet  St.  Bernard  to  sleep  in  the  office, 
quite  near  his  house.  As  he  unlocked  the 
door  one  morning  he  heard  a  low  growl, 
and  there  stood  the  dog  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  a  man.  As  the  mill-owner  ap- 
proached, the  man  tried  to  rise,  but 
another  warning  growl  made  him  drop  back,  ejac- 
ulating, "For  God's  sake,  ,call  off  your  dog!  He's 
been  standing  over  me  four  hours."  Burglar-tools  lay 
beside  him.    He  was  unharmed,  and  so  was  the  safe. 

A  lady  who  was  going  on  a  long  journey  one  sum- 
mer left  her  "Brenner"  in  the  care  of  a  livery-stable 
keeper,  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  the  dog.  "Bren- 
ner" was  a  very  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  fellow,  careful 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  yet 
ahyays  near  at  hand.  So 
quiet  was  he  that  strangers 
thought  him  cowardly,  and 
many  times  he  was  shoved 
about  by  teasing  human  bul- 
lies— just  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  "Brenner"  took 
all  their  rough  jokes  in  good 
part  until  one  day  after  his 
toes  had  been  trodden  on  re- 
peatedly by  his  chief  tormen- 
tor. Finding  it  apparently 
impossible  to  provoke  the 
dog,  the  bully  turned  upon 
the  stable-keeper  and  began 
wrestling  with  him.  Up  sprung 
"Brenner"  like  a  tiger,  and 
pushing  his  great  body  be- 
tween the  men,  he  forced 
them  apart.  Then,  erect  up- 
on his  hind  legs,  he  put  his 
fore  paws  upon  his  enemy's 
shoulders,  and  uttered  just 
one  fierce  growl.  That  was 
enough.  His  toes  never  suf- 
fered again. 

A  three-months-old  pup  by 
careful  observation  learned 
the  connection  between  a 
pump-handle  and  his  supply  of  fresh  water.  When  the 
pan  was  empty,  and  he  felt  thirsty,  he  would  seize  the 
handle  and  shake  it  repeatedly  as  well  as  he  could. 
If  this  proceeding  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
one,  he  would  take  the  pan  in  his  mouth  and  bang  it 
against  the  pump.  When  the  door  of  the  cow-barn  was 
opened  it  was  the  signal  for  him  to  go  down  to  the 
pasture  and  bring  the  cattle  home.  He  was  proud  of 
his  skill,  having  been  praised  repeatedly  for  it.  One 
blazing  July  day  a  chance  visitor  opened  the  door. 
Bravo,  lying  in  the  shade,  heard  and  saw.  It  was  hours 
too  early,  and  he  was  loath  to  leave  his  comfort,  but 
the  call  of  duty  must  be  obeyed,  and  away  he  sped. 
The  cows  were  taking  their  comfort,  too — some  rest- 
ing under  the  elms,  some  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
cool  stream.  Up  they  had  to  come,  one  and  all,  mosf 
reluctantly,  surprised  and  unhappy.  Bravo  never  un- 
derstood why  he  got  such  a  rating  that  afternoon. — 
Anna  H.  Whitney,  in  Country  Life  in  America. 


— Delineator. 
A  QRACEFUL  ARM-CHAIR 


THE  OLDEST  TREE  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  oldest  living  thing  in  the  world  to-day  is  a  tree 
that  was  discovered  in  California  a  short  time  ago.  Its 
circumference  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty-four  feet  eight  inches,  making  its  diam- 
eter over  fifty-one  feet.  Its  height  is  not  given. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been  measured.  If  its  propor- 
tions are  in  the  same  ratio  as  other  "big  trees"  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  it  lifts  its  majestic  head  five  hundred  an'' 
fifty-five  feet  above  the  ground.  That  is  the  exact 
height  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  base  of  the  Washington  Monument  is  fifty-fiv 
feet  square,  four  feet  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  hi 
tree,  which  latter  is  a  sequoia.    The  architect  of  the 
monument  followed  closely  the  tree  design  of  the  grea' 
Architect  of  the  Universe  except  in  the  shaping  of  th 
shaft.    Nature  never  made  anything  square. 

Of  those  big  trees  only  five  hundred  of  exceptiona 
size  remain,  and  heartless  lumbermen  are  destroyin 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  And  to  what  do  you  suppose 
such  priceless  relics  of  ages  dead  and  gone  are  re 
duced?  Grape-vine  stakes.  They  are  felled  wit 
augers,  and  riven  with  powder  and  dynamite.  On 
blast  destroys  thousands  of  feet.  Never  more  than  ha 
a  tree  can  be  utilized,  the  other  half  being  torn  int 
fragments.  When  one  of  the  giants  falls  to  the  whit 
man's  devilish  vandalism,  the  shock  shivers  much 
its  trunk  into  worthless  splinters.  Where  is  the  han 
of  Uncle  Sam? — The  Northwest  Magazine. 


— Country  Life  in  America. 
JAPANESE  MORNING-GLORIES 


Ada  Melville  Shaw. 


WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  $2,500.00  IN  CASH? 

We  believe  most  anybody  would  who  was  entitled 
to  it.  How  could  you  become  entitled  to  that  amount 
of  money?  Very  easily.  Simply  interest  yourself  in 
our  $5,000.00  Immigration  Contest,  described  on  pages, 
i8  and  19  of  this  paper.  There  are  some  very  interest- 
ing figures  there  for  you  to  study.  Don't  study  too 
long,  but  act  before  it  is  too  late.  The  last  day  on 
which  you  can  send  in  estimates  is  June  2Sth.  Letters 
bearing  postmark  later  than  June  25th  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. We  cannot  see  where  you  can  gain  anything 
by  waiting,  and  you  will  see  later  what  we  tell  you  i 
very  true.  You  would  be  very  happy,  we  know,  if  yo 
should  win  the  first  prize  of  $2,500.00.  Wouldn't 
come  handy?  Go  after  it.    That's  the  only  way  to  get  it-. 
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The  Young  People 


Sunday  Reading 


"Dear  little  maiden  with 
violet  eyes, 
What's  in  the  basket  you 
carry,  my  dear?" 
"Mushrooms,"  she  answered, 

with  dimples  and  smiles 
"Mushrooms  for  mama,  just  see  them, 
look  here!" 

And,  sure  enough!  nestling  'mid  dewy 
spring  flowers 
Were  delicate  mushrooms  in  white  and 
in  brown, 

Some  looking  like  sponges,  for  dew- 
baths,  you  know, 
And  some  little  stools  with  a  cushion 
of  down. 


"And  oh,  sir,"  she  added, 
"out  there  in  the  woods 
Fairies    played    softly  the 

funniest  tune — 
buzz,    buzzy-buzz    and  a 
cheep,  cheepy-cheep — 
Fairies  hid  somewhere^  from  morning 
till  noon! 

"My  mama  says  'twasn't  the  fairies  at 
all, 

But  bumble-bees  buzzing,  and  birdies 
that  flew; 

But,  sir,"  said  the  maid  in  the  big  yel- 
low hat, 

"  'Twas  sure-enough  fairies,  I  b'lieve, 
sir,  don't  you?" 


SEEING  THINGS 

BY  "uncle  THEODORE" 

NOT  long  ago  Uncle  Theodore  met 
his  philosopher  friend,  who  had 
been  his  chum  when  both  went 
to    the    "deestrick    skule"  and 
ptinted  their  initials   side  by  side  on 
desks,  fence-posts,  and  the  old  oak-tree 
on  the  corner  of  the  playground. 

It  happened  to  be  in  front  of  Si  Mark- 
ham's  corner  grocery,  and  they  found 
seats  on  a  box,  and  swapped  (vStories  as 
they  whittled. 

At  last,  "It  do  beat  all,"  said  the  phil- 
osopher, "how  many  men  an'  wimmin  go 
blind  all  their  days.  Seems  as  if  they 
wuz  born  blind,  like  kittens,  only  sich^ 
folks  never  git  their  eyes  open.  Sure, 
they've  got  eyes  ter  git  'round,  but  some- 
body's alius  got  ter  lead  'em  an'  show 
'em  things. 

"Many  lads  flyed  kites,  an'  many  lads 
seen  lightnin'  flash,  but  only  one  Ben 
Franklin  seen  anything  more'n  that,  an' 
what  wonders  has  come  from  his  eyes 
seein'. 

"Many  young  fellers  seen  tea-kittles 
b'ilin',  but  never  a  one  till  Jimmy  Watts 
seen  that  steam  meant  something. 

"Then  there  wuz  young  Tommy  Ed- 
ison killin'  roaches  with  'lectricity,  an' 
makin'  life  lively  fer  his  home  folks  with 
his  speriments,  an'  openin'  a  plain  path 
fer  a  lot  o'  shet-eyes  ter  walk  in. 

"I  tell  ye  what,  Theodore,  when  a  lad 
gits  real  seein'  eyes  it  means  a  heap  ter 
the  world  an'  ter  the  folks  what  can't  see 
fer  theirselves." 

"How  is  it,  then,"  says  I,  "that  some 
kin  see,  an'  others  see  nothing?" 

"Well,  I  reckon,"  answered  the  phil- 
osopher, "some's  born  ter  see, .  some's 
trained  that  way,  an'  some  gits  waked  up. 
by  their  teachers.  There's  a  hull  lot  in 
gittin'  waked  up,  Theodore. 

"When  an  idee  onct  gits  inter  a  young 
feller's  mind,  an'  opens  his  eyes  ter  the 
meanin'  o'  things,  an'  ter  the  powerful 
sight  o'  wonders  in  the  world — ter  the 
riches  o'  creation,  so  ter  speak — he  can't 
never  be  a  'poor  worm  o'  the  dust'  any 
more.  He's  richer'n  Solomon  or  Jehosh- 
aphat  or  Julius  Cjesar. 

"Same  way  with  gals,  I  take  it,  but 
wimmin-folks  most  gener'ly  gits  taught 
airly  ter  see  what's  'round  'em. 

"Now,  there's  old  Aunt  Chloe  Smith, 
past  eighty,  jest  as  spry  as  a  cricket,  an' 
rejoicin'  every  hour  at  something  she's 
found  new  in  a  fence-corner  or  by  the 
side  o'  the  spring  or  out  in  the  open. 
Why,  all  Rockefeller's  gold  wouldn't 
bring  her  the  'joyment  she  finds  in  the 
drift 'o'  the  clouds,  the  twinklin'  stars, 
the  singin'  birds  an'  bloomin'  flowers. 
You'd  jest  oughter  hear  her  praisin'  the 
beauty  o'  clover-blossoms  an'  the  'star- 
eyed'  chickweed  ter  them  little  grand- 
childern  o'  hers. 

"Her  eyes  are  wonderful  fer  seein' 
things  most  folks  miss.  But  there's  that 
boy  o'  John  Thompson's,  now  nigh  on  ter 
twenty  year  old,  that's  blind  as  any  bat — 
jest  goes  'round  stolid-like  past  every- 
thing.   He  never  seen  no  glory  in  the 


firmament.  He  can't  tell  a  robin's  note 
from  a  bluejay's.  He's  alius  grumblin' 
'cause  he  wuz  born  on  a  farm,  alius 
wantin'  what  he  ain't  got.  He's  alius 
cross  an'  sour,  an'  like  a  sulky  child. 
Why,  he'd  fall  over  a  plowshare  or  a 
hoe-handle  'fore  he'd  put  'em  where  they 
b'long. 

"There's  a  heap  in  bein'  started  right, 
I  tell  ye,  Theodore.  But,  arter  all,  it's 
never  too  late  ter  mend,  an'  the  seein' 
habit  grows  jest  as  sure  as  the  not-seein'. 

"Now,  there's  'Lisha  Carroll's  oldest 
gal,  the  smartest  housekeeper  in  Miaale- 
ville.  When  she  wuz  sixteen  she  know'd 
nothing  but  ter  look  pretty  an'  catch  a 
beau — she''d  never  a  care  fer  nothing. 
But  when  that  young  city  school-marm 
took  a  likin'  ter  her,  an'  begun  ter  show 
her  things  in  the  wood  an'  the  field,  an' 
the  two  went  botanizin'  an'  bird-studyin' 
tergether,  seems  as  if  Sis  Carroll  jest 
woke  up,  an'  she  wanted  the  dooryard 
cleared  up,  an'  a  flower-bed,  an'  the  trees 
trimmed,  an'  a  newspaper  an'  a  mag- 
azine, an'  then  a  young-folks'  readin'- 
circle,  an'  a  Sunday-school  in  the  old 
school-house — an'  goodness  knows  where 
the  end  on't  '11  be. 

"She  an'  her  brother  Ben  kept  the 
farm  goin'  while  'Lisha  an'  his  wife  went 
ter  the  World's  Fair,  jest  'cause  they'd 
seen  that  pa  an'  ma  wuz  hankerin'  fer 
seein'  things,  an'  a  little  change  from 
hard  work  an'  the  care  o'  the  fam'Iy. 

"No,  sir,  they  never  whined,  ner  said 
young  folks'd  oughter  have  the  first 
chance.  They'd  seen  the  white  hairs 
comin'  fast  on  the  heads  o'  their  father 
an'  mother,  an'  onct  their  eyes  were 
opened  they  seen  a  lot  o'  things  they 
could  do  ter  make  the  dear  farm  home 
happier  an'  life  sweeter. 

"You'd  oughter  see  how  happy  they 
are,  singin'  from  mornin'  ter  night, 
chipper  as  two  song-sparrers,  an'  alius 
seein'  something  nice  an'  helpful  ter 
please  the  old  folks." 

The  big  red  harvest-moon  was  climb- 
ing over  the  tree-tops  when  Uncle  The- 
odore said  good-night  to  the  friend  of  his 
boyhood,  who  mounted  his  pony,  and 
rode  slowly  homeward.  But  the  joy  of 
"seein'  things"  enkindled  by  his  homely 
wisdom  remained  to  enrich  his  later  years. 


A  HOUSE  FOR  BLUEBIRDS 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  a 
house  for  bluebirds  that  will  be  perfectly 
safe  from  cats  and  other  animals.  Get 
a  hollow  limb,  or  make  a  box  of  weather- 
beaten  boards,  close  both  ends  rain-tight, 
and  make  a  two-inch  opening  near  the 
top.  The  cavity  inside  should  be  about 
three  inches  across  and  four  or  five  inches 
deep.  Nail  or  wire  the  boV:  to  a  post 
set  securely  in  the  open  where  no  squirrel 
or  cat  can  jump  down  on  it  from  above. 
Then  stop  everything  from  coming  up 
the  post  by  a  sheet  of  tin  or  an  old  pan 
that  encircles  the  post.  This  result  is 
best  accomplished  by  cutting  an  "X"  in 
the  tin  and  shoving  the  post  through; 
then  nail  down  the  flaps  of  the  "X"  to 
the  post. — Country  Life  in  Ameri.ca. 


"DEAR,  OLD-FASHIONED  COLUIVIBINE!" 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  BY  A  FLOWER 

Slender  stamens,  dainty  tint. 
Sunset  rose  and  sunrise  glint. 
Bringing  reminiscent  hint 
Of  a  region  half  divine. 
Where,  in  happy  childhood's  years. 
Knew  I  naught  of  doubts  or  fears. 
Ah,  you  bring  both  smiles  and  tears- 
Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine! 

From  the  city's  busy  street. 
From  its  hurry  and  its  heat, 
To  a  garden  cool  and  sweet, 

To  a  home  that  once  was  mine, 
You  have  led  my  fancy  back 
O'er  the  shining,  golden  track 
Which  we  tread  but  once,  alack! 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine! 

When  you  came  to  me  to-day 
From  that  garden  far  away, 
Did  you  hear  me  softly  say, 

"Oh,  I  love  you,  posy  mine?" 
Can  you  ever  feel  or  know 
Why  I  love  and  prize  you  so. 
Why  you  set  my  soul  aglow — 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine? 

Frailly  fashioned,  fragile  flower. 
Would  were  mine  the  magic  power 
To  prolong  your  little  hour. 

And  to  make  you  ever  mine! 
Ah,  I  love  you,  for  you've  brought 
To  my  heart  a  helpful  thought. 
And  a  lesson  wisdom-fraught — 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Colum'bine! 

If  with  simple,  silent  art 
You  could  do  so  sweet  a  part, 
I,  who  have  a  human  heart. 

Own  a  mission  more  divine; 
'Tis  to  guide  some  homesick  one, 
Toiling  on  from  sun  to  sun. 
Homeward  when  life's  day  is  done. 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine! 


"THE  HOLY  CITY" 

THIRTY  men,  red-eyed  and  dishev- 
eled, lined  up  before  a  judge  of 
the  San  Francisco  police  court. 
It  was  the  regular  morning  com- 
pany of  "drunks  and  disorderlies." 
Some  were  old  and  hardened,  others  hung 
their  heads  in  shame.  Just  as  the  mo- 
mentary disorder  attending  the  bringing 
in  of  the  prisoners  quieted  down,  a 
strange  thing  happened.  A  strong,  clear 
voice  from  below  began  singing: 

"Last  night  I  lay  a-sleeping. 
There  came  a  dream  so  fair." 

Last  night!  It  had  been  for  them  all 
a  nightmare  or  a  drunken  stupor.  The 
song  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  horrible 
fact  that  no  one  could  fail  of  a  sudden 
shock  at  the  thought  the  song  suggested. 

"I  stood  in  old  Jerusalem, 
Beside  the  Temple  there," 

the  song  went  on.  The  judge  had 
paused.  He  made  a  quiet  inquiry.  A 
former  member  of  a  famous  opera  com- 
pany, known  all  over  the  country,  was 
awaiting  trial  for  forgery.  It  was  he  who 
was  singing  in  his  cell. 

Meantime  the  song  went  on,  and  every 
man  in  the  line  showed  emotion.  One 
or  two  dropped  on  their  knees;  one  boy 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  after  a  desperate 
effort  at  self-control,  leaned  against  the 
wall,  buried  his  face  against  his  folded 
arms,  and  sobbed,  "Oh,  mother,  mother!" 

The  sobs,  cutting  to  the  very  heart  the 
men  who  heard,  and  the  song,  still  well- 
ing its  way  through  the  court-room, 
blended  in  the  hush. 

At  length  one  man  protested.  "Judge," 
said  he,  "have  we  got  to  submit  to  this? 
We're  here  to  take  our  punishment,  but 
this — "    He,  too,  began  to  sob. 

It  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  court,  yet  the  judge  gave 
no  order  to  stop  the  song.  The  police 
sergeant,  after  an  efifort  to  keep  the  men 
in  line,  stepped  back  and  waited  with  the 
rest.    The  song  moved  on  to  its  climax: 

"Jerusalem,   Jerusalem!     Sing,   for  the 

night  is  o'er! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest!   hosanna  for 

evermore !" 


In  an  ecstasy  of  melody  the  last  words 
rang  out,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

The  judge  looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
men  before  him.  There  was  not  one  who 
was  not  touched  by  the  song;  not  one  in 
whom  some  better  impulse  was  not 
stirred.  He  did  not  call  the  cases  singly 
— a  kind  word  of  advice,  and  he  dis- 
missed them  all.  No  man  was  fined  or 
sentenced  to  the  workhouse  that  morn- 
ing. The  song  had  done  more  good  than 
punishment  could  possibly  have  accom- 
plished.— Youth's  Companion. 


HERO  IN  OVERALLS 

The  proposition  has  been  made  to  erect 
a  suitable  monument  to  brave  John 
Bibb,  the  Tennessee  engineer  who  was 
recently  killed  in  a  frightful  wreck)  and 
who,  as  he  lay  pinned  under  his  engine, 
crushed  and  bleeding  to  death,  said  to 
those  who  were  trying  to  relieve  his 
agonies,  "Don't  bother  about  me;  go  and 
look  after  the  women  and  children." 

Yes,  build  a  monument  to  brave  John 
Bibb,  the  man  who,  forgetting  self,  un- 
mindful of  his  own  suf¥ering,  went  into 
eternity  with  thoughts  only  of  the  women 
and  children  on  his  ill-fated  train.  He 
died  at  his  post,  though  he  might  have 
saved  himself  by  jumping.  He  refused 
the  aid  of  the  surgeons  while  others 
around  him  remained  uncared  for — and 
then  it  was  too  late. 

Many  a  man  has  been  famed  in  song 
and  story  for  less  heroism  than  this.  But 
many  a  hero  in  overalls  who  has  died  at 
his  post  of  duty  lies  to-day  almost  for- 
gotten in  an  unmarked  grave. 

The  world  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  bravery  of  men  in  engine-cabs 
that  it  is  prone  to  pass  over  deeds  that 
in  others  would  call  for  plaudits  and 
sculptured  shafts.  Their  very  calling 
presupposes  iron  nerve  and  heroic  mold. 
But  these  opportunities  to  recognize 
such  acts  of  bravery  as  that  performed 
by  Engineer  John  Bibb  should  not  be 
neglected. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  NUIWBER  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  BIBLE 

A  suggestion  lately  made  by  an  ex- 
change may  aid  some  one  whose  mem- 
ory is  defective  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
number  of  books  in  the  Bible. 

Apply  to  the  Old  Testament  a  process 
of  adding,  or  rather  of  affixing,  and  the 
number  of  books  in  it  is  reached.  The 
word  "Old"  is  made  up  of  3  letters; 
the  word  "Testament"  of  9  letters.  Place 
these  side  by  side  and  they  give  the 
number  of  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  39. 

Apply  to  the  New  Testament  a  process 
of  multiplication,  and  the  number  of 
books  in  it  is  reached.  The  word  "New" 
contains  3  letters;  the  word  "Testament" 
9.  Multiplying  3  by  9  gives  the  number 
of  books  in  the  New  Testament,  27. 

The  addition  of  39  and  27  gives  the 
total  number  of  books  in  the  Bible,  66. 
— The  Homiletic  Review. 


THE  BOY  AND  HIS  FATHER 

Emil  Steffens,  Sr.,  the  lithographer, 
made  the  following  translation  of  a  par- 
agraph in  the  "Staats-Zeitung,"  entitling 
it  "What  a  Boy  Thinks  About  His 
Father."  Many  copies  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Steffen's  house,  and  circulated. 

"At  ten  he  thinks  his  father  knows  a 
great  deal.  When  he  is  fifteen  he  thinks, 
"Well,  I  know  just  about  as  much."  At 
twenty  he  thinks  he  knows  again  as 
much.  When  he  comes  to  be  thirty  years 
old  he  thinks  he  ought  to  ask  his  father's 
advice  sometimes.  At  forty  he  thinks 
that  his  father  does  know  a  little  more. 
At  fifty  he  looks  for  his  father's  advice. 
At  sixty,  when  his  father  is  dead,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
not  a  smarter  man  on  God's  earth  than 
his  father  was." — New  York  Free  Press. 


THE  BIBLE 

The  Bible  is  the  standard  for  earth's 
erring  millions.  The  sacred  rays  of  love, 
peace,  truth  and  purity  beam  and  radiate 
from  its  pages. — World's  Crisis. 


"PROFITABLE"  SINS 

Few  men  succeed  in  training  their  con- 
sciences to  speak  up  promptly  against 
sins  that  promise  big  profits. — Youth's 
Guardian  Friend. 
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POVERTY'S  LOT 

Poverty  bought  our  little  lot, 
Flooded  with  daisy-blooms; 

Poverty  built  our  little  cot, 
And  furnished  all  its  rooms. 


Yet  Peace  leans  over  Labor's  chair, 

Joys  at  the  fireside  throng, 
While  up  and  down  on  Poverty's  stair 

Love  sings  the  whole  day  long. 
— Ethelwyn  Wetherald,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Housewife 


E 


A  POPPY  BREAKFAST 

1  DA,  the  Hillyers  are  in  town,  visiting  the  Fra- 
sers,"  Mrs.  Bond  remarked,  tentatively,  to 
her  daughter. 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  girl,  dropping 
her  embroidery  in  her  lap. 

"They  will  be  here  just  a  week,  and  we  must  give 
them  some  social  attention.  You  remember  how 
lovely  they  have  been  to  us." 

"Why,  certainly  we  must,"  agreed  Eda.  ''Have 
you  planned  anything?" 

"Child,  no!  You  know  very  well  that  I  have  no 
new  ideas  in  my  head.  I  had  only  thought  of  a  tur- 
key dinner,  as  usual." 

"A  turkey  dinner!"  repeated  the  girl,  and  a  look 
half  of  amusement  and  half  of  weariness  crossed  her 
face.  "Poor  Mrs.  Hillyer  and  Mary!  Everybody  else 
will  have  exactly  the  same  thought  for  them,  and  so  as 
a  requital  for  their  sweetness  to  us  all  they  will  have 
to  do  the  appreciative  at  seven  turkey  dinners — you 
said  they  would  be  here  a  week — and  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  stuff  at  each  one,  and  to  rave  over  Southern 
cookery  with  a  different  rave  for  each  entertainer." 

"Why,  daughter,  you  know  that  Middleton  is 
famous  for  its  fine  cooks,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  a  little 
ruffled.  "And  as  for  our  dinners,  I  am  sure  they  are 
nice  enough  for  anybody." 

"Oh,  the  dinners,  are  all  right,  mother  dear,  only 
the  name  we  call  them  by  is  so  absurd.  To  call  them 
that  simply  because  a  big  gobbler  occupies  the  place 
of  honor  on  the  board!  Whenever  I  hear  the  narne^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  stag  dinners  Cousin 
Mary  Herbert  gives  to  her  husband's  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  spite  of  myself  I  will  carry  out  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  think  of  the  guests  in  this 
case  as  representing  a  lot  of  turkeys." 

"Suppose,  then,  you  take  the  responsibility  of  this 
affair  off  my  hands,  and  do  something  different.  In- 
troduce all  the  new  ideas  you  wish,  if  they  are  not 
too  radical,  and  I  will  help  you  out  as  much  as  I  can." 

"My  ideas  would  not  be  new  except  in  Middleton, 
but  of  course  if  you  really  wish  me  to  I  will  undertake 
this,"  and  forthwith  Eda  set  her  wits  to  work. 

"We  must  give  them  of  our  very  best,  mother," 
she  said  at  length,  "and  I  do  not  know  of  any  posses- 
sion of  ours  more  lovely  than  our  view  of  the  hills 
with  the  morning  sunshine  on  them,  and  our  garden 
with  its  morning  fragrance  and  fragile  blossoms.  All 
this  shows  at  the  best  from  our  dining-room  windows, 
so  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  must  give  a 
breakfast." 

"A  breakfast!  That  will  be  an  innovation,  indeed! 
I  wonder  what  our  Middleton  folks  will  think  of 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  with  doubt  in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  they  will  wonder  and  exclaim  at  first,  then 
appropriate  the  idea.  Don't  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  red  roofs?"  and  then  mother  and  daughter 
laughed  together.  Once  upon  a  time  Squire  Ragan 
had  painted  the  roof  of  his  house  a  brilliant  red,  quite 
to  the  amazement  and  disapproval  of  old-fashioned 
Middleton,  and  then,  one  by  one,  others  had  followed 
his  example,  until  the  town  showed  no  painted  roofs 
except  red  ones. 

Eda  and  her  mother  were  noted  among  their  friends 
in  a  quiet  way  for  the  gracefulness  of  the  economies 
which  were  necessary  to  them,  since  they  had  only  a 
very  small  income  with  which  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  a  good  old  family  name  and  keep  in  order  the  old 
mansion-house  and  its  fine  antique  furniture  and  sil- 
ver. It  was  a  part  of  the  admirable  refinement  which 
was  native  to  them  that  even  to  each  other  they  very 
seldom  made  allusion  to  their  limited  resources;  but 
when  Eda  proposed  the  breakfast,  her  mother  quickly 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  be  much  less  expen- 
sive than  the  regulation  heavy  dinner — that  it  could 
almost  be  compassed  entirely  with  the  price  of  the 
gobbler  alone,  that  piece  de  resistance.  She  had  all 
confidence  in  her  strong,  capable  young  daughter's 
judgment  and  good  taste,  and  so  composed  herself  to 
enjoy  the  occasion  and  do  the  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing of  the  guests  while  Eda  looked  after  the  breakfast. 

There  were  no  regrets  sent  in  answer  to  the  invita- 
tions, and  as  the  ladies  came  in  they  seemed  a  part 
of  the  sweet  May  morning  in  their  gay  gingham 
dresses  and  fresh  shirt-waists.  Mrs.  Bond  met  them 
at  the  door  in  good  old  Southern  fashion,  and  in  her 
pretty  cordiality  there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
formality.  When  all  were  assembled,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  dining-room,  and  Eda's  bright  eyes 
sought  her  mother's  in  a  satisfied  glance  at  the  chorus 
of  exclamations  which  followed  the  opening  of  the 
great  folding-doors.  The  four  long  windows  of  the 
dining-room  were  thrown  wide,  and  challenged  instant 
attention  to  the  charming  views  of  woods  and  hills 
in  the  distance,  and  to  the  blossomy  garden  just  out- 
side, with  the  golden  spring  sunshine  shedding  its 
radiance  over  all.  Scents  of  violets,  lilac  and  tea-olive 
drifted  in,  and  it  was  almost  as  though  they  were  out 
of  doors  indeed,  for  Eda  had  hung  long,  graceful  sprays 
of  blonmin-T  nTornin9:-CTlorv  vines  over  mantel,  mirror 


and  curtain.  The  fair  blossoms  and  the  twisted  buds 
had  not  had  time  to  wilt,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
any  of  the  ladies  had  ever  seen  them  used  as  dec- 
orations. The  table  was  blooming  with  hundreds  of 
poppies  in  all  their  exquisite  shades,  still  sparkling  with 
dew,  and  mingled  with  a  few  of  their  own  frosted 
leaves  in  crystal  vases  and  bowls.  The  long  table  of 
mahogany  was  supplemented  by  two  smaller  ones,  in 
order  that  all  the  guests  might  be  seated  facing  the 
windows,  so  instead  of  having  the  floral  decorations 
down  the  center,  they  were  arranged  along  the  outer 


turmeric  together  into  a  smooth  paste. 
Put  all  of  the  sugar  and  half  of  the  spices 
into  the  vinegar  that  is  in  the  kettle,  and 
sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  ingjedients  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  cucumbers  as 
you  arrange  them  in  the  crock.  When 
the  vinegar  has  boiled  for  ten  minutes, 
stir  into  it  the  paste  of  mustard  and 
turmeric,  and  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers.    Cover  all 
up  closely,  and  set  away.    It  will  be  ready  for  Ase  in 
about  ten  days,  and  is  unsurpassed. 

Susie  Bouchelle  Wight. 


STAR  DOILY  IN  CROCHET 

edge  of  the  unoccupied  side,  and  between  each  vase 
and  bowl  ran  a  delicate  tracery  of  asparagus-vine, 
with  the  vivid  yellow  of  California  poppies  showing 
occasionally  through  tine  fringy  fronds. 

Eda  served  the  breakfast  herself,  and  her  mother 
presided  over  a  great  silver  urn  and  a  collection  of 
egg-shell  cups.    As  a  first  course  there  were  large, 
well-selected    strawberries,    served    with  powdered 
sugar,  and  cream  well  beaten,  but  not  whipped  stiff. 
After  the   strawberries   came   the  breakfast  proper. 
There  were  young  chickens  broiled  to  a  turn,  and  with 
their  delicious  gravy  was  snowy  pearl  grits,  wnich  is 
the  chosen  cereal  of  most  Southerners  for  the  morning 
meal.    There  were  asparagus-tips  on  toast — Eda  called 
the  dish  "asparagus  a  Ja  Frangaise" — cream  biscuits, 
and  baked  eggs  in  a  silver  pudding-dish.    Here  and 
there  on  the  table  were  cut-glass  nappies  filled  with 
pink  radishes,  or  whitish-green  lettuce  with  mayon- 
naise dressing,  for  any  who  might  relish  them.  There 
were  also  stands  of  the  famous  cucumber-pickles  which 
no  one  could  make  so  well  as  Mrs.  Bond,  and  some 
of  her  beautiful  scuppernong 
jelly.    After  dishes  and  plates 
had  been  removed,  fresh  plates 
were  brought  in,  and  a  platter 
of   Martha   Washington  waf- 
fles, with  their  accompaniments 
of  amber  Georgia  syrup  and 
fig  preserves,  and  soon  Eda's 
breakfast  was  over.    Then  she 
sat  down  and  had  a  merry  chat 
with  her  friends,  for  they  all 
lingered  long  over  the  fragrant 
coffee.     She  and  her  mother 
were  besought  for  some  of  the 
recipes,  and  I  append  them  be- 
low.    If  any  reader  will  try 
them  for  herself,  she  will  find 

that  they  were  not  overpraised.  SIMPLE  CORNER 

Martha  W.-\siiington  Waffles. — Beat  six  eggs 
separately  until  thoroughly  light,  put  yolks  and  whites 
together,  sift  into  them  a  quart  of  flour  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  and  one  half  pints  of  new  milk  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast.  Let  rise  overnight,  stir  well 
in  the  morning,  and  bake  in  well-greased  waffle-irons. 

Best  Cucumber-pickles. — Take  cucumbers  which 
have  lain  in  brine  for  at  least  six  weeks,  soak  them 
in  fresh  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  them  into 
a  preserving-kettle  with  enough  vinegar  to  cover  them. 
Boil  gently  until  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
straw,  then  put  them  into  a  large  stone  crock  which 
will  hold  them,  and  throw  away  the  vinegar  in  which 
they  were  boiled.  Put  into  the  kettle  nearly  twice 
as  much  vinegar  as  the  cucumbers  were  boiled  in,  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil.  Now  weigh  the  cucumbers,  and 
allow  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  cucumbers.  To  every  ten  pounds  of  pickle  allow 
three  onions  and  half  an  ounce  each  of  mace,  cloves, 
allspice  and  ginger,  two  or  three  sticks  of  cinnamon 
and  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  each  of  turmeric,  black  pep- 
per and  mixed  mustard  and  ore  ounce  each  of  white- 
mustard  seed  and  scraped  horse-radish.  Slice  the 
onions,  crack  the  spices,  and  -.r.ix  the  mustard  and 


SYIWPATHYSEEKERS 

Many  persons,  especially  woman,  form  uncon- 
sciously the  habit  of  seeking  sympathy.  This  habit 
is  generated  by  an  abnormally  morbid,  or  "blue," 
view  of  life.  Many  a  woman  whose  lines  are  really 
"cast  in  pleasant  places"  feels  herself  neglected.  She 
expects  to  attract  friendship  and  love,  but  does  not 
exert  herself  in  any  way  to  merit  them.  She  may  be 
a  very  pretty  woman,  and  ppssess  many  charms,  but 
she  is  not  the  only  woman.  By  and  by  she  becomes 
semi-invalid — she  is  always  having  a  headache  or  a 
bad  cold  or  a  pain  in  the  heart.  At  first  she  may 
alarm  her  friends,  and  elicit  their  genuine  sympathy, 
but  gradually  she  begins  to  weary,  then  to  bore,  them. 
One's  friends  usually  know  when  one  is  really  ill,  and 
sympathy  almost  always  comes  to  the  really  deserving. 

Then,  there  is  the  dissatisfied  woman.  She  wishes 
sympathy.  She  is  so  tired  of  her  surroundings.  If  she 
were  only  "in  a  position"  to  travel!  This  woman  does 
not  see  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  within  her 
reach  that  make  life  not  only  endurable,  but  pleasant 
and  enjoyable.  There  is  always  work  for  those  who 
honestly  and  ardently  desire  it.  If  she  doesn't  "have 
to  work  for  a  living,"  the  sensible,  normal  woman  will 
"do  things"  for  others. 

The  sympathy-seeker  becomes,  by  moody  ponder- 
ing, a  nervous,  irritable  person  with  whom  the  busy 
world  quickly  loses  patience.  Not  because  the  world 
lacks  heart — there  is  a  great  deal  more  genuine  good- 
heartedness  in  the  world  than  it  gets  credit  for — ^but 
because  the  world  is  busy.  It  can't  stop  and  say 
pretty  things  to  moody  Mary  every  few  minutes,  even 
if  she  is  a  perfectly  fascinating  creature.  It  can't  get 
down  on  its  knees  and  beg  her  pardon  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day  for  some  fancied  slight,  no  matter  how 
sorry  it  may  be  for  the  misunderstanding.  It  can't  and 
won't  believe  that  Mary  is  "dying  with  a  headache" 
every  morning,  when,  in  spite  of  her  constant  affirma- 
tions to  that  effect,  her  cheeks  are  round  and  rosy, 
and  Nature  is  doing  her  utmost  to  make  beautiful  this 
misguided  daughter  of  hers.  Neither  will  the  world 
believe  that  every  slight  cold  is  going  to  end  in  serious 
lung  trouble. 

No,  my  dear  Mary,  if  you  want  sympathy,  make 
yourself  worthy  of  it;  and  when  you  need  it,  it  will  be 
yours  in  fullest,  richest  measure.  Be  cheerful.  Ignore 
the  "little  blue  devils,"  and  they  will  sneak  sulkily 
away.  Refuse  to  believe  that  you  are  a  woman  with- 
out a  work.  Cheer  up!  That  you  are  not  worthy  of 
sympathy  now  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that  you  go  about 
begging  for  it.  You  are  an  object  of  pity  to  all  right- 
minded  folk.    For  shame,  Mary  dear!        L.  M.  K. 


Ch,  chain; 


STAR  DOILY  IN  CROCHET 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 
s  c,  single  crochet;  tr,  treble;  st,  stitch. 

Make  each  star  as  follows: 
Ch  lo,  and  join  to  form  a 
ring. 

First  row — Ch  3  for  a  tr, 
make  23  tr  in  the  ring,  and 
join. 

Second  row  —  Ch  3,  and 
make  a  tr  in  the  same  place, 
then  make  2  tr  in  each  st,  48 
in  all,  and  join. 

Third  row — Ch  3,  and  make 
six  groups  of  8  tr,  each  sep- 
arated by  a  ch  s;  join. 

Fourth  row — Ch  3,  make  6 
tr  over  the  next  7  tr,  *  ch  s, 
fasten  with  a  s  c  in  the  ch  5  of 
-American  Homes.        previous  row,  ch  s,  7  over  8  tr; 
ARRANGEMENT  repeat  from  *  around. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  rows  are 
like  the  fourth  row,  making  i  tr  less  in  each  row,  and 
increasing  the'ch  5  loops  by  one.  After  the  ninth  row 
there  will  be  2  tr  in  each  point  of  star  and  seven  loops 
between  each.  This  completes  a  star.  While  making 
the  last  round,  join  the  stars  thus:  After  making  the 
first  2  tr,  ch  3,  catch  in  corresponding  loop  on  pre- 
vious star,  ch  3,  a  s  c  in  ch  5,  ch  3,  catch  in  second  loop 
of  previous  star,  ch  3,  s  c  in  ch  5;  repeat. 

For  the  border  make  loops  of  6  st  with  shells  of  7 
tr  at  regular  intervals.  Make  2  rows  of  loops  between 
each  row  of  shells.  For  the  first  row  of  border  make 
a  s  c  between  the  2  tr,  then  ch  6,  a  s  c  in  next  loop, 
and  so  continue,  missing  2  tr  where  the  stars  are 
joined;  ch  6,  a  s  c  in  the  loop  beyond  next  2  tr  of  fol- 
lowing star.  In  next  row  make  shells,  fastening  each 
with  a  s  c  in  loop  before  and  after.  Make  the  7  tr  of 
the  shells  in  the  s  c  of  previous  row.  In  the  round 
doily  illustrated  there  is  no  chain  between  the  loops 
in  the  depths  between  the  stars,  thus  forming  the  scal- 
lops. Make  the  border  as  wide  as  desired.  Made  of 
cotton  yarn  or  coarse  thread,  these  stars  may  be 
joined  for  a  bedspread  if  an  open  pattern  is  desired — 
in  fact,  they  can  be  used  for  any  size  of  cover. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 
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A  SEASONABLE  COS- 
TUME 

ALTHOUGH  it 
cannot  be  said 
that  separate 
shirt  -  waists 
are  in  any  way  los- 
ing favor,  shirt-waist 
costumes  are  certainly  more  in  vogue  for 
general  wear  than  cloth  or  linen  skirts 
with  fancy  shirt-waists. 

The  very  dressy  model  illustrated  is 
developed  in  pale  green  linen  with  dark 
green  and  lace  for  trimming.    The  pat- 


How  to  Dress 


LADIES'  SHIRRED  GOWN 

tern  provides  a  glove-fitted  lining  that 
closes  in  the  center  front,  but  this  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  adjustment  made  with 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams. 

The  back  is  plain  from  shoulder  to  belt. 
A  narrow  vest  of  tucked  linen  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  right  front  and 
fastened  invisibly 
on  the  left  side. 
Small  pearl  but- 
tons   trim  the 
fronts. 

Double  sailor- 
collars  finish  the 
upper  edges  of 
the  fronts,  and 
extend  over  the 
shoulders  in  a  be- 
coming manner. 
Bands  of  lace 
trim  the  upper 
collar.  A  plain 
lace  collar  com- 
pletes the  neck. 

The  bishop- 
sleeves  fit  the  up- 
per arm  closelyj 
but  are  very  wide 
at  the  lower  edge,  where  the  fullness  is 
arranged  on  narrow  wristbands.  Fancy 
motifs  of  lace  trimi  the  fronts  and  sleeves. 

The  skirt  is  made  with  five  gores,  nar- 
row front  and  sides,  with  wide  backs 
fitted  smoothly  around  the  waist  and  hips 
without  darts.    It  closes  invisibly  at  the 


— Harper's  Bazar. 
A  FANCY  STOCK 


BOYS'  DRESS 

center  back  under  two  inverted  plaits 
that  are  flatly  pressed  to  present  a  per- 
fectly plain  appearance. 

A  sheath  effect  is  shown  from  belt  to 
knee.  Below  this  point  the  skirt  flares 
widely.  Tucks  on  each  side  of  the  gores 
are  stitched  and  inverted  to  form  slots. 
Extensions  added  below  the  point  where 
the  slots  end  are  arranged  in  hollow 
plaits  covered  with  tuckjng.  They  pro- 
vide additional  sweep  at  the  hem.  Lace 
trims  the  spaces  between  the  plaits. 


Stylish  suits  in  this  mode  are  made  of 
butchers'  linen,  canvas,  pique,  mercerized 
cotton  and  madras.  They  are  trimmed 
with  lace,  ^embroidery  or  bands  of  self 
fabric.  It  is  also  appropriate  for  white 
cheviot,  flannel,  bengaline  or  any  of  the 
thin  woolen  fabrics. 


LADIES'  SHIRRED  GOWN 

Pale  green  is  such  a  delightfully  cool 
color  that  it  always  receives  special  at- 
tention when  the 
warm  weather  starts 
in.  Just  now  all  the 
lovely  sheer  fabrics 
are  developed  in 
the  most  beautiful 
pastel  tints,  green 
being  very  conspic- 
uously shown. 

The  toilette  illus- 
trated is  made  of 
eau  de  nil  Liberty 
satin  with  white 
lace  trimmings. 
The  waist  is  made 
over  a  glove-fitted, 
featherboned  lining 
that  closes  in  the  center  back,  and  is  faced 
with  lace  to  form  a  round  yoke  in  front. 
The  full  front  is  shirred  at  the  top,  and 
arranged  to  outline  the  yoke.  It  is  also 
shirred  at  th^  waist,  where  there  is  a  sty- 
lish blouse. 

The  back  is  plain  across  the  shoulders, 
and  a  perfectly  smooth  adjustment  is 
maintained  under  the  arms.  A  transpar- 
ent lace  collar  completes  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  are  shirred  near  the  top,  and 
again  a  short  distance  below,  forming  a 
tight  cap.  They  are  very  wide  at  the 
lower  edge,  where  the  fullness  is  arranged 
on  narrow  lace  cuffs.  They  droop  con- 
siderably at  the  back. . 

Seven  well-proportioned  gores  in  the 
skirt  are  fitted  smoothly  around  the  waist 
and  hips  without  darts.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  center  back  under 
two  inverted  plaits  that  are  flatly  pressed 
to  present  a  perfectly  plain  appearance. 

The  skirt  is  sheath-fitting  from  belt  to 
knee.  The  pattern  is  given  full  length, 
and  the  flounce  may  be  either  applied  or 
finished  to  form  its  lower  portion,  in 
the  latter  case  the  skirt  proper  being 
cut  off  a  seam's  depth  below  the  line  of 
perforations  indicated  on  the  pattern. 

The  flounce  is  shirred  at  the  top,  the 
fullness  falling  in  long,  graceful  folds 
to  the  floor.  It  is  shallow  in  front,  and 
graduates  to  a  considerable  depth  at  the 
back,  flaring  widely  at  the  hem  and 
sweeping  modishly.  ' 

Gowns  in  this  style  may  be  made  of 
eolienne,  veiling,  crepe  de  chine,  soft 
silks,  organdie,  lawn  or  any  of  the  lovely 
new  summer  fabrics,  with  lace,  embroi- 
dery, applique,  bands  of  lace  or  motifs 
used  for  the  trimming. 


out  darts.  It  closes 
invisibly  at  the  cen- 
ter back  under  two 
inverted  plaits  that 
are  flatly  pressed  in 
habit  effect. 

The  flounces  are 
of  circular  shaping 
and  slightly  full  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  gathered  and  arranged  on  the  skirt. 
The  pattern  is  given  full  length,  and  one 
or  two  flounces  may  be  used,  as  pre- 
ferred. They  are  embroidered  on  the 
edges,  and  the  top  one  is  finished  with 
a  band  of  lace.  The  flounces  are  narrow 
in  front,  and  graduate  toward  the  back, 
flaring  smartly  around  the  bottom. 

Dresses  in  this  style  are  made  of  taf- 
feta, India  silk,  crepe  de  chine,  albatross, 
organdie  or  swiss, 
with  lace  and  rib- 
bon trimming. 

BOYS'  DRESS 

The  illustration 
shows  a  smart  dress 
of  pale  blue  galatea 
with  white  linen 
trimmings.  It  is 
simply  adjusted, 
with  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams. 
The  closing  is -made 
in  front,  in  double- 
breasted  style,  un- 
der a  deep  box-plait. 
This  is  decorated  with  clusters  of  pearl 
buttons  and  a  fancy  embroidered  emblem. 

A  round  sailor-collar  completes  the 
neck.  It  is  finished  with  graduated  rows 
of  blue  mercerized  braid.  The  fullness 
at  the  waist  is'  drawn  in  with  a  white  belt. 

One-piece  bishop-sleeves  are  gathered 
at  the  lower  edge  and  attached  to  narrow 
wristbands.     These    are    finished  with 


— Delineator, 
A  PRETTY  SUMMER  TRIMMING 


MISSES'  SUMMER  DRESS 

White  silk  crepe  is  used  for  this  dainty 
toilette,  with  all-over  lace  for  trimming. 

The  waist  is  made  on  a  glove-fitted, 
featherboned  lining  that  closes  in  the 
center  back,  and  is  faced  with  lace  to  a 
square  yoke-depth  back  and  front.  In 
front  the  yoke  extends  to  the  belt,  thus 
forming  a  narrow  vest. 

The  full  body  portion  is 
shirred,  and  arranged  to 
outline  the  yoke.  It  is 
drawn  down  close  in  the 
back,  but  blouses  prettily 
at  the  front  over  a  nar- 
row belt  of  ribboii.  A 
transparent  lace  collar 
completes  the  neck. 

The  upper  part  of  the 
sleeve  is  made  of  lace, 
and  fits  the  arm  closely 
to  the  elbow.  The  puff 
is  shirred  at  the  top  and 
attached  to  the  sleeve.  It 
is  very  wide  at  the  lower 
edge,  where  the  fullness 
is  arranged  on  shallow 
lace  cuffs,  drooping  grace- 
fully at  the  back. 

The  skirt  is  shaped  with 
narrow  front  and  side 
gores  and  wide  backs, 
fitted  smoothly  around 
the  waist  and  hips  with- 


A  SEASONABLE  COSTUME 

flaring  cuffs  of  white  linen  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  the  collar. 

Dresses  in  this  style  may  be  made  of 
madras,  percale,  linen,  pique  or  any  of 
the  heavy  wash-fabrics. 


MISSES'  SUMMER  DRESS 


Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from  this 
office  for  ten  cents  each. 

A  Seasonable  Costume. — The  Waist 
Pattern,  No.  8984,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34>  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure. 

The  Skirt  Pattern,  No. 
8843,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inch  waist  measure. 

Ladies'  Shirred 
Gown.— The  Waist  Pat- 
tern, No.  8986,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure.  The  Skirt  Pat- 
tern, No.  8988,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inch  waist 
measure. 

Misses'  Summer  Dress. 
— The  Waist  Pattern,  No. 
8985,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age.  The  Skirt  Pat- 
tern, No.  8705,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 

Boys'  Dress.— The  Pat- 
tern, No.  8973,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  I,  2  and  4 
years  of  age. 


DI7.  COFFEE 

Restores  Sight  at  Home 


Write  to-day  for 
tree  ao-page 
Eye  Book 


Dr.  Coffee's  Method  of 
curing-  Blindness,  Cata- 
racts, Sore  Eyes  and  all 
eye  diseases  with  his 

Mild  Medicines  is  a 
God-send.  Anyone 
can  write  for  these 
medicines  and  use 
them  in  their  eyes 
at  home  and  cure 
themselves  without 
consulting-  a  physi- 
cian. Write  to 
Dr.  Coffee  today. 
Tell  him  plainly  all 
about  your  eyes. 
He  will  send  you 
his  professional 
opinion  absolutely 
free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Coffee  sends 
his  80-page  book  on 
"The  Eye  and  its 
Diseases,"  which  explains  how  you  can  restore 
your  eye  sight  at  home  and  cure  all  diseases  of 
the  eye  with  his  mild  medicines  and  tells  how 
to  prevent  old  sig-ht;  how  you  canthro-w  away 
your  glasses  and  make  your  eyes  as  strong  as 
they  ever  were.  Book  tells  how  to  regain  and 
keep  perfect  health  and  contains  all  the 
rules  of  health. 

This  book  explains  how  he  cured  Henry  0. 
Laub,  of  Denison,  Iowa,  of  a  cataract  of  30 
years  standing.  How  he  cured  Geo.  0. 
Brown,  of  Brownsville,  Maine,  of  cataracts  on 
his  eyes  of  five  years  standing.  How  he  cured 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  of  1707  E.  Des  Moines 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  after  she  had  been 
given  up  to  be  totally  blind  by  36  doctors. 

Dr.  Coffee  is  curing  10.000  blind  people  at 
their  homes  every  year  and  he  gives  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  of  people  that  had  -weak  and 
diseased  eyes  who  have  gained  their  sight  by 
using  his  mild  Absorption  remedies.  Dr. 
Coffee  will  send  this  book  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  writes  him.  Address,  ^ 
DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  8t9  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Pimples, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles,  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

flydrozone 

Hydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent.  Hydrozone  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  see  that 
every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 

Tria.1  Size,  25  Cents. 
At  Druggists  or  by  mail,  from 


59-M  Prince  St. 
,  .      .      New  York- 


FREE  /Booklet  on  tbe  rational  treat- 
\ment  of  diseases  sent  free. 


NO  USE  FOR  HAT  PINS 

THE  HANDY 
HAT  FASTENER 

secures  the  hat 
firmly  to  the  head, 
is  ornamental, 
does  not  break, 
wear  out  or  make 
unsightly  holes, 
and  when  in  place 
is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  hair. 
Price  25  cents  by 
mail.  Agents 
wanted  to  handle 
the  Fastener  and  other 
quick-selling  articles. 

The  Ideal  Supply  Company  and  Buyers  Agency 
Jackson  Park  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


The  ARRAS  CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

The  leading  cream  extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk 
and  water  are  not  mixed.  You 
always  have  pure,  sweet  milk 
for  house  use  and  not  diluted 
a  for  feeding.  The  most  con- 
venient extractor  made  for 
handling  your  milk  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer.  It  saves 
all  can  lifting,  skimming  and 
washing  of  crocks.  It  is  easi- 
ly kept  clean.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive catalog  and  special 
introductory  prices  to 

THE    AKKAS  CKEAM 
SEPARATOR  CO. 


Blufftou, 


Ohio 


A  CANVASSING 

COMMISSION  AGENCY 


■\Ve  have  made  many  canvassers  well  off  in  a  few  years. 
Wo  furnisli  tho  goods  on  credit  when  good  security  is 
given.  No  experience  is  necessary.  Permanent,  prof- 
itable, honorable  employniont.  Oldest,  largest,  best  Com- 
pany of  kind  in  world.  Satisfactory  coniniissions,  ex- 
clusive territory,  no  salaries.  320  bonded  commission 
canvassers  now  at  work,    Write  to-day. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  48  Liberty  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Estahli.-<hed  1S68.    Caj^'fal  StocJc  $500,000. 


ALABASTINE 


FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 

Dai ntytTaaliion able  Invitatioaa,  AnnouncementB,  Cards,  etc.,  alao  monogram 
stationery,  Stjle  and  individuality  i3  feature  of  our  work.  Send  two  2-ceQt 
stamps  for  booklet  "  Weddinga  "  (many  valuable,  timely  hinta)  and  printed 
and  engraved  samples  of  out  work.    100  Printed  Calling  Cards,  75c, 

MARQUAM  &  CO..  204  Powers  Bldg.,  Decatur.  Ill, 

We  want  to  tell  you 
of   the   durable  and 

sanitary  wall  coating   

and  tender  the  Free  services'of  our~  artists" in"  hefping 
you  work  out  complete  color  plans;  no  glue  kalsomine 
or  poisonous  wall-paper.  Address  ALABASTINE  CO., 
Grand  Rapldg,  JMIcli.,  and  105  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

20  BOOKS  ONE  DOLLAR  "^^^ 

second-hand  novels  or  magazines  assorted.  No  hook  or  magazine 
sold  new  for  less  than  10c.  each.  New  and  old  books  of  all  kinds 
at  South  End  Book  Store,  124-7  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"w^eK^u^e"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


\ 
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Chapter  II. 

WITH  the  closing  of  the  library 
door  Dora  felt  that  she  had  shut 
out  both  youth  and  hope.  The 
future  had  suddenly  lost  all  its 
promise,  her  girlhood  its  charm. 

Lavinia,  with  mob-cap  much  awry, 
met  her  in  the  hall,  and  paused  aflfrighted 
as  she  caught  sight  of  her  much  altered  appearance. 

"What  ail  you,  Miss  Dora?"  she  demanded,  with 
read}'  sympathy,  willing  to  do  battle  for  her  on  the 
instant. 

Dora  did  not  trust  herself  to  reply,  grateful  though 
she  was  for  her  maid's  championship,  and  sought  ref- 
uge in  her  own  room,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  sobbed  with  the  abandon  of  a  little  child. 
Sleep  finallj-  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  was  aroused 
from  a  troubled  dream  by  ^Mammy's  knock  on  the  door, 
and  her  imperative  summons  to  ''git  up." 

"Git  up,  honey,"  the  woman  repeated,  cheerily, 
after  having  elicited  a  response.  "Yo'  pa  done  eat  his 
suppah  long  ago,  but  he  'lowed  mebbe  you  didn't  want 
none.  Hurry  up,  chile,  an'  dress  quick.  Marse  Ben 
done  wo'  his  patience  to  a  frazzle,  I  spect.  waitin'  in 
de  parlor  hy  hisse'f  all  dis  time." 

This  was  the  first  trouble  of  Dora's  young  life  which 
she  felt  she  could  not  share  with  Mammy.  The  old 
servant  counted  as  confidently  upon  her  making  a 
brilliant  marriage  as  did  Colonel  Guilford,  and  from 
a  purely  worldly  standpoint  Judge  Linton  was  undeni- 
ably a  most  desirable  party. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  Ben  is  here.  He  will  help  me 
if  any  one  can,"  she  said  finally,  as  she  surveyed  her 
own  image  in  the  large  swinging  mirror  of  the  dresser. 
But  even  as  she  looked,  a  blush  suffused  her  throat, 
mounting  up  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  did  not  dare 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  girl  before  her.  Could  she  con- 
fide in  the  young  doctor,  after  all?  !More  than  once 
she  had  put  away  the  thought  that  she  was  happy  in 
his  presence,  deeming  the  admission  unmaidenly,  since 
he  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  but  with 
the  trials  of  to-day  it  obtruded  itself  persistentlj-. 
Evade  it  as  she  might,  the  truth  still  remained.  She 
loved  this  man — loved  him  unbidden — with  that  pas- 
sionate first  love  before  which  all  else  pales. 

No  telltale  traces  of  tears  were  visible  when  she 
entered  the  parlor,  and  as  Doctor  Allen  rose  to  greet 
her,  his  mental  comment  was  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  lovelier. 

"Dora,"  he  began,  after  a  hearty  hand-clasp,  "I 
have  come  this  evening  to  inquire  if  you  have  time 
and  inclination  for  another  music-pupil.  Don't  answer 
until  you  have  heard  that  she  is  an  eccentric  widow," 
he  continued,  laughing,  and  imposing  silence  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  "She  has  a  lot  of  cash,  as  such 
things  go,  is  refined  and  cultivated,  Irish  by  birth,  and 
a  little  daft,  I  take  it,  about  trying  her  tones,  register 
and  the  like.  Another  of  her  idiosyncrasies  is  her  love 
for  the  Old  South,  with  its  slaves  and  traditions.  She 
sits  entranced  at  any  recital  concerning  it,  and  as 
Captain  Cuttle  would  say,  'I  made  a  note  of  it.'  She 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  veritable 
godsend  to  the  Colonel,  and  if  agree- 
able to  you,  she  would  like  to  call  for 
her  first  lesson  to-morrow  morning  at 
eleven." 

"Well,"  said  Dora,  after  a  meditative 
pause,  "I  suppose  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  she  should  not  come,  but  to  tell 
tht  truth,  I  feel  a  little  bit  shaky  about 
instructing  a  grown-up  person.  I  never 
before  even  considered  such  a  possi- 
bility." 

"Ah,  you  needn't  worry  over  the  les- 
sons," ventured  the  young  man.  "I 
imagine  they  will  consume  but  a  minor 
part  of  the  time  she  is  to  spend  under 
your  roof.  I  have  often  spoken  to  lier 
about  you  and  your  father.  I  neglected 
to  say  that  she  is  one  of  my  patients. 
She  has  evidently  bethought  this  as  a 
means  of  gaining  access  to  you  both." 

"If  she  merely  wished  to  form  our 
acquaintance  she  might  have  done  so  by 
calling.  It  would  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  a  less  expensive  expedient." 

"Yes,  but  she  wanted  the  intimate 
acquaintance  usual  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  might  never  have  attained  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  conventional 
pop-call.  With  all  of  her  oddities,  she 
is  a  generous,  big-souled  woman,  and 
you  will  not  regret  making  a  friend 
of  her." 

The  breeze  stirred  the  draperies  at 
the  windows,  bringing  with  it  a  fra- 
grant breath  from  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  abloom  in  the  yard.  The  sum- 
mer had  come  and  gone,  and  the  first 
breath  of  autumn  was  in  the  air.  Dora 
felt  overstrung  and  nervous,  and  at 
every  pause  in  their  intermittent  con- 
versation she  vainly  essayed  to  touch 
upon  Judge  Linton's  ofTer  of  marriage. 

"Ben."  she  began  at  last,  speaking 
with  desperate  haste,  lest  her  courage 
should  forsake  her,  "I'm  afraid  I  am 
sorry  company  for  you  to-night,  but  I 
have  just  learned  what  it  means  to  be 
genuinely  unhappy.  Until'  now  I  haye 
felt  grateful  for  youth  and  health,  even 
in  our  dire  poverty,  but — " 
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"It  is  not  money,  but  the  lack  of  it.  Dora,  that  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,"  interrupted  her  companion,  speak- 
ing earnestly.  "Tonics  are  always  bitter,  but  poverty 
is  the  very  bitterest  of  them  all." 

His  habitual  nonchalance,  which  seemed  so  much 
a  part  and  parcel  of  his  very  self,  had  suddenly  de- 
serted him.  Dora  saw  that  he  was  misinterpreting 
her  meaning,  but  he  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  error. 

"You  remember'  with  what  high  hopes  we  were 
both  reared,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  never  even  suspected 
until  it  was  completed  that  my  education  had  cost  me 
all  that  was  left  of  the  remnant  of  my  fortune.  My 
guardian  saw  fit  not  to  tell  me,  and  perhaps  it  was 
better  so,  but  the  discovery  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
experience." 

"Yes.  if  poverty  were  all,"  the  girl  began  ane\'^. 

"All!"  reiterated  the  Doctor,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "It 
is  enough,  surely,  and  more.  It  foils  you  at  every 
turn,  defeats  you  in  every  ambition.  It  commands; 
you  obey." 

This  phase  of  his  character  was  new  to  Dora — one 
of  the  unsuspected  shallows  of  a  deep,  manly  nature. 

"Why,  Ben,"  she  cried,  putting  aside,  with  a  wom- 
an's tact,  her  own  sorrow  in  her  elTort  to  comfort  him, 
"I  have  always  imagined  that  unhappiness  was  a  word 
not  down  in  your  vocabularj'.  Oh,  it  is  such  a  glorious 
privilege  to  be  a  man — your  own  master — that  it  seems 
to  me  nothing  else  could  matter  much." 

"Do  you  count  it  nothing  to  love  a  woman  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  nature  when  too  poor  to  ask 
her  to  marrj'  you?"  he  retorted,  turning  toward  her 
with  a  challenge  in  his  blue-gray  eyes. 

His  words  had  gone  like  a  dagger's  thrust  straight 
to  her  heart,  but  she  gave  no  sign,  and  her  eyes  were 
still  full  of  that  appealing  sadness  which  at  times  gave 
them  so  strange  a  beauty. 

"Have  j'ou  never  loved  but  once?"  she  asked  pres- 
ently, and  her  voice  sounded  far  away,  and  unnatural 
even  to  her  own  ears. 

"I  have  had  my  boyish  sweethearts  and  flirtations," 
he  replied,  speaking  more  calmly,  "but  only  once  have 
I  faithfully,  truly  loved." 

"And — and  does  she  know?"  hazarded  Dora,  smil- 
ing to  hide  her  breaking  heart. 

For  a  moment  h"e  did  not  reply,  gazing  upon  the 
beautiful,  downcast  face  opposite  him,  and  his  brows 
contracted  into  a  sudden  frown. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said  after,  a  while.  "I  am  struggling 
for  strength  not  to  tell  her,  since  I  dare  not  ask  her  to 
share  the  hard,  sordid  life  which  must  be  mine." 

"And  does  she  love  you?" 

"That  I  cannot  say.    Sometimes  I  fancy  she  does. 
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at  Others  I  am  sure  she  does  not,  but 
under  the  circumstances  perhaps  it  is 
better  so." 

"What  is  her  name,  Ben?"  asked  Dora, 
and  there  was  a  hurrying  eagerness  in 
her  voice. 

"Ought  I  tell?"  he  demanded,  a  smile 
crossing  his  lips,  and  a  strange  softness 
trembling  over  his  face.    "Would  it  be  fair  or  honorable 
to  mention  her  name  until  I  can  ofTer  her  my  heart?" 

"Is  she  pretty?"  persisted  the  girl,  a  forced  tran- 
quillity in  her  tone. 

"Very,  very  beautiful,"  came  the  answer,  and  a 
soft,  tremulous  light  stole  into  his  eyes. 

For  a  moment  silence  reigned  between  them,  while 
Dora's  slender  fingers  clutched  the  arm  of  her  chair 
with  feverish  force.  Every  other  wish  was  for  the 
time  merged  into  the  desire  to  hide  her  aching  heart. 
The  clock  in  the  library  striking  ten  made  her  start. 

"You  have  not  yet  told  me  the  name  of  my  new 
pupil,  the  widow,"  she  said,  with  languid  composure. 
"T  suppose  there  can  be  no  disloj'alty  in  making  it 
known  to  me." 

"Mrs.  Holman,"  replied  the  Doctor,  smiling,  with 
a  return  of  his  accustomed  manner.  "Her  husband 
was  an  Englishman.  I  believe.  I  predict  that  you  two 
will  be  fast  friends." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  call  only  common- 
place topics  were  touched  upon,  and  it  was  not  until 
good-by  had  been  said,  and  Dora  was  alone  with  her 
own  thoughts,  that  she  gave  rein  to  her  despair. 

The  possibility  of  Ben  being  in  love  had  never 
before  presented  itself  to  her.  She  had  thought  of 
him  as  having  few  acquaintances  and  almost  as  de- 
pendent upon  her  as  she  upon  him  for  companionship. 
Yet  the  situation  was  natural  enough.  A  dozen  years 
had  elapsed  since  they  plaj-ed  together  as  children, 
and  he  had  not  always  lived  among  strangers,  as  now. 
She  marveled  to  herself  that  her  father's  words  could 
have  cost  her  such  pain;  they  seemed  suddenly  scarce 
worthy  of  consideration.  She  would  tell  Judge  Linton 
frankly  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  afterward— 
she  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  long,  loveless  years 
before  her. 

At  the  stroke  of  eleven  the  next  morning  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  answering  its  summons,  Mammy  ushered 
Mrs.  Holman  into  the  parlor. 

"So  glad  to  meet  you,  my  dear  Miss  Guilford," 
she  announced,  with  effusive  cordiality,  as  Dora  en- 
tered. "But  for  the  courtesy  of  our  mutual  friend 
Doctor  Allen  I  might  never  have  known  of  your 
whereabouts." 

"We  feel  very  much  alone  since  moving  to  the 
city,"  said  Dora,  "and  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  as  grate- 
ful to  Doctor  Allen  as  you  could  possibly  be  for  so 
charming  an  addition  to  my  list  of  acquaintances."  ' 

"Many  thanks,"  said  the  widow,  smiling  blandly. 
"I  am  sure  we  shall  be  good  friends  ere  long.  But 
pardon  me  if  I  look  about  a  bit.  What  a  dear,  delight- 
ful little  nest  this  is!  It  all  looks  so  unlike  anything 
else  I  have  seen — so  long-agoish— that  I  feel  as  though 
I  were  reading  a  page  from  some  ante- 
bellum Southern  novel.  And  the  pic- 
turesque old  creature  who  met  me  at 
the  door!  I  suppose  she  is  the  correct 
version  of  the  genuine,  much-quoted 
black  mammy." 

"Yes,  she  is  my  mammy,"  Dora  re- 
plied, amused  at  her  guest's  enthusiasm, 
"and  a  very  important '  factor  in  our 
establishment.  I  believe  I  regret  our 
poverty  almost  as  much  on  her  account 
as  on  our  own.  It  was  such  a  blow  to 
her  pride  to  have  me  teach,  and  I  fear 
she  will  never  grow  reconciled  to  it." 

The  widow  looked '  the  sympathy 
which  she  did  not  express,  and  fanned 
vigorously  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
though  the  day  was  quite  cool.  She 
was  a  stout,  florid  woman,  with  kindly 
blue  eyes,  iron-gray  hair,  and  sound 
white  teeth  that  were  much  in  evidence 
when  she  laughed.  There  was  little  in 
her  physiognomy  to  denote  her  nation- 
ality, but  she  possessed  all  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  impulse,  and  was  as 
guileless  as  a  little  child. 

"Well,"  suggested  Dora  after  a 
while-,  "shall  we  begin  the  lesson?  I 
have  studied  vocal  music  under  com- 
petent masters,  but  singing  is  not  my 
specialty.  I  feel  quite  nervous,  too,  at 
teaching  one  so  much  my  senior,  for — " 
"Ah,  don't  worry  about  that,  my 
dear,"  Mrs.  Holman  interrupted  her, 
reassuringly.  "I  only  \vant  to  brush  up 
a  little  in  my  exercises  and  learn  a  few 
new  songs.  But  do  let's  find  something 
with  a  tune  to  it.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
tired  I  am  of  these  vocal  and  in- 
strumental gymnastics — this  so-called 
classic  music." 

Her  voice  proved  to  be  flexible  and 
sympathetic,  of  considerable  compass, 
but  slightly  shaky  on  some  of  the  high 
notes.  She  sang  old-time  ballads  with 
touching  sweetness. 

"There  comes  father  from  his  daily 
walk  to  the  post-ofifice,"  said  Dora,  rec- 
ognizing the  Colonel's  step  upon  the 
front  gallery.  '"After  our  lesson  is  over 
I  wish  to  have  him  meet  you." 
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"Pray  don't  delay  on  that  account," 
urged  the  widow.  "Bring  him  in  at 
once,  my  dear  child,  for  my  throat  is 
already  dry  and  husky,  and  I  shall  wel- 
come the  rest." 

"Father,"  said  Dora,  stepping  to  the 
open  door  in  time  to  intercept  her  parent 
as  he  passed,  "let  me  present  you  to 
Mrs.  Holman,  my  latest  music-pupil." 

"This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleas- 
ure," said  the  Colonel,  advancing  into  the 
room,  and  bowing  graciously  over  the 
visitor's  hand. 

"Most  charmed  to  meet  you,  Colonel 
Guilford,"  vouchsafed  the  widow,  with 
an  engaging  smile.  "You  know  it  is 
said  that  every  desire  predicts  its  own 
fulfilment,  and  the  truth  of  it  has  certainly 
been  verified  in  this  instance,  for  it  has 
ever  been  the  dearest  wi:li  of  my  heart 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  typical 
Southern  family.  Of  course,  I  have 
traveled  through  the  South,  but  unfor- 
tunately have  known  only  hotel  life 
there." 

"Rather  a  poor  substitute  for  home," 
asserted  the  Colonel. 

"And  Doctor  Allen  tells  me  you  had 
always  lived  on  a  cotton-plantation  until 
yoiir  removal  here,"  continued  the  wid- 
ow. "What  a  dream  existence  must  be 
under  such  circumstances." 

"A  nightmare — a  veritable  nightmare, 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  unless 
one  possesses  wealth  and  a  capable  man- 
ager." 

A  moment  before  Mammy  had  an- 
swered a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  her 
voice  was  now  audible  in  hot  altercation 
with  some  one  outside.  Mrs.  Holman 
and  Colonel  Guilford  were  engaged  in 
an  animated  conversation,  and  Dora 
slipped  out  of  the  room  unobserved,  in 
time  to  catch  these  words  from  Mammy, 
uttered  in  sharp  crescendo,  "You'll  sho 
git  wo'  out  nosin'  'roun'  fo'  pay  in  dis 
hyah  house." 

"Your  water-tax  for  the  last  quarter," 
said  the  collector,  handing  Dora  a  bill, 
and  ignoring  the  old  darky's  remarks. 

"Don't  you  pay  it,  chile — nary  cent  ob 
it,"  Mammy  cautioned  under  her  breath. 
"Dey  am  de  cheatin'est  set  up  hyah  I 
eber  seed.  Whar  I  come  from,"  she 
added,  savagely,  turning  upon  the  man, 
"folks  'u'd  scorn  to  sell  milk,  an'  I  sut- 
tinly  'lowed  watah  wuz  free  to  all!" 

With  this  Parthian  dart  she  betook 
herself  with  stately  tread  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Dora  surreptitiously  paid  the  bill.  ' 

Upon  her  return  to  the  parlor  she 
found  her  father  and  Mrs.  Holman  deep 
in  the  merits  of  fox-hunting. 

"Every  planter  owned  his  own  pack  of 
hounds,"  the  Colonel  was  saying,  with 
reminiscent  enthusiasm,  "and  finer  sport 
was  not  to  be  had.  The  meet  usually 
took  place  at  daybreak  in  one  of  our 
parks,  and  what  with  the  crisp  morning 
air,  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  baying  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  mettlesome  horses 
champing  their  bits,  impatient  to  be  of¥, 
it  sent  the  blood,  like .  wine,  coursing 
through  one's  veins.  There  never  was 
music  equal  to  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry,  and  as  for  old  Judy,  my  leader,  her 
voice  was  as  clear  as  a  bell." 

"Oh,  how  I  would  have  gloried  in  be- 
ing there!"  exclaimed  the  widowi  "But 
perhaps  in  the  South  the  ladies  did  not 
accompany  you." 

"The  ladies,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
the  Colonel,  gallantly,  "were  always  wel- 
come. In  my  opinion,  an  entertainment 
without  them  is  like  champagne  without 
its  sparkle." 

Ere  he  had  finished  the  last  sentence 
Lavinia  appeared  upon  the  scene,  bearing 
a  tray  which  contained  a  plate  and  three 
glasses  of  wine.  She  carried  her  head 
much  to  one  side,  walked  as  gingerly  as 
though  stepping  on  eggs,  and  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  until 
she  came  to  a  sudden  halt  in  front  of 
her  young  mistress. 

"Down  at  home  we  always  handed 
some  light  refreshment  to  callers,"  ex- 
plained Dora,  "and  Mammy  has  sent  us 
to-day  sponge-cake  and  anisette — the 
latter  we  brought  from  the  plantation. 
Serve  Mrs.  Holman  first,"  she  continued; 
but  the  girl  looked  at  her  beseechingly 
before  she  moved.  The  widow  extended 
her  hand  for  a  glass,  and  in  doing  so  she 
touched  another,  which  tipped  over  with- 
out warning,  and  sent  the  white  liquid 
streaming  down  the  front  of  her  silk 
gown.  She  protested  that  no  harm  had 
been  done,  and  Dora  made  what  haste 
she  could  to  sponge  it  off.  Meantime 
Lavinia  stood  with  mouth  agape,  and 
goggling  eyes,  still  holding  the  tray. 


"I  can't  tell  the  day  when  I  have  tasted 
anisette  before,"  said  the  visitor,  sipping 
it  with  evident  relish.  "How  it  brings 
back  old  memories!  But  surely  you  and 
your  daughter.  Colonel  Guilford,  are  not 
going  to  leave  me  to  enjoy  it  all  alone." 

"To  your  good  health,  madam,"  he 
said,  lifting  a  glass  to  his  lips. 

"I — Ise  monst'ous  sorry  d-dat  g-glass 
upsot,"  stammered  Lavinia,  contritely, 
about  to  take  her  departure,  "but  we-all 
ain't  got  but  dem  t'ree,  n'  ' Mammy  she 
'lowed  fo'  Miss  Dora  to  git  de  one  wid 
de  bottom  bruck  half  off." 

At  this  denouement  the  visitor  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  laughed  un- 
til the  tears  came,  and  the  merriment  was 
so  contagious  that  not  only  Dora,  but 
Colonel  Guilford,  who  had  been  much 
vexed  at  the  contretemps,  joined  in  from 
sheer  sympathy. 

"Poor  Mammy,"  said  Dora,  "she  will 
be  overcome  with  mortification  at  the 
failure  of  her  little  stratagem.  And  to 
think  of  me  being  the  innocent  cause  of 
it  all!" 

Dora  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  another 
interview  with  her  father  regarding  Judge 
Linton's  suit,  but  the  days  rolled  into 
weeks  and  the  subject  had  not  again  been 
mentioned  between  them.  Mrs.  Holman 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  little  red- 
brick cottage,  and  with  characteristic 
generosity  she  placed  her  carriage  and 
horses  at  the  disposal  of  its  occupants. 

Doctor  Allen  continued  to  call  with 
his  accustomed  regularity,  but  upon  one 
pretext  or  another  Dora  had  excused 
herself  from  seeing  him  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  positive  pain  to  be  with 
him  now — this  man  she  loved — and  she 
was  ever  on  the  alert  lest  some  chance 
word  or  look  should  betray  the  secret 
of  her  heart. 

One  evening,  while  her  father  and  Mrs. 
Holman  were  at  the  theater  together, 
and  Dora  sat  in  the  parlor,  playing 
dreamily  from  memory,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  familiar  voice  said, 
cheerily,  "So  I  have  caught  you  at  last, 
my  little  truant,  and  all  alone,  too." 

"I  did  not  hear  you  ring,  Ben,"  said 
Dora,  startled  out  of  her  reverie. 

"But  Mammy  did,"  he  declared,  laugh- 
ing, "and  it  was  she  who  bade  me  enter." 

"Father  is  away  this  evening,"  Dora 
went  on,  with  ill-suppressed  embarrass- 
ment.   "He  and  Mrs.  Holman  have — " 

"Gone  to  the  theater,"  said  Ben,  fin- 
ishing the  sentence.    "Yes,  I  know." 

"They  invited  me  to  go  with  them," 
added  Dora. 

"But  you  surmised  you  might  be  de 
trop,  didn't  you?" 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  girl, 
stiffly. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Dora,"  he 
told  her,  with  a  change  of  tone.  "I  have 
been  asked  by  your  father  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
man to  make  known  to  you  that  they  are 
shortly  to  be  married." 

Dora  did  not  reply,  but  she  grew  per- 
ceptibly paler  at  her  companion's  words. 

"It  is  odd  that  you  have  never  sus- 
pected it,"  he  continued,  speaking  very 
gently.  "It  has  been  quite  plain  to  me 
all  along.  Mrs.  Holman  will  make  .  a 
good,  faithful  wife,  and  the  Colonel  is 
becoming  his  old  self  once  more.  But 
only  listen  to  this,  Dora.  She  is  already' 
negotiating  to  buy  Melwood,  and  they 
intend  making  it  their  future  home.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune?" 

"I  will  never  go  with  them!"  exclaimed 
Dora,  bitterly;  then  her  self-control  sud- 
denly forsook  her,  and  she  sobbed  aloud 
in  her  desolation. 

"Dora,  sweetheart,  don't  give  way  like 
that,"  he  cried,  crushing  her  to  his  heart 
with  impassioned  tenderness.  "Another 
mission  brought  me  here  to-night.  I 
have  come  to  beg  you  not  to  go  with 
them  back  to  Melwood — to  stay  with 
me." 

"And — and  the  other  one— the  one  you 
said  you  loved,"  demanded  Dora,  with 
wide-open,  childlike  eyes,  "what  has  be- 
come of  her?" 

"There  never  was  another  o^^e,  my  dar- 
ling," he  whispered.  "I  have  loved  you, 
and  you  only,  since  first  we  met.  But  I 
did  not  dare  until  now  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  just  been 
offered  a  partnership  by  Doctor  Kearny, 
one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  the 
city,  and  felt  that  his  future  was  assured. 

"Doctor  Kearny  is  growing  old,"  he 
added,  "and  expressed  himself  as  pleased 
with  what  he  chose  to  style  my  pluck 
and  energy." 

When  the  front  door  opened  to  admit 


Colonel  Guilford,  Dora  and  Ben  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

"By  the  way,  Colonel,"  said  Ben,  "I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  your  old-time  friend 
Judge  Linton  this  morning.  He  was  en 
route  to  Europe  for  his  health." 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply,  with  an  amused 
glance  at  Dora;  "I  was  afraid  at  first  that 
he  might  be  suffering  from  a  broken 
heart,  but  I  find  it  was  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  torpid  liver." 

Mammy  was  making  gumbo  when 
Dora  broke  the  startling  news  to  her  the 
next  morning,  and  with  a  fervent  "Thank 
Gawd!"  she  dropped  upon  a  chair.  ' 

"We  am  dat  po'  we  c'u'dn't  hab  helt 
out  much  longah,  honey,"  she  declared, 
while  Lavinia  executed  a  i^s  seul  about 
the  kitchen,  all  on  her  own  account. 

THE  END 


ROSES  RED  AND  WHITE  ARE  BEST 

Roses  red  and  roses  white 
Plucked  I  for  my  love's  delight; 
She  would  none  of  all  my  posies — 
Bade  me  gather  her  blue  roses. 

Half  the  world  I  wandered  through, 
Seeking  where  such  flowers  grew — 
Half  the  world  unto  my  quest 
Answered  but  with  laugh  and  jest. 

Home  I  came  at  winter-tide, 
But  my  silly  love  had  died. 
Seeking  with  her  latest  breath 
Roses  from  the  arms  of  Death. 

It  may  be  beyond  the  grave 

She  shall  find  what  she  would  have. 

Mine  was  but  an  idle  jest, 

Roses  red  and  white  are  best. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

WHY  THE  FLAG  WAS  THERE 

BY  WILLIAM  LIGHTFOOT  VISSCHER 

The  elms,  the  oaks,  the  walnuts  and  the 
willows  interlaced  above  a  shady  lane, 
and  Squire  Jim  Jackson  sat  beside  me  on 
the  seat  of  the  phjeton.  It  was  his  turn- 
out, and  he  was  taking  me  on  a  drive 
through  his  rural  bailiwick,  along  white 
turnpikes  and  beside  blue-grass  pastures. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  leafy  arcade, 
I  saw  far  away  to  the  right,  folding  and 
draping  in  the  breeze  and  among  the 
trees  of  an  eminence,  "Old  Glory"  in  all 
its  heart-swelling  beauty. 

"What  is  that  flag  there  for?"  I  asked. 

"W'y,.  that's  Green  Clark's  grave,"  the 
Squire  replied.    "Never  hear  'bout  it?" 

"No.    Tell  me." 

"Well,  suh,  thar  ain't  much  ter  tell,  I 
reckin,  'cept  it  wuz  sort  er  quar  er  Green. 
An'  not  so  mighty  much  so,  nuther. 

"Him  an'  me  wuz  in  the  army  ter- 
gether — the  Union  army,  mind  you — an' 
we  wuz  the  on'y  ones  from  this  neck  er 
woods  that  went  that  way.  Green  an' 
me  wuz  friends,  an'  I  orter  know'd  a 
heap  mo'e'n  I  do,  seein'  as  how  he 
know'd  mo'e'n  anybody  else  in  these  here 
parts,  an'  we  wuz  allers  tergether,  from 
boytime  tell  long  after  the  waugh,  'ceptin' 
one  little  spell. 

"Green  wuz  a  famous  speaker  at  school, 
an'  he  uster  allers  speak  pieces  from 
Dan'l  Webster  an'  Henry  Clay  an'  Pat- 
rick Henry  an'  sich.  I  pooty  nigh  know'd 
'em  by  heart — them  speeches — hearin' 
Green  speak  'em  so  much. 

"Anyhow,  when  the  waugh  come  on, 
blamed  ef  me  an'  Green  didn't  go  inter 
the  Union  army,  an'  it  wuz  them  speeches 
that  done  it,  suh. 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  tell  you  now  alh 
'bout  how  we  got  thar,  ner  whut  we  done, 
but  when  we  got  back  here  it  wuzn't  no 
fitten  place  fer  a  man  ter  stay  as  had 
been  in  the  Union  army.  W'y,  we  wuz 
Yankees,  suh,  an'  him  an'  rqe  both  Kain- 
tucky  bawn  an'  from  Virginny  fo'bears. 
But  we  wuz  Yankees,  suh,  'cordin'  ter 
the  talk  'roun'  here,  an'  blamed  ef  I  didn't 
go  'way  ter  Eelinois. 

"Green  he  stayed,  though.  He  had 
'herited  that  big  farm  over  yander,  an' 
the  house  whut  you .  kin  see  a-peepin' 
through  the  trees — that  wuz  his'n.  He 
wuz  bawned  an'  raised  an'— died  thar,  suh. 

"Well,  ter  make  a  long  story  short,  as 
the  feller  says,  seemed  like  Jim  didn't 
have  many  friends  'roun'  here  'cept  me 
an'  Elder  Bush  an'  a  few  mo' — fer  I  had 
done  come  back,  mind  you,  arter  stayin' 
'way  pooty  nigh  two  year,  an'  my  heart 
wuz  mos'  broke  hankerin'  arter  my  home 
an'  my  people  an'  whut  not. 

"But  the  time  come  when  Green  wuz 
a-gittin'  sort  er  old  an'  on  the  lift,  an' 
finally  he  tuck  down,  an'  the  doctor  said 
he  never  wuz  a-goin'  to  git  out  any  mo'. 
So  Green  he  says  to  Elder  Bush  one  day, 


he  says,  'Elder,  I'm  a-goin'  ter  quit' — 
mind  you,  I  can't  talk  proper,  like  Green 
could,  so  I'm  a-tellin'  er  you  in  my  own 
way — says  Green,  'I'm  a-goin'  ter  quit, 
an'  co'se  you'll  preach  my  fun'al  sarmont. 
No\y,  ez  I  ain't  got  much  else  ter  do,  I 
wish  you  would  gather  in  a  few  er  the 
neighbo's,  sich  as  you  think  would  keer 
ter  come,  an'  preach  the  sarmont  ter  me. 
I  got  ez  good  a  right  ter  hear  it  ez 
anybody,  I  reckin.'  I'd  jist  sorter  like  ter 
know  how  it  will  soun',  an'  how  they're 
a-goin'  ter  take  it  'roun'  here.' 

"Well,  suh,  blamed  ef  the  Elder  didn't 
git  in  Aunt  Peggy  Pogram  an'  Squar 
Ogden  an'  Tol  Bascom  an'  Wash  Burns 
an'  a  few  mo'  the  follerin'  Sunday,  an' 
Green  he  wuz  a-layin'  thar  on  a  sort  er  a 
settee,  with  his  wife  an'  little  gal  a-fannin' 
him,  an'  one  thing  er  nuther.  After  sing- 
in',  an'  all  that,  Elder  Bush  he  tuck  his 
tex'  from  thar  in  the  New  Testyment 
whar  it  tells  'bout  Charity  bein'  'bout  all 
thar  is  er  it,  an'  ev'rything  else  bein'  a 
soundin'  brass  an'  a  tinklin'  cymbal — 
whatever  that  is. 

"Well  that  man  he  preached,  you  hear 
me.  'Mong  other  things  he  says,  'Who 
wuz  it,  in  this  here  neighbo'hood,  when 
the  winter  come  on,  an'  the  sleet  wuz 
a-clingin'  ter  the  limbs  an'  things,  an'  the 
col'  win'  blow'd,  an'  po'  folks  wuz  mon- 
st'ous po' — who  wuz  it  that  sont  a  turn 
er  meal  an'  a  side  er  meat  down  ter  some 
po'  widder  an'  her  childern,  an'  yanked 
in  a  load  er  stove-wood,  already  chopped 
inter  stove-len'ths,  an'  wuz  continnerly 
a-doin'  things  like  that?    Who  wuz  it?' 

"Aunt  Peggy  she  speaks  out  in  meetin', 
an'  she  says,  'It  wuz  Green  Clark,  that's 
who  it  wuz!' 

"Then  the  Elder  went  on,  an'  he  says, 
'Who  wuz  it,  in  the  spring  er  the  year, 
when  the  strawberries  wuz  ripe,  that 
blow'd  a  hawn  an'  gathered  in  all  the 
childern  'roun'  here,  an'  says  ter  'em,' 
"Git  in  thar,  you  little  varments,  an'  eat 
all  the  berries  you  want,  then  pick  all  you 
kin,  an'  take  'em  down  ter  the  sto'  an'  sell 
'em,  an'  keep  the  money?"    Who  wuz  it?' 

"Blamed  ef  Squar  Ogden  didn't  speak 
up,  sort  er  squeaky  like,  an'  say,  ez  ef  he 
couldn't  he'p  it,  'I  reckin  it  were  Green 
Clark.' 

"  'Who  wuz  it,'  the  Elder  went  on  ter 
ax,  'that  paid  the  teacher  er  the  deestrick 
school  something  like,  an'  bo'ded  him  at 
his  house,  free  gratis  fer  nothing,  when 
thar  warn't  scholars  enough  signed  ter 
hire  a  good  man?    Who  wuz  it?' 

"Up  spoke  Wash  Burns— an'  Wash 
don't  keer  whut  he  says  nowhar  when 
he's  a-tellin'  the  truth — an'  he  says,  'Ef 
that  wuzn't  Green  Clark  I'm  a  goat.'  An' 
ev'rybody  knows  that  Wash  ain't  no  goat, 
even  ef  he  has  got  a  beard  like  one. 

"  'Who  wuz  it — '  The  Elder  wuz  a-goin' 
on  ter  say  some  mo'  sich  like,  when 
blamed  ef  Green  didn't  raise  up  on  his 
elbow,  sort  er  sadlike,  an'  he  says,  'Look 
here.  Elder,  ef  that's  the  kind  er  sarmont 
you're  a-goin'  ter  preach  'bout  me,  I  don't 
think  I  want  ter  hear  any  mo'  er  it.  It's 
monst'ous  good  er  you  ter  do  it,  but 
them  sort  er  things  a  man  don't  want 
ter  hear  tell  he's  dead' — like  ez  ef  a 
man  could  hear  arter  he's  dead. 

"But  the  Elder  says,  'I  reckin  you're 
right,  Green,  but  I've  sorter  said  my  say 
in  part,  an'  I  kin  wait.'  " 

"Yes,  Squire,  but  about  the  flag?"  I 
suggested. 

"Well,  blame  me,  ef  I  hadn't  done 
gone  an'  fergot  the  flag.  Well,  you  see. 
Green  he  wuz  the  color-bearer  er  our  rig- 
iment,  an'  he  tuck  a  heap  er  pride  in  the 
old  flag,  an'  'bout  the  last  thing  he  said 
wuz  ter  me,  an'  he  says,  'Jim,  I  think  I 
could  rest  a  heap  better  out  yander,  un- 
der the  trees,  ef  I  know'd  Old  Glory  wuz 
a-wavin'  over  me  pooty  much  all  the  time.' 

"It's  my  flag,  suh,  mine  an'  Green's,  an' 
blame  ef  she  ain't  a-goin'  ter  wave  thar 
ez  long  ez  me  an'  my  childern  an'  my 
childern's  childern  has  got  enough  er 
Uncle  Sam's  green  truck  ter  keep  her 
fresh  an'  red,  white  an'  blue,  with  stars 
a-hatchin'  on  it  all  the  time,  suh." 


GIVING  AWAY  IVJONEY 

This  may  sound  rather  strange,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  Some  person  will 
be  made  independent  for  life  by  getting 
the  first  prize  of  $2,500.00  in  our  $5,000.00 
Immigration  Contest,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  other  people  will  receive 
all  the  way  from  $1,000,00  down  to  $500.00 
and  $2.00  in  cash  prizes,  making  a  total 
of  $5,000.00.  Why  not  you?  The  only 
way  we  know  that  you  can  get  it  is  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  the  matter.  Do  it  at 
once.    See  pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Cured  by 
Magic  Foot  Drafts 

Don't  delay.    This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to 
get  rid  of  rheumatic 
poisons 

Try  the  Drafts— FREE 

Don't  take  medicine  for  rheumatism,  but  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Company, 
650-B  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  they  will 
send  }'OU,  on  approval,  without  a  cent  in  advance,  a 
pair  of  the  wonderful  Magic  Foot  Drafts.  These 
Drafts  have  been  worn  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  world,  relieving  more  pain  last 
year  perhaps  than  all  other  remedies  combnied.  It 
is  the  only  remedy  ever  sent  successfully  on  ap- 
proval, because  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  actually 
cures  to  stay  cured  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
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The  Drafts  absorb  through  the  great  pores  of  the 
feet  the  acid  poisons  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
the  capillaries,  curing  rheumatism  in  every  part  of 
the  body  at  once  by  removing  the  cause.  Soothing 
medicinal  agents  are  at  the  same  time  taken  up  into 
the  blood  from  the  Drafts  by  these  large  pores,  hast- 
ening the  comfort  which  the  Drafts  quickly  bring. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  benefit  received,  the 
Drafts  cost  only  One  Dollar.  If  not,  they  cost  you 
nothing.  We  make  this  offer  because  we  know  what, 
they  will  do.  A  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism 
sent  free  with  the  Drafts.  Write. 


Prize  Puzzles 


We  Want  to  be  Neighborly,  and  so  Invite  All  of  Our  Readers  to  Use  Our  Grindstone. 
Will  Sharpen  Your  Wits,  Quicken  the  Intellect,  Afford  Healthful  Recreation, 
and  Give  Innocent  Amusement  and  Entertainment 

Residents  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  contests. 


THE  PRECIOUS-STONE  PUZZLE 

Here  are  Six  Pictures,  Each  Representing  the  Name  of  a  Precious  Stone.     The  First  is  Pearl.     Can  You  Name  the  Others? 


We  Offer  Eight  Dollars  Cash  in  Four  Prizes,  as  follows :  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Boy  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  tp 
the  First  Girl  from  Whom  we  F^eceive  a  Correct  List.  Two  Dollars  to  the  First  Man  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List,  and  Two  Dollars  to 
the  First  Woman  from  Whom  we  Receive  a  Correct  List.     Contestants  Must  State  their  Ages,  and  Answers  Must  be  Received  Before  July  1st. 


Also  a  Prize  for  Each  State  and  Territory 


As  further  rewards  for  our  great  family  of  readers,  a  copy  of 
"The  New  American  Cook  Book"  will  be  given  for  the  first 
correct  list  of  answers  received  from  each  state  and  terri- 
tory. This  means  a  book  for  each  of  the  forty-five  states,  one 
for  each  territory,  and  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  also 
one  for  Canada.-    The  first  correct  list  from  each  state  wins  a 


prize,  giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  our  readers  wherever 
they  are  located.  In  the  states  where  the  cash  prizes  are 
awarded  the  prize  book  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  the 
second  correct  list,  so  that  one  person  will  not  receive  two 
prizes.  Answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  "Puzzle  Editor," 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  RING  FREES 

k  I  .  SefcwithfourSapphIres,entirelysurroiiiid- 
^^^'//y  edwith  etx  bright  sparkling  im.DlamoDds. 

This  is  positively  the  most  beautiful  ring  ever 
given  and  can  be  had  without  coBt- 
Ing  jou  one  cent  by  selling  only 
ibur  of  our  large  beautiful  pictures  al 
1 2oc.  We  send  pictures  ut  once,  all  diff- 
'erent, printed  in  10  to  17 different  colors. 
They  sell  on  sight    Send  No  Money 
In  advance.  We  trust  you  with  the  pictures  until  sold.  You  can  also 
earn  a  Watch,  Camera,  Air  6im,  etc  ,  if  you  do  not  care  for  ring. 
"V.  JE*,  JaeksoaSt.,Topeka,Kaiis. 

PHOTO  BROOCHES  iOc. 

Send  us  any  photograph  yon  want 
.copied  and  we  will  return  it  un- 
\  harmed  with  an  exact  copy  on  one  of 
Uhese  prettv  rimless  brooch-mountings 
for  only  lOcts.   AH  our  Photo-Min- 
/iaturesare  exact  and  perfect  re- 
f  productions.    Vfe  send  this  doc. 
sample  for  only  lO  ctt*.  to  intro- 
duce our  goods  and  send  you  Free  our 
large  ill.  price-list  of  photo-miniatures, 
Jewelry,  novelties.  .JLgents  wanted. 
CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1375, Boston,  Mais. 


EYE  BOOK  FREE! 

Tells  how  all  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  may  be  cured  at 
home  at  small  cost  by  mild  medicines.  It  Is  handsome- 
ly illustrated,  full  of  valuable  infor- 
Lmation,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
•sufferer  from  any  eye  or  ear  trouble. 
^This  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Curts, 
'orig'inator  of  the  world-famed  Mild 

  Medicine  Method,  which-without  knife 

i^^^jjy'  or  pain  speedily  cures  most  hopeless 
cases.  Dr.  Curt3  offers  to  send  this 
book  absolately  FREE  to  all  who  wTite  for  it.  Address, 
Dr.  F.  Geo.  Curts,  321  Shukert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

Write  for  names  of  hnndreils  of  deUsbted 
customers.  Make  <t SO  to  $50  ^  --J»=-r 
weekly.   Do  business  at  home  m  l>lf 'JiU'i 
or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time,  |RiM[  VO' 
Bellijig  Gray  outfits  and  doing  CI'—'' — 
BBiQine  gold,  silver,  nlckle  and  metal 
Plating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 
Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  ex- 
Mrlence,  cuickly  learned.   Enormous  demand. 
Wo  toys  or  hurabne.  Outfits  all  sizes.  Every  thlna  ■ 
Buaranteed.  Let  us  start  you.  We  teach  you  FEEE. 
Write  today.    H.  OKAY  3e  CO.,  OINCISNATI,  O. 


Hay  Fever  and  Asthma 

cured  to  etay  cured.  Never  return.  A  radical  departure.  C»U3e  eliminated. 
ConBtitution  chaoge'i.  Nerrea  reoonatructed.  Splendid  healtb.  Oyer  52,000 
CE%C  C  P*^J^i^'3.  Good  references.  ("Reliefa,"  or  change  of  climMe, 
"  ■»  1 1  cannot  cute.)  Write  for  BOOK  58F  FR£E  containing  reports 
of  many  inttrcsting  casea.   Address  DR.  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


#  O  D  4  i  #4       1^      Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
I U  fluid.  SendCcstamp.  A.>T.&COTT,Coboes.N.Y. 


l'«.',rB^"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


FOUR 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLE  OF  MAY  15th  ISSUE 
The  Six  Insects 

1—  Beetle.  4— Gnat. 

2 —  Spider.  5 — Woodtick. 

3—  Butterfly.  6— Hornet. 
The  casn  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows: 
Woman's  prize,  two  dollars — Mrs.  L.  H.Jennings, 

Granville,  New  York. 

Girl's  prize,  two  dollars — Gertrude  Maurer,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

Man's  prize,  two  dollars — G.  A.  Arnold,  Lincoln, 
Delaware. 

Boy's  prize,  two  dollars — Francis  Gwynn  Thorp, 
Gainesville,  Virginia. 

A  consolation  prize,  a  copy  of  "Great  Pictures  by 
Great  Painters,"  is  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
for  sending  the  first  correct  answer  from  the  state: 

Alabama — Mrs.  R.  O.  Cranford,  Jasper. 

Canada — fva  Sheppard,  Grimsby,  Ontario. 

California — Anna  Buck,  Goleta. 


TWO 


THREE 


FIVE 


Colorado — Mrs.  Lillie  lungerich.  Fort  Morgan. 
Connecticut— Mrs.  M.  Alfarata  Weld,  Bristol. 
Delaware— Miss  E.  T.  Vreeland,  Milford. 
Florida — Mrs.  A.  T.  Morgan,  Orange  Park. 
Georgia — James  Comfort,  Lawrenceville. 
Idaho— Hallie  D.  Robb,  Boise. 
Illinois — Miss  Nellie  Anderson,  Galva. 
Indiana — .Mrs.  J.  G.  LaPoint,  New  .Albany. 
Indian  Territory — .Aaron  C.  Parrott,  Checotah. 
Iowa — Leslie  C.  Utter,  MiddletowTi. 
Kansas — Mamie  Graham,  Atchison. 
Kentucky — Hilry  Hodges,  Bardstown. 
Maine— Mrs.  M.  F.  Blaesdill,  Franklin. 
Maryland — Blanche  Rudy,  Middletown. 
Massachusetts— Miss  Hattie  Sanders,  Leominster. 
Michigan — Orrin  Chaffee,  Gagetowii. 
Minnesota — Mrs.  H.  I.  Corson,  Hector. 
Mississippi — Mrs.  H.  S.  Manning,  Jackson. 
Missouri — Minnie  King,  New  Haven. 
Montana — Mrs,  J,  E.  Compton,  Red  Lodge. 
Nebraska — Walter  R.  Havs,  Tecumseh. 


SIX 


New  Hampshire — Allen  C.  de  Rocbemont,  New- 
ington. 

New  Jersey — Jacob  T.  Hoffman,  Elizabeth. 
Ne\v  York — Anna  Phelan,  Brookl>-n. 
North  Carolina — Watkins  Callahan, Rutherfordton. 
North  Dakota — Alson  Brubaker,  Fargo. 
Ohio — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Mitchell,  Zanesville. 
Oklahoma— Ray  Freeman,  Guthrie. 
Oregon — Mrs.  S.  Emison,  Nyssa. 
Pennsylvania — Miss  M.  L.  Ellis,  Sewickley. 
Rhode  Island— Miss  Katherine  D.Salisbury,  Bristol- 
South  Carolina — Mrs.  H.  L.  Pinson,  Greenville. 
South  Dakota — Mrs.  J.  A.  Abraham,  Groton. 
Tennessee — Anna  Ruble  McSpader,  Concord. 
Utah — Stanley  Purrington,  West  Weber. 
Vermont — Florence  M.  Sweeney,  Montpelier. 
Virginia — Mrs.  L,  L.  Hamilton,  Remington. 
Washington — Lilly  M-ayhall,  Sultan. 
West  Virginia — Victor  L.  Glover,  Martinsburg. 
Wisconsin — Mrs.  George  Bulman,  Cottage  Grove. 
Wyoming — Elsie  C.  Salisbury,  Linden. 
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Wit  and  Humor 


HER  REASON 

THE  cook — "Would  you  mind  giving 
me  a  recommendation,  ma'am?" 
The  mistress — "Why,  you  have 
only  just  come." 
The  cook — "But  you  may  not  want  to 
give  me  one  when  I  do  be  leaving." — Life. 


A  TRUTHFUL  ANSWER 

"Are  these  eggs  as  fresh  as  those  I  got 
here  last  month?"  asked  the  regular  cus- 
tomer at  the  rapid-fire  lunch  emporium. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  who 
knew  him;  "yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  very 
same  lot,  sir.  We've  been  saving  them 
for  you." — Cincinnati  Tribune. 


backs.  Th'  childer  come  out  on  th'  ferry- 
boats an'  fade  paynuts  an'  cookies  t' 
thim.  Many's  th'  toime  Oi've  seen  chil- 
der ridin'  on  their  backs." 

"Yez  don't  say!"  said  Terence.  "Shure, 
an'  this  is  th'  wondherful  counthry!" 

"Yis,"  assented  Michael,  "some  o'  th' 
turkles  be  so  tame  thot  they  use  thim 
in  towin'  boats  aroun'.  They  hitch  a 
rope  t'  th'  turkle's  tail,  an'  drive  him 
as  yez  would,  a  harse,  with  reins  hitched 
t'  his  front  flipper." 

"Do  they  moind  gee  an'  haw?"  asked 
Terence. 

"Shure,"  said  Michael.  "Sumtimes 
ye'U  see  a  whole  fleet  iv  turkleses,  th' 


HE  KNEW 

Sunday-School  Teacher — "How  many  commandments  are  there,  Willie  ?" 
Willie— "Ten." 

Sunday-School  Teacher — "And  -suppose  you  were  to  break  one  of  them  ?" 
Willie — "Then  there'd  only  be  nine." 


j  WHY  SHE  WAS  FURIOUS 

JMiss  Clifton — "Yes,  she  was  furious 
about  the  way  in  which  that  paper  re- 
ported her  marriage." 

Miss  Avondale — "Did  it  allude  to  her 
age?" 

Miss  Clifton — "Indirectly.  It  stated 
that  'Miss  Olde  and  Mr.  Yale  were  mar- 
ried, the  latter  being  a  well-known  col- 
lector of  antiques.'  " — Saxby's  Magazine. 


fathers  an'  sons  an'  two  generashuns, 
towin'  an  ocean  shteamer  aroun'.  They 
have  regular  places  fer  th'  tame  wans  t' 
shlape.  See,  they  be  goin'  to  thot  shed 
now;  it's  fadin'-toime." 

Speech  was  beyond  Terence  after  this. 
— New  York  Tribune. 


ENOUGH 

Very  stout  old  lady  (watching  the 
lions  fed) — "'Pears  to  me,  mister,  that 
airl't  a  very  big  piece  o'  meat  fer  such 
an;  animal." 

Attendant  (with  the  greatest  and  most 
stupendous  show  of  politeness  on  earth) 
— ^'I  s'pose  it  does  seem  like  a  small  piece 
of  -  meat  to  you,  ma'am,  but  it's  big 
enough  for  the  lion." — Tit-Bits. 


A  NOVELTY 

"What  is  this?"  asked  the  crusty 
boarder,  poking  at  something  in  his  dish, 
while  he  turned  a  glaring  eye  on  the 
landlady. 

"That,  Mr.  Sasseigh,"  explained  the 
chatelaine  of  the  feedery,  "is  one  of  the 
new  predigested  foods.  I  thought  my 
boarders  might  appreciate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  novelty  of  some  sort." 

"Predigested,  eh?"  growled  Mr.  Sas- 
seigh. "It  looks  prehistoric  to  me." — 
New  York  Times. 


THE  COW'S  SOLILOQUY 

"So  oleomargarine  is  fixed, 
And  no  more  mixed 
Soap-grease  and  oil 
Will  be  sold  to  spoil 
The  market  for 

Pure,  unadulterated  butter,  nor 
Any  rancid  butter  worked  over 
And  perfumed  until  the  clover- 
Scented  pastures  of  June 
Are  singing  a  different  tune. 
The  fellows  who  made  that  kind 
Are  brought  to  mind. 
The  cow.  is  having  the  time  of  her  life, 
And  the  dairyman  and  his  wife 
Give  the  oleo-maker  the  merry  ha!  ha! 
So  do  we.    Moo-o-a!  Moo-o-a-a!" 

— Dairy  and  Creamery. 


lord  would  put  in  a  new  cellar  door. 
This  was  done,  and  the  collector  called 
for  the  money.  Maginnis  was  out,  but 
his  eldest  son  paid  the  money  that  was 
due. 

"Glad  you  have  it  r^ady  for  once,"  said 
the  man. 

"Yis,  sir,"  the  boy  replied;  "but  it  has 
been  an  awful  throuble.  We  had  t'  sell 
some  o'  th'  furniture." 

"So?"  said  he,  pocketing  the  rent.  "I 
didn't  know  you  had  any." 

"Yis,"  continued  the  lad;  "father  sold 
th'  new  cellar  door  t'  get  it." — Tit-Bits. 


ALWAYS  THE  SOUTH  WIND 

Of  a  hotel-keeper  in  the  Scotch  high- 
lands a  tourist  asked,  "Is  this  a  good 
place,  landlord,  do  you  think,  for  a  per- 
son affected  with  a  weak  chest?" 

"Nane  better,  soor;  nane  better,"  was 
the  encouraging  reply. 

"I  have  been  recommended,  you  know, 
by  the  doctor  to  settle  in  a  place  where 
the  south  wind  blows.  Does  it  blow 
much  here?" 

"Toots,  aye!"  was  the  reply;  "it's  aye 
the  sooth  wind  thot  blaws  here." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  it  blow- 
ing from  the  north  at  the  present  time?" 
said  the  tourist. 

"Oh,  thot's  easily  accoonted  for,  soor," 
was  the  reply.  "It's  the  sooth  wind  a' 
the  same,  soor,  joost  on  its  rood  back 
again."' — Chicago  Chronicle. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  A  WAG 

In  an  Iowa  law  court  an  attorney  was 
arguing  with  great  earnestness  and  el- 
oquence. In  the  midst  of  his  argument 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  said: 

"I  see  your  honor  shakes  his  head  at 
•  that  statement.  I  desire  to  reaffirm  it, 
although  your  honor  dissents." 

"I  have  not  intimated,"  replied  the 
judge,  "how  I  should  construe  the  ev- 
idence or  what  my  decision  will  be  in 
the  case,  and  your  remark  is  uncalled 
for." 

"You  shook  your  head." 

"That  may  be  true,"  the  court  replied. 
"There  was  a  fly  on  my  ear,  and  I  re- 
served the  right  to  remove  it  in  any 
manner  I  saw  fit.  Proceed  with  your 
argument." — Green  Bag. 


ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 

Noah  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the 
ark,  smoking  his  pipe  contemplatively, 
and  waiting  for  the  rain,  when  a  jeering 
neighbor  came  along. 

"Well,  Noah,"  said  the  neighbor, 
"have  you  got  all  the  animals  aboard?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "We  have  no  mule. 
Do  you  wish  to  engage  passage?" 

And  the  next  day  it  began  to  cloud 
up. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE  NEW  CELLAR  DOOR 

In  the  slums  of  Manchester  a  rent- 
collector  had  great  difTficr^y  in  getting 
the  rent  from  one  Pat  Maginnis.  On 
being  applied  to  for  a  couple  of  weeks' 
rent  he  said  he  would  pay  it  if  the  land- 


LOADED  LEGISLATION 

The  Tennessee  legislature  recently 
passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  kissing  among 
unmarried  persons  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  forty-five.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Barnes,  of 
Lauderdale  County.  Before  it  passed  it 
was  so  amended  as  to  apply  only  to  Mr. 
Barnes.  Now  the  author  of  the  bill  is 
making  an  effort  to  get  the  governor 
to  veto  it. — New  York  Times. 


TOLD  HIM  THEY  WERE  TURTLES 

"Howly  St.  Pathrick!  Phwat  be  thim?" 
asked  Terence  Malone,  just  arrived  from 
Liverpool,  looking  over  the  rail  of  a 
ferry-boat  as  she  proceeded  up  the  har- 
bor a  few  days  ago.  Terence  pointed  at 
a  number  of  railroad-cars  and  an  over- 
turned car-fioat  which  were  floating  in 
the  East  River.  % 

"Shure,  an'  thim's  nothin'  but  turkles," 
said  his  cousin,  Michael  O'Hanrahan, 
who  had  brought  Terence  back  with  him 
after  a  visit  to  "th'  of  counthry."  "Thot," 
continued  Michael,  pointing  to  the  over- 
turned float,  "is  th'  mother  turkle,  an' 
th'  others  be  th'  little  turkleses.  'Tis  th' 
cute  things  they  be." 

"Is  it  tame  they  are?"  asked  Terence. 

"Aw,  yis,"  replied  Michael.  "Yez  kin 
lane  over  sumtimes  an'   shtroke  their 


BARN-YARD  REPARTEE 
Little  Spring  Chicken— "How  do  I  look?" 
Old  Rooster— "Fit  to  kill." 
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Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

(Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment 


Wonderful  Cures  Are  Effected  That 
Seem  Like  Miracles  Performed — 
The  Secret  of  Long  Life  of 
Olden  Times  Revived         •  ^ 


The  Remedy  is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  William  Kidd,  122  Baltes 
Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  makes  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  he  has  surely  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with  the 
aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAIV1  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two.  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Eheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  affected  by  this  great  "Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of,  and  the  sui-e  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mail. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WAXNCTTA"  HAIK  SXAIX 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  "walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Eye- 
brows, Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  orieiiial 
color.  Instantaneously.  Gives  any  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  ita 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  tor  30c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIsl.  Olllce  33,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
St,  New  YorkCitJ,  writes: 
"Itreducel  my wejght401bs. 
8  yearl  ago,  &  I  have  not  gained  an  ounce  Biuce."  Purely  vegetable 
&  h&rmleaa  as  water.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  ex- 
pense. No  starving.   No  sickncBB.  We  will  mail  a  box  of  it  fi:  full 
particulars  in  a  plain  sealed  package  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 
HALL  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept  B.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

positively  removed  by 
using  Stillman's  Cream. 
Prepared  espemally  for 
this  great  enemy  of  beauty.   Write  for  partictilars. 
STILIillAN  FRECKLE  CBEAMCO.,  Dept.  t,  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 

XPEllEB  AlIVE.    Head  pnaran. 
teed;  FREE  booklet.    Ilyron  Field 
Co.,  Dept.  C.B.,  182  State  St.,Clilcaga 


FRECKLES 


TAPE-WORM!: 


BED-WETTING 


Dr.  F.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  IIU 


JJell^i'vl^.rsl'' Thompson's  Eye  Water 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  is 


Snug  Forfune 

What  will  be  the  number  of  Immigrants  to  arrive  in  thef\. 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  according  / 
to  the  regular  report  of  the  United  States  Government  4 

$5,000.00  in 

in  the  following  proportions  and  under  the  following  conditions: 


To  tbe  one  making-  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Immig:raiits  arriving:  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending;  June  30,  1903  $2,500.00 

To  the  second  nearest.   1,000.00 

To  the  third  nearest  „  ^   500.00 

To  the  fourth  nearest  -  -  250.00 

To  the  fifth  nearest  _  -   100.00 

To  the  sixth  nearest   50.00 

To  the  next  four  nearest,  $25.00  each   100.00 

To  the  next  five  nearest,  $10.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  ten  nearest,  $5.00  each   50.00 

To  the  next  200  nearest.  $2.00  each   400.00 

In  all  225  Cash  Prizes,  aggregating  $5,000.00 


1.  Fifty  cents  entitles  you  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  oi\e  year 
and  to  one  estimate.  You  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  five  years  in 
advance,  and  each  year's  subscription  will  entitle  you  to  one  estimate. 

2.  You  can  send  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  eacli  year, 
with  an  estimate  for  each  yearly  subscription,  and  direct  the  estimate  io 
be  recorded  in  your  name  and  the  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

3.  After  an  estimate  has  once  been  received  and  registered  no 
changes  will  be  permitted. 

4.  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  estimate  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  one 
of  the  prizes,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  equally  divided  among  them, 

5.  After  the  receipt  of  the  Official  Certificate  from  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment Officials  an  impartial  committee  will  award  the  prizes.  Its  award 
will  be  published  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed, and  this  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all. 


Your  receiving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  an  acknowledgment  from  us  thai 
your  subscription  has  been  received  and  your  estimate  recorded  and  entered. 


■'  The  ports  at  which  immigrants  may  enter  are  Baltimore;  Galveston, 
Texas:  Key  West,  Miami  and  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
New  London,  Conn. ;  Newport  News.Va. ;  New  Orleans;  Philadelphia;  New 
York;  Portland,  M;iiiie;  Purtlrind.Oreg,  ;  PorlTow  nsend.Wasli. ;  Providence, 
R.  I.;  San  Francisco;  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands;  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and 
through  Canadian  ports.    From  this  you  can  see  that  no  one,  not  even  one 


in  the  government's  employ,  could  possibly  tell  how  many  immigrants  had 
arrived  even  though  \ve  should  hold  the  time  for  accepting  estimates  up  to 
]une  30th,  because  no  one  could  get  information  from  Honolulu  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  other  distant  points  for  from  two  days  to  a  week  after  the  30th. 
But  we  are  going  to  protect  eveiy  one  and  give  each  person  sending  in  an 
estimate  an  equal  chance  by  accepting  no  estimates  made  after  June  25th, 


You  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  estimating.    Simply  subscribe  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  a  year,  and  send  your  ESTIMATE  FREE. 

(No  one  connected  with  our  establishment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  no  one  living  in  Springfield  or  Clark  County,  Ohio,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  send  an  estimate,  and  the  endre  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  impartial  manner  possible.) 

The  Contest  ends  June  25th,  and 

no  estimates  will  be  accepted  having  a  postmark  on  the  envelope  later  than  June  25th.  This  protects 
everybody,  as  the  fiscal  year  ends  June  30th,  and  this  allows  five  days  between  that  date  and  the  date  when 
all  festimates  must  be  made.    We  will  allow  five  days  for  any  letter  mailed  on  the  25th  to  reach  us. 


This  will  help  you  to  estimate 


Thetamigratioa  ^^^^  Qovemmeiit's  Report 

including  Apnl  3»» 


ending  June  30th  of  each  year 

1883  603,322  1  1888  546,889  1  1893  502,917  I  IS9S         229  599 

'884  518,592    1889  444,427    1894  314,467    1899  ill'llS 

1885  395,346   1890  455,302    1895  279,948    1900  448's72 

1886  334,203    1891  560,319   1896  343,267    1901  4S7'918 

1887  490,1091  1892  623,084  |  1897  230,832  1  1902!!'.!'.'.!!648l743 

Total  tor  last  twenty  years,  8,769,271.   Average  each  year,  438,463. 


for  tliis  year  from  July  i,   ig02,  up  to  and 
{covering  ten  months  of  this  contest)  shows  that  620,711 
have  arrived  in  the  United  Stati 
arrived  in  ten  months,  it 
will  arrive  from  May  1st  to  June  30th,  to  complete  the  year. 


iinmigr* 
Now  that  you  know  how  many 
be  so  much  easier  10  estimate  how  W»») 


Your  last  chance 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  is,  1903 
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for  Some  One 

How  to  get  10  guesses  for  25  cents  each 


Get  some  one  to  give  ; 


Tna  ply' ih;$2;o°vou^rself-aL^Th-''  ''•iT'""','  =^"'^^"'P"™-°'-  you  can  send  in  five  subscriptions  for  five  of  your  friends, 

225  Cash  Prizes 

Now,  dear  friend,  we  are  putting  all  this  within  your  reach.  Will  you  just  stretch  out  your  hand  to  take  it? 
We  can  t  force  you  to  if  you  won't,  but  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  a  chance  like  this  slip  when  they  know  that  we 
will  do  just  as  vve  say  and  that  the  money  will  surely  be  paid  as  agreed?  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer  of  cash  that  is  made  in 
good  faith,  and  we  are  sure  that  you  are  one  of  the  enterprising  friends  who  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  win. 

What  this  may  mean  to  you 

Just  think,  will  you,  for  a  minute,  what  the  winning  of  this  big  prize  of  $2,500  in  ready  cash  would  mean  to  you, 
and  then  remember  that  some  one  will  surely  get  it,  and  it  might  be  you  as  well  as  some  one  else.  Why,  it  would  start 
you  in  business  or  build  you  a  fine  home!  It  would  pay  all  your  debts,  or  give  you  a  good  income  for  life!  l^roperly 
invested,  it  means  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day  as  long  as  you  live,  and  then  you  could  will  the  entire  sum  to  any  person  or 
good  cause  you  wish.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  sum  are  almost  limitless,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  224  Other  prizes. 


Mow  to  Guess 


Suppose  you  estimate  that  750,000  will  be  about  correct.  You  give  this  as  one  estimate,  then  you  make  another  esti- 
mate of  749,900  (which  is  100  less  than  your  first  estimate)  and  another  of  750,100  {which  is  100  over)  and  another  of  749,800 
and  750,200,  and  so  on  both  over  and  under  for  as  many  estimates  as  you  want  to  put  in.  If  you  estimate  as  above,  in  case  the 
exact  number  comes  between  any  two  of  your  guesses  then  you  see  you  are  sure  to  win  a  prize,  even  if  it  should  come  just  in  the 
middle  between  your  estimates.  Of  course  the  nearer  to  one  of  the  two  it  comes,  the  higher  your  prize  would  be,  and  perhaps 
your  other  estimate  would  be  nearer  than  any  one  else's,  and  this  would  win  another  prize.  In  a  recent  contest  the  man  who 
won  the  first  prize  also  won  94  other  prizes,  just  by  placing  his  estimates  so  many  apart  each  way  above  and  below  what  he 
thought  it  might  be. 


Blank  for  Subscription  with  Estimate 


Blank  for  Subscription  witfi  Estimate 


Date.. 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  i  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June, 
1903.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is.. 


Name. 


State.. 


County  

If  you  seud  more  than  oue  estimate,  tie  sure  to  write  eacli  estimate  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  about  tlie  size  of  this  biank,  aud  write  your  name 
and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Date... 


Pub.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

With  this  I  inclose  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  and  give  below  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June, 
1903.   I  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  offer  as  published. 


My  estimate  is.. 


Post-office... 


State... 


County  

If  you  send  more  than  one  estimate,  be  sure  to  write  eacli  estimate  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  this  biank,  and  write  your  n  ame 
and  address  very  plain  and  distinct. 


Address  all  communications  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Don't  wait  a  minute 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  IS,  i903 


Farm  Selections 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

THE  chief  grain-inspector  for  the  port 
of    Galveston,    Texas,  estimates 
that  the  wheat  crop  this  year  will 
be  at  least  two  and  one  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  rural  free  delivery  is  the  advance- 
agent  heralding  the  coming  of  the  tel- 
ephone, post-check  currency  and  the 
limited-parcels  post.  With  these  and 
gcJod  papers  the  farmer  and  his  family 
will  find  the  farm  home  the  ideal  one. 


Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  how 
many  uses  there  are  for  a  portable  en- 
gine. If  the  power  is  needed  during  re- 
pairs of  the  furnace  or  engine  in  the  feed 
or  small  flour  mill,  a  well-anchored 
portable  engine  will  supply  it.  In  one 
instance  a  thirteen  horse-power  engine 
enabled  the  miller  to  make  in  one  hour's 
time  eight  sacks  of  flour,  grind  forty 
bushels  of  corn,  besides  doing  other 
work.  There  is  pleasure  in  thinking  up 
new  and  short-cut  ways  of  doing  things. 

The  agricultural  division  of  the  United 
States  Census  Office,  in  connection  with 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  irrigation  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  this  in- 
vestigation will  be  the  study  of  the 
cources  of  water-supply  and  the  amount 
of  water  that  can  be  depended  upon  from 
each.  The  reclamation  of  so  much  land 
that  is  now  unproductive  will  tend  to 
greatly  promote  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  live-stock  industry. 


One  of  the  safest,  and  apparently  one 
of  the  best,  ways  for  truckers  and  small- 
fruit  growers  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
is  to  pool  their  products  at  the  most 
convenient  shipping-point,  and  sell  to  the 
highest  bidders.  The  truck  and  berry 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
have  adopted  this  plan,  and  are  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  having  over  thirty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  largest  commission- 
houses  come  from  the  North  to  meet  the 
growers  and  contract  for  their  crops,  and 
pay  for  the  same  upon  delivery  at  the 
doors  of  the  refrigerator-cars. '      *  *  * 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.    "The  Parrot  Book." 

D.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y,  De- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  Standard  fly 
and  germ  killer. 

The  South  Bend  Spark  Arrester  Com- 
pany, South  Bend,  Ind.  Circular  of  the 
Ideal  sack-holder. 

Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.  Beauti- 
ful illustration  in  colors  of  the  gold- 
medal  pansy  "Mme.  Perret." 

M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
"How  to  Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Domestic  Science,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  O.  S.  Kelly  Western  Manufacturing 
Company,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  of  the  Kelly  Simplex  gasolene- 
engine. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Company, 
Racine  Junction,  Wis.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  Belle  City  threshers  and 
horse-powers. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular of  "Carbolineum,"  a  preparation  for 
preserving  wood. 

J.  S.  McGinnis,  Richwood.  Ohio. 
Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Protec- 
tive Association. 

Buena  Vista  Plantation  Company,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Illustrated  booklet  on  tropical 
agriculture  at  the  Buena  Vista  Planta- 
tion, Buena  Vista,  Mexico. 

Deering  Division  International  Har- 
vester Company  of  America.  Chicago. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Deering  corn 
binders,  shockers,  buskers  and  shredders. 

Piano  Division  International  Harves- 
ter Companj'  of  America,  Chicago.  II- 
I'l^strated  catalogue  of  binders,  headers, 
reapers,  mowers,  hay-rakes,  corn  binders, 
buskers  and  shredders.  * 


SPLENDID  m  CALVES  and  PIGS 

"INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  and  SKIM  MILK 

Union  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1903. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  IMinn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  your  "International  Stock  Food"  for  the 
last  year,  and  am  ver>'  much  pleased  w  ith  it,  because  it  is  all  you 
claim.  I  have  fed  it  to  Cows,  Cah-es  and  Pigs.  Last  year  I  raised 
my  calves  on  "International  Stock  Food"  and  skim  milk,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  the  scours.  Yours  truly,  MATH.  ALLEN. 

eQ*We  Have  Thonsanda  of  Similar  Test imouials,  and  Will  Pay  You  $1,000  Cash  to  PrOTe  That  They 
Are  Koi  Genoiue  and  l*usolieited..,£gI 


We  own ' 
tains  05(1 
Sta'llioss 

Colts,  Wobk  Horses,  Cattle  and  H(kjs.  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
ONE  CENT.^  is  prepared  from  Hoots.  Herlis,  Seeds  and  Barks,  and 


Intoniatinnal  Slock  Food  Farm,"  which  is  located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  con 
acres.     We  feed  *'Interrinlinna)  Stork  Food"  every  day  to  all  of  our  World  Champion 
Da.n  Patch  1 :  o9  1-5  and  Direitcm  2:05  1-t;  to  our  Yousg   Stallioss,    Brood  Mabes, 

~   FOOD"   ^3  FEEDS  foe 

on  the  Highest  Medal  at 


Paris  Exposition  in  IWHi  as  a  liigh-cl;iss  vegetaMe,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock 
small  anwunts  as  an  addition  to  the  reg^ular  feed.  It  is  a  great  aid  in  growing  or  fattening  stock 
because  it  increases  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  auimol  obtains 
more  nutrition  from  the  grain  ealen.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you  extra 
money  over  tlie  usual  i>]an  of  growing  and  fattening  stock.  **interiiHtt«iinl  Stuck  Food"  can  be  fed 
in  safety  to  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts.  Calves.  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less even  if  taken  into  the  liuman  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your 
own  food  at  everj-  meal.  Salt  is  a  sloifiach  tonic  and  worm  medicine,  pepper  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulating tonic,  mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dYspepsia.  vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal 
ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  peotjle  and  improve  their  digestion.  "IiitfrnHtiuital 
Stock  Food'*  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  "Intern.itional  Stock  Food"  is  endorsed  by  every  high-class  farm  paper.  It  purities  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system,  so  that 
disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  "International  Stock  Food'*  U  sold  on  a  "Spot  Cash  IJuarant^'p"  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealer^  througboiit  the  >Vorhl.  l^Your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded  in  any  case  of  failure.  It  will  make  your  calves  or  pigs  grow  amazingly,  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  world  for  keeping  them  healthy.  ^"Beware  of  the  many  clieap  and 
inferior  imitations!   No  chemist  can  separate  nil  the  different  powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use.   Any  one  claiming  to  do  so  must  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  nilblfter. 


WHAT  PBOPL.B  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Odessa,  Mo. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.        ■        Dear  Sirs: — Your  "International  Stock  Book"  duly  received,  and  it 
Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  "International  Stock  Book,"  and  \vas    |     is. the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.    There  is  a  volume 


Internationai.  Stock  Food  Co. 


more  than  pleased  with  it.    It  is  worth  more  than  Jio.oo  to  me 

Ver>'  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  iMORRISSEY. 


as  H 


of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully, 


GEO.  W.  NULL. 


A  $3000.00  STOCn  BOOH  TREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  O^-Printed  in  Sis  Brllliaut  Colors.  Size  of  the  book  is  dhf,  by  inches.  It  cost  ns  $S,000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers 
make  these  Engravings.  It  describes  common  diseases,  and  tells  liow  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Descriiition,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats.  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  of  This  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have 
this  Stock  Book  in  your  Library  for  Reference.     S^lt  contains  a  linely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL,  MAIL,  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOL,UTEL,Y  PREE.    4S>Postag©  Prepaid 

We  Will  Pay  You  $10.00  Cash  if  Isook  la  not  a»  described.     WriU  os  »t  onre,  leltrr  or  postal-can],  and  ANSWER  THESE  -2  QUESTIONS: 

1  St.— Same  This  Paper. 


\V&  Employ  Over  :i(HJ  People,  and  liave 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 
Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Minneapolis. 


2d.— How  Much  Stock  Have  You? 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factorj'  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 
(iOO.OOO  Feet  of  Space  in  Our  Ke\r  Factory. 


K7V 


DAYS  A  WEEK 

'  and  every  week  in  the  year  The  Indian  Territory 
19  forging  to  the  front  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
coming  country.  To  land  capable  of  producing 
a  bale  and  a  half  of  cotton,  60  bu.  of  corn  or  50 
bu.  of  oate  per  acre  and  two  crops 
of  potatoes  geryear  addthe  wealth  . 
lof  practically  inexhaustible  beds  of  * 
F coal, asphalt, oil,  limestone  andgran- 
lite,  and  other  minerals  as  yet  unde- 
f  velopcd,  and  one  has  a  fair  idea  of  the  ' 
nucleue  on  which  the  proeperity  of  5 
the  Territory  will  rest,   writefor  in- 
formation ;  books  free.  Address  "£ATT»''  St.  Louis^  Bio* 


BALES  ^5  "^oivs  ff /I  V 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Balea  10  to  15  tons  a  da^.  Sold  on  5  davs"  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address   GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulocy,  111. 


THE  BUSINESS  FARWEB 

the  Dl&a  who  kcowa  bow' to 
m^ke  and  save  money  iB  the 
maa  we're  aftar.   We  sell  him 

Advance  Fence 

at  m&nDf»ctuTer*s  prices,  from 
our  f&ctory  direct.  thus 
saves  the  dealer's  profit  and  at  the  same  time  geu  the  best  fence  made. 
Many  beiebts.   Special  discounts,  etc.,  free. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  11  6U  St.,  Peoria,  IIL 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  desIenB,  all  steel. 
Handaome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue/rc«. 

KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
437North  St., 

Rokomo«  Indiana. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  ajid  from  50  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Bull-strooK,  Pig  and  Cblckeu-tlght. 
Wire  at  Wliolesaie  Prices.  Catalogue  Free, 
Kitselman Bros.  Blancie, Ind. 


FENCE! 


STROMGEST 

MADE.  Bnll- 

strong.  Chicken, 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Folly  >Yarrant€d.   Catalog  Free* 

COOED  SPRIXQ  FK.VCB  CO., 
Box  la         WUehester,  Indlau,  V.  B,  i. 


WANT  THIS  WATCH? 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card  to=day,  and  ask  for  a  book  of  six 
coupons,  and  say  you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  by  retuni  mail  a  book  of  six  coupons, 
each  one  good  for  a  whole  year's  subscription  to  F.\rm  and  Fireside,  the  best  farn^  and  home 
paper  published  in  America.  You  sell  these  coupons  to  your  friends  at  35  cents  each.  Thfey 
will  gladly  lake  advaiilage  of  a  chance  to  get  a  good  paper  one  year  so  cheap.  When  all'  coupons 
are  sold,  send  us  the  $2,10,  and  we  will  send  the  watch  to  you.  Hundreds  have  earned  watehes 
by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  it  in  one  day.  Write  to=day.  See  below.  Be  sure  to  astc  fOF' 
the  "six«coupon  book"  if  you  want  to  try  for  a  prize.  If  you  don't  sell  all,  we  give  you  a  cash 
commission  on  all  you  do  sell.    No  risk  for  you. 


Mn\7PVf  IPIUT  Regular  sixteen-size  and 
ITIU  VE/JTlIvll  1  only  three  eighths  of  .in 
inch  in  thickness.   I.antern-pinions  (smallest 
ever  made).   American  lever  escapement, 
polished  spring.    Weight,  complete  mth 
case,  only  three  ounces: 
quick-train,  two  hundred 
and  forty  beats  a  minute. 
.Short  wind  ;  runs  thirty 
to  thirty-six  hours  with 
one  winding.  Heavy 
bevel  crystal.  Bezel 
snaps  on.  Tested, 
timed  and  reg- 
ulated. This 
watch  guar- 
anteed by 
the  maker. 


THE  GUARANTEE  l"ai^,;"Mr 

printed  guarantee,  by  which  the  manufactur- 
ers ato^ee  that  it  without  misuse  the  watch 
fails  to  keep  good  time  within  one  year, 
they  will,  upon  its  return  to 
them,  with  live  cents  for 
postage,  repair  it  free  of 
cliarge,  and  return  it. 

Desrrlptton — Plain  Cen 
ter  Band,  Elegant  Nick- 
el Case,  Snap  Back, 
Roman  Dial,  Stem' 
Wind.  Stem-Set, 
Medium    S  i  ze. 
Oxidized  Move- 
ment-Plate, 
Op  en -Face. 


GoBHAM,  N.  Y.,  May  I,  1903. 
Faem  axd  Fireside: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  fine 
.vatch  you  sent  me.   It  is  very  beautiful,  and  more  than 
meets  my  expectations,  and  think  it  a  very  nice  present  for  the 
small  amount  of  work  which  1  have  done  for  you.    I  will  try  to 
send  more  names.  Sincerely  yours,  Mas.  G.  Biedsevs. 

$10.00  IN  CASH 

Awarded  Every  Month  for  Quick  Work 

To  the  person  who  sells  the  coupons  in  the  shortest  length  of  time  we  will  pay  $3.00  Cash 

To  the  second   2.00  Cash 

To  the  next  five,  $1.00  each   5.00  Cash 

To  the  next  twenty-five,  each  a  handsome  picture,  *•  Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain." 

THIS  GIVES  32  Prizes  EVERY  MONTH 

IfAlir  lirp  nPfinP  Preserve  the  envelope  in  which  you  receive  your  coupon-book,  and  return 
UUIT  TT  El  ULt\jlULt  it  (whole)  with  the  82.10.  We  decide  from  the  postmarks  on  the  envelopes  how 
long  you  have  had  the  coupon-book.  The  time  the  letters  are  In  the  malU  Is  not  counted  t  when  the  let- 
ter reaches  you  It  Is  stamped,  and  when  It  leaves  you  It  Is  stBinped),  just  the  exact  time  you  have  the 
book,  so  a  person  in  California  has  as  good  a  chance  as  one  tn  Ohio.  It  our  boys  and  girls  take  hold 
Of  this  quickly  we  are  going  to  give  prizes  every  two  weeks  perhaps.  It  is  possible  to  vrin  the  first  two 
prizes,  85.00  in  all. .  Prize-winners' names  in  Farm  akd  Fireside  each  month.  .-Vddress  for  full  particiUars 

RARM  AIND  F^IRBSIDBs  Dept.  A,  Springfield,  Ohio 


If  you  Canvass  or  Collect, 

every  one  of  your  customers  is  a  possible  customer  for  our  magazine  each  month.  It  is  easier  to 
sell  them  a  copy  for  10  cents  once  a  month  than  to  get  a  year's  subscription,  and  you  make  more 
money  this  way.  We  have  a  new  scheme  for  working  up  a  big  list  of  monthly  customers  thai 
can  be  gotten  quickly,  and  will  mean  an  assured  monthly  income.  If  you  are  a  hustler,  write  US 
atoace,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.   Circulation  Dept.  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Springfield,  Oirio. 


i 


dPRiMc  /  \  /  \  A  i'\  /\/\  rrrD\ /'\ /\/\  U\?\h 
Vi^R^*-  M  INDIANA  STEELStWIRE  CO. 

i:.T,t.tu.,.tc.    BOXgamiMUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


